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SAMUEL OHNS O N, LL.D. 


N 1776, Johnſon wrote, ſo far as I-can diſcover, nothing for the publick : 
but that his mind was ſtill ardent, and fraught with generous wiſhes to 


notes of this year, which I 21 inſert in their proper * 


To "ge xs B ww * The 


8 DAR SIR, 
_ « TI mavs at laſt ſent you all Lond Halles s papers. While I was if 
Fr rance, I looked very often into Henault; but Lord Hailes, in my opinion, 


leaves him far, and far, behind. Why I did not diſpatch ſo ſhort a peruſal | 
ſooner, when I look back, I am utterly unable to diſcover: but human 


moments are ſtolen away by a thouſand petty impediments which leave no 


trace behind them, I have been afflicted, through the whole Chriſtmas, with 


attain to ſtill higher degrees of literary excellence, is proved by his . 


* 


the general diſorder, of which the worſt effect was a cough, which is now 


much mitigated, though the country, on which I look from a window at 


Streatham, is now covered with a deep ſnow. Mn. Williams is very ill: 


every body elſe is as uſual. 

« Among the papers, I found a letter to you, which I chink you had not 
opened; and a paper for © The Chronicle,” which I ſuppoſe it not FRI 
now to inſert, I return them bob. 
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| 


1776. +} have; within theſe few days, had the honour of receiving Lord Halles 
=x firſt volume, for which I return my moſt reſpectful thanks. 
3 « wiſh you, my deareſt friend, and your haughty lady, (for I know ſne 
LL: 7 th weckerbn of does not love me,) and the young, ladies, and the young Laird, all happineſs. 
4 72 Teach the young gentleman, in ſpite of his mamma, to think and W well 


« Your dio humble ſervant, 
SAM. Jonnson,” 


* 


40 J. 10, 1776. 


* 
* 


At this time was in agitation a matter of great conſequence to me and my 
family, which I ſhould not obtrude upon the world, were it not that the part 
which Dr. Johnfon's friendſhip for me made him take in it was the occaſion 
of an exertion of his abilities, which it would be injuſtice to conceal. That 
what he wrote upon the ſubject may be underſtood, it is neceſſary to give a 
ſtate of the queſtion, which I ſhall do as briefly as I can. 

In the year 1504, the barony or-manour of Auchinleck, ( pronounced Aﬀeeck,) 
in Ayrſhire, which belonged to a family of the ſame name with the lands, 
HY | having fallen to the Crown by forfeiture, James-the Fourth, King of Scotland, 
A granted it to Thomas Boſwell, a branch of an ancient ir! in the eounty 

=. . of Fife, ſtiling him in the charter, cc Ailelto familiari noſiro; - and affigning, as 
the cauſe of the grant, © pro bono et fideli ſervitio nobis præſtito. Thomas 
: FR 44 Boſwell was flain in battle, fighting along with his Sovereign, at the fatal field 
. | Mn of Floddon, in in 1513. 
=. TY From this very honourable founder of our family, che eſtate was s tranſmitted, 
5 in a direct tries: of heirs male, to David Boſwell, my father's great grand 
uncle, who had no ſons, but four Ee who were all ry married, 
the eldeſt to Lord Catheart. 

David Boſwell, being reſolute in FO military Kuda principle of continuing 
the male ſucceſſion, paſſed by his daughters, and ſettled the eſtate on his 
nephew by his next brother, who approved of the deed, and renounced any 
pretenſſöns which he might poſſibly have, in preference to his ſon. But the 

=_  * | *oltate having been burthened with large portions to the daughters, and other 
8 debts, it was neceſſary for the nephew to {ell a conſiderable part of is and 


what remained was {till much encumbered. 
The frugality of the nephew preſerved, and, in ſinks degree, relieved the 
Wo eſtate. His ſon, my grandfather, an eminent lawyer, not only re-purchaſed' 
__ 8 = a great part of what had been ſold, but acquired other lands; and my father, 
"MW L 7" : 5 who. 


— 
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who was one of the Judges of Scatland, and had added conſiderably 1 to the 


$3 


#776. 


_ eſtate, now' ſignified his inclination to take the privilege allowed by our law, wr. 67. 


to ſecure it to his famihy in perpetuity by an entail, which, on account of 
marriage articles, could not be done without my conſent. | 
In the plan of entailing the eſtate, I heartily concurred with him, though 


I was the firſt to be reſtrained by it ; but we unhappily differed as to the ſeries 


of heirs which ſhould be eſtabliſhed, or in the language of our law, called to 
the ſucceſſion. My father had declared a predilection for heirs general, that 
is, males and females indiſcriminately. He was willing, however, that all 
males deſcending from his grandfather ſhould be preferred to females ; but 
would not extend that privilege to, males deriving their deſcent from a higher 
fource. . I, on the other hand, had a zealous partiality for heirs male, however 
remote, which 1 maintained, by arguments which appeared to me to have 
conſiderable weight *. And in the particular caſe of our family, I appre- 
hended that we were under an implied obligation, in honpyr and good faith, 
to tranſmit the eſtate by the ſame tenure which we held it, Which was as heirs 


male, excluding nearer females. I therefore, as I thought conſcientiouſly, 


| * to my father's ſcheme. 


1 Acts of os Fare of ICY 1 Cap- 22. 


2 As fir 1 the opinion of ſome diſtinguiſhed naturaliſts, that our ſpecies is tranſmitted through 


males only,” the female being all along no more than a zidus, or nurſe, as Mother. Farth is to plants 
of every ſort ; which notion ſeems to be confirmed by that text of ſcripture, ©* He was yet in the 
doins of his FaTaER when Melchiſedeck met him: (Heb. vi. 10.) and conſequently, that 


a man's grandſon by a daughter, inſtead of being his ure deſcendant, as is vulgarly ſaid, has, 


in reality, no connection whatever with his blood. And ſecondly, independent of this theory, 


(which, if true, ſhould completely exclude heirs general,) that if the preference of a male to a 
female, without regard to primogeniture, (as a ſon, though much younger, nay, even a grandſon 
by a' ſon, to a daughter,) be once admitted, as it univerſally is, it muſt be equally reaſonable and 
proper in the moſt remote degree of deſcent from an original proprietor of an eſtate, as in the 
neareſt ; becauſe, —however diſtant from the repreſentative at the time,—that remote heir male, upon 
the failure of thoſe nearer to the original proprietor than he is, becomes in fact the neareſt male to 
n, and is, therefore, preferable as his repreſentative, to a female deſcendant. A little extenſion 
of mind will enable us eaſily to perceive that a ſon's ſon, in continuation to whatever length of 
time, is preferable to a ſon's daughter, in the ſucceſſion to an ancient inheritance z in which 
regard ſhould be had to the repreſentation of the original proprietor, and not to that of one of 
kis deſcendants, 
I am aware of Blackſtone's admirable demonſtration of the reaſonableneſs of the legal ſucceſſion, 
upon the principle of there being the greateſt probability that the neareſt heir of the perſon who 
| laſt dies proprietor of an eſtate, is of the blood of the firſt purchaſer. But ſuppoſing a pedigree 


to be carefully authenticated through all its branches, inſtead of mere probability there will be a 


certainty, that the neareſt heir male, at whatever period, has the ſame right of blood with the irſt 
heir male, namely, zhe original prerchaſer's eldeſt Jon, 
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. 3 ern LIFE dr DR JOHNSON 
1 2776. My oppoſition was very diſpleaſing to my father, who was entitled to- great 

1 Kar 67: reſpect and deference; and I had reaſon. to apprehend diſagreeable conſequences. 
from my non-compliance with his wiſhes. After much perplexity and uncaſi- 

neſs, I wrote to Dr. Johnfon, ſtating the caſe, with all its difficulties, at full 


length, and earneſtly requeſting that he would conſider it at r and 
Your r me e with his . N and advice. oe 


To Jaws eve, Zh. 
n SIX | 1 Y 1 

« T was much impreſſed by your letter, and, if 1 can form upon 
your caſe any reſolution. ſatisfactory to myſelf, will very gladly impart it: but 
whether I am quite. equal to it, I do not know. It is a caſe compounded. of 
law and juſtice, and requires a mind. verſed in. juridical diſquiſitions. Could 
you not tell your whole mind to Lord Hailes? He is, you know, both a 
_ Chriſtian and a Lawyer. I ſuppoſe he is above partiality, and above loquacity; 
and, I believe, he will not think the time loſt in which he may quiet a 
diſturbed, or ſettle a wavering mind. Write to me, as any thing occurs to 
you; and if I find myſelf ſtopped by want of facts neceſſary to ve 1 I 

will make enquiries of you as my doubts ariſe. 
« If your former reſolutions ſhould be found only Said. you decide 
rightly in judging that your father's fancies may claim the preference; but 
whether they: are fanciful or rational, is the queſtion, I really think. TOR ; 

FHailes could help us. | 

« Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boſwell; and. tell her, "Me I hope 
to be wanting in nothing that I can contribute, to bring you: all out of yur. 
troubles... 1 am, dear Sir, moſt affectionately, — 
« Your humble ſervant, 3 
« London, Jan. 15, 1776. 84M. Joanson? 


Wn, - 1 e the. ſame; 

1 9 . DPAR S125. 9 

| LAM going to write upon a queſtion which requires more knowledge | 

: of local law, and more acquaintance with the general rules of inherirance,, 
than I can claim; but I write, becauſe you requeſt it. 

Land is, like any other poſſeſſion, by natural right. wholly i in the power 

of its preſent owner; and may be ſold, given, or bequeathed, abſolutely or 

conditionally, as judgement ſhall direct, or paſſion incite. 


Ps 


. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. | 
* But natural right would avail little without the protection of law; and 


| retains all the power which law does not take from him. 

EIn the exerciſe of the right which law either n or gives, regard i is to 
be paid to moral obligations. | x : 
Of the eſtate which: we are now ot your father ſtill retains fuch 
poſſeſſion, with ſuch. power over it, that he can ſell it, and do with the money 
what he will, without any legal impediment. But when he extends his power 


beyond his own life, by ſettling the order of ſucceſſion, the law makes your 


conſent neceſſary. 


Let us: ſuppoſe that he ſells the land to riſk the money in ſome ſpecious 
adventure, and in that adventure loſes the whole: his poſterity would be 
diſappointed; but they. could-not think. themſelves injured or robbed. If he 


ſpent it upon vice or pleaſure, his ſucceſſors could only call him vicious and. 
voluptuous ;. they could not ſay that he was injurious. or unjuſt. 


He that may do more, may do leſs. He that, by ſelling or ſquandering, may 
diſinherit a whole family, may certainly diſinherit part, by a partial ſettlement. 
« Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies of particular times, and 
it is but accidental that they laſt. longer than. their cauſes: the-limitation of 


feudal. ſucceſſion to the male "we from the obligation. of the tenant to attend 
his chief in war. 
«. As times and opinions are always S I know-n not whether. it be 


not uſurpation. to preſcribe rules to poſterity, by preſuming to judge of what 


we cannot know; and. I know not whether I fully approve either your deſign 


or your father's, to limit that ſucceſſion which deſcended: to you unlimited. 
If we are to leave /ar/um tectum to poſterity, what we have without any merit 
of our own received from our anceitors, ſhould not choice and free-will be 


kept unviolated? Is land to be treated with more revererſce than liberty ?—If 


this conſideration. ſhould reſtrain your father from diſinheriting ſome of the 
males, does it leave you the power of diſinheriting all the females? 

« Can the poſſeſſor of a feudal eſtate make any will? Can he appoint, 
out of the inheritance, any portions to his daughters? There ſeems to be a 


very ſhadowy difference between the power of leaving land, and of leaving 
money to be raiſed from land; between. leaving an eſtate to females, and. 


leaving the male heir, in effect, only their ſteward. 
« Suppoſe at one time a law that allowed only males to inherit, and during 


the continuance of this law many eſtates to have deſcended, paſſing by the 


females, ta remoter heirs. Suppoſe afterwards the law repealed in cor- 
_ reſpondence 


5 


| ; 1776. 
| the primary notion of law is reſtraint in. the exerciſe of natural right. A man FY 
is: therefore, in ſociety, not fully maſter of what he calls his own, but he ſtill 


— 
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reſpondence with a change of manners, and women made capable of inheri- 
tance; would not then the tenure of eftates be changed? Could the women 


| have no benefit from a law made in their favour? Muſt they be paſſed by 


upon moral principles for ever, becauſe they were once excluded by a legal 
prohibition? Or may that which paſſed only to males by one law, paſs 
likewiſe to females by another ? 

« You mention your reſolution to maintain the 110 of your brothers”. p 
I do not ſee how any of their rights are invaded. 

« As your whole difficulty ariſes from the act of your anceſtor, who 
diverted the ſucceſſion from the females, you enquire, very properly, what were 
his motives, and what was his intention; for you certainly are not bound by 


his act more than he intended to bind you, nor hold your land on harder or 


ſtricter terms than thoſe on which it was granted. 


cc Intentions muſt be gathered from acts. When he left the eſtate to his 
nephew, by excluding his daughters, was it, or was it not, in his power to 


have perpetuated the ſucceſſion to the males? If he could have done it, he 


ſeems to have ſhewn, by omitting it, that he did not deſire it to be done; 
and, upon your own principles, you will not eaſily prove your right to deſtroy 
that capacity of ſucceſſion which your anceſtors have left. 

If your anceſtor had not the power of making a perpetual ſettlement; 
and if, therefore, we cannot judge diſtinctly of his intentions, yet his act can 


only be conſidered as an example; it makes not an obligation. And, as you 
obſerve, he ſet no example of rigorous adherence to the line of ſucceſſion. 
He that overlooked a brother, would not wonder chat little . is ſhewn to 


remote relations. 8 
« As the rules of ſucceſſion are, in a great part, purely legal, no man can 


be ſuppoſed to bequeath any thing, but upon legal terms; he can grant no 
power which the law denies ; and if he makes no ſpecial and definite limita- 


tion, he confers all the powers which the law allows. 


Four anceſtor, for ſome reaſon, diſinherited his daughters ; hae! it no more 
follows that he intended his act as a rule for poſterity, than * difinheriting of 
his brother. | 

« If therefore, you aſk by what right your father FO daughters to 
inheritance, aſk yourſelf, firſt, by what right you require them to be excluded? 
« It appears, upon reflection, that your father excludes nobody; he only 


admits nearer females to inherit before males more remote ; and the excluſion 
is Py conſequential. 


3 Which term 1 pplicd 1 to all the heirs male, 
« Theſe, 


% 
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60 Theſe, dear Sir, are my thoughts, immethodical and lbs 3 but, 
perhaps, you may find in them ſome glimmering of evidence. 


« I cannot, however, but again recommend to you a conference with Lord 7 


Hailes, whom you know to be both. a Lawyer and a Chriſtian, 


4 * Make my cee to Mrs. Boſwell, though ſhe does not t love me. 


| & Your affetionate ſervant; 
Feb. 3, 1773. SA. Jo! o NSON,” 


8 ; 


. T had followed his recommendation and confuked Lort Halles,, who' wpom. 


this ſubject had a firm opinion contrary to mine. His Lordſhip obligingly 
took the trouble to write me a letter, in which he diſcuſſed with legal and. 
hiſtorical learning, the points in which I ſaw much difficulty, maintaining 
that © the ſucceſſion of heirs general was the ſucceſſion, by the law of 


Scotland; from the throne to the cottage, as far as we can learn it by record;” 


obſerving that the eſtate of our family had not been limited to heirs aials, 


and that though an heir male had in one inſtance been choſen in preference | 
to nearer females, that had been an arbitrary act, which had ſeemed to be 


beſt in the embarraſſed ſtate of affairs at that time; and the fact was, that 


upon a fair computation of the value of land and money at the time, applied 


to the eſtate and the burthens upon. it, there was nothing given to the heir 


male but the ſkeleton of an eſtate, The plea of conſcience (ſaid his 
Lordſhip). which you put, is a moſt reſpectable one, eſpecially when 
conſcience and ſelf are on different ſides. But I think that conſcience is not. 


well informed, and that ſelf and ſhe ought on this occaſion to be of a. ſide.“ 


This letter, which had conſiderable influence upon my mind, I ſent to 


Y Dr-J, * » begging to hear from him again, _ this intereſting — 


To James BosWELL, Ef. 


% PEAR SIR. 


« HAVING not any acquaintance with the laws or cuſtoms of 


Scotland, I endeavoured to conſider your queſtibn upon general principles, 
and found nothing of much validity that I could oppoſe to this poſition. 


© He who inherits a fief unlimited by his anceſtor, inherits the power of 


limiting it according to his own: Judgement. or opinion. If this be true 


you may join with your father. 
Further 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Further conſideration produced another concluſion, He who receives 


— 67. 2 fief unlimited by his anceſtors, gives his heirs ſome reaſon to complain if 
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he does not tranſmit it unlimited to poſterity.” For why ſhould he make 
the ſtate of others worſe than his own, without a reaſon ? If this be true, 
though neither you nor your father are about to do what is quite right, but 
as your father violates (I think) the * ſucceſſion leaſt, he ſeems to be 
nearer the right than yourſelf. _ 

It cannot but occur that Word have news} and equitable claims 
as well as men, and theſe claims are not to be capriciouſly or lightly 
ſuperſeded or infringed.” When fiefs implied military. ſervice, it is eaſily 
diſcerned why females could not inherit them ; but that reaſon 1s now at an 
end. As manners make laws, manners likewiſe repeal them. 

Theiß are the general concluſions which I have attained. None 
them are very favourable to your ſcheme of entail, nor perhaps to an) 

ſcheme. My obſervation, that only he who acquires an eſtate may e | 
it eapriciouſly#, if it contains any conviction includes this poſition likewiſe, 
that only he who acquires an eſtate may entail it capriciouſſy. But I think 
it may be ſafely preſumed, that he who inherits an eſtate inherits all the 
power legally concomitant.” And that He who gives or leaves unlimited 
an eſtate legally limitable, muſt be preſumed to give that power of limitation 
which he omitted to take away, and to commit future contingencies to future 
prudence.” In theſe two poſitions T believe Lord Hailes will adviſe you to 
reſt; every other notion of PEE ſeems to me 22 of difficulties, and 
embarraſſed with ſcruples. 
ce If theſe axioms be allowed, you have arrived now at - full liberty without 
the help of particular circumſtances, which, however, have in your caſe 
great weight. You very rightly obſerve, that he who paſſing by his brother 
gave the inheritance to his nephew, could limit no more than he gave, and 
by Lord Hailes's eſtimate of fourteen years purchaſe, what he gave was no 
more than you may eaſily entail according to * own "—_— if that 
opinion ſhould finally prevail. | | 

« Lord Hailes's ſuſpicion that entails are encroachments on the dominion 
of Providence, may be extended to all hereditary privileges and all perma- 
nent inſtitutions; I do not ſee why it may not be extended to any proviſion - 
but for the N nes ſince all « care about 1 proceeds upon a 
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41 bad reminded him of hi 1 1 in Vol. I, page 423. 
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ſuppolition, that we know at leaſt in ſome degree what will be future. Of 1776, 
the future we certainly know nothing; but we may form conjectures from Fare 

the paſt; and the power of forming conjectures, includes, in my opinion, the 

duty of acting in conformity to that probability which we diſcover. Pro- 

vidence aka he power of which reaſon teaches the uſe. I am, dear Sir, 

7 cc © Your moſt faithful ſervant, 


cc February 9, 1776. SAM. Jonxson. : 


« J hope I ſhall get ſome ground now with Mrs. Boſwell; make my 


compliments to her, and to the little people. 
Don't burn papers; they may. be ſafe enough | in gour own box,—you will 


wiſh 1 to ) ſee them hereafter,” 


To the . 


0 Dean Sin,” 7 - 17 OE "+ 0 
e TO the letters which I 1 written about your great 8 1 LL 4 
have nothing to add. If your conſcience is ſatisfied, you have now only . + 1 


your prudence to conſult. I long for a letter, that I may know how this, 
troubleſome and vexatious queſtion is at laſt decided. I hope that it will 

_ at laſt end well. Lord Hailes's letter was very friendly, and very ſeaſonable,. Sas 
but I think his averſion from entails has ſomething in it like ſuperſtition. : 
Providence is not counteratted by any means which Providence puts into a 
our power. The continuance and propagation of families makes a great 
part of the Jewiſh law, and is by no means prohibited in the Chriſtian 

inſtitution, though the neceſſity of it continues no longer. Hereditary tenures 

are eſtabliſhed in all civiliſed countries, and are accompanied in moſt witn _ 
hereditary authority. Sir William Temple conſiders our conſtitution as defective, . 
that there is not an unalienable eſtate in land connected with a peerage: and 
Lord Bacon mentions as a proof that the Turks are Barbarians, their want of 
b as he c call them, or e mal. Do n not t let yours mind, when i it 


c | The entail framed by my father with various leſan clauſes, was me by him and 
me, ſettling the eſtate upon the heirs male of his grandfather, which I found had been already 
done by my grandfather, imperfectly, but ſo as to be defeated only by ſelling the lands. 1 
was freed by Dr. Johnſon from ſcruples of conſcientious obligation, and could, therefore, gratify 

my father. But my opinion and partiality for male ſucceſſion, in its full extent, remained 
unſhaken. Yet let me not be thought harſh or unkind to daughters; for my notion is, that they 
ſhould be'treated with great affection and tenderneſs, and always participate of the property: o 
the family, 
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1776. is freed from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of a rigorous entail, be entangled with 
l ] 5 Feat. 6. contrary objections, and think all entails unlawful, till you have cogent 
08 " "2%" * een which I believe you will never find; I am afraid of traples. "7 
ml I have now ſent all Lord Hailes's papers, part I found hidden in a 
Il | drawer in which 1 had laid them for ſecurity, and had forgotten them. Part 
1 of theſe a are written twice, 1 have returned both the copies. Fart I had read 

before. | 

bi ; . He 60 | kind as to return Lord Hailes my moſt reſpectful thanks for his 
_ - - firſt volume; his accuracy ſtrikes me with wonder; his narrative is far 


ſuperiour to that of Henault, as I have formerly mentioned. 

I am afraid that tie trouble, which my irregularity and delay has coſt | 
—_ . him; is greater, far greater, than any good that I can do him: will ever 
1 : NO recompenſe, but if I have any more copy, I will try to do better. 
| « Pray let me know if_Mrs. Bofwell is friends with me, and pay my 
hm to e and Euphemia, and Alexander. 1 am, Sir, | 
8555 Z ce Your moſt humble ſervant, 

| Sau. Jonson.“ 


Mr. Boswarr to Dr. JounsoN.. 
| —Etinburgh, Feb. 20, 1776. 


| „„ # „ 2 * 
« Yo U have illuminated my mind and relieved me dom imaginary 


„ Kur. 1 4 | ſhackles of conſcientious obligation. Were it neceſſary, I could immediately 
um pc Join in an entail upon the ſeries of heirs approved by my father; but it is 


better not to act too ſuddenly.” 


11 uy bn oi © ge 1 0 jo Mr. BOSWELL. 


„Dran ITY | 7 OT | 
1 glad that _ I coul think or ſay has at all contributed to 
I quiet your thoughts. Your reſolution not to act, till your opinion is con- 
1 | _ firmed by more deliberation, is very juſt. If you have been ſcrupulous, do 
. . not now be raſh. I hope that as you think more, and take opportunities of 


talking with men intelligent in queſtions of property, you will be able to 

El tree yourſelf from every difficulty, 9 
[ ; = - Fs n When I wrote laſt, I _ I think, ten packets. Did you receive them 
Jy « You 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
« You muſt tell Mrs. Boſwell that I ſuſpected her to have written without 


your knowledge“, and therefore did not return any anſwer, leſt a clandeſtine 
correſpondence ſhould have been perniciouſly diſcovered. I will write to 
her ſoon, 4.9. #0 1 ag, dear Sir, 
| « Moſt e yours, 
« Feb. 24, 1776. FOE e | Sam, Joaunson.” | 


Having communicated to Low Hales what Dr. Johnſon wrote concerning 
the , queſtion which perplexed me ſo much, his Lordſhip wrote to me, 
£ Your ſcruples have produced more fruit than I ever expected from them; ; 
an excellent diſſertation on general principles of morals and law.“ 

I wrote to Dr. Johnſon on the 20th of February, complaining of melan- 
choly, and expreſſing a ſtrong defire to be with him; informing him that 
the ten packets came all fate; that Lord Hailes was much obliged to him, and 
ſaid he had almoſt wholly removed his ſcruples . entails. 


To Janes B 3 0SWELL, Ei. 

= IN FAR . IR, 

« T HAVE not had your letter half an hour; as you lay ſo much 
weight upon my notions, I ſhould think it not juſt to delay my anſwer. 

« I am very ſorry that your melancholy ſhould return, and ſhould be ſorry 
likewiſe if it could have no relief but from my company. My counſel you 
may have when you are pleaſed to require it; but of my company you cannot 
in the next month have much, for Mr. {hve will take me to Italy, he ſays, 
on the firſt of April. 

« Let me warn you very earneſtly 3 ſcruples. I am glad that you 
are reconciled to your ſettlement, and think it a great honour to have ſhaken 
Lord Hailes's opinion of entails. Do not, however, hope wholly to reaſon 
away your troubles; do not feed them with attention, and they will die 
imperceptibly away. Fix your thoughts upon your buſineſs, fill your intervals 
with company, and ſunſhine will again break in upon your mind. If you 
will come to me, you muſt come very quickly, and even then I know not 
but we may ſcour the country together, for I have a mind to ſee Oxford and 
Lichfield before I ſet out on this long j Journey. To this I can only add, that 
I am, dear Sir, | 
ce ; Four moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 

* March 5, 1776. OT SaM. JOHNSON.” 


* A letter to kia on the intereſting ſubject of the family ſettſement, which I had read. 5 
C 2 To 


next week I ſhall leave London for a ſhort time; of this I think it neceſſary 
to inform you, that you may not be diſappointed in any of your enterpriſes. 
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15 cc « Ba in, „ 
« VERY early in Arch we leave England, and-in the beginning of the 


I had not fully reſolved to go into the country before this day. a 
Pleaſe to make my compliments to Lord Hailes; and mention _ 


particularly to n Boſwell my hope that ſhe is reconciled to, Sir, 2% l 2 
ien 7 8 Your We . r ENRt45; WE : 5 
4 en 12, n are * e ee ang, SAM. Jonnson.” 


hows chiny: years 2905 * 3 of Lord Chancellor Clarendon cles 
the Univerſity-of Oxford with the continuation of his Hiſtory, and ſuch other 
of his Lordſhip's manuſcripts as had not been publiſhed, on condition that' the 
profits ariſing from their publication ſhould be applied to the eſtabliſhment of 
a Manege in the Univerſity. The gift was accepted in full convocation. A 
2 being now enn to Dr. eee as | fit to l this 


remarkable upon every ſimilar occaſion. But, on enquiry into the matter, he 

found that the ſcheme was not likely to be foon' carried into execution; the 
'profits ariſing from the Clarendon prefs being, from ſome mifmanagement, 
very ſcanty.” This having been explained to him by a reſpectable dignitary 
of the church, who had good means of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon 
the ſubject, which at once exhibits his extraordinary preciſion and acutenefs, 


and his warm a attachment to his 5 ALMA SEATER... 


n 1 the Reverend Dr. Wars HERELL, . Mater of unh our, 0 vr. 


247% N Dax 878. beret ih: | 
„FEE W things are more © unpleaſant chan, the rranfation of buſineſs 
with men who are above knowing or caring what they have to do; ſuch as 


the truſtees for Lord Cornbury's inftieation vill, perhaps, Ven Ou mY 


een a ſufficient profit upon vending their 9 


: have tead Nr. #259524 letter. 
« The laſt part of the Doctor's — 4 is . great importance. T . com- 
plaint” L which he makes I have heard long ago, and did not & Know bur 1 it Was 


7 ] ſuppoſe 5 complaint was, that the truſtees of the Oxford preſs did not allow "te London 


redreſled. 


* — 


interru ou. 


W.. 
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tedreſſed. It is unhappy that a practice fo erroneous has not yet been altered; 
for altered it muſt be, or our preſs will be uſeleſs with all its privileges. The 


| bookſellers, who, like all other men, have ſtrong prejudices in: their own 


favour, are enough inclined to think che practice of printing and ſelling books 
by any but themſelves, an encroachment on the rights of their fraternity, and 
have need of ſtronger inducements to circulate academical publications than 
thoſe of one another; for, of that mutual co- operation by which the general 
trade is carried on, the Univerſity can bear no part. Of thoſe whom he 
neither loves nor fears, and from whom he expects no reciprocation of good 


offices, why ſhould any man promote the intereſt but for profit? I ſuppoſe, 


13 
1776. 

— — 
Etat. 67. 


with all our ſcholaſtick ignorance of mankind, we are ſtill too knowing 


to expect that the bookſellers will ere& themſelves into patrons, and buy 
and fell under the influence of a diſintereſted zeal for _ ps of 
learning. 

« To the bookſellers, if we look for either honour « or profit from our preſs, 


not only their common profit, but ſomething more muſt be allowed; and if 
books, printed at Oxford, are expected to be rated at a high price, that price 


muſt be levied on the publick, and paid by the ultimate purchaſer, not by 


by negociating the ſale. 

Why books printed at Oxford ſhould be particularly dear, I am, how- 
ever, unable to find. We pay no rent; we inherit many of our inſtruments 
and materials; lodging and victuals are cheaper than at London; and, there- 


fore, workmanſhip ought, at leaſt, not to be dearer. Our expences are 


naturally lefs than thoſe of bookſellers ;- and, in moſt cole,” communities are 


content with leſs profit than individuals. 


* It is, perhaps, not conſidered through how many hands a book often 


paſſes, before it comes into thoſe of the teader ; or what part of the profit 


each hand muſt retain, as a motive for tranſmitting it to the next. 


the intermediate agents. What price ſhall be fet upon the book, is, to the 
| bookſellers, wholly indifferent, provided that they gain a Proportionate profit 


We will call our primary agent in London, Mr. Cadell, who receives 


demand; by him they are ſold to Mr. Dilly, a wholeſale bookſeller, who 


ſends them into the country; and the laſt ſeller is the country bookſeller. 
Here are three profits to be paid between the printer and the reader, or in the 


ſtyle of commerce, between the manufacturer and the conſumer ; and if any 
of theſe profits is too penuriouſly diſtributed, the proceſs of commerce is. 


« We 


our books from us, gives them room in his warehouſe, and iſſues them on 
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1 We ate now come to the practical queſtion, what is to be done? You 
will tell me, with reaſon, that I have faid nothing, till I declare how much, 
according to my opinion, of the ultimate cy ought to be diſtributed through 


the whole ſucceſſion of ſale. 
«© The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very great: but let it be con- 


ſidered before it is refuſed. We mult allow, for profit, between thirty and 


thirty-five per cent. between ſix and ſeven ſhillings in the pound; that is, for 


every book which coſts the laſt buyer twenty ſhillings, we muſt charge Mr. 


Cadell with ſomething leſs than fourteen, We muſt ſet the copies at fourteen 


ſhillings each, and ſuperadd what is called the quarterly-book, or for every 
hundred books ſo charged we muſt deliver an hundred and four. 

The profits will then ſtand thus: 

« Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no 0 credit, ol be 7 for 
warehouſe room and attendance by a ſhilling Profit on each book, and his 
chance of the quarterly-book. 

Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen ſhillings, and who will expect 
the quarterly-book if he takes five-and twenty, will ſell it to his country cuſ- 
tomer at ſixteen And ſix-pence, by which, at the hazard of loſs, and the 
certainty of long *redit, he gains the regular profit of ten per cent, which Is 
expected in the wholeſale trade. 

« The country bookſeller, buying at ſixteen and FOR and commonly 
truſting a conſiderable time, gains but three and ſix-pence, and, if he truſts 
a year, not much more than two and ſix-pence; otherwiſe than as he may, 
perhaps, take as long credit as he gives. „ 

* With leſs profit than this, and more you ſee he cannot . the country 
bookſeller cannot live; for his receipts are ſmall, and his debts ſometimes 


bad. 
Thus, dr Sir, I have been 1 by Dr, π ,, 58 lever. to give 


you a detail of the circulation of books, which, perhaps, every man has-not 


had opportunity of knowing ; and which thoſe who know it, do 0. per- 
haps, always _— conſider. : 
| * I am, &c. | T 

„ March 12, 1776. Sau. Jonxsox“.“ 


I am happy in giving this full and clear ſtatement to the publick, to vindicate, by the 
authority of the greateſt authour of his age, that reſpectable body of men, the Bookſellers of 
London, from vulgar reflections, as if their profits were exorbitant, when, in truth, Dr. Johnſon 
has here allowed them more than fry uſually demand, 


I 
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Having arrived i in London late on Friday, the 15th of March, I haſtened 
next morning to wait on Dr. Johnſon, at his houſe; but found he was 
removed from Johnſon's- court, No. 7, to Bolt- court, No. 8, ſtill keeping to 


marked in my Journal, is, as follows, I felt a fooliſh regret that he had left 
a court which bore his name; but it was not fooliſh to be affected with ſome 
tenderneſs of regard for a place in which I had ſeen him a great deal, from 


in, and which had often. appeared to my imagination while I trod its pavement, 
in the ſolemn darkneſs of the night, to be ſacred to wiſdom and piety.” 


SG 


Being informed that he was at Mr. Thrale's, in the Borough, J haſtened 
thither, and found Mrs. Thrale and him at breakfaſt. I was kindly welcomed. 


elevated as if if brought into another. ſtate Mrs. Thrale and 1 8 looked 


ee e 


vw 7 F "or lf 
25 admiration and affection for him. I ſhall ever recollect this ſcene with great 


* T1 pleaſure, 1 exclaimed to her, © I am now, intellectually, Hermippus redivivus, 


Fun 


977 l am letra reſtored by him, by transfuſion of mind.” There are many 


- 
k. 4s "a: 


_ Ad, jug Phot e from au l U 
He ſeemed v very happy in the near proſpect of going to Italy with Mr. and 


Mrs. Thrale. © But (ſaid he,) before leaving England I am to take a jaunt 
= .- 4 ö D to Oxford, Birmingham, my native city Lichfield, and my old friend, Dr. 
 _ Taylor's, at Aſhbourne, in Derbyſhire. I ſhall go in a few days, and you, 
' Boſwell, ſhall go with me.” I was ready to accompany him; being willing 
** even to leave London to have the pleaſure of his converſation. 

1 

9 "A 4 J mentioned with much regret the extravagance of the repreſentative of a 

great family in Scotland, by which there was danger of its being ruined ; and 
wn of" — as Johnſon reſpected it for its antiquity, he joined with me in thinking it would 
fe 9 9 happy if this perſon ſhould die. Mrs. Thrale ſeemed ſhocked at this, 

f 4A as feudal barbarity; and faid, I do not underſtand this preference of the 

= — ; eſtate to its owner; of the land to the man who walks upon that land.“ 
q — — Jonxsox. « Nay, Madam, it is not a preference of the land to its owner; 
* 107 vt P; It i is the preference of a family to an individual. Here is an eſtabliſhment in 
105 75 a country, which is of importance for ages not only to the chief but to his 
5 people; an eſtabliſhment which extends upwards and downwards; chat this 


vs |; Lhould b be — by one idle fellow is a tad ching. : hs 
i 


his favourite Fleet-ſtreet, My reflection at the time upon this change as 


whence I had often iſſued a better and a happier man than when I went | 


In a moment he was in a full glow of COnV« ation, and I felt myſelf 


) who admire and reſpect B Mr, Johnſon, but you and I love 


to each "other While he talked, and our looks expreſſed our congenial ! * 1 


fn 
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1776. 
Tut. & ſerieses of men, to whom the people are accuſtomed to look up as to their 


ou! « wee oh fall 
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He fail © Entails/ are good, becauſe it is good to preſerve in a country, 


leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity of land in commerce, to excite 
induſtry and keep money in the country; for if no land were to be bought i in 
a country, there would be no encouragement to acquire wealth, becauſe a 
family could not be founded there; or if it were acquired, it muſt be carried 


Away to another country where land may be bought. And although the land 


in every country will remain the ſame, and be as fertile where there is no 
money, as where there is, yet all that portion of the happineſs of civil life, 
which is produced by money circulating in a country, would be loſt.” BoswzLr. 
ce Then, Sir, would it be for the advantage of a country that all its lands were 


ſold at once?” TJonnson. © So far, Sir, as money produces good it would 
be an advantage; for, then that country would have as much money circu- 


lating in it as it is worth. But to be ſure this would”: be counterbalanced 24 


| n attending a total change of proprietors.” 


I expreſſed my opinion that the power of entailing ſhould be limited thus : 


- & That there ſhould be one third, or perhaps one half of the land of a country 


kept free for commerce; that the proportion allowed to be entailed, ſhould be 
parcelled out fo as that no family could entail above a certain quantity, Let a 
family according to the abilities of its repreſentatives, be richer or Poorer in 
different generations, or always rich if its repreſentatives. be always wiſe : but 
let its abſolute permanency be moderate. In this way we ſhould be certain of 


there being always a number of eſtabliſhed roots; and as in the courſe of 
nature, there is in every age an extinction of ſame families, there would be 


continual openings for men -ambitious of perpetuity, to plant a ſtock. in the 
entail ground?, Jonnson. © Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to regu- 
late the ſyſtem of entails, when the evil of too much land being locked up 
by them 1s felt, than we can do at preſent when it is not felt.“ 

1 mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on e The Wealth of Nations,” 
which was juſt publiſhed, and that Sir John Pringle had obſerved to me, that 
Dr. Smith, who had n never been in N could not be * to write well 


The privilege of cipetrddey in a family an eſtate and arms indefeafibl 1 generation to 


generation, is enjoyed by none of his Majeſty's ſubjects except in Scotland, where the legal fiction 


of a fue and recovery is unknown, It is a privilege ſo proud, that I ſhould think it would be 
praper to have the exerciſe of it dependent on the royal prerogatiye, It ſeems abſurd to permit 


the power of perpetuating their repreſentation, to men, who having had no eminent merit, have 


truly no name. The King, as the impartial father of his people, would never refuſe to grant the 
OP to thoſe who ei it. e, + oo = / Lag £ 7 4A. K 


for e 22 1 
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vn that ſubject any more than a lawyer upon phyſick. JonxsON. “ He is 1776. 
miſtaken, Sir; a man who has never been engaged in trade himſelf may E. 
undoubtedly write well upon trade, and there is nothing which requires more | 
to be illuſtrated by philoſophy than trade does. As to mere wealth, that is 
to ſay, money, it is clear that one nation or one individual cannot increaſe its 
ſtore but by making another poorer: but trade procures what is more valu- 
able, the reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of different countries. A 
merchant ſeldom thinks but of his own particular trade. To write a good | : 0 
book upon it, a man mult have extenſive views. It is not neceſſary to have 
practiſed, to write well upon a ſubject.“ I mentioned law as a ſubject 
on which no man could write well without practice. Johxsox. “ Why, 
Sir, in England, where ſo much money is to be got by the practice of the 
law, moſt of our writers upon it have been in practice; though Blackſtone 
had not been much in practice when he publiſhed his Commentaries. But 
upon thẽ Continent, the great writers on law have not all been in practice: EY 
Grotius, indeed, was; but Puffendorf was not, Burlamaqui was not.” 
When we had talked of the great conſequence which a man acquired by 
being employed in his profeſſion, 1 ſuggeſted a doubt of the juſtice of 
the general opinion, that it is. improper in a lawyer to ſolicit employment; 
for why, .I urged, ſhould it not be equally allowable to ſolicit that as 
the means of conſequence, as it is to ſolicit votes to be elected a member of 
parliament? Mr. Strahan had told me, that a countryman of his and mine, 
who had riſen to eminence in the law, had, when firſt making his way, ſolicited 
him to get him employed in city cauſes. Jounson. „Sir, it is wrong to ſtir | 5 
up law - ſuits; but when once it is certain that a law- ſuit is to go on, there is | 
nothing wrong in a lawyer's endeavouring that he ſhall have the benefit, rather 1 
than another.” BOSwELL. «You would not ſolicit employment, Sir, if you 15 
were a lawyer.” JohNsON. © No, Sir; but not becauſe I ſhould think it 
wrong, but becauſe I ſhould diſdain it.“ This was a good diſtinction, which #2 
will be felt by men of juſt pride. He proceeded: * However, I would not ' 
have a lawyer to be wanting to himſelf in uſing fair means. I would have 
him to inject a little hint now and then, to prevent his being overlooked.” 
Lord Mounſtuart's bill for a Scotch militia, in ſupporting which his Lord- 
ſhip had made an able ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, was now a pretty F 
general topick of converſation. —JoaxsoNn. © As Scotland contributes ſo little 
land-tax towards the general ſupport of the nation, @ ought not to have a 
militia paid out of the general fund, unleſs it ſhould be thought for the general 
intereſt, that Scotland ſhould be protected from an invaſion, which no man 


. . 5 can 


# 
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1776. ean think wi happen; for what enemy would invade Scotland, where there is 
Ftas, 67. nothing to be got? No, Sir; now that the Scotch have not the pay of Engliſh 5 
ſoldiers ſpent among them, as ſo many troops are fent abroad, they are trying to 
get money another way by having a militia paid. If they are afraid, and feriouſly | 
TE. _ defire to have an armed force to defend them, they ſhould pay for it. Your 
| ſcheme i is to retain a part of your little land-tax, by making us pay and clothe 
your militia.” BoswszLt, © You ſhould not talk of we and yon, Sir; there 
is now an Union.” . Jonnsox. © There muſt be a diſtinction of intereſt, while 
the proportions of land- tax are ſo unequal. If Yorkſhire ſhould fay, © Inſtead 
of paying our land-tax, we will keep a greater number of militia,” it would 
be unreaſonable,” In this argument my friend was certainly in the wrong. 
The land- tax is as unequally proportioned between different parts of England, 
as between England and Scotland ; nay, it is conſiderably unequal in Scotland 
. itſelf. But the land- tax is but a ſmall part of the numerous branches + | 
5 publick revenue, all of which Scotland pays preciſely as England does. 
; «art, 1/7 French invaſion made in Scotland would ſoon penetrate into England. * 
44. He thus diſcourſed upon ſuppoſed obligations in ſettling eſtates: 4 Where 


. 


25 „ 5 ab A, @ man gets the unlimited property of an eſtate, there is no obligation upon 


him in jaſtire to leave it to one perſon rather than to another, There is 4 
motive of preference from kindne/5, and this kindneſs is generally entertained 
for the neareſt relation. If I owe a particular man a ſum of money, I am 
_ obliged to let that man have the next money I get, and cannot in juſtice tet 
another have it: but if I owe money to no man, I may difpoſe of what get 
as I pleaſe. There is not a debitum juſtitiæ to a man's next heir; there is only 
2 debitum caritatis. It is plain, then, that I have morally a choice, accord- 
ing to my liking. If J have a brother in want, he has a elaim from affection 
to my aſſiſtance : but if I have alſo a brother in want, whom I like better, he 
bas a preferable claim. The righe of an heir at law is only this, that he i is 
4.4 do have the ſucceſſion to an eſtate, in caſe no other perſon is appointed to it 
by the owner. His right is merely preferable to that of the King.” 
73. We got into a boat to croſs over to Black- friars; and as we moved along 
5 5 7 the Thames, I talked to him of a little volume, which, altogether unknown 
—— . to him, was advertiſed to be publiſhed in a few days, under the title of 
det te Fobnſoniana, or Bon Mots of Dr: Johnſon.” Jornsen. “Sir, it is a mighty 
271 pes , . mmpudent thing.“ Bos SWELL, « Pray, Sir, could you have no- redreſs if you. 
were to proſecute a pWbliſher for bringing out, under your name, what you. 
never ſaid, and aſcribing to you dull ſtupid nonſenſe, or making you ſwear 
n. as many ignorant relaters of your bon mots mots do? JonnsoNn. No, 
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Sir; there will always be ſome truth mixed with the falſehood, and how can 176. 


it be aſcertained how much is true and how much is falſe? Beſides, Sir, what 31777; 
damages would a jury give me for having been repreſented as ſwearing ?” | 
BoswzLL. © I think, Sir, you ſhould at leaſt diſavow ſuch a publication, 15 9 


| becauſe the world and poſterity might with much plauſible foundation ſa x. 


Here is a volume which was publickly advertiſed and came out in Dr, 
Johnſon's own time, and, by his ſilence, was admitted by him to be genuine. 
JoansoN. * ſhall give myſelf no trouble about the matter.“ 

He was, perhaps, above ſuffering from ſuch ſpurious publications; but 1 
could not help thinking, that many men would be much injured in their 
reputation, by having abſurd and vicious ſayings imputed to them; and that 
redreſs ought in ſuch caſes to be given. 


He ſaid, The value of 8 ſtory 7 on its being true. A "wy_ 4 


is a picture either of an indi LH or o Haba in p39, Seher pEral : if, it. b * . 
falſe, it is a picture of nothing. For e . a man ſhould tell tar hn 4” - 


ern . * 
„ . 8 
Johnſon, before ſetting out for Italy, as he had to croſs the Alps, fat dowcrngg 


to make himſelf wings. This many people would believe; but it would be 


a picture of nothing. (naming a worthy friend of outs, ) uſed to 0 , 


think a ſtory, a ſtory, till 1 ſhewed him that truth was eſſential to it.” 1 
obſerved, that Foote entertained · us with ſtories which were not true; but that, 
indeed, it was properly not as narratives that Foote's ſtories pleaſed us, but as 
collections of ludicrous images. Jonnson, © Foote is quite impartial, for 
he tells lies of every body.” [hes „ glare. al wc Jo r hot oh poatlers, 
The importance of ſtrict and ſcrupulous veracity cannot be too often incul- 
© cated. Johnſon was known to be ſo rigidly attentive to it, that even in his 

common converſation the ſlighteſt circumſtance was mentioned with exact 


preciſion. The knowledge of his having ſuch a principle and habit made 4 . | 


his friends have a perfect reliance on the truth of every thing that he told, how- * 

ever it might have been doubted if told by many others. K As an inſtance of . 
this, I may mention an odd incident which he related as having happened to 
him one night in Fleet-ſtreet. © A gentlewoman (ſaid he) begged I would give 


her my arm to aſſiſt her in croſſing the ſtreet, which I accordingly did; upon onde ee —2 


which ſhe offered me a ſhilling, ſuppoſing me to be the watchman. I per- 
ceived that ſhe was ſomewhat in liquor.“ This, if told by moſt people, 
would have been thought an invention: when told by mm it was believed I 

by his friends as much as if they had ſeen what paſſed 7 
We landed at the Temple-ſtairs, where we parted, 
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1776. = found him in the evening in- Mrs. Williams's room. We talked: of 
rlltaus orders. He ſaid, It is as unreaſonable for a man to go into a Car- 
thuſian convent, for fear of being immoral, as for a man to cut off his hands for 
fear he ſhould ſteal, There is, indeed, great reſolution-in the immediate act 
„ of diſmembering himſelf; but when that is once done, he has no longer any 
 *  , merit: for though it is out of his power to ſteal; yet he may all his life be 
275 2- thief in his heart. So when a man has once become a Carthuſian, he is 
24 obliged to continue fo, whether he chooſes it or not. Their ſilence, too, is 
abſurd. We read in the goſpel of the apoſtles being ſent to preach, but not 
to hold their tongues. All ſeverity that does not tend to increaſe good, or 
prevent evil, is idle. I ſaid to the Lady Abbeſs of a convent, © Madam, you 
are here, not for the love of virtue, but the fear of vice.” She ſaid, © She 
ſhould remember this as long as ſhe lived.“ I thought it hard to give her 
this view of her ſituation, when ſhe could not help it; and, indeed, I won- 
dered at the whole of what he now faid ; becauſe, both in his 2 Rambler” 
and < Idler,” he treats religious auſterities with much folemnity of reſpect. 
Finding him ſtill perſevering in his abſtinence from wine, I ventured to 
ſpeak to him of it —Jounsox. „ Sir, I have no objection to a man's drinking 
wine, if he can do it in moderation. I found myſelf apt to go to exceſs in it, 
and therefore, after having been for ſome time without it, on account of ill- 
neſs, I thought it better not to return to it. Every man is to judge for 
himſelf, according to the effects which he experiences. One of the fathers 
tells us, he found faſting made him fo peeviſh that he did not practiſe it. 
Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxication, he was by no 
means harſh and unforgiving to thoſe who indulged in occaſional exceſs in wine: 
One of his friends, I well remember, came to ſup at a tavern with him and 
ſome other gentlemen, and too plainly diſcovered that he had drunk too 
much at dinner. When one who loved miſchief, thinking to produce a ſevere 
_ cenſure, aſked Johnſon, ſome days afferwards, « Well, Sir, what did your 
friend ſay to you, as an apology for being in ſuch a ſituation ?” Johnſon 
_ anſwered, © Sir, he. faid all that a man n ay: he ſaid he was ſorry 
for it. 
I heard him once give a very judicious pratical advice upon this ſubject: 
A man, (ſaid he,) who has been drinking wine at all freely, ſhould never go 
into a new company With thoſe who have partaken of wine with him, he 
may be pretty well i uniſon; but he will probably be offenſive, or appear 
_ ridiculous, to other people. 8 | 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
He allowed very great influence to education. © I do not deny, Sir, but 


there is ſome original difference in minds ; but it is nothing i in compariſon of tat. 
what is formed by education. We may inſtance the ſcience of numbers, which 


all minds are equally capable of attaining ; ; yet we find a prodigious difference 


in the powers of different men, in that reſpect, after they are grown up, 
becauſe their minds have been more or leſs exerciſed in_it; and I think the 


ſame cauſe will explain the difference of excellence in other things, gradations 


admitting always ſome difference in the firſt principles.” 


This is a difficult ſubject; but it is beſt to hope that diligence may do a 


great deal. We are /ure of what it can 59 in increaſing our mechanical force 


Mm © 


4 H . 


and dexterity. . 
I again viſited him on Monday. He took occaſion to enlarge, as he 
often did, upon the wretchedneſs of a ſea- life. A ſhip is worſe than a 


gaol. There is, in a gaol, better air, better company, better conyeniency of 
every kind; and a ſhip has the, 1e, additional di 1 of am © in danger. 
When men come to like a ſea-life, they are not fit to live on land.” —< Then 
(ſaid I,) it would be cruel in a father to breed his ſon to the ſea.” JokNSsON. 


ce It would be cruel in a father.who thinks as I do. Men go to fea, before 


they know the unhappineſs of that way of life; and when they have come to 
know it, they cannot eſcape from it, becauſe it is then too late to chooſe 
another profeſſion; as indeed is generally the caſe with men, ek: Ng have 5 


once engaged in any particular way of life..“ - Af 
On Tueſday, March 19, . which was fixed for our propoſed j jaunt, we met 


in the morning at the Somerſet coffee-houſe in the Strand, where we were 


taken up by the Oxford coach. He was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn, the 


architect; and a gentleman of Merton College, whom we did not know, had 
the fourth ſeat. We ſoon got into converſation ; for it was very remarkable 
of Johnſon, that the preſence of a ſtranger was no reſtraint upon his talk. 
I obſerved that Garrick, who was about to quit the ſtage, would ſoon have 
an eaſier life. JoansoN. © I doubt that, Sir.” BosweLL. © Why, Sir, he will 
be Atlas with the burthen off his back.” JoHNsoN. « But I know not, Sir, if 
he will be ſo ſteady without his load. However, he ſhould never play any 
more, but be entirely the gentleman, and not partly the player: he ſhould no 

longer ſubje& himſelf. to be hiſſed by a mob, or to be inſolently treated by 

performers, whom he uſed to rule with a high hand, and who would gladly 
retaliate.” BoswELL. © I think he ſhould play once ear for the benefit of 
decayed actors, as it has been ſaid he means to do.“ Johxsox. © Alas, 


Sir! he will ſoon be a decayed actor himſelf.“ 
= | 1 7 ohnſon 
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nj THE LIFE -OF DR. JOHNSON. 
2776. | ' Tohnſon expreſſed his diſapprobation of ornamental architecture, ſuch as mag- 
Hut. 67. nificent columns ſupporting a portica, or expenſive pilaſters ſupporting merely 


their own capitals, . becauſe it conſumes labour diſproportionate to its 

ae”, . Utility.” For the ſame reaſon he ſatyriſed ſtatuary. © Painting (ſaid he,) 
cConſumes labour not diſproportionate to its effect; but a fellow will hack half 

ls 4 bo dots a year at a block of marble to make ſomething 1 in ſtone that: hardly reſembles. 


72 
J 


L 4 
1 


if. we „„a man. The value of ſtatuary is n to its difficulty. You would not 
. — 805 value the fineſt head cut upon a carrot. Here he ſeemed to me to be 
£7 4  ftrangely deficient in taſte; for ſurely ſtatuary is a noble art of imitation, and 
2 far, pPreſerves a wonderful expreſſion of the varieties of the human frame; and 
, although it muſt be allowed that the circumſtances of difficulty enhances the 


value of a marble head, we ſhould conſider, that if it requires a dong time 


1 Cs 72 3 in the performance, it has a proportionate value in durability. 
. Wet 2 EE Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. Johnſon kept him ane eds 
4 4, Yo © : # but with a kindly authority. The ſpirit of the artiſt, however, roſe againſt 
6 5 of / what he thought a Gothick attack, and he made a briſk defence. What, 
„ 2 Sir, will you allow no value to beauty in architecture or in ſtatuary? Why 
bh de hs x ih mould we allow it then in writing? Why do you take the trouble to give us 
55 : | . „ „ , , ſo many fine alluſions, and bright 1 images, and elegant phraſes? You might 


convey all your inſtruction without theſe ornaments.“ Johnſon ſmiled with 
complacency ; but ſaid, « Why, Sir, all theſe ornaments are uſeful, becauſe 
they obtain an eaſier reception for truth ; but a building is not at all more 
convenient for being decorated with ſuperfluous carved work.” _ 

Gwyn at laſt was lucky enough to make one reply to Dr. Johnſon, which 
he allowed to be excellent. Johnſon cenfured him for taking down a 
church which might have ſtood many years, and building a new one at a 
different Place, for no other reaſon but that there might be a direct road to 
.a new bridge; and his expreſſion was, Lou are taking a church out of the 
way, that the people may go in a ſtraight line to the bridge.“ No, Sir 
(ſaid Gwyn) J am putting the church in the way, that the people may not 
go out of the way. Johxsox. (with a hearty loud laugh of approbation,) 
Speak no more. Reſt your colloquial fame upon this.” 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnſon and I went directly to Univerſity 
College, but were diſappointed on finding that one of the fellows, his friend 
Mr. Scott, who accompanied him from Newcaſtle to Edinburgh, was gone 

to the country. Wy put up at the Angel inn, and paſſed the evening 

by ourſelves in eaſy and familiar converſation, Talking of conſtitutional 

. he obſerved, © A man ſo afflicted, Sir, muſt divert diſtreſſing _ 
thougnts, 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
thoughts, and not combat with them.“ Boswsr:. © May: not he think them 


madneſs. He ſhould have a lamp conſtantly burning in his bed-ehamber 
during the night, and if wakefully diſturbed, take a book, and read, and 
compoſe himſelf to reſt. To have the management of the mind is a great 
art, and it may be attained in a conſiderable degree by experience and 
habitual exerciſe.” BoswzELIILI. * Should not he provide amuſements for him- 


ſelf? Would it not, for inſtance, be right for him to take a courſe of 


chymiſtry?“ JonxSON. © Let him take a courſe of chymiſtry, or a courſe of 
rope-dancing, or a courſe of any thing to which he is inclined at the time. 
Let him contrive to have as many retreats for his mind as he can, as many 
things to which it can fly from itſel Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy” is 
a valuable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But there is great 
ſpirit and great power in what Burton ſays, when he writes from his own mind.” 
Next morning we viſited Dr. Wetherell, Maſter of Univerſity College, 
with whom Dr. Johnfon conferred on the moſt advantageous mode of 
diſpoſing of the books printed at the Clarendon preſs, on which ſubject his 
letter has been inſerted in a former page. ] oſten had occaſion to remark, 

Johnſon loved buſineſs, loved to have his wiſdom actually operate on real. 


life. Dr. Wetherell and! talked of him without reſerve in his own e eee | 


WEerTHERELL. © I would have given him a hundred guineas if he would 
have written a preface to his © Political Tracts,” by way of a Diſcourſe on the 
Britiſh Conſtitution.” BoswzLL. © Dr. Johnſon, though in his writings, and 


upon all occaſions a great friend to the conſtitution both in church and ſtate, 


has. never written expreſsly in ſupport of either. There 1s really a claim 
upon him for both. I am ſure he could give a volume of no great bulk. 


upon each, which would compriſe all the fubftance, and with his ſpirit would 


effectually maintain them. He ſhould erect a fort on the confines of each.“ 
J could perceive that he was diſpleaſed by this dialogue. He burſt out, 


« Why ſhould 7 be always writing?“ I hoped he was conſcious that the debt 


was juſt, and meant to diſcharge it, though he diſt; ked being dunned. 
We then went to Pembroke College, and waited on. his old friend Dr. 
Adams, the maſter of it, whom: I found to be a moſt polire, pleaſing, com- 


municative man. Before his advancement to the headſhip of his College, 


EF had intended to go and viſit him at Shrewſbury, where he was rector of 
St. Chad's, in order to get from him what particulars he could recollect of 
Johnſon's academical .life, He now obligingly gave me part of that 

— authentic k. 


=" 4 


* 
. 7776, . 
down, Sir?“ Jonxsow. © No, Sir. To attempt to think them down is mi 67. 
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| THE LIFE OF DR JOHNSON. Fa 
1776. authentick information, which, with what I afterwards owed to his kindnefs, 
"Etat, 67, Will be found incorporated in its proper place in this work. 
; Dr. Adams had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an able anſwer to David Hume $ 


ee Eſſay on Miracles.” He told me he had once 
Hume in London; that Hume ſhook hands with him, and ſaid, « You have 


I took the liberty to object to treating an infidel writer with ſmooth civility. 


i pf fie wr ls 5 . | Where there is a controverſy concerning a paſſage in a claſſick authour, or 
. erruy ans U 17 concerning a queſtion in antiquities, or any other ſubject in Which human 
: | 2. c ＋ Uh I happineſs is not deeply .intereſted, a man may treat his antagoniſt with 

ll + Are 2 60 politeneſs and even reſpect. But where the controverſy is concerning the truth 


of religion, it is of ſuch vaſt importance to him who maintains it, to obtain 
— 5 9505 i ft ef the victory, that the perſon of an opponent ought not to be ſpared. If a man 


as odious, though the Infidel.may think himſelf in the right. A robber who 
reaſons as the gang do in the Beggar's Opera,” who call themſelves 
practical Philoſophers, and may have as much ſincerity as pernicious /pecu- 
lative philoſophers, is not the leſs an object of juſt indignation. An aban- 
. Fo 2 Hall I, therefore, not deteſt him? And if I catch him making an attempt 
2 ſhall treat him with politeneſs? No, I will kick him down ſtairs, or run 
7 kun through the body: that is, if I really love my wife, or have a true 

{ frees Þ rational notion of honour. An Infidel then ſhould not be treated handſomely 
BY * by a Chriſtian, merely becauſe he endeavours to rob with ingenuity. I do 

oY p . declare, however, that I am exceedingly unwilling to be provoked to anger, 
. why 93% 5 and could I be perſuaded that truth would not ſuffer from a cool moderation 
in its defenders, I ſhould wiſh to preſerve good humour, at leaſt, in every 
controverſy nor, indeed, do I ſee why a man ſhould loſe his temper while 


image of Virtue, could ſhe be een. . Johnſon coincided with me and ſaid, 
When a man voluntarily engages in an important controverſy, he is to do 
all he can to leſſen his antagoniſt, becauſe authority from perſonal reſpect has 
much weight with moſt people, and often more than reaſoning. If my 
- Antagoniſt writes bad language, though that may not be eſſential to the 
queſtion; I will attack him for his bad eee ” Apaus. © You would 


d in company with 


treated me much better than I deſerve; and that they exchanged viſits. 


Ws firmly believes that religion. is an invaluable treaſure, he will conſider a writer 
who endeavours to deprive mankind of it as a robber; he will look upon him 


doned profligate may think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife; but 


= / he does all he can to refute an opponent. I think ridicule may be fairly 
„ uſed againſt an infidel; for inſtance, if he be an ugly fellow, and yet abſurdly 
af tt vain of his perſon, we may contraſt his appearance with Cicero's beautiful 
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not joſtle a chimney-ſweeper.“ J OHNSON, © Yes, Sir, if it were | neceſlary 


to joſtle him down.” 
Dr. Adams told us, that in ſome of the Colleges at Oxford, the fellows 


had exchided the ſtudents from ſocial intercourſe with them in the common. 
room. Jounson. „ They are in the right, Sir, for there can be no real 
converſation, no fair exertion of mind amongſt them, if the young men are by; 


for a man who has a character does not chooſe to ſtake it in their preſence.” 


BoswtLL. © But, Sir, may there not be very good - converſation without a 


23 
1776. 
— — 
Etat. 6). 


conteſt for ſuperiority?” JofNSON. © No animated converſation, Sir, for it 


cannot be but one or other will come off ſuperiour. I do not mean that the 
victor muſt have the better of the argument, for he may take the weak ſide; 


but his, ſuperiority of parts and knowledge will neceſſarily appear: and he 


to whom he thus ſhews himſelf ſuperiour is leſſened in the eyes of the young 


men. You know it was faid, © Mallem cum Scaligero errare quam cum Clavio 


| reff? ſapere. In the ſame manner take. Bentley's and Jaſon de Neres' 


Comments upon Horace, you will admire — more when — than 


Jaſon when right. 5 


We walked with Dr. Adam into uw. e 8 rd and into the 
common room. Jonvsox. (after a reverie of meditation,) © Aye! Here 
I uſed: to play at drafts with Phil. Jones and Fludyer. Jones loved beer, 
and did not get very forward in the church. Fludyer turned out a ſcoundrel, 
_2 Whig, and ſaid he was aſhamed of having been bred at Oxford. He had 
a living at Putney, and got under the eye of ſome retainers to the court at 


that time, and fo became a violent Whig: but he had been a ſcoundrel all 
along, to be ſure.” BoswELL. © Was he a ſcoundrel, Sir, in any other way 
than being a political ſcoundrel ? Did he cheat at ar afts * Joxsov. 4 Sir, 


we never played for money. 


He then carried me to viſit Dr. 138 Canon of Chriſt-Church, and * POST. 


Divinity Profeſſor, with whoſe learned and lively converſation we were much 
pleaſed. He gave us an invitation to dinner, which Dr. Johnſon told me 


was a high honour. „ Sir, it is a great thing to dine with the Canons of 


Chriſt-Church.” We could not accept his invitation, as we were engaged 
to dine at Univerſity College, We had an excellent dinner there, with the 
Maſter and Fellows, it being St. Cuthbert's day, which is kept by them as a 
feſtival, as he was a ſaint of Durham, with which this College is much 
connected. 


of Norwich, of whoſe abilities, in different reſpects, che publick has had 
Vor. II. E 8 eminent 


We drank tea with Dr. Horne, Pr eſident of Magdalen College, now Biſhop 


het 64. C. 
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tat, 67. by knowing him perſonally. He had talked of publiſhing an edition of 


THE LIFE OF, DR. JOHNSON. 
-eminent proofs, and the eſteem annexed to whoſe character was increaſed 


Walton's Lives, but had laid aſide that deſign, upon Dr. Johnſon's telling 
him, from miſtake, that Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had wiſhed to 
negociate between Lord Hailes and him, that one or other ſhould perform ſo 
good a work. Jonnsow. © In order to do it well, it will be neceffary to 
collect all the editions of Walton's Lives. By way of adapting the book to 
the taſte of the preſent age, they have, in a later edition, left out a viſion 


which he relates Dr: Donne had, but it ſhould be reftored ; and there ſhould be 


a critical catalogue given of the works of the different perſons whoſe lives. 
were written by Walton, and therefore their works mult 'be marred read by 


the editor.” 


We then went to Trinity College, where he introduced 1 me to Mr. Thomas 
Warton, with whom we paſſed a part of the evening. We talked of 
biography.—Joaxson. © It is rarely well executed. They only who live 


with a man can write his life with any genuine exactneſs and diſcrimination ;. 


and few people who have lived with'a man know what to remark about him. 
The chaplain of a late Biſhop, whom I was to aſſiſt in writing forne memoirs 


of his Lordſhip, could tell me almoſt nothing.“ 


I faid, Mr. Robert Dodfley's life ſhould be written, as he had been ſo much 
cones with the wits of his time, and by his literary merit had raiſed him- 


ſelf from the ſtation of a footman. Mr. Warton ſaid, he had publiſhed a little 


volume under the title of * The Muſe in Livery.” TJonwsown. © I doubt | 
whether Dodſley's brother would thank a man who ſhould write His life: yet 
Dodſley himſelf was not unwilling that his original low condition. ſhould be 
recollected. When Lord Lyttelton's © Dialogues of the Dead came out, one 
of which is between Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Darteneuf, a modern 
epicure, Dodſley faid to 1 J knew Darteneuf well, for I was once his 
footman.“ 

Biography led us to ſpeak of Dr. John Campbell, who had written a conſider- 
able part of the © Biographia Britannica.” Johnſon, though he valued him highly, 
was of opinion that there was not ſo much in his great work, A Political 
Survey of Great-Britain,” as the world had been taught to expect ; and had 
faid to me, that he believed Campbell's diſappointment, on account of the bad 
ſucceſs of that work, had killed him. He this evening obſerved of it, © That 


work was his death.” Mr. Warton, not adverting to his meaning, anſwered, 


I believe fo; from the great attention he beſtowed on it.” Joanson, © Nay, 


1285 he died of want of attention, if * died at all by that book.“ 8 EB 
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THE LIFE OF DR JOHNSON. __ 27 
We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written in a very melliflu- 1776. 
ous ſtyle, but which, under pretext of another ſubject, contained much artful 3 rang 1 | 
| infidelity. I faid it was not fair to attack us thus unexpectedly; he ſhould _ ,, . 2 . Fee. 
have warned us of our danger, before we entered his garden of flowerß ??? r / , , 14 2 
eloquence, by advertiſing, Spring- guns and man-traps ſet here.” The E #777 2 3 
authour had been an Oxonian, and was remembered there for having « turned = „„ pH, Pet 
Papiſt. I obſerved, that as he had changed ſeveral times—from the Zer-. 4d 7 IN 
Church of England to the Church of Rome from the Church of Rome 2 A 1 


1 * . Nc ne Of . | ; . gy . * J Lv - * * 3 
to infidelity— did not deſpair yet of ſeeing him a methodiſt preacher. ©," ,, „ 2, 

; * 4 5 4 5 4 N 74 12 Ts ? of LR 62 
Jonxsox. (laughing,) © It is ſaid, that his range has been more extenſive, * , Ll AS Hed „ 


and that he has once been Mahometan. However, now that he has publiſned 7 , | 
% , his infidelity, he will probably rſiſt in it.” BOSwELL. “I am nox quits ſure PT f 
of that, Sir.“ bl. 4 A 2 1 Ld 2 W Fa ie 2 22 | EIT e Ca rel 


I mentioned Sir R * 88 OT dublihed bs his *«« "chi 


| "3 . + E$47 4 
D, „ 22 # | 
with the avowed hae” of obliging himſelf to lead a religious lle; yet, that te. ÿÜꝗ . 
cc £ - gn” « — . Ho 
his conduct was by no means ſtrictly ſuitable. Joizxsox. Steele, I angle, 3 „ 
Can $44.9. wif ew 5 3 7 as | 
practiſed the lighter vices.” tr kit. 49 E CE A E. E. A r, Fare 4 OT, Lhe * 


Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not ſup wit with us at our inn; "we had 
therefore another evening by ourſelves. I aſked Johnſon, whether a man's 
being forward in making himſelf known to eminent people, and ſeeing as 
much of life, and getting as much information as he could in every way, was 
not yet leſſening himſelf by his forwardneſs. JohNsON. No, Sir; a man 
always makes himſelf greater, as he increaſes his knowledge.” L- FT] 2 4. 

I cenſured fome ludicrous fantaſtick dialogues between two coach-horſes, 
and other ſuch ſtuff, which Baretti had lately publiſhed. He joined with me, 
; and faid, © Nothing odd will do long. © Triſtram Shandy' did not laſt.” 1. 
5 wy u expreſſed a deſire to be acquainted with a lady who had been much talked of, 

and univerſally celebrated for extraordinary addreſs and inſinuation. JoaxsoN. 
7779 ce Never believe extraordinary characters which you hear of people. Depend 
44 4 upon it, Sir, they are exaggerated. You do not ſee one man ſhoot a great 
_ 7 deal higher than another.” I mentioned Mr. Burke. JohxsoN. © Yes; 
Burke is an extraordinary man. His ſtream of mind is perpetual.” It is very 
pleaſing to me to record, that Johnſon's high eſtimation of the talents of this 
, gentleman was uniform from their early acquaintance. Sir Joſhut Reynolds 
P74 5 informs me, that when Mr. Burke was firſt elected a member of parliament, 
, and Sir John Hawkins expreſſed a wonder at his attaining a ſeat, Johnſon ſaid, 
« Now oF who know Burke, know, that he will be one of the firit men in this 
* And once, when Johnſon was ill, and unable to exert himſelf as 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
much as uſual without fatigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned, he nad, 


aer. « That fellow calls forth all my powers. Were I to ſee Burke now, it would 


kill me.” So much was he accuſtomed to conſider converſation as a conteſt; 


and ſuch was his notion of Burke as an opponent. 

Next morning, T hurſday, March 21, we ſet out in a poſt-chaiſe. to Sane 
our ramble. It was a delightful day, and we drove through Blenheim 
Park. When I looked at the magnificent bridge built by John Duke of 
Marlborough, over a ſmall rivulet, and recollected the 5 made 


upon it 
« The lofty arch bis high ambition "WH 
The ſtream, an emblem of his bounty flows.” 


and faw "ihe now, by the genius of Brown, a magnificent body of water was 
collected, I faid, They have drowned the _Epigram.” 'T obſerved to him, 
while in the midſt of the noble ſcene around us, © You and I, Sir, have, I 
think, ſeen together the extremes of what can be ſeen 1 in Britain ;—the wild | 
rough iſland of Mull, and Blenheim Park.” | 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-houſe, where he expatiated c on the 
felicity of England in its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the French for 
not having, in any perfection, the tavern life. © There is no private houſe 
(ſaid he,) in which people can enjoy themſelves ſo well, as at a capital tavern. 
Let there be ever fo great plenty of good things, ever ſo much grandeur, ever 
ſo much elegance, ever ſo much deſire that every body ſhould be eaſy; in 
the nature of things it cannot be: there muſt always be ſome degree of care 
and anxiety. The maſter of the houſe is anxious to entertain his gueſts ; the 
gueſts are anxious to be agreeable to him: and no man, but a very impudent 
dog indeed, can as freely command what is in another man's houſe, as if it 


were his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety. 


You are ſure you are welcome : and the more noiſe you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the welcomer you are, 
No ſervants will attend you with the alacrity which waiters do, who. are 
incited by the proſpect of an immediate reward, in proportion as they pleaſe. 
No, Sir; there is nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by which ſo 
much happineſs is produced as by a good tavern or inn,” He then repeated, 
with great emotion, Shenſtone's lines: 5 


IMS. LINE: OF DR. JOHNSON. 


ce Whoe' er has travell'd life's dull round, 
« Where'er his ſtages may have been, 

« May ſigh to think he ſtill has found 
cc The warmeſt welcome at an inn 


I n the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along in the poſt-chaiſe, he 
| faid to me, © Life has not many things better than this.” Ea — 


We ſtopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank tea and coffee; and it pg „„ 


pleaſed me to be with him upon the clafſick ground of Shakſpeare's native 
place. 05 


He ſpoke ſightingly of Dyer g © F leece.— . The ſubject, Sir, cannot be 


made poetical. How can a man write poetically of ſerges and druggets? 


Yet you will hear many people talk to you gravely of that excellent poem, 
TRE FLEECE.“ Having talked of Dr. Grainger's © Sugar-Cane,” I men- 


tioned to him Mr. Langton's having told me, that this poem, when read 
in manufeript-at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, had made all the aſſembled wits burſt 
into a laugh, when, after much blank-verſe N the Poet 8 2 a new. 


paragraph thus: 
. © Now, Muſe, let 8 8 4 Tal”. : | 


| And what increaſed the ridicule was, that one of the company, who flily over- 
looked the reader, perceived that the word had been cos, ang mice, and had- 


been altered to rats, as more dighified *: 


Johnſon ſaid, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable man; a man who would 
His tranſlation of Tibullus, he thought, 
was very well done; but“ The Sugar-Cane, a Poem,” did not pleaſe him; 


do any good that was in his power. 


We happened to lye this night at the inn at Henley, where Shenſtone wrote theſe lines. 


2 Such is this little laughable incident, which has. been often related. Dr. Percy, the Biſhop . 


of Dromore, who was an intimate friend of Dr. Grainger, and has a particular regard for his 
memory, has communicated to me the following explanation : 


« The paſſage in queſtion was originally not liable to ſuch a perverſion ; for the authour having . 
occaſion in- that part of his work to mention the havock made by rats and mice, had introduced 
the ſubject in a kind of meck heroick, and a parody of Homer's battle of the frogs and mice, 
invoking the Muſe of the old Grecian bard in. an elegant and well-turned manner. In that ſtate I. 


had ſeen it ; but afterwards, unknown to me and other friends, he had been perſuaded, contrary 
to his own better judgement, to alter it, ſo as to produce the unlucky effect above mention 

The Biſhop gives this character of Dr. Grainger :—* He was not only a man of genius and 
learning, but had many excellent virtues; being one of the moſt* . friendly, and benevo-- 
lent men I ever knew,” . 
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THE LIFE off DR. J-OHNS TY 


for, he exclaimed, « What could he make of a ſugar-cane? One might as well 
write, © The Parſley-Bed, a Poem ;* or, The Cabbage-Garden, a Poem.“ 
Boswzrr. © You muſt then pickle your cabbage with the / atticum.” 


| Jonwnsow. “ You know there is already The Hop- Garden, a Poem :' and, 


I think, one could ſay a great deal about cabbage: The poem might begin 
with the advantages of civiliſed ſociety. over a rude ſtate,. exemplified. by the 
Scotch, who had no cabbages till Oliver. Cromwell's ſoldiers. introduced 
them; and one might thus be how arts are propagated by conqueſt, as 
they were by the Roman arms.” He ſeemed to be much. e with che 
fertility of his own fancy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writing the hiſtory of the wolf 
in Great-Britain. Jounson. “ The wolf, Sir! why the wolf? Why does, 
he not write of the bear, which we had formerly ? Nay, it is ſaid we had the. 
beaver. - Or why does he not write of the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is 


called, becauſe it is ſaid to have come into this country about the time that 


the family of Hanover came? I ſhould like to ſee © The Hiftory of the Grey 


| Rat, by Thomas Percy, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty,” (laughing 


immoderately). BoswzLt. © I am afraid a court chaplain could not decently 
write of the grey rat.” Jonxsox. © Sir, he need not give it the name of 
the Hanover rat.” Thus could he indulge a loxuriant ſportive ä 


when talking of a friend whom he loved and eſteemed. . 
He mentioned to me the ſingular hiſtory of an ingenious acquaintance. 


He ſettled as a phyſician in one of the Leeward Iſlands, A man was 


ſent out to him merely to compound his medicines. This fellow ſet up as a 
rival to him in his practice of phyſick, and got ſo much the better of him in 


. the opinion of the people of the iſland, that he carried away all he buſineſs; 


upon which he returned to England, and ſoon after died.” _ 

On Friday, March 22, having ſet out early from Henley, where we had lain 
the preceding night, we arrived at Birmingham about nine o'clock, and, 
after breakfaſt, weht to call on his old ſchoolfellow Mr. Hector. A very 
ſtupid maid, who opened the door, told us, that * her maſter was gone out; 


he vas gone to the country ; ſhe could not tell-when he would return.” In 
| ſhort, ſhe gave us a miſerable reception; and Johnſon obſerved, ©« She would 


have behaved no better to people who wanted him in the way of his profef- 
ſion.” He ſaid to her, „My name is Johnſon; tell him I called. Will you 
remember the name ?” She anſu ered with ruſtick ſimplicity, in the War- 


 wickſhire pronunciation, .I don't underſtand: you, Sir.. Blockhead, (ſaid 


he,) PI] write.“ I never heard the word blockhead applied to a woman before, 
6 | | ee 
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' THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 3 : 
though I do not ſee why i it ſhould not, when there is evident occaſion for it. 1776. i i f 
He, however, made another attempt to make her underſtand him, and roared 2 e 99 
loud in her ear, „JonxsON,“ and then ſhe catched the ſound. ,,,, | 
We then called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people called Quakers. He . 


too was not at home; but Mrs. Lloyd was, and received us courteouſly, and 
aſked us to dinner. Johnſon ſaid to me, After the uncertainty of all human 
things at Hector's, this invitation came very well.” We walked about the 


town, and. he was pleaſed to ſee it increaſing. Fe » 3B 
I! talked of legitimation by ſubſequent marriage, which obtained in the | 1 
Pons law, and ſtill obtains in the law of Scotland. Jonxsox. © I think it %;; r 1! 


a bad thing; becauſe the chaſtity of women being of the utmoſt importance, 
as all property depends upon it, they who forfeit it ſnould not have any poſſi- 
bility of being reſtored to good character; nor ſhould the children, by an 
illicit connection, attain the full nghts of lawful children, by the poſteriour 
conſent of the offending parties.” His opinion upon this' ſubject deſerves 4 
conſideration. Upon his principle there may, at times, be a hardſhip, and _ "i 


ſeemingly a ſtrange one, upon individuals; but the general good of ſociety i is 1 5 .- 
better ſecured. And, after all, it is unreaſonable in an individual to repine | 4 
that he has not the advantage of a ſtate which is made different from his own, HT .Y 


by the ſocial inſtitution under which he is born. A woman does not complain | : 
that her brother,. who 1s younger than her, gets their common father's eſtate. . | = 
Why then ſhould a natural ſon complain that a younger brother, by the ſame | 5 
parents lawfully begotten, gets it? The operation of law is ſimilar in both 
caſes. Beſides; an illegitimate ſon, who has a younger legitimate brother by 
the ſame father and mother, has no ſtronger claim to the father's eſtate, than 
if that legitimate brother had only the ſame daher, from whom alone the 
eſtate deſcends. 
Mr. Lloyd joined us us in the ſtreet; and in a little while we met t Friend Hector, 9 
as Mr. Lloyd called him. It gave me pleaſure to obſerve the joy which N 5 1 
Johnſon and he expreſſed on ſeeing each other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left ; 
them together, while he obligingly ſhewed me ſome of the manufactures of 
this very curious aſſemblage of artificers. We all met at dinner at Mr. 
Lloyd's, where we were entertained with great hoſpitality. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd had been married the ſame year with their Majeſties, and, like them, 
had been bleſſed with a numerous family of fine children, their numbers being | | 
exactly the ſame. Johnſon ſaid, Marriage is the beſt ſtate for man in | 
general; and bal man is a worſe man, in þ as he 1s unfit for the I 
married ſtate,” , HY | 270.00 | = 
„„ e . Lhave | 1 
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THE LIFE 0 F DR. JOHNSON. | 
I have always loved the ſimplicity of manners, and the fpiritual -mindednefs 


tat. 67, of the Quakers; and talking with Mr. Lloyd, I obſerved, that the eſſential 


-part of religion was piety, a devout intercourſe with the Divinity and that 
many a man was a Quaker without knowing it. 
As Dr. Johnſon had ſaid to me in the morning, while we Med together; 
that he liked individuals among the Quakers, but not the ſect; when we were 
at Mr. Lloyd's J kept clear of introducing any queſtion concerning the pecu- 
liarities of their faith. But I having aſked to look at Baſkerville's edition of 
ce Barclay's Apology,” Johnſon laid hold of it; and the chapter on baptiſm 
happening to open, Johnſon remarked, <© He ſays there is neither precept nor 
practice for baptiſm, i in the ſcriptures; that is falſe.” Here he. was the aggreſſor, 
by no means in a gentle manner; and the good Quakers had the advantage 
of him; for he had read negligently, and had not obſerved that Barclay ſpeaks 


of infant baptiſm, which they calmly made him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, how- 
ever, was in as great a miſtake; for when inſiſting that the rite of baptiſm 
with water was to ceaſe, when the /piritual adminiſtration of Carisr began, 
e maintained, that John the Baptiſt ſaid, © My baptiſin ſhall decreaſe, but 


Bis ſhall increafe,” Whereas the words are, © He muſt increaſe, but 7 muſt | 
decreaſe®,” — , H all ow fer , Cit, 


One of chem having objected to the © obſervance of days, and months, 


and years,” Johnſon anſwered, '« The Church does not ſuperſtitiouſſy obſerve 


days, merely as days, but as memorials of important facts. Chriſtmas might 
be kept as well upon one day of the year as another: but there ſhould be a 


ſtated day for commemorating the birth of our Saviour, becauſe chere is danger 


that what may be done on any day, will be neglected.“ 

Mr. Hector was ſo good as to accompany me to ſee the great works of 
Mr. Bolton, at a place which he has called Soho, about two miles from 
Birmingham, which the very ingenious proprietor ſnewed me himſelf to the 
beſt advantage. I wiſh that Johnſon had been with us; for it was a ſcene 
which I ſhould have been glad to contemplate by his light. The vaſtneſs 
and the contrivance of ſome of the machinery would have matched his mighty 
mind.” I ſhall never forget Mr. Bolton's expreſſion to me: © I ſell here, 
Sir, what all the world deſires to have,—Power.” He had about ſeven hun- 
dred people at work. I contemplated him as an iron chie eftain, and he ſeemed 
to be a father to his tribe. One of them came to him, complaining grievouſly 


of his landlord for having diſtraned his ad. « Your landlord is in the 


2 John iii. 30. 5 
right, 


* 
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| THE LIFE OF VR. JOHNSON, 2 
right, Smith, (ſaid Bolton). But I'll tell you what: find you a friend who 


ſhall have your goods again. 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars of Dr. Johnſon” s early life, 

which, with others that he gave me at differem times $ lince, have contributed 

to = formation of this work. 7 — + 
Dr. Johnſon ſaid to me in the morning, You will ſos; Sir, at Mr. Hedor's, 95 

his — Mrs. Careleſs, a clergyman's widow. She was the firſt woman with 


whom I was in love. It dropt out of my head imperceptibly; but ſhe and I 


ſhall always have a kindneſs for each other.“ He laughed at the notion that 
a man never can be really in love but once, and conkider ed it as a. mere 
romantick fancy. 2 55 | 

On our return from Mr. Bolton 85 Mr. Hector old me to his RY 


where we found Johnſon ſitting placidly 'at tea, with his fr love; who, 


though now advanced in years, was a n woman, very ee, and 


well-bred. 


Johnſon 8 to Mr. Hector the ſtate of one of n . 
M.. Charles Congreve, a clergyman, which he thus deſcribed: © He obtained, 
I believe, conſiderable preferment in Ireland, but now lives in London, quite 


as a valetudinarian, afraid to go into any houſe but his own. He takes a 


. ſhort airing in his poſt-chaiſe every day. He has an elderly woman, whom 
he calls confin, who lives with him, and jogs his elbow, when his glaſs has 
ſtood too long empty, and encourages him in drinking, in which he is very 
willing to be encouraged; not that he gets drunk, for he is a very pious man, 
but he is always muddy. He confeſſes to one bottle of port every day, and 


he probably drinks more. He is quite unſocial; his converſation is mono- 


ſyllabical : and when, at my laſt viſit, I aſked him what a clock it was, that 
ſignal of my departure had ſo pleaſing an effe& on him, that he ſprung up 
to look at his watch, like a greyhound bounding at a hare.” When Johnſon 
took leave of Mr. Hector, he ſaid, Den t grow like ee nor let me 
Hen like him, when you are near me. 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careleſs to-night, he ſremed to have had 
his affection revived; for he ſaid, © If I had married her, it might have been 
as happy for me.” BosweLL. © Pray, Sir, do you not ſuppoſe chat there are 
fifty women in the world, with any one of whom a man may be as happy, as 
wich any one woman in particular.“ Jonxsox. « Aye, fifty thouſand.” 
Boswerr. © Then, Sir, you are not of opinion with ſome who imagine that 
certain men and certain women are made for each other ; and that they can- 
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that ale, which Bonniface, 1 The Beaux Stratagem, 


Lee, OY THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1 #43 2 1776, not be happy if they miſs their counterparts.” * JokNsox. © To be ſure not, 
Etat. 67. 


Sir. I believe marriages would in general be as happy, and often more ſo, 
if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due conſideration of 
characters and circumſtances, without the Rees having any choice in the 


matter.” 
I wiſhed to "IHR ſtaid : at Bir Wing 8 to have talked more with 


Mr. Hector; but my friend was impatient to reach his native city: ſo we 
drove on that ſtage in the dark, and were long penſive and ſilent. When we 
came within the Sewn of the Lichfield lamps, Now-(faid he, ) we are getting. 
out of a ſtate of death.” -We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of the 
great inns, but a good old faſhioned one, which was kept by Mr. Wilkins, 
and was the very next houſe to that in which Johnſon was born and brought 


up, and which was fill his own property. We had a comfortable ſupper, TY 


got into high ſpirits. I felt all my Toryiſm glow i in this old capital of Stafford- 
ſhire. | I could have offered incenſe genio loci; and I indulged in libations of 
5 recommends with 


ſuch an eloquent jollity. 


Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy Porter, his p-daughter- 4 
She was now an old maid, with much ſimplicity of manner. She had never — 
been in London. Her brother, a Captain in the navy, had left her a fortune 


of ten thouſand pounds; about a third of which ſhe had laid out in building 
a ſtately houſe, and making a handſome garden, in an elevated fituation in 
Lichfield. Johnſon, when here by himſelf, uſed to live at her houſe. She 
reverenced him, and he had a parental tenderneſs for her. 
We then viſited Mr. Peter Garrick, who had that morning received a letter 
from his brother David, announcing our coming to Lichfield, He was 
engaged to dinner, but aſked us to tea, and to ſleep at his houſe. Johnſon, 
however, would not quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the Three Crowns. 
The family likeneſs of the Garricks was very ſtriking ; and Johnſon thought 
that David's vivacity was not ſo peculiar to himſelf as was ſuppoſed. “ Sir, 
(Aid he,) I don't know but if Peter had cultivated all the arts of gaiety as 
much as David has done, he might have been as briſk and lively. Depend 
upon it, Sir, vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly on habit.” 1 
believe there is a good deal of truth in this, notwithſtanding a ludicrous 
ſtory told me by a lady abroad, of a heavy German baron, who had lived 


3 1 went through the houſe where my illuſtrious friend was born, with a reverence with which 


it doubtleſs will long be viſited. An engraved view of it, with the adjacent buildings, is in 


„The Gentleman $s Magazine” for . 1785. 
1 e much 
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much with the young Engliſh at Geneva, and was ambitious to be as lively as 
they; with which view, he, with aſſiduous exertion, was jumping over the 
tables and chairs in his lodgings; and when the people of the houſe ran in 
and aſked, with e what was the 0 he anſwered, © So. 1 


Petre ff.” | : 


We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackſon, one of Johnſon's | 


ſchoolfel&ws, whom he treated with much kindneſs, though he ſeemed 


to be a low man, dull and untaught. He had a coarſe grey coat, black 


waiſtcoat, greaſy leather breeches, and a yellow uncurled wig ; and his coun- 
tenance had the ruddineſs which betokens one who is in no haſte to © leave 
his can.” He drank only ale. He had tried to be a cutler at Birmingham, 
but had not ſucceeded ; and now he lived poorly at home, and had ſome 
ſcheme of dreſſing leather in a better manner than common; to his indiſtinct 
account of which, Dr. Johnſon liſtened with patient attention, that he might 
aſſiſt him with his advice. Here was an inſtance of genuine humanity and 
real kindneſs in this great man, who has been moſt unjuſtly repreſented as 
altogether harſh and deſtitute of tenderneſs. A thouſand ſuch inſtances might 
have been recorded in the courſe of his long life ; though, that his temper 
was warm and haſty, and his manner often rough, cannot be denied. 

I faw here, for the firſt time, oat ale; and oat cakes not hard as in Scot- 
land, but ſoſt like a Yorkſhire cake, were ſerved at breakfaſt. It was pleaſant to 
me to find, that C Oats,” the food of horſes,” were ſo much uſed as the food + 
Es the people in Dr. Johnſon's own town. He expatiated in praiſe of Lich- 


— 
———— 


— — fo rhe aft Article of t = ly; or they tre — 
Þrovincial ſounds; ; as, there, pronounced like fear, inſtead of like fair; once, 
pronounced wooyſe, inſtead of wunſe, or worſe. Johnſon himſelf never got 
entirely free of his provincial accent. Garrick ſometimes uſed to take him 
off, ſqueezing a lemon into a punch-bowl, with uncouth geſticulations, looking 
round the company, and calling out, Who's for poonſh x as 
Very little buſineſs appeared to be going forward in Lichfield, I found 
however two ſtrange manufactures for ſo inland a place, fail-cloth and 
ſtreamers for ſhips; and I obſerved them making ſome ſaddle-cloths, and 
dreſling ſheepſkins: but upon the whole, the buſy hand of induſtry ſeemed 
to be quite ſlackened. © Surely, Sir, (ſaid I,) you are an idle ſet of people.” 
Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) we are a city of philoſophers : we work with our heads, 
and make the boobies of Birmingham work for us with their hands.“ ? 
E2 There 
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„ PHE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
There v was at this time a company of players performing at Lichfield. The 


Eat. 67. manager, Mr. Stanton, ſent his compliments, and requeſted leave. to 


tet 


Fulle. 


% 


wait on Dr. Johnſon. Johnſon received him very courteouſſy, and he drank 
a glaſs of wine with us. He was a plain decent well-behaved man, and 
expreſſed his gratitude to Dr. Jolmſon for having once got him permiſſion 
from Dr. Taylor at Aſhbourne to play there upon moderate terms. . Garrick's 
name was ſoon introduced. JohxSON. © Garrick's converſation is gay and 
groteſque. It is a diſh of all ſorts, but all good things. There is no ſolid 
meat in it: there is a want of ſentiment in it. Not but that he has ſenti- 


ment ſometimes, and ſentiment too very powerful and very Py hos it 


has not its full proportion in his converſation.“ 
When we were by ourſelves he told me, © Forty years ago, Sir, I was in 


love with an actreſs here, Mrs. Emmet, who acted Flora, in Hob in the 
Well.“ What merit this lady had as an actreſs, or what was her figure, or 


her manner, I have not been informed: but, if we may believe Mr. Garrick, 
his old maſter's taſte in theatrical merit was by no means refined; he was not 
an elegans formarum ſpectator. Garrick uſed to tell, that Johnſon ſaid of an 
actor, who played Sir Harry Wildair at Lichfield, “There is a_courtly 
vivacity about the fellow; when in fact, according to Garrick's account, © he 


was the moſt vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards.” 
<1 We had promiſed Mr. Stanton to be at his theatre on Monday. Dr. Johnſon 


2 


ocularly propoſed me to write a Prologue for the occaſion : A Prologue, 
by James Boſwell, Eſq. from the Hebrides.” I was really inclined to take 
„ the hint. Methought, © Prologue, ſpoken before Dr. Samuel Johnſon, at 
1 1776; “ would have ſounded as well as,“ Prologue, ſpoken before 
the Duke of Vork, at Oxford,“ in Charles the Second's time. Much might 
have been ſaid of what Lichfield had done for Shakſpeare, by producing | 
Johnſon and Garrick. But I found he was averſe to it. 

We went and viewed the muſeum of Mr. Richard Green, apothecary 
here, who told me he was proud of being a relation of Dr. Johnſon's. It 
was, truly, a wonderful collection, both of antiquities and natural curioſities, 
and ingenious works of art. He had all the articles accurately arranged, 
with their names upon labels, printed at his own little preſs ; and on the 
ſtaircaſe leading to it was a board, with the names of contributors marked in 
gold letters. A printed catalogue of the collection was to be had at a book- 
ſeller's. Johnſon expreſſed his admiration of the activity and diligence and 
good fortune of Mr. Green, in getting together, in his ſituation, ſo great a variety 
of chüngs; ; and Mr. Green told me, that Johnſon once ſaid to him, © Sir, 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould as ſoon have thought of building a man of war, as of collecting 1776. 
ſuch a muſeum.” Mr. Green's obliging alacrity in ſhewing it was very N 
tat. 67. 
pleaſing. His engraved portrait, with which he has favoured me, has a motto 
truly characteriſtical of his diſpoſition, © Nemo fibi vivat.” 
* A phyſician being mentioned who had loſt his practice, becauſe his whimſi- 
cally changing his religion had made people diſtruſtful of him, I maintained 
that this was unreaſonable, as religion is unconnected with medical ſkill. 
Joansov. « Sir, it is not unreaſonable ; for when people ſee a man abſurd 
in what they underſtand, they may conclude the ſame of him in what they do 
not underſtand. If a phyſician were to take to eating of horſe-fleſh, nobody 
would employ him; though one may eat horſe-fleſh, and be a very ſkilful 
phyſician. If a man were educated in an abſurd religion, his continuing to 
profeſs it would not hurt him, though his changing to it would. 
| We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick's, where was Mrs. Aſton, 
one of the maiden. ſiſters of Mrs. Walmſley, wife of Johnſon's firſt friend, and 
ſiſter alſo of the lady of whom Johnſon uſed to ſpeak with the warmeſt admi- 
ration, by the name of Molly Aſton, who was afterwards married to Captain 
Brodie of the navy. 
On Sunday, March 24, we breakfaſted with Mrs. Cobb, a widow lady, 
who lived i in an agreeable ſequeſtered place cloſe by the town, called the Friary, 
it having been formerly a religious houſe. She and her niece, Miſs Adey, 
were great admirers of Dr. Johnſon ; and he behaved to them with a kindneſs 
and eaſy pleaſantry, ſuch as we ſee between old and intimate acquaintance. 
He accompanied Mrs. Cobb to St. Mary's church, and I went to the cathe- 
dral, where I was very much delighted with the muſick, finding it-to be 
peculiarly ſolemn, and accordant with the words of the ſervice. 
We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick's, who was in a very lively humour, and 
verified Johnſon's ſaying, that if he had cultivated gaiety as much as his 
brother David, he might have equally excelled in it. He was to-day quite 
a London narrator, telling us a variety of anecdotes with that earneſtneſs and 
attempt at mimickry which we uſually find in the wits of the metropolis. Dr. 
Johnſon went with me to the cathedral in the afternoon. It was grand and 
pleaſing to contemplate this illuſtrious WIT now full of fame, worſhipping 
in © the folemn temple” of his native city. 
I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick's, and then found Dr. 
Johnſon at the Reverend Mr. Seward's, Canon Reſidentiary, who inhabited 
the Biſhop's palace, in which Mr. Walmſley lived, and which had been the 


ſcene of many happy hours in TR s early life. Mr. Seward had, with 
eccleſiaſtical 
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1776. eccleſiaſtical hoſpitality and politeneſs, aſked me in the morning, merely as a 
Fat. ch. ſtranger, to dine with him; and in the afternoon, when I was introduced to 
him, he aſked Dr. Johnſon and me to ſpend the evening and ſup with him. He 
- was a genteel well-bred dignified clergyman, had ec with Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, uncle of the preſent Duke of Grafton, who died when abroad, and he 
had lived much in the great world. He was an ingenious and literary man, 
had publiſhed an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, and written verſes in 
Dodſley s collection. His lady was the daughter of Mr. Hunter, Johnſon's 
firſt ſchoolmaſter. And now, for the firſt time, I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
his celebrated daughter, Miſs Anna Seward, to whom J have ſince been 
indebted for many civilities, as well as ſome * communications con- 
cerning Johnſon. 8 | 
Mr. Seward mentioned to us the obſervations which he had made upon the 
ſtrata of earth in volcanos, from which it appeared, that they were ſo very 
different in depth in different periods, that no calculation whatever could be 
. made as to the time required for their formation. This fully refuted an anti- 
moſaical remark introduced into Captain Brydone's entertaining Tour, I hope 
haedleſsly, from a kind of vanity which is too common in thoſe who have not 
ſufficiently ſtudied the moſt important of all ſubjects. Dr. Johnſon, indeed, 
had faid before, independent of this obſervation, © Shall all the accumulated 
evidence of the hiſtory of the world ;—ſhall the authority of what is unqueſ- 


_ tionably the moſt ancient writing, be overturned by an r remark 2 3 
as this?“ —— nTE boo. . er fon il A, Gebigut 
On Monday, March 25, we breakfaſted at Mrs. Lucy Porter's. He had 
ſent an expreſs to Dr. Taylor's, acquainting him of our being at Lichfield, 
and Taylor had returned an anſwer that his poſt-chaiſe ſhould come for us this 
day. While we fat at breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon received a letter by the poſt, 
which ſeemed to agitate him very much. When he had read it, he exclaimed, 
; © One of the moſt dreadful things that has happened in my time.” The 
5 phraſe my time, like the word age, is uſually underſtood to refer to an event 
;- of 4 a Pyblick or general nature. I imagined ſomething like an aſſaſſination of 
tie King—like a gunpowder plot carried into execution—or like another fire 
of London. When aſked, « What i is it, Sir?” he anſwered, © Mr. Thrale 
has loft his only ſon!” This was, no doubt, a very great affliction to Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, which their friends would conſider accordingly ; but from 
the manner in which the intelligence of it was communicated by Johnſon, it 
/ * for the moment to be comparatively ſmall. I however, ſoon 


felt a ſincere concern, and was curious to "obſerve how Dr. Johnſon would 
8 | RY. -: BE 
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be affected. He ſaid, “ This is 0 total extinction to their family, as much as 


if they were ſold into captivity. Upon my mentioning that Mr. Thrale 
had daughters, who might inherit his wealth ;—© Daughters, (ſaid Johnſon, 
warmly,) he'll no more value his daughters than—” I was going to 
ſpeak.—“ Sir, (ſaid he,) don' you know how you yourſelf think? Sir, he 
wiſhes to propagate his name.” In ſhort, I ſaw male ſucceſſion ſtrong in his 
mind, even where there was no- name, no family of any long ſtanding. I 
ſaid, it was lucky he was not preſent when this misfortune happened. Jonxsox. 
« It is lucky for ne. People in diſtreſs never think that you feel enough.” 


BosWELL. ©* And, Sir, they will have the hope of ſeeing you, which will be 


a relief in the mean time; and when you get to them, the pain will be fo far 


abated, that they will be capable of being conſoled by you, which, in the firſt. 
violence of it, I believe, would not be the caſe.” JokxsoN. © No, Sir; 


violent pain of mind, as violent pain of body, muſt be ſeverely felt.” 


BoswzELIL. © I own, Sir, I have not ſo much feeling for the diſtreſs of others, 
as ſome people have, or pretend to have: but I know this, that I would do 


all in my power to relieve them.“ Jonxsoxv. “ Sir, it is affectation to pre- 
tend to feel the diſtreſs of · others, as much as they do themſelves. It is 
equally ſo, as if one ſhould pretend to feel as much pain while a friend's 


leg is cutting off, as he does. No, Sir; you have expreſſed the rational and i 
juſt nature of ſympathy, I would have gone to the un, of the earth * 


to have preſerved this boy.“ 


He was ſoon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. T 1 clerk, and | 


concluded, I need not ſay how much they wiſh to ſee you in London.” 
He ſaid, We ſhall haſten back from Taylor's.” 


Mrs. Luey Porter and ſome other ladies of the place talked a great deal 
of him when he was out of the room, not only with veneration but affection. 


It pleaſed me to find that he was ſo much beloved in his native city. 


Mrs. Aſton, whom I had ſeen the preceding night, and her ſiſter, Mrs. 
Gaſtrel, a widow lady, had each a houſe and garden, and pleaſure ground, 


prettily ſituated upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence adjoining to Lichfield. 
Johnſon walked away to dinner there, leaving me by myſelf without any 


apology ; : I wondered at this want of that facility of manners, from which a man 
has no difficulty in carrying a friend to a houſe where he is intimate; I felt it 


very unpleaſant to be thus left in ſolitude in a country town, where I was an 
entire ſtranger, and began to think myſelf unkindly deſerted; but I was ſoon 
relieved, and ee that my friend inſtead of being deficient in delicacy, 
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had 8 the matter with hats progromy for I received the following 


note 
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tat. 67. deſires Mr. Boſwell's company to dinner at two.“ 


gay and merry. 
being ſo, when poor Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were in ſuch diſtreſs. JounsoNn. 
c You are wrong, Sir; twenty years hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not 
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note- in his hand-writing: ho Mrs. Gaſtrel, at the lower houſe on Stowhill, 
I accepted of the 
invitation, and had here another proof how amiable his character was in the 
opinion of thoſe who knew him beſt. I was not informed, till afterwards, that 
Mrs. Gaſtrel's huſband was the clergyman who, while he lived at Stratford 


upon Avon, where he was proprietor of Shakſpeare's garden, with Gothick 


barbarity cut down his mulberry-tree, and, as Dr. Johnſon told me, did it to 
vex his neighbours. His lady, I have reaſon to believe, participated in the 


guilt of what the enthuſiaſts for our immortal bard deem almoſt a ſpecies of 


ſacrilege. 
After dinner Dr. Johnſon wrote a Piber to Mrs. Thrate, on the death of 


I faid it would be very diſtreſſing to Thrale, but ſhe would ſoon 


her ſon. 
forget it, as ſhe had ſo many things to think of. .Joansov. © No, Sir, Thrale 
will forget it firſt.” She has many things that ſhe may think of. He has many 


things that he myft think of.” This was a very juſt remark upon the different 
effect of thoſe light purſuits which occupy a vacant and eaſy mind, and thoſe 


ſerious engagements which arreſt — and 1 us my brooding over 
grief. 


He obſerved of Lord wor: « Tt was faid of Azwgultus, that it would have 


been better for Rome that he had never been born, or had never died. So 


it would have been better for this nation if Lord Bute had never been 
- miniſter,” or had never reſigned.” . 


In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which was converted into a 
temporary theatre, and faw © Theodoſius,” with © The Stratford Jubilee.” 


I was happy to ſee Dr. Johnſon ſitting in a conſpicuous part of the pit, 


and receiving affectionate homage from all his acquaintance. We were quite 
I afterwards mentioned to him that I condemned myſelf for 


ſuffer much pain from the death of their ſon. Now, Sir, you are to conſider 


that diſtance of place, as well as diſtance of time, operates upon the human 


feelings. I would not have you be gay in the preſence of the diſtreſſed, 
becauſe'it would ſhock them; but you may be gay at a diſtance. Pain for 
the loſs of a friend, or of a relation whom we love, is occaſioned by. the 
want which we feel. In time the vacuity is filled with ſomething elſe; or, 
ſometimes the vacuity cloſes up of itſelf.” | 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearſon, another clergyman here, ſupt with us at our 


inn, and after they left us, We at up late as we uſed to do in 9 
Here 


K ns Rm 
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Here I ſhall record ſome fragments of my friend's converſation during this 
Jaunt. 
" Marriage, Sir, 1s much more neceſſary to a man than to a woman; for 


he is much leſs able to ſupply himſelf with domeſtick comforts. Tou will 
recollect my ſaying to ſome ladies the other day, that J had often wondered 


ſo much more attention paid to them while unmarried, than when married. 
1” far FAT 1 did not mention the frrong reaſon for their marrying the mechanical 
1 per Teaton.” BoswzLL. © Why that is a ſtrong one. But does not imagination 
by 4 | Wem it ſeem much more important than it is in reality? Is it not, to a cer- 


7 


59 


22 Sir; but it is a deluſion that is always beginning again.“ BoswELL. © I don't 


— "that paſſion.” Joranson. © I don't think ſo, Sir.“ 
6 9 : « Never ſpeak of a man in his own n It is always indelicate, and 
. be offenſive.“ 

« Queſtioning is not the mode of converſation among gentlemen. It is 


_ aſſuming a ſuperiority, and it is particularly wrong to queſtion a man con- 


e, 


— 


collection.“ | 

« A man ſhould be careful never to tell tales of himſelf to his own diſ- 
advantage. People may be amuſed and laugh at the time, but they will be 
' remembered, and brought out againſt him upon ſome ſubſequent occaſion.” 
c Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind to a particular object. 
By doing fo, Norton has made himſelf the great lawyer that he 1s allowed 
to be.” 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, a ſectary, who was a very religious 
man, who not only attended regularly on publick worſhip with thoſe of his 


, (dt 


commentary on ſome parts of them, yet was known to be very licentious in 
_ - indulging himſelf with women, maintaining that men are to be ſaved by faith 


intercourſe berween the ſexes. JoansoNn. © Sir, there is no 8 to that 
crazy piety.“ 

| I obſerved that it was ſtrange how well Scotchmen were known to one 
another in their own country, though born 1n very diſtant counties ; for we 


do not find that the gentlemen of neighbouring counties in England are 
Vor. II. 


TY why young women ſhould marry, as they have ſo much more freedom, and 


Fg 
lend / *#"tain degree, a deluſion in us as well as in women?” JohxNsov. © Why yes, 


7 .cerning himſelt. There may be parts of his former life which he may not 


communion, but made a particular ſtudy of the Scriptures, and even wrote a 


alone, and that the Chriſtian religion had not preſcribed any fixed rule for the 
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oY A know but there is upon the whole more miſery than happineſs produced by 


iſh to be made known to other Perſons, or even brought to his own re- 
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WM mutually known to each other. Johnſon, with his uſual acuteneſs, at once 


: ſaw and explained the reaſon of this, Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, where 
the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and which is not ſo large but that 
they are all known. There is no ſuch common place of collection in England, 
Except London, where from its great ſize and diffuſion, many of thoſe who 


_ reſide in og UOUS _ Faw gaps thy 4, may-long 223 — to 5 Abs uk 


other.” IIA ome ne 


On Tueſday, M March 26, 7 came for us an equipage properly ſuited to Z. of. 
a wealthy well-beneficed clergyman—Dr. Taylor's large, roomy poſt-chaiſe, Jauer. 


drawn by four ſtout plump horſes, and driven by two ſteady jolly poſtillions, 
which conveyed us to Aſhbourne, where I found my friend's ſchoolfellow living 
upon an eſtabliſhment perfectly correſponding with his ſubſtantial creditable 
equipage. His houſe, garden, pleaſure-grounds, table, in ſhort every thing 
good, and no ſcantineſs appearing. Every man ſhould form ſuch a plan of 
living as he can execute completely. Let him not draw an outline wider 
than he can fill up. I have ſeen many ſkeletons of ſhew and magnificence 
which excite at once ridicule and pity. Dr. Taylor had a good eſtate of his 
own, and good preferment in the church, being a prebendary of Weſtminſter, 
and rector of Boſworth. He was a diligent juſtice of the peace, and preſided 
over the town of Aſhbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was told he was 
very liberal; and as a proof of this it was mentioned to me, he had the 
preceding winter, diftributed two hundred pounds among ſuch of them as 
ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance. He had conſequently a conſiderable political 
intereſt in the county of Derby, which he employed to ſupport the Devonſhire 
family; for though the ſchoolfellow and friend of Johnſon, he was a Whig. 
I could not perceive in his character much congeniality of any fort with that 
of Johnſon, who, however, ſaid to me, © Sir, he has a very ſtrong under- 
ſtanding.” His ſize and figure, and countenance, and manner, were that of 
a hearty Engliſh Squire, with the parſon ſuper-induced; and I took particular 
notice of his 'upper ſervant, Mr. Peters, a decent grave man, in purple 
clothes, and a large white wig, like the butler or major domo of a Biſhop. 
Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Taylor met with great cordiality; and Johnſon- ſoon 
gave him the ſame ſad account of their ſchoolfellow, Congreve, that he had 
given to Mr. Hector; adding a remark of ſuch moment to the rational 
conduct of a man in the decline of life, that-it deſerves to be imprinted upon 
every mind: © There is nothing againſt which an old man ſhould be ſo 
much upon his guard as putting himſelf to nurſe.” Innumerable have been 
the melancholy inſtances of men once diſtinguiſhed for firmneſs, reſolution, 
| I | "and © 
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and ſpirit, who in their latter days have been governed like en by inte- 1776. 
reſted female artifice. EA 
Dr. Taylor commended a phyſician who was known to him and Dr. 
Johnſon, and ſaid, « I fight many battles for him, as many people in the 
country diſlike him.“ Johxsox. © But you ſhould conſider, Sir, that by 
every one of your victories: he is a loſer; for, every man of whom you get 
the better, will be very angry, and will reſolve not to employ him ; whereas e 
if people get the better of you in argument about him, they'll think, We'll 1 . 
ſend for Dr. NY nevertheleſs.” This was an obſervation deep and ſure i 1 %% 
human nature. POP ox Ps 
Next day we talked of a book in which an eminent judge was arraigned , 
before the bar of the publick, as having pronounced an unjuſt deciſion in a 
great cauſe. Dr. Johnſon maintained that this publication would not give any 
uneaſineſs to the Judge. © For (ſaid he,) either he acted honeſtly, or ge 
meant to do injuſtice. If he acted honeſtly, his own conſciouſneſs will protect A 
him; if he meant to do e he will be glad to ſee the man who attacks 
him, fo much vexed.” 
Next day, as Dr. Johnſon had acquainted Dr. Taylor of the reaſon for his 
returning ſpeedily to London, it was reſolved that we ſhould ſet out after 
dinner. A few of Dr. T aylor's neighbours were his gueſts that day. 
Dr. Johnſon talked with approbation of one who had attained to the ſtate 


of the philoſophical wiſe man, that is, to have no want of any thing. © Then, 5 

Sir, (ſaid I,) the ſavage is a wiſe man.“ Sir; (ſaid he,) I do not mean . dead tt: e __— 3 
ſimply being without, —but not having a want.” I maintained, againſt this n * . pole = 
propoſition, 1 it was better to have fine clothes, for inſtance, than not to —4 4 3 „ 5 

feel the want of them.“ Jon NSsON. © No, Sir; fine clothes are good only as ME, © 4 hear 65 itn GOT 
they ſupply the want of other means of procuring reſpect. Was Charles the 2 2 
Twelfth, think you, leſs reſpected for his coarſe blue coat and black ſtock ? 2 £4 GY 85 2 ef 
And you find the King of Pruſſia dreſſes plain, becauſe. the dignity. of his N i - 

character is ſufficient.” I here brought myſelf into a ſcrape, for I heedleſsly . 

ſaid, « Would not you, Sir, be the better for velvet and embroidery?? 

Johxsox. © Sir, you put an end to all argument when you introduce yur 

opponent himſelf, Have you no better manners? There 1s your want.” 1 

apologiſed by faying, I had mentioned him as an inſtance of one who wanted 5 2. 

as little as any man in the world, and yet, Perhaps, might receive ſome . 7 — 1 45 . 
additional luſtre from dreſs. 22 Lulu cue 2, In". ., n VV 722 
Having left Aſhbourne in the evening, we ſtopped to change horſes at : Longer PF + A,. leer, 4# 
Derby, and ayailed ourſelves of a moment to enjoy the converſation of my _ * .. 

| | G a: x countryman, 2 . Me 1 
— A. 4 — 
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1776. countryman, Dr. Butter, then phyſician there. He was in great indignation 
2 becauſe Lord Mountſtuart's bill for a Scotch militia had been loſt.” Dr. 
Johnſon was as violent againſt it. I am glad, (ſaid he,) that Parliament 

has had the ſpirit to throw it out. You wanted to take advantage of the 

timidity of our ſcoundrels , (meaning, I ſuppoſe, the miniſtry). It may 
be obſerved, that he uſed the epithet ſcoundrel very commonly, not quite in 
the ſenſe in which it is generally underſtood, but as a ſtrong term of diſappro- 
bation ; as when he abruptly anſwered Mrs. Thrale, who had aſked him how 
he did, © Ready to become a ſcoundrel, Madam; with a little more ſpoiling 

you will, I think, make me a complete raſcal 5:”—he meant, eaſy to become 

a capricious and ſelf-indulgent valetudinarian ; a character for which I have 
heard him expreſs great diſguſt. 

. Johnſon had with him upon this jaunt, « I Palermino 7 lugbilterra,” 
- romance praiſed by Cervantes; but did not like it much. He ſaid, he EH it 
for the language, by way of preparation for his Italian expedition. We lay 

this night at Loughborough. 
= - | | On Thurſday, March 28, we purſued our journey. I mentioned that old 
1 e | Mr. Sheridan complained of the ingratitude of Mr. Wedderburne and General 
* Fraſer, who had been much obliged to him when they were young Scotch- 
men entering upon life in England. Joawsow. © Why, Sir, a man is very 
E apt to complain of the ingratitude of thoſe who have riſen far above him. A 
AD RT man when he gets into a higher ſphere, into other habits of life, cannot keep 
5 5 up all his former connections. Then, Sir, thoſe who knew him formerly 
upon a level with themſelves, may think that they ought ſtill to be treated as 
on a level, which cannot be; and an acquaintance in a former ſituation may 
bring out things which it would be very diſagreeable to have mentioned before 
==: 9 5 | higher company, though, perhaps, every body knows of them.” He placed 
PR. . this ſubject in a new light to me, and ſhewed that a man, who has riſen in 
the world, muſt not be condemned too harſhly, for being diſtant to former 
1:9 3 7 ;cquaintance even though he 1 may have been much obliged to them. It is, 
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75 f 1 peat no doubt, to be wiſhed that a proper degree of attention ſhould be ſhewn 
: r. e by great men to their early friends. But if either from obtuſe inſenſibility to 
4 ö difference of ſituation, or preſumptuous forwardneſs, which will not ſubmit 


even to an exteriour obſervance of it, the dignity of high place cannot be 
preſerved, when they are admitted into the company of thoſe raiſed above 
the ſtate in which they once were, encroachment muſt be repelled, and 


dee page 17, 5 Anecdotes of Johnſon, p. 176. 
| | the 
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the kinder feelings ſacrificed. To one of the very fortunate perſons whom 1776. 
I have mentioned, namely, Mr. Wedderburne, now Lord Loughborough, I Feat. 57. 


muſt do. the juſtice to relate, that I have been aſſured by another early | | — 1 

acquaintance of his, old Mr, Macklin, who aſſiſted him in improving his -j tht 2 2 + #4 

pronunciation, that he had found him very grateful. 5 Macklin, I ſuppoſe, had i w Sas dent 

not preſſed upon his elevation with ſo much eagerneſs as the gentleman who C . e, rele i 

complained of him. Dr. Johnſon” s remark as to the jealouſy entertained of * Lo ths: 2 2 uh ür, 1 

our friends who riſe far above us, is certainly very juſt. By this was withered 2 . YH 2 FP bin: h 
the early friendſhip between Charles Tqwnſhend and Akenſide; and many . — MY by 2 ro booth 5 pl ; 
— ＋ „ 7 


ſimilar inſtances might be adduced. — 
He faid, © It is commonly a weak man who marries for love.” We n then 


talked of marrying women of fortune; and I mentioned a common retnark, 
that a man may be, upon the whole, richer by marrying a woman with a 
very ſmall portion, becauſe a woman of fortune will be proportionally expen- 
ſive; whereas a woman who brings none will be very moderate in expences. 
Jonnsov.- « Depend upon it, Sir, this is not true. A woman of fortune 
being uſed to the handling of money, ſpends it judiciouſly : but a woman 
who gets the command of money for the firſt time upon her marriage, has 
ſuch a guſt in ſpending it, that ſhe throws it away with great profuſion.“ 

He praiſed the ladies of the preſent age, inſiſting that they were more faithful 
to their huſbands, and more virtuous in every reſpect, than in former times, 4 
becauſe their underftandings were better cultivated. It was an undoubted 
proof of his good ſenſe and good diſpoſition, that he was never querulous, 
never prone to inveigh againſt the preſent times, as is ſo. common when ſuper- 
ficial minds are on the fret. On the contrary, he was willing to ſpeak favour- 
ably of his own age; and, indeed, maintained its ſuperiority in every reſpect, 
except in its reverence for government; the relaxation of which he imputed, 
as its grand cauſe, to the ſhock which our monarchy received at the Revolution, 
though neceſſary; and ſecondly, to the timid conceſſions made to faction by 
- ſucceſſive adminiſtrations in the reign of his preſent Majeſty. I am happy to 
think, that he lived to ſee the Crown at laſt recover its juſt influence. 

At Leiceſter we read in the newſpapers that Dr. James was dead. I thought 
that the death of an old ſchool-fellow, and one with whom he had lived a good 
deal in London, would have affected my fellow-traveller much: but he only 
ſaid, © Ah! poor Jamy.” Afterwards, however, when we were in the chaiſe, 
he ſaid, with more tenderneſs, © Since I ſet out on this jaunt, I have loſt an 
old friend and a young one ;—Dr. James, and poor Harry,” (meaning Mr. 


Thrale's ſon). 
Having 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON: 
1776. Having lain at St. Alban's on Thurſday, March 28, wie breakfaſted the 
4 next morning at Barnet. I expreſſed to him a weakneſs of mind which I 
could not help ;—an uneaſy apprehenſion that my wife · and children, who were 
„ ; at a great diſtance from me, might, perhaps, be ill. Sir, (ſaid he,) conſider 
Pg 2g | | how fooliſh you ſhould think it in them to be apprehenſive that you are ill.“ 
| This ſudden turn relieved me for the moment; but I afterwards perceived it to 
be an ingenious fallacy. I might, to be ſure, be ſatisfied that they had no 
reaſon to be apprehenſive about me, becauſe I knew that I myſelf was well: 
but we might have a mutual anxiety, without the charge of folly ; becauſe 
each was, in ſome degree, uncertain as to the condition of the other. 

I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London, that metropolis which we 
both loved ſo much, for the high and varied intellectual pleaſure which it 
furniſhes. I experienced immediate happineſs while whirled along with ſuch 

a companion, and ſaid to him, © Sir, you obſerved one day at General 
«4, Oglethorpe's, that a man is never happy for the preſent, but when he is drunk, 


. wb” j ſon 97 7 Wal you not add,—or when driving rapidly in a poſt-chaiſe a Jöns. 5 
3 64 ce No, Sir, you are driving rapidly from ſomething, or 70 ſomething. 

þ 304 ; if Ep mT | Talking of melancholy, he ſaid, Some men, and very thinking men too, 
= 1 EE” = . have not thoſe vexing thoughts. Sir Joſhua Reynolds is the ſame all the year 
1 7 a lr „round. Beauclerk, except when ill and in pain, is the fame. But I believe 
Cot? 3 op t. moſt men have them in the degree in which they are capable of having them. 

VT If I were in the country, and were diſtreſſed by that malady, I would force 

Fin ho © | myſelf. to take a book ; and every time I did it I ſhould find it the eaſier. 


H 1 
th 0 4 to Melancholy, indeed, ſhould be diverted by every means but drinking.” 


We ſtopped at Meſſieurs Dillys, bookſellers in the Poultry ; from whence 
he hurried away, in a hackney coach, to Mr. Thrale's in the Borough. I 
called at his houſe in the evening, having promiſed to acquaint Mrs. Williams 
of his ſafe return; when, to my ſurprize, I found him ſitting with her at tea, 
1 and, as I thought, not in a very good humour: for, it ſeems, when he got 
” ng to Mr. Thrale's, he found the coach was at the door waiting to carry Mrs. 
and Miſs Thrale, and Signor Baretti their Italian maſter, to Bath. This was 
not ſhewing the attention which might have been expected to the © Guide, 
Philoſopher, and Friend,” the Imlack who had haſtened from the country to 
conſole a diſtreſſed mother, who he underſtood was very anxious for his 
return, They had, I found, without ceremony, proceeded on their intended 
journey. I was glad to underſtand from him that it was ſtill reſolved that his 
tour to Italy with Mr. and Mrs, Thrale ſhould take place, of which he had 


; e entertained ſome doubt, on account of the loſs which they had ſuffered; and 
. | + *--- bhi 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
his doubts afterwards proved to be well-founded. He obſerved, indeed very 


juſtly, that © their loſs was an additional reaſon for their going abroad; and Tal 67. 


if it had not been fixed that he ſhould have been one of the party, he would 
force them out; but he would not adviſe them unleſs his advice was aſked, 
leſt they might ſuſpect that he recommended what he wiſhed on his own 
account.“ F was not pleaſed that his intimacy with Mr. Thrale's family, 


though it no doubt contributed much to his comfort and enjoyment, was not 


without ſome degree of reſtraint. Not, as has been groſsly ſuggeſted, that it 
was required of him as a taſk to talk for the entertainment of them and their 


company; but that he was not quite at his eaſe; which, however, might partly 


be owing to his own honeſt pride that dignity of mind which is always jealous. 
of appearing too compliant. 5 

On Sunday, March 31, I called on him, and thewed him as a curioſity 
which I had diſcovered, his“ Tranſlation of Lobo's Account of Abyſſinia,” 
which Sir John Pringle had lent me, it being then little known as one of 
his works. He faid, © Take no notice of it, or don't talk of It.” He ſeemed 


to think it beneath him, though done at ſix-ind- twenty. I ſaid to him, 


« Your ſtyle, Sir, 18 much improved ſince you tranſlated this.” He anſwered 
with a ſort of triumphant ſmile, © Sir, I hope it is.” Es 


On Wedneſday, April 3, in the forenoon, I found him very buſy putting 


his books in order, and as they were generally very old ones, clouds of duſt 
were flying around him. He had on a pair of large gloves, ſuch as hedgers 
uſe. His preſent appearance put me in mind of my uncle, Dr. Boſwell's 


deſcription of him, © A robuſt genius, born to grapple with whole 


libraries.” 


I gave him an account of a converſation which had paſſed between me and 


Captain Cook, the day before at dinner at Sir John Pringle's, and he was 
much pleaſed with the conſcientious accuracy of that celebrated circum- 
navigator, who ſet me right as to many of the exaggerated accounts given by 
Dr. Hawkeſworth of his Voyages. I told him that while I was with the 


Captain, I catched the enthuſiaſm of curioſity and adventure, and felt a 


ſtrong inclination to go with him on his next voyage. Joanson.. © Why, Sir, 
a man does feel fo, till he conſiders how very little he can learn from ſuch 
voyages. J BosWELL. © But one is carried away with the general grand and 
indiſtinct notion of A VOYACOE RounD THE WORLD.“ JoansoN. “ Yes, 
Sir, but a man is to guard himſelf againſt taking a thing in general.” I 


ſaid J was certain that a great part of what we are told by the travellers to 


the South Sea muſt be conjecture, becauſe they had not enough of the 
language 


47 
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language of thoſe countries to underſtand ſo much as they have related. 


Etat. 67, Objects falling under the obſervation of the ſenſes might be clearly known; 


but every thing intellectual, every thing abſtract—politicks, morals, and 
religion, muſt be darkly gueſſed. Dr. Johnſon was of the ſame opinion. 
He upon another occaſion, when a friend mentioned to him ſeveral extra- 
ordinary facts, as communicated to him by the circumnavigators, ſlily 
obſerved, * Sir, I never before knew how much I was reſpected by theſe 
gentlemen ; they told me none of theſe things.“ 

He had been in company with Omai, a native of one of the South Sea iſlands, 
after he had been ſome time in this country. He was ſtruck with the elegance 


of his behaviour, and accounted for it thus: © Sir, he had paſſed his time, 
while in England, only in the beſt company; ſo that all that he had acquired 


of our manners was genteel. As a proof of this, Sir, Lord Mulgrave and he 
dined one day at Streatham ; they ſat with their backs to the light fronting me, 
ſo that I could not ſee diſtinctly; and there was ſo little of the ſavage in Omai, 


that I was afraid to ſpeak to either, leſt J ſhould miſtake one for the other.” 


We agreed to dine to-day at the Mitre-tavern, after the riſing of the Houſe 
of Lords, where a branch of the litigation concerning the Douglas eſtate, 
in which I was one of the counſel, was to come on. I brought with me 
Mr. Murray, Solicitor-General of Scotland, now one of the Judges of the 


Court of Seſſion, with the title of Lord Henderland. I mentioned Mr. 


Solicitor's relation, Lord Charles Hay, with whom I knew Dr. Johnſon had 
been acquainted. Joranson. © I wrote ſomething for Lord Charles; and 
I thought he had nothing to fear from a court-martial. I ſuffered a great 


loſs when he died; he was a mighty pleaſing man in converſation, and a 


reading man. The character of a ſoldier is high. They who ſtand forth the 
foremoſt in danger, for the community, have the reſpect of mankind. An 
officer is much more reſpected than any other man who has as little money. 


In a commercial country money will always purchaſe reſpect. But you find, 


an officer, who has properly ſpeaking, no money, is every where well received 
and treated with attention. The character of a ſoldier always ſtands him in ſtead.” 


Bosw ELI. Yet, Sir, I think that common ſoldiers are worſe thought of 


than other men in the ſame rank of life; ſuch as labourers.” JohNSCON. 
« Why, Sir, a common ſoldier is uſually a very groſs man, and any quality 
which procures reſpe& may be overwhelmed by groſſneſs. A man of learning 


may be ſo vicious or ſo ridiculous that you cannot reſpect him. A common 


ſoldier too, generally eats more than he can pay for. But when a common 


ſoldier is civil in his quarters, his red coat procures him a degree of reſpect.” 


6 e 
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The pecular reſpect paid to the military character in France was mentioned. 


"4 


1776. 


BoswELL. © I ſhould think that where military men are ſo numerous, they Boe 57 


would be leſs valued as not being rare.” JohNSON. * Nay, Sir, wherever a 


particular character or profeſſion is high in the, eſtimation of a people, thoſe 


who are of it will be valued above other men. We value an Engliſhman- 
highly in this country, and yet Engliſhmen are not rare in it.” 

Mr. Murray praiſed the ancient philoſophers for the candour and good 
humour with which thoſe of different ſects diſputed with each other. 
Jofxsox. © Sir, they diſputed with good humour, becauſe they were not in 
_ earneſt as to religion. Had the ancients been ſerious in their belief, we ſhould 
not have had their Gods exhibited in the manner we find them repreſented 
in the Poets. The people would not have ſuffered it. They diſputed with 
good humour upon their fanciful theories, becauſe they were not intereſted in 
the truth of them. When a man has nothing to loſe, he may be in good 
humour with his opponent. Accordingly you ſee in Lucian, the Epicurean, 
who argues only negatively, keeps his temper ; the Stoick, who has ſomething 
poſitive to preſerve, grows angry. Being angry with one who controverts kn 


opinion which you value, is a neceſſary conſequence of the uneaſineſs which 
you feel. Every man who attacks my belief, diminiſhes in ſome degree my ; 


confidence in it, And therefore makes me uneaſy, and I am angry with him 
who makes me uneaſy. Thoſe only who believed in Revelation have been 


angry at having their faith called in queſtion ; becauſe they only had ſome- 


thing upon which they could reſt as matter of fact.“ Murray. © It ſeems 
to me that we are not angry at a man for controverting an opinion which we 
believe and value; we rather pity him.“ Jounson. © Why, Sir; to be ſure 
when you wiſh. a man to have that belief which you think is of infinite advan- 


tage, you with well to him; but your primary conſideration is your own quiet. 


If a madman were to come into this room with a ſtick in his hand, no doubt 
we ſhould pity the ſtate of his mind; but our primary conſideration would 
be to take care of ourſelves, We ſhould knock him down firſt, and pity 
him afterwards. No, Sir; every man will diſpute with great good humour 
upon a ſubject in which he is not intereſted, I will diſpute very calmly 
upon the probability of another man's ſon being hanged, but if a man 
zealouſly enforces the probability that my own ſon will be hanged, I ſhall 
certainly not be in very good humour with him.” I added this illuſtration, 
« If a man endeavours to convince me that my wife, whom J love very 
much, and in whom I have great confidence, is a diſagreeable woman, and 
even unfaithful to me, I ſhall be very angry, for he is putting me in fear 


of being unhappy.” Murray. © But, Sir, truth will always bear an 
Vol. II. H examination.“ 


a * 


* — * ( 
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1776. examination.” JohxsoON. © Yes, Sir, but it is painful to be forced to defend 
SS. it. Conſider, Sir, how ſhould you like, though conſcious of your innocence, 
| to be tried before a jury for a capital crime, once a week.” 
To We: talked of education at great ſchools, the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages of which Johnſon diſplayed in a luminous manner ; but his arguments 
preponderated ſo much in favour of the benefit which a boy of good parts 
_ might receive at one of them, that I have reaſon to believe Mr. Murray 
was very much influenced by what he had heard to-day, in his determination 
to ſend his own ſon to Weſtminſter ſchool. 

| 1 introduced the topick, which is often ignorantly urged, that the Univerſities 
1 — of England are too rich, fo that learning does not flouriſh in them as it 
would do, if thoſe who teach had ſmaller falaries, and depended on their 
aſſiduity for a great part of their income. Johxsov. © Sir, the very reverſe 
of this is the truth; the Engliſh Univerſities are not rich enough. Our 
fellowſhips are only ſufficient to ſupport a man during his ſtudies to fit 
him for the world, and accordingly in general they are held no longer than 
till an opportunity offers of getting away. Now and then, perhaps, there is 
a fellow who grows old in his college; but this is againſt his will, unleſs he 
GT, * be a man very indolent indeed. A hundred a year is reckoned a good 
it v 2 2 . fellowſhipYind that is no more than is neceſſary to keep a man decently as 
| N 4 fe ee «11 a ſcholar. We do not allow our fellows to marry, becauſe we conſider 
75 os 2 ; Pee. 257 — academical inſtitutions as preparatory to a ſettlement in the world. It is only 
FE 7 by being employed as a tutor, that a fellow can obtain any thing more than 
2 livelihood. To be ſure a man, who has enough without teaching, will pro- 
bably not teach; for we would all be idle if we could.) In the ſame manner, 

a man who is to get nothing by teaching, will not exert himſelf. Greſham- 
bin, College was intended as a place of inſtruction for London; able Profeſſors were 
7 to read lectures gratis, they contrived to have no ſcholars; whereas, if they had 
been allowed to receive but ſix-pence a lecture from each ſcholar, they would 
have been emulous to have had many ſcholars. Every body will agree that it 
ſhould be the intereſt of thoſe who teach to have ſcholars; 7 this is the 
caſe in our Univerſities. That they are too rich is certainly not true; for 
they have nothing good enough to keep a man of eminent learning with 
them for his life. In the foreign Univerſities a profeſſorſhip is a high thing. 
It is as much almoſt as a man can make by his learning; and therefore we 
find the moſt learned men abroad are in the Univerſities. It is not ſo with us. 
Our Uiverſities are impoveriſhed of learning, by the penury of their 

proviſions. I wiſh there were many places of a thouſand a-year at Oxford, 
to keep firſt rate men of learning from quitting the Dany. '” Undoubtedly, 
3 | if 
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if this were the caſe, Literature would have a ſtill greater dignity and ſplendour 1776. 
at Oxford, and there would be grander living ſources of inſtruction. eng 
I mentioned Mr. Maclaurin's uneaſineſs on account of a degree of ridicule | 
; careleſsly thrown on his deceaſed father, in Goldſmith's © Hiſtory of Animated 
Nature,“ in which that celebrated mathematician is repreſented as being | * 
ſubject to fits of yawning ſo violent as to render him incapable of proceeding 
in his lecture; a ſtory altogether unfounded, but for the publication of -which 
the law would give no reparation *. This led us to agitate the queſtion, whether 
legal redreſs could be obtained, even when a man's deceaſed relation was 
calumniated in a publication. Mr. Murray maintained there ſhould be repara- 
tion, unleſs the authour could juſtify himſelf by proving the fact. JohxsOx. 
« Sir, it is of ſo much more conſequence that truth ſhould be told, than that 
individuals ſhould not be made uneaſy, that it is much better that the law does 
not reſtrain writing freely concerning the characters of the dead. Damages 
will be given to a man who is calumniated in his life-time, becauſe he may be 
hurt in his worldly intereſt, or at leaſt hurt in his mind: but the law does not | 3 
regard that uneaſineſs which a man feels on having his anceſtor calumniate. „ 1 2 
That is too nice. Let him deny what is ſaid, and let the matter have a fai : 1 
chance by diſcuſſion. But, if a man could ſay nothing againſt a character but 
what he can prove, hiſtory could not be written; for a great deal is known of a id A {Aa fe. Tk 
men of which proof cannot be brought. A miniſter may be notoriouſly L 
known to take bribes, and yet you may not be able to prove it.” Mr. Murray 
| ſuggeſted, that the authour ſhould be obliged to ſhew ſome ſort of evidence, 
though he would not require a ſtrict legal proof: but Johnſon firmly and 
reſolutely oppoſed any reſtraint whatever, as adverſe to a free 1 
of the characters of mankind”, | 


* 


On | 


5 Dr. Goldſmith was dead before Mr. Maclaurin diſcovered the ludicrous errour. But Mr. 5 
Nourſe, the bookſeller, who was the proprietor of the work, upon being applied to by Sir John 
Pringle, agreed very handſomely to have the leaf on which it was contained cancelled, ne | 
Te-printed without it, at his own expence. 

7 What Dr. Johnſon has here ſaid, is undoubtedly good ſenſe; yet I am afraid that law, though 
defined by Lord Coke the perfection of reaſon,” is not altogether with him; for it is held in 
the books, that an attack on the reputation even of a dead man, may be puniſhed as a libel, becauſe 
tending.to a breach of the peace. There is however, I believe, no modern decided caſe to that 
effect. In the King's Bench, Trinity Term, 1790, the queſtion occurred on occaſion of an 
indictment, The King v. Topham, who, as a proprietor of a newſpaper entitled“ THE WokL o,“ 
was found guilty of a libel againſt Earl Cowper, deceaſed, becauſe certain injurious charges againſt 
his Lordſhip were publiſhed in that paper. One of the counſel for Mr. Topham, my friend Mr. 
Conſt, who is very able to maintain the argument with learning and ingenuity, informs me that ic 
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1776. on Thurſday, April 4, having called on Dr. Johnſon, I faid, it was a pity 
Tut. 67. that truth was not ſo firm as to bid defiance to all attacks, ſo that it might 


be ſhot at as much as people choſe to attempt, and yet remain unhurt. 


Juonxsox. © Then, Sir, it would not be ſhot at. Nobody attempts to diſpute | 


that two and two make four: but with conteſts concerning moral truth, 


human paſſions are generally mixed, * therefore: it muſt ever be liable to 


aſſault and miſrepreſentation.” _ 
: On Friday, April 5, being Good-Priday, after 1 attended the morning 
ſervice at St. Clement's church, I walked home with Johnſon. We talked of the 
Roman Catholick religion. Jorxwsown. © In the barbarous ages, Sir, prieſts 
and people were equally deceived; but afterwards there were groſs corruptions 
introduced by. the clergy, ſuch as indulgences to prieſts to have concubines, 
and the worſhip of images, not, indeed, inculcated, but knowingly permitted.” 
He ſtrongly. cenſured the licenſed ſtews at Rome. BoswELL. © So then, Sir, 


you would allow of no. irregular. intercourſe whatever between the ſexes?” 


Jonnsown. “ To be ſure I would not, Sir. I would puniſh it much more 
than is done, and ſo reſtrain it. In all countries there has been fornication, as 
in all countries there has been theft; but there may be more or leſs of the 


one, as well as of the other, in proportion to the force of law. All men will 


5 naturally commit fornication, as all men will naturally ſteal. And, Sir, it is very 


- DY; Lo ? 2 23 abſurd to argue, as has been often done, that proſtitutes are neceſſary to pre- 
9 far C. vent the violent effects of appetite from violating the decent order of life; 
nay, ſhould be permitted, in order to preſerve the chaſtity of our wives and 


Ti of ; 4 YI 92 ; o „ : . 1 N 
. daughters. Depend upon it, Sir, ſevere laws, ſteadily enforced, would be 


, eben againſt thoſe evils, and would promote marriage.“ 
5 / fe Cee Verſe {i I ſtated to him this caſe :—< Suppoſe a man has a daughter who he knows 
ET __ At „has been ſeduced, but her misfortune is concealed from the world: ſhould he 


"A - = keep her in his houſe ? Would he not, by doing fo, be acceſſary to impoſition ? 


. 25 C / . * And, perhaps, a worthy unſuſpecting man might come and marry this 


fo wa { Ker, . 27 —— woman, unleſs the father inform him of the truth.” JohxNsON. © Sir, he is 


e. - Whether he ſhould marry her, he ought to adviſe him) againſt it, without tell- 
i 6 * ' i 7 7, 4 8 . - . ® * 5 - . 

— HM J 22 5 ing why, becauſe his real opinion is then required. Or, if he has other 
PS 1 e 

6 l 0 ee | oi 4 : 


is intended to move in arreſt of judgement ; ſo that we ſhall probably have a ſolemn determination, 
upon a point of univerſal importance. No man has a higher reverence for the law of England in 


4 1 3 . 4 
wu? 1 . F/ - ment, if a defendant 1s never to be allowed to juſtify, muſt often be very oppreſſive, unleſs Juries, 
vis <4 £7 6 who I am more and more confirmed in holding to be judges of law as well as of fact, interpoſe. 
5 7 2. „„ . ö 85 = 8 | daughters 
22 7 FR | 1 : | | | 
1 fe ent 
: 4 


8 bb 7 „ acceſſary to no impoſition. His daughter is in his houſe ; and if a man courts 
f 1 7 
c. Nez; her, he takes his chance. If a friend, or, indeed, if any man aſks his opinion 


general than I have; but, with all deference I cannot help thinking, that proſecution by indict- | 


— 
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daughters who know of her frailty, he ought not to keep her in his houſe. 776. 
You are to conſider the ſtate of life is this; we are to judge of one another's tat. 67, 
cCharacters- as well as we can; and a man is not bound, in honeſty or honour, 
to tell us the faults of his daughter or of himſelf. A man who has debauched 
his friend's daughter is not obliged to ſay to every body Take care of me 
don't let me into your houſes without fuſpicion. [ once debauched a friend's 
daughter: I may debauch yours.” 
Mr. Thrale called upon him, and appeared to bear the loſs of his fn with 
a manly compoſure. There was no affectation about him; and he talked, 
as uſual, upon indifferent ſubjects. He ſeemed to me to heſitate as to the . 
intended Italian tour, on which, I flattered myſelf, he and Mrs. Thrale and | 
Dr. Johnſon were ſoon to ſet out; and, therefore, I preſſed it as much as I ” 
could. I mentioned that Mr. Beauclerk had ſaid, that Baretti, whom they 
were to carry with tkem, would keep them fo long in the little towns of his 
own diftrift, that they would not have time to ſee Rome. I mentioned this, 
to put them on their guard. Joanson. © Sir, we do not thank Mr. Beauclerk 
for ſuppoſing that we are to be directed by Baretti. No, Sir; Mr. Thrale is 1 
to go, by my advice, to Mr. Jackſon, (the all-knowing,) and get from hint i e By 
a plan for ſeeing the moſt that can be ſeen in the time. that we have to travel. - | | f 
We muſt, to be . ſee Rome, Naples, Florence, and Venice, and as much 
more as we can, (ſpeaking with a tone of animation). 
When I expreſſed an earneſt wiſh for his remarks on Italy, he ſaid, 
« do not ſee that I could make a book upon Italy; yet I ſhould be glad 
to get two hundred pounds, or five hundred pounds by ſuch a work. This 
ſnewed both that a journal of his Tour upon the Continent was not wholly 
out of his contemplation, and that he uniformly adhered to that ſtrange 
opinion, which his indolent diſpoſition made him utter: © No man but a 1 
blockhead ever wrote, except for money. Numerous inſtances to refute this: ð » 
will occur to all who are verſed in the hiſtory of literature. e 
He gave us one of the many ſketches of character which were treaſured in 
his der and which he was wont to produce quite unexpectedly in a very _ 
entertaining manner. .* I lately (ſaid he,) received a letter from the Eaſt-Indies, 
from a gentleman whom I formerly knew very well; he had returned from 0 
that country with a handſome fortune, as it was reckoned, before means were „ 
found to acquire thoſe immenſe ſums which have been brought from thence | 6 
of late; he was a ſcholar, and an agreeable man, and lived very pretrily in | EE F 
London, till his wife died. After her denk, he took to diſſipation and gaming, | 4 
and Joſt all he had. One evening he loſt a thouſand pounds to a gentleman 
whoſe name I am ſorry I have forgotten. Next morning he ſent the gentleman 
$7; ” . five 
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_ THE LIFE O?7 DR. JOHNSON. 
1776. five hundred pounds, with an apology that it was all he had in the world. 
NT: The' gentleman ſent the money Deck to him, declaring he would not accept 
it; and adding, that if Mr. — had ocaſion for five hundred pounds more 
he would lend it to him. He reſolved to go out again to the Eaſt-Indies, 
and make his fortune anew. He got a conſiderable appointment, and I had 
7 Stig 4941 * ſome intention of accompanying him. Had I thought then as I do now, 1 
id — ſhould have gone: but, at that time, I had objections to quitting England.” & 
2 lewd. It was a very remarkable circumſtance about Johnſon, whom ſhallow 
obſervers have ſuppoſed to have been ignorant of the world, that very few men 
had ſeen greater variety of characters ; and none could obſerve them better, as 
was evident from the ſtrong, yet nice portraits which he often drew. I have 
frequently thought that if he had made out what the French call une catalogue 
raiſonnẽe of all the people who had paſſed under his obſervation, it would 
have afforded a very rich fund of inſtruction and entertainment. The 
ſuddenneſs with which his accounts of ſome of them ſtarted out in converſation, 
was not leſs pleaſing than ſurpriſing. I remember he once obſerved to me, 
« It is wonderful, Sir, what is to be found in London. The moſt literary | 
converſation that I ever enjoyed, was at the table of Jack Ellis, a money = 
ſcrivener behind the Royal-Exchange, with whom I at one period uſed to dine 
generally once a week. 

Volumes would be required co contain a liſt of his numerous and various 
acquaintance, none of whom he ever forgot; and could deſcribe and diſcri- 
minate them all with preciſion and vivacity. He aſſociated with perſons the 
moſt widely different in manners, abilities, rank, and accompliſnments. He 
was at once the companion of the brilliant Colonel Forreſter of the guards, 
who wrote « T he Polite Philoſopher,” and of the aukward and uncouth 


A 
4 


a This Mr. Ellis is, 1 1 che laſt of that — called Scriveners, which is one of the 
London companies, but of which the buſineſs is no longer carried on ſeparately, but is tranſacted 
by attornies and others. He is a man of literature and talents. He 1s the authour of a Hudi- 
braſtick verſion of Maphzus's Canto, in addition to the Æneid; of ſome poems in Dodſley's 
collection; and various other ſmall pieces; but being a very modeſt man, has never put his name 
to any thing. He has ſhewn me a tranſlation which he has made of Ovid's Epiſtles, very prettily 
done. There is a good engraved portrait of him by Peffer, from a picture by Fry, which hangs 
in the hall of the Scriveners' company. He is now a very old man. .Ihave viſited him this day, 
(October 4, 1790, ) in his ninety-third year, and found his judgement diſtinct and clear, and his 
memory, though faded ſo as to fail him occaſionally, yet, as he aſſured me, and I indeed perceived, 
able to ſerve him very well, after a little recollection. It was agreeable to obſerve, that he was 
free from the diſcontent and fretfulneſs which too often moleſt old age. He in the ſummer of 
this year / to Rotherhithe, where he dined, and walked home i in — M 
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Robert Levett; of Lord Thurlow, and Mr. Saſtres, the I talian ator; and 


has dined one day with the beautiful, gay, and faſcinating Lady Craven ?, and ua. 


the next with good Mrs. Gardinen the tallow-chandler, on Snow-hill. 
On my expreſſing my wonder fit his diſcovering ſo much of the knowledge 
peculiar to different profeſſions, he told me, * learnt what I know of law, 
chiefly from Mr. Ballow, a very able man. I learnt ſome too from Chambers; 
but was not ſo teachable then. One is not willing to be taught by a young 
man.“ 
faid, © Sir, I have ſeen him but once theſe twenty years. The tide of life has 
driven us different ways. J was ſorry at the time to hear this; but whoever 
quits the creeks of private connections, and fairly gets into the great ocean * 
London, will, by imperceptible degrees, unavoidably experience this. 


« My knowledge of phyſick, (he added,) I learnt from Dr. James, whom 


J helped in writing the propoſals for his Dictionary, and allo a little in the 
Dictionary itſelf. I alſo learnt ſome from Dr.. Lawrence, but was then grown 
more ſtubborn.“ 
A curious incident happened to-day, while Mr. Thrale and I fat with "mY 
Francis announced that a large packet was brought to him from the poſt-office, 
ſaid to have come from Liſbon, and it was charged /even pounds ten ſhillings. 
155 He would not receive it, ſuppoſing 1 it to be ſome trick, nor did he even look 
at it. . But upon enquiry afterwards he found that it was a real packet for 


When I expreſſed a wiſh to know more about Mr. Ballow, Johnſon. | 


8 


1776. 
67. 


him, from that very friend in the Eaſt-Indies of whom he had been ſpeak- 
ing; and the ſhip which carried it having come to Portugal, this packet, with _ 


others, had. been put into the poſt-office at Liſbon. 

I mentioned a new gaming club, of which Mr. Beauclerk had given me 
an account, where the members played to a deſperate extent. JoansoN. 
« Depend upon it, Sir, this is mere talk. Who is ruined by gaming? You 
will not find fix inſtances in an age. There is a ſtrange rout made about deep 
play ; whereas you. have many more people ruined by adventurous trade, and 
yet we do not hear ſuch an outcry againſt it.” TRHRALE. There may be few 
people abſolutely ruined by deep play ; but very many are much hurt in their 

circumſtances by it.” JoansoN. © Yes, Sir; and fo are very many by other 
kinds of expence.” I had heard him talk once before in the ſame manner; 
and at Oxford he ſaid, © he wiſhed he had learnt to play at cards.” The 


9 Lord Macartney, who with his other diſtinguiſhed qualities, is remarkable alſo for an elegant 
pleaſantry, told me, that he met Johnſon at Lady Craven's, and that he ſeemed jealous of any 


interference; © So (ſaid his _—_— ſmiling,) I kept back.“ 
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We fat together till it was too late for the aſte moon ſervice. Thrale ſaid, 
Tar id Ck be had come with intention to go to church with us. We went at ſeven to 
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truth, Rowever, is, that he loved to diſplay his ingenuity in argument ; and 


therefore would ſometimes in converſation maintain opinions which he was 
ſenſible were wrong, but in ſupporting which, his reaſoning and wit would be 
moſt conſpicuous. He would begin thus: Why, Sir, as to the good or 
evil of card-playing—” © Now (ſaid Garrick ) he is thinking which ſide he 
ſhall take.” He appeared to have a pleaſure in contradiction, eſpecially when 
any. opinion Whatever was delivered with an air of confidence; ſo that there 
was hardly any topick, if not one of the great truths of Religion and Morality, 
that he might not have. been incited to argue, either for or againſt it. Lord 
Elibank had the higheſt adiniration of his powers. He once obſerved to me, 


Whatever opinion Johnſon maintains, I will hot ſay that he convinces me; 
but he never fails to ſhow me, that he has good reaſons for it.” I have heard 


Johnſon pay his Lordſhip this high compliment: „ Jeet was in Lord 
Elibank's company without learning ſomething.“ 


Sa Wm” 


evening Prayers at St. C lement's s church, after having drank coffee; an 
indulgence, which I underſtood Johnſon. yielded to on this occaſion, in com- 


wh Jun «22 pliment to Thrale. | 
4 2 47 April 7, Kader ay. aha having been at St. Paul's cathe teat 


3 
ki 


ler eee, 


4. 


4 
mw * 


On Sunday, 
I came to Dr. Johnſon, according to my uſual cuſtom. It ſeemed to me, that 


there was always ſomething-peculiarly mild and placid in his mgnner upon this 


holy feſtival, the commemoration of the moſt joyful event in the hiſtory of our 
world, the reſurrection of our Lokp and SaviouR, who, having unnd 
over death and the grave, proclaimed immortality to — 2 e mn Huey *; * 
I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my acquaintande” x 4, 7 | 
tained, that her huſband's having been guilty of numberleſs ee 1 70 p 
releaſed her from conjugal lai becauſe they were reciprocal. Joanson. Julien, 5 
« This is miſerable ſtuff, Sir. To the contract of marriage, beſides the man 774 
and wife, there is a third party Society; and, if it be conſidered as a VOW=—/perd wi 
Gop: and, therefore, it cannot be diſſolved by their conſent alone. Laws [von 
are not made for particular caſes, but for mankind in general. A woman may  # = 


be unhappy with her huſband; but ſhe cannot be freed from him without the 4 44 om 


approbation of the civil and eccleſiaſtical power. A man may be unhappy, 4 . 
becauſe he is not ſo rich as another; but he is not to ſeize upon another's we 40 
Property with his own hand.” BOSwWELIL. But, Sir, this lady does not want gde 
* 7 00 


Feu 
2 9 


A Patrick Lord Elibank, who died 1978, 


that 
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that the contract ſhould be diſſolved; ſhe only argues that ſhe may indulge 
herſelf in gallantries with equal freedom as her. huſband does, provided ſhe 
| takes care 'nbt to introduce a ſpurious iſſue into his family. You know, Sir, 
what Macrobius has told us of Julia. Jonxsox. { 2 N of 8 
Sit, I think, is very fit for a brothel.” Try ED bing 
Nr. Macbean, authour of it the 5 ; & Didionary of ancient Geography, came 
| He mentioned, that he had been forty years abſent Hom Sastland. * Ah, 
Boſwell (faid Johnſon, ſmiling,) what would you give to be forty years from 
Scotland? I aid, © I ſhould not like to be fo long abſent from the ſeat of 
my anceſtors.” ; 1 e Mrs. W ns,” 2 701 Levett, dined 
a _ W 
Dr. Johnſon ande a em which both Mr. Mitbean and thought new. 
It was this: that © the law againſt uſury is for the protection of creditars as 
well as of debtors; for if there were no ſuch check, people would be apt, from 
the temptation of great intereſt, to lend to deſperate perſons, by whom they 
would loſe their money. Accordingly there are inftances of ladies being 
ruined, by having injudiciouſly ſunk their fortunes for high annuities, which, 
after a few years, ceaſed to be paid, in oy of the ruined circumſtances 
of the borrower.” we” 
Mrs. Williams was very peeviſh; and 1 e at Johnſon's patience with 
; this now, as I had often done on ſimilar occaſions. The truth is, that his 
humane conſideration of the forlorn and indigent- ſtate in which this lady was 
left by her father, induced him to treat her with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and 
even to be deſirous of procuring her amuſement, ſo as ſometimes to incommode 


- of | many of his friends, by carrying her with him to their houſes, where, from 

m1 her manner of eating, in conſequence of her blindneſs, ſhe could not but offend J. 

4 che delicacy of perſons of nice ſenſations. 4 OA. 244 

tk After coffee, we went to afternoon ſervice in St. Clement's church. Obſerving 1 
44 Tome beggars in the ſtreet as we walked along, J faid to him I ſuppoſed there „ „„ - JF 
4 was no civiliſed country in the world, where the miſery of want in the loweſt = 
5 cClaſſes of the people was prevented. Jonnsow. © I believe, Sir, there is not; WH 

: | but it is better that ſome ſhould be unhappy, than that none ſhould be happy, 1 475 20 of. 144 te uy if 
R which would be the caſe in a general ſtate of equality.” a euer, 2 2 [forte 3 — f 
1 When the ſervice was ended, I went home with him, and we ſat quietly by hats F# # = 
2 ourſelves. He recommended Dr. Cheyne's books. I ſaid, I N Cheyne bates 4 1 | ö 
L 15 : ? 1 24 4 e & — 6 | 


1 e NMunguam enim rift navi pleng tollo weftorem.” Lib. li. c. 1 7 Z _ 7 "4 
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had been reckoned whimſical, —* So he was, (faid he,) in ſome things; but 


there is no end of en There are few Books to which ſome objection 


or other may not be made. 


Upon the queſtion whether a man who had been pulley of vicious actions 


; would do well to force himſelf into ſolitude and ſadneſs ; Jonxvsox. « No, 


Sir, unleſs it prevent him from being vicious again. With ſome people, gloomy. 


penitence is only madneſs turned upſide down. A man may be gloomy, till, 
in order to be n from gloom, he has wren again to W 


indulgences. 
On Wedneſday, April 10, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale 63 80 were 


Mr. Murphy and ſome other company. Before dinner, Dr. Johnſon and 1 
paſſed ſome time by ourſelves. I was ſorry to find it was now reſolved that the 


propoſed journey to Italy ſhould not take place this year. He faid, « I am 
diſappointed, to be ſure; but it is not a great diſappointment.” I wondered 


to ſee him bear, with a ohilofopbicet calmneſs, what would have made moſt 
people peeviſh and fretful. I perceived, however, that he had ſo warmly 
cheriſhed the hope of enjoying claſſical ſcenes, that he could not eaſily part 
with the ſcheme; for he ſaid, © I ſhall probably contrive to get to Italy ſome 
other way. But I won't mention it to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, as it might vex 


them.“ 1 ſuggeſted, that. going to Italy might have done Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale good. Jonxsox. < I Gather believe not, Sir. While grief is freſh, 


every attempt to divert only irlitates. You muſt wait till it be Gigehed, 


and then amuſement will diſſipate the remains of it;” ' 
At dinner, Mr. Murphy entertained us. with Fg hiſtory 5 Mr. Toleph 


Simpſon, a ſchoolfellow of Dr. Johnſon's, a. barriſter at law, of good parts, 


but who fell into a diſſipated courſe of life, incompatible with that ſucceſs in 
his profeſſion which he once had, and would otherwiſe have deſervedly main- 
tained; yet he ſtill preſerved a dignity in his deportment. He wrote a tragedy 
on the ſtory « of Leonidas, entitled © The Patriot,” He read it to a company 


ö 1 3 . 81 | 7 4 * OT Ss lawyers, who found fo many faults, that he wrote it over again: fo then 
wu 2. 9 2 3 there were two tragedies on. the fame ſubject, and with the fame title. Dr. 


Johnſon, told us, that one of them was ſtill in his poſſeſſion. This very 
piece was, after his death, publiſhed by ſome perſon who had been about him, 
and, for the ſake of a little haſty profit, was poſitively averred to HAVE been 
written by Johnſon himſelf. 
I faid; I diſliked the cuſtom which ſome people had of wad their 


children into company, becauſe it in a manner forced us to pay, fooliſh com- 
pliments to pleaſe their parents. Jonxsov. * You are right, Sir. We may 


beexcuſed for not caring much abont Geber people's children, for there are 
. many 
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many who care very little about their own children. It may be obſerved, 
that men, who from being engaged in buſineſs, or from their courſe of life in 
whateyer way, ſeldom ſee their children, do not care much about them. I 


myſelf ſhould not have had) much fondneſs for a child of my own.“ Mas. 


THrRaLE. © Nay, Sir, how can you a wo?” Jonnsox, « At leaſt, I never 
wiſhed to have a child.” 


Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnſon 8 having a deſign to publiſ an "ies, 
of Cowley. Johnſon ſaid, he did not know but he ſhould ; and he expreſſed 


his diſapprobation of Dr. Hurd, for having publiſhed a mutilated edition-under 
the title of < Select Works of Abraham Cowley.” Mr. Murphy thought it 
a bad precedent; obſerving, that any authour might be uſed in the ſame 
manner; and that it was pleaſing to ſee the variety of an authour 8 n. 
ſitions, at different periods. 

We talked of Flatman's Poems; and Mrs. Thrale e that Page had 
partly borrowed from him, © The dying Chriſtian to his Soul. ” Johnſon re- 
| peated Rocheſter' s verſes upon Flatman, which, I think, by much too ſevere : 


cc Flatman, who Conley imitates with pains, 
. rides a jaded Muſe, whipt with looſe reins.” 


— dt... dt. 


« Nor that ſlow drudge i in ſwift Pindarick ſtrains, = 


I like to recolle& all the paſſages that I heard Johnſon repeat : it ſtamps a 
value on them. 
He told us, that the mak ited « The Lives of the Poets, by Mr. 
Cibber,“ was entirely compiled by Mr. Shiels, a Scotchman, one of his 
amanuenſes. The bookſellers (faid he,) gave Theophilus Cibber, who was 
then in priſon, ten guineas, to allow Mr. Cibber to be put upon the title-page, 
as the authour ; by this, a double impoſition was intended: in the firſt place, 
that it was the work of a Cibber at all; and, in the ſecond place, that it 
was the work of old Cibber.” 

Mr. Murphy faid, that © The Memoirs of f Gray s Life fer him much 
higher in his eſtimation than his poems did; for you there ſaw a man con- 


ftantly at work in literature.” Johnſon acquieſced in this, but depreciated the 


book, I thought, very unreaſonably. For he ſaid, © I forced myſelf to read 
it, only becauſe it was a common topick of converſation. I found it mighty 
dull; and, as to the ſtyle, it is fit for the ſecond table.“ Why he thought ſo, 
I was at a loſs to conceive. He now gave it as his opinion, that < kenfle 
was a ſuperiour Poet both to o Gray and Maſon.” I haa— 
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1776: Talking of the Reviews, Johnſon ſaid, « ] think them very impartial: + 
Eat 67 J do not know an inſtance of partiality.” He mentioned what had paſſed 
upon the fubje&t of the Monthly and Critical Reviews, in the converſation 
with which his Majeſty had honoured him. He expatiated a little more on 
them! this evening. © The Monthly Reviewers (ſaid he) are not Deiſts ; but 
they are Chriſtians with as little chriſtianity as may be; and are for pulling ' 
down all eſtabliſhments. The Critical Reviewers are for ſupporting the con- 
ſtitution, both in church and ſtate. The Critical Reviewers, I believe, often 
review without reading the books through; but lay hold of a topick, and write 
chiefly from their own minds. The Monthly Reviewers are duller . Los 
are glad to read the books through.” X 
He talked of Lord Lyttelton' s extreme anxiety as an authour ; obſerving 
that « he was thirty years in preparing his Hiſtory, and that he employed a 
man to point it for him ; as if (laughing) another man could point his ſenſe 
better than himſelf.” Mr. Murphy faid, he underſtood his Hiſtory was kept 
back ſeveral years for fear of Smollet. Jounsov. © This ſeems ſtrange to 
Murphy and me, who never felt that anxiety, but ſent what we wrote to the 
preſs, and let it take its chance.” Mus. ThRRALE. © The time has been, 
Sir, when you felt it.” JonS0N. © Why really, eons do not recollect 
a time when that was the caſe.” 
'T alking of The Spectator,” he faid, © It is wonderful that there is ſuch 
a proportion of bad papers, in the half of the work which was not written by 
Addiſon ; for there was all the world to write that half, yet not a half of that 
half is good. One of the fineſt pieces in the Engliſh language 1 is the paper on 
Novelty, yet we do not hear it talked of. It was written by Grove, a diſſent- 
ing teacher.” He would not, I perceived, call him a clergyman, though he 
was candid enough to allow very great merit to his compoſition, Mr. 
Murphy ſaid, he remembered when there were ſeveral people alive in London, - 
who enjoyed a conſiderable reputation merely from having written a paper in 
The Spectator.” He mentioned particularly Mr. Ince, who uſed to frequent 
Tom's coffee-houſe. © But (ſaid Johnſon,) you muſt conſider how highly 
Steele ſpeaks of Mr. Ince.” He would not allow that the paper on carrying 
a boy to travel, ſigned Philip Homebred, which was written' by the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwick, had merit. He faid, © it was quite vulgar, and had 
nothing luminous.“ 
Johnſon mentioned Dr. Barry s * Syſtem of Phyſi TE '” «He was a man 
(faid he,) who had acquired a high reputation in Dublin, came over to Eng- 


land, and brought his reputation with him, but had not great ſucceſs. His notion 
* 8 Ls | | | | was, 
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was, that pulſation occaſions death by attrition ; and that, therefore, the way 
to preſerve life is to retard pulſation. But we know that pulſation i is ſtrongeſt 
in infants, and that we increaſe in growth while it operates in its regular 
courſe ; ſo it cannot be the cauſe of deſtruction.“ Soon after this, he ſaid 


oY 


1776. 
— 
— 67. 


ſomething very flattering to Mrs. Thrale, which I do not recolle& ; but it 


concluded with wiſhing her long life. “ Sir, (ſaid I 5 if Dr. Barry's ſyſtem 


be true, you have now ſhortened Mrs. Thrale's life, perhaps, ſome minutes, 
by accelerating her pulſation.” 

On Thurſday, April 11, I dined with kim at General Paoli” s, in whoſe 
houſe I now reſided; and where I had ever afterwards the honour of being enter- 
tained with the kindeſt attention as his conſtant gueſt, while I was in London, 


till I had a houſe of my own there. I mentioned my having that morning 


introduced to Mr. Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemiſh nobleman of great rank 
and fortune, to whom Garrick talked-of Abel Drugger as 4 mall part ; and 
related, with pleaſant vanity, that a Frenchman who had ſeen him in one of 
his low characters, exclaimed, © Comment ! je ne le crois pas. Cen 9 pas, 
Monfieur Garrick, ce Grand Homme. “ Garrick added, with an appearance of 


grave recollection, « If I were to begin life again, I think I ſhould not play 


thoſe low characters. Upon which I obſerved, © Sir, you would be in the 
wrong ; for your great excellence is your variety of playing, your repreſenting 


ſo well, characters ſo very different. Joanson. © Garrick, Sir, was not in- 


earneſt in what he ſaid ; for, to be ſure, his peculiar excellence is his variety: 


and, perhaps, there is not any one character which has not been as well 
acted by ſomebody elſe, as he could do it. »I BosweiL, © Why then, Sir, 


did he talk ſo?” JohN SON. Why, Sir, to make you anſwer as you did.“ 
BoswELL. © I don't know, Sir; he ſeemed to dip deep into his mind for the 
reflection.“ Joanson. © He had not far to dip, Sir: he had faid the ſame 


thing, probably, twenty times before.“ 

Of a nobleman raiſed at a very early period to high office, he ſaid, His 
parts, Sir, are pretty well for a Lord, but would mor wel be NN N in a man 
who had nothing elſe but his parts.“ 42 4 5 45 1 1 8 2 „ 4 V. Son te 

. journey to Italy was ſtill in his oops He fa, & A man who has 

not been in Italy, is always conſcious of an inferiority, - from his not having 
ſeen what it is expected a man ſhould ſee. The grand object of travelling is 
to fee the ſhores of the Mediterrannean. On thoſe ſhores were the four great 


empires of the world; the Aſſyrian, the Perſian, the Grecian, and the 


Roman.—All our religion, almoſt all our law, almoſt all our arts, almoſt all. 


that ſets us above ſavages, has come to us from the ſhores of the Mediter- 
ranean.“ 
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I related a diſpute between Goldſmith and Mr. Robert Dodfley, one day 
when they and I were dining at Tom Davies's, in 1762. Goldſmith aſſerted, 
that. there was no poetry produced in this age. Dodfley appealed to his own 
Collection, and maintained, that though you could not find a Palace like 
Dryden's * Ode on St. Cecilia's Day,” you had villages compoſed of very 
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pretty houſes; and he mentioned particularly The Spleen.” JohNSON. “ 1 


think Dodſley gave up the queſtion. He and Goldſmith faid the ſame thing; 


only he ſaid it in a ſofter manner than Goldſmith did: for he acknowledged 


that there was no poetry, nothing that towered above the common mark. 
Vou may find wit and humour in verſe, and yet no poetry. Hudibras” 
has a profuſion of theſe ; yet it is not to be reckoned a poem. The Spleen,” 


in Dodlley's collection, on which you ſay he chiefly reſted, is not poetry.“ 


BoswgLIL. © Does not Gray's poetry, Sir, tower above the common mark ?” 

Joansox. « Yes, Sir; but we muſt attend to the difference between what 
men in general cannot do if they would, and what every man may do if he 
would. Steen-ſtring Jack towered above the common mark.” BoswzLL, 


« Then, Sir, what is poetry?“ JonxsON. Why, Sir, it is much eaſier to ay hy 


what it is not. We all know what light is; but it is not eaſy to tell what it is.“ 


On Friday, April 12, I dined with him at our friend Tom Davies's, pp 


ws met Mr. Cradock, a Leiceſterſhire gentleman, authour of © Zobeide,” 
tragedy ; ; and Dr. Harwood, who has written and publiſhed various Ss. 


1 introduced Ariſtotle's doctrine in his “Art of Poetry,” of <« the xabapoig - 


To) n&Inualuv, the purging of the paſſions,” as the purpoſe of tragedy. But 


how are the paſſions to be purged by terrour and pity?” (ſaid I, with an 


. £ 
; | „ 
W 5 R 
* * 


aſſumed air of ignorance, to incite him to talk, for which it was oſten neceſ- 
ſary to employ ſome addreſs). JoRNSONV. © Why, Sir, you are to conſider 


what is the meaning of purging in the original ſenſe. It is to expel impuri- 
ties from the human body. The mind is ſubject to the ſame imperfection. 


The paſſions are the great movers of human actions; but they are mixed with 
luch impurities, that it is neceſſary they ſhould be purged or refined by means 
of terrour and pity. For inſtance, ambition is, a noble paſſion ; but by ſee- 


ing upon the ſtage, that a man who is ſo exceſſively ambitious as to raiſe 


himſelf by injuſtice, is puniſhed, we are terrified at the fatal conſequences of 


fuch a paſſion. In the ſame manner a certain degree of reſentment is neceſ- 
fary ; but if we ſee that a man carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and 
are taught to moderate that paſſion. My record upon this occaſion does 
great injuſtice to, Johnſon” s expreſſion, which was ſo forcible and brilliant, that 
Mr. Cradock whiſpered me, O that his words were written in a book ! E: 


. — 


1 obſerved. 
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| -pany with Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. Nairne, now one of the / 


Puts me in the ſame ſtate as s when I got up; and I am ſure that moderate 
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I obſerved the great defect of the tragedy of Othello” was, that it had 
not a moral, ſoß that ho man could reſiſt the circumſtances of faſpicion which 


were artfully ſuggelted to Othello's mind. Jouxsox. ce In the firſt place, 


Sir, we learn from Othello this very uſeful moral, not to make an unequal 
match; in the ſecond place, we learn not to yield too readily to ſuſpicion. 
The handkerchief is merely a trick, though a very pretty trick; but there are 
no other circumſtances of reaſonable ſuſpicion, except what is related by Iago 
of Caſſio's warm expreſſions concerning Deſdemona in his ſleep; and that 


_ depended entirely upon the aſſertion of one man. 270 Sir, 1 think Othello 
has more moral than almoſt any play.” 


Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, Johnſon aid, 


i Sir, he is narrow, not ſo much from avarice, as from impotence to ſpend his 
money. He cannot find in his heart to pour out a bottle of wine; but he 


would not much care if it ſhould four.” „ 
He ſaid, he wiſhed to ſee '* John Dennis's Critical Works” collected. 


"Davies faid they would not fell. Dr. Johnſon feemed to think otherwiſe. . 2 


Davies ſaid of a well known dramatic authour, that *“ he lived upon 


pottel Nories, and that he made his way as Hannibal did, by Vetzer; ; 


having begun by attacking people ; particularly the players.” 
He reminded Dr. Johnſon of Mr. Murphy's having mort him the higheſt | 
Net, e that ever was paid to a layman, by aſking hi ardon for repeat 
ing ſome oaths in the courſe of telling a ſtory, , & l. e Let . & 


' Johnſon and I fupt this evening at the Crown and Anchor ravern, in com- 2 10 


Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dunſinan, and ay very eee Hens, 0 
Sir William Forbes, of Pitſligo. 

Wie diſcuſſed the queſtion whether Ginhg improved converſation a 
benevolence. Sir Joſhua maintained it did. Jonxsow. © No, Sir: before $09 


& 2 
i a 


dinner men meet with great inequality of underſtanding; and thoſe who are 


conſcious of their - inferiority, have the 'modeſty not to talk, Whien they 
have drunk wine, every man feels himſelf happy, and loſes that modeſty, 


and grows impudent and vociferous: but he is not improved; he is only 


not ſenſible of his defects. Sir Joſhua ſaid that the Doctor was talking of 


the effects of exceſs in wine; but that a moderate glaſs enlivened the mind, 


by giving a proper circulation to the blood. *I am (ſaid he,) in very good 
ſpirits when I get up in the morning. By dinner-time I am exhauſted ; wine 


* 
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drinking makes people talk n « No, Sir; Fine, gives not 
light, gay, ideal hilarity; but tumultuous, noiſy, clamourous merriment. | 
have heard none of thoſe drunken, —nay, drunken is a coarſe word, none of 
thoſe vinous flights.” Six Joshua. © Becauſe you have. fat by, quite ſober, 
and felt an envy of the happineſs of thoſe who were drinking.“  Joaxsow. 
« Perhaps, contempt.—And, Sir, it is not neceſſary to be drunk one's ſelf, to 
_ reliſh the wit of drunkenneſs. Do we not judge of the drunken wit of the 
| dialogue between Iago and Caſſio, the moſt excellent in its kind, when we are 
quite ſober? Wit is wit, by whatever means it is produced ; and, if good, 

will appear fo at all times. I admit that the ſpirits are raiſed by drinking, 
as by the common participation of any pleaſure ; cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, 
will raiſe the ſpirits of a company as drinking does, though furely they will 
not improve converſation. I alſo admit, that there are ſome fluggiſh men 
who are improved by drinking, as there are fruits which are not good till they 
are rotten, There are ſuch men, but they are medlars. I indeed allow that 
there have been a very few men of talents who were improved by drinking; 
but I maintain that I am right as to the effects of drinking in general: and 


let it be conſidered, that there is no poſition, however falſe in its univerſality, 


which is not true of ſome particular man.” Sir William Forbes ſaid, «Might 
not a man warmed with wine be like a bottle of beer, which is made briſker by 
being ſet before the fire?” —“ Nays (ſaid Johnſon, laughing,) I cannot anſwer 
that: that is too much for me.” 

I obſerved, that wine did ſome people harm, by inflaming, ** and 
irritating their minds; but that the experience of mankind had declared in 

favour of moderate drinking. Johxsox. “ Sir, I do not ſay it is wrong to 
produce ſelf-complacency by drinking; I only deny that it improves the mind. 
When I drank wine, I ſcorned to drink it when in company. I have 
drunk many a bottle by myſelf: in the firſt place, becauſe I had need of it 
to raiſe my ſpirits ; in the ſecond place, becauſe I would have nobody to 
witneſs its effects upon me.“ 
He told us, almoſt all his Ramblers were written juſt as hey were wanted 
for the preſs; that he ſent a certain portion of the copy of an eſſay, and wrote 
the remainder, while the former part of it was printing. When it was waated, 
and he had fairly fat down to it, he was ſure it would be done.” 

He faid, that for general improvement, a man ſhould read whatever his i im- 
mediate inclination prompts him to; though, to be ſure, if a man has a ſcience 
to learn, he muſt regularly and reſolutely advance. He added, © what we 
read with inclination makes a much ſtronger impreſſion. If we read without 


* 
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1776. inclination, half the mind is employed in fixing the attention ; ſo there is but 
En ß. one half to be employed on what we read.” He told us, he read Fielding's 
« Amelia” through without ſtopping *. _ He ſaid, «if a man begins to read 
in the middle of a book, and feels an inclination to go on, let him not quit it, 
to go to the beginning. He may, perhaps, not feel again the inclination.” 

A 2 T4 Sir Joſhua mentioned Mr. Cumberland's Odes, which were juſt publiſhed. 
„.,; Jonxsox. « Why, Sir, they would have been thought as good as Odes 
wrt ; Gf commonly are, if Cumberland had not put his name to them; but a name 
AY "ud immediately draws cenſure, unleſs it be a name that bears down every thing 
before it. Nay, Cumberland has made his Odes ſubſidiary to the fame of 
another man:. They might have run well enough by themſelves ; . he has 
not only loaded them with a name, but has made them carry double. 

We talked of the Reviews, and Dr. Johnſon ſpoke of them as he did at 
Thrale's + Sir Joſhua ſaid, what I have often thought, that he wondered to 
find ſo much good writing employed im them, when the authours were to 
remain unknown, and ſo could not have the motive of fame. Jonxsov. 6e Nay, 

Sir, thoſe who write in them, write well, in order to be paid well.” * 
Soon after this day, he went to Bath with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I had 
wꝝwnaever ſeen that beautiful city, and wiſhed to take the opportunity of viſiting 
-4 it, while Johnſon was there. Having written to him, I received the following 


N anſwer: 


p ey <1 To James cape L, Eq. 


« Dear SIR, 
„ WHY do you talk 9 negslect? ? When did 1 neglect you? If 
you will come to Bath, we ſhall all be glad to ie vou. Com, ay as 
| ſoon as you can. 

e But I have a little bulineſs fir you at London... Bid Francis book ll in the 
| paper-drawer of the cheſt of drawers in my bed-chamber, for two caſes; one 
for the Attorney-General, and one for the Solicitor-General.. They lie, I 
think, at the top of my Papers ; otherwiſe "OP are ſome where elle, and will 
give me more 8 wenne. 

| „ 


2 We have here an involuntary: fin to the excdilence of this ani writer, to whom 
ve have ſeen that Dr, Johnſon dire21ly allowed ſo little merit. ins? w ae * 3. £1 
3 Mr. Romney the painter, who has now deſervedly eſtabliſhed a high reputations 
4 Page 60 of this volume, 


« Pleaſe 
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&« Pleaſe to write me immediately, if they can be found. Make my com- 1776. 


pliments t to all our friends round the world, and to Mrs. Williams at home. Fiat. 67. 
C am, Sir, your, &c. 5 


cc SAM. Jonnson. 


e Search for the papers as ſoon as you can, that, if it is neceſſary, I may 
write to o you _ before you come down,” 


On the 26th of April, I went to Bath; and on my arrival at the Pelican 
inn, found lying for me an obliging invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by LE” 
whom I was agreeably entertained almoſt conſtantly during my ſtay. They „ 
were gone to the rooms; but there was a kind note from Dr. Johnſon, that ge "> > 35 4%. 0 
ſhould fit at home all the evening. I went to him directly, and before Mr. 
and Mrs, Thrale returned, we had by ourieives ſome hours od tea-drinking 
and talk, _ . 
I fhall groupe together ſuch of his ſayings as I e during the few 5 | 9 ; 

days that I was at Bath. = 

Of a perſon who differed "LA him in politicks, he ſaid, © In private life 

he is a very honeſt gentleman; but I will not allow him to be ſo in publick 

life. People may be honeſt, though they are doing wrong : that is between > = 

their Maker and them. But we, who are ſuffering by their pernicious conduct, (> 
are to deſtroy them. We are ſure that acts from intereſt, We 

know what his genuine principles were. They who allow their paſſions to 
cofifound the diſtinctions between right and wrong, are criminal. They may 
be convinced; but they have not come honeſtly by their conviction.” 

Oo having been mentioned, I know not with what truth, that a certain female 
political writer, whoſe doctrines he diſliked, had of late become very fond of 
dreſs, fat hours together at her toilet, and even put on rouge ;—JoHNnsoNn. 
cc She is better employed at her toilet than uſing her pen. It is better ſhe ſhould 
be reddening her own cheeks, than blackening other people” s characters.“ 

He told us that © Addiſon wrote Budgell's papers in the Spectator, at leaſt 
' mended them ſo much, that he made them almoſt all his own; and that 
Draper, Tonſon's partner, aſſured Mrs. Johnſon, that the much admired 
Epilogue to © The Diſtreſſed Mother,” which came out in Budgell's name, 
was in reality written by Addiſon.” 

The mode of government by one may be ill adapted to a ſmall ſociety, 
but is beſt for a great nation. The characteriſtick of our own government at 
preſent is imbecillity. The magiſtrate dare not call the guards for fear of 

= Þ i £ | being 


— 
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. 2 1776. S hanged. The guards will not come, for fear of we given up to the 


. , He. — _— nothin; by filtrating hen 1 other 97 He had a canal upon his 
22 „e aue, oettate, where at one place the bank was too low, —l dug the canal ber 
er kak gt 5 —— 7 „ Mn. 
oe * 2 HI e told me that «fo * ago as 1748, he had read © The Grave, C WATT : 
. . ved 7 but did not like it much.” I differed from him; for though it is not wer] 
throughout, and is ſeldom elegantly correct, it abounds in ſolemn thought, and 


. 2 
. hot 7 AP! 4 22 2 C. poetical imagery beyond the common reach. The world has differed from 
i 7. . . $27 45 bim; for the poem has paſſed through many editions, and 1s ſtill much read = 
C Sy y people of a ferious caſt-of mind. a. a er. A Ae. ＋ 2 


. . . ＋ 7 . A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, as one who did good to 0 
1 75 fee 0h. u kat Ae many, but by no means © by ſtealth,” and inſtead of © bluſhing to find it 4 — j 
. 4 „ 1 ws 25 >< fame, acted evidently from vanity. Jonxsox. © I have ſeen no beings ee bit 
nt tes + ©, = who do as much good from benevolence, as ſhe does, from whatever motive. 
1 . Love. aa — 4 2 45 e. If there are ſuch under the earth, or in the clouds, I wiſh they. would come uu 
ee. D up, or come down. What Soame Jennyns ſays upon this ſubject is not to <7 /4- 
let eee , de minded; he is a wit. No, Sir, to act from pure benevolence is nt #6) 
my offible for finite beings. Human benevolence 1 is mingled with vanity, intereſt, # :4 6. 
or ſome other motive.” , 7 m7 el na r Fark abs Cone - hm. 
He would not allow me to praiſe a lady then at Bath; obſerving, © She does 

not gain upon me, Sir; I think her empty-headed. He was, indeed, a ſtern 

critick upon characters and manners. Even Mrs. Thrale did not eſcape his 

friendly animadverſion at times. When he and I were one day endeavouring 

to aſcertain article by article, how one of our friends could poſſibly ſpend as 

much money in his family as he told us he did, ſhe interrupted us with a 

lively extravagant ſally, on the expence of clothing his children, deſcribing 

it in a very ludicrous and fanciful manner. Johnſon looked a little angry, 

and faid, © Nay, Madam, when you are declaiming, declaim ; and when 

you are calculating, calculate.” At another time, when ſhe aid; perhaps 
affectedly, © I don't like to 7 fy.” Johxsox. © With your wings, Madam, 


/ hn "$44, { 


*I Iam ſorry that there are no memoirs of the Reverend Robert Blair, the authour of this 
poem. He was the repreſentative of the ancient family of Blair, of Blair in Ayrſhire, but the 
eftate had deſcended to a female, and afterwards paſſed to the fon of her huſband by another mar- 
riage. He was miniſter of the pariſh of Athelſtaneford, where Mr. John Home was his fucceſſor:;: 
fo that it may be truly called claſſick ground. His ſon, who is of the ſame name, and a man emi- 
nent for talents and learning, is now, with univerſal approbation, Solieitor-General of Scotland, 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. WO : 
you muſt fly: but have a care, there are clippers abroad.” How very well 1776. 5 1 | 4 


was this faid, and how fully has experience proved the truth of it! But ER CD i 
have they not en — rudely, and gone a great deal cloſer than was | 1 
neceſſary? 


A gentleman expreſſed a wiſh to go ad live three years at Otaheite, or 
New-Zealand, in order to obtain a full acquaintance with people, fo totally 
different from all that we have ever known, and be ſatisfied what pure 
nature can do for man. Jexnson. © What could you learn, Sir? What 

can ſavages tell, but what they themſelves have ſeen? Of the paſt, or the 
inviſible, they can tell nothing. The inhabitants of Otaheite and New- 
Zealand are not in a ſtate of pure nature; for it is plain they broke off from 
ſome other people. Had they grown out. of the ground, you might have 
judged of a ſtate of pure nature. Fanciful people may talk of a mythology 
being amongſt them, but it muſt be invention. They have once had 
religion, which has been gradually debaſed. And what account of their 
religion can you ſuppoſe to be learnt from ſavages? Only conſider, Sir, our 
own ſtate : Our religion is in a book ; we have an order of men whoſe duty 
it is to teach it; we have one day in the week ſet apart for it, and this in 
general pretty well obſerved : Yet aſk the firſt ten groſs men you meet, ang & 
. what they can tell of their religion.“ Ci. e.. ee. eee, 8 2 
On Monday, April 29, he and I made an excurſion to Briſtol, where???“ 
a entertained with ſeeing him inquire upon the ſpot, into the authenticity 
of © Rowley's Poetry,” as I had ſeen him inquire upon the ſpot into the 
authenticity of © Offian's Poetry.” George Catcot, the pewterer, who was 
as zealous for Rowley, as Dr. Hugh Blair was for Oſſian, (I truſt my Reve- 
rend friend will excuſe the compariſon,) attended us at our inn, and with a 
triumphant air of lively ſimplicity called out, © I'll make Dr. Johnſon a 
convert.“ Dr. Johnſon, at his deſire, read aloud ſome of Chatterton's fabri- 
cated verſes, while Catcot ſtood at the back of his chair, moving himſelf like 
a a pendulum, and beating time with his feet, and now and then. looking into 
Dr. Johnſon's face, wondering that he was not yet convinced. We called 
on Mr. Barret, the ſurgeon, and faw ſome of the originals as they were called, 
which were executed very artificially ; but from a careful inſpection of them, 
and a conſideration of the circumſtances with which they were attended, we 
were quite ſatisfied of the impoſture, which, indeed, has been clearly demon- 


ſtrated from internal evidence, by ſeveral able criticks®. - | tr 


6 Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr, Warton, Mr, Malone, 


# 


Honeſt . 
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Honeſt Catcot ſeemed. to pay no attention whatever to any objections, but 


of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, and view with our own eyes the ancient 
cheſt in which the manuſcripts were found. To this, Dr. Johnſon good- 
naturedly agreed; and though troubled with a ſhortneſs of breathing, laboured 
up a long flight of ſteps, till we came to the place where the wondrous cheſt 
ſtood. © There, (ſaid Catcot, with a bouncing confident credulity,) there is 


Fas 67. inſiſted, as an end of all controverſy, that we ſhould go with him to the tower 


the very cheſt itlelf.” After this ocular demonſtration, there was no mare to be 


ſaid. He brought to my recollection a Scotch Highlander, a man of learning 
too, and who had ſeen the world, atteſting, and at the ſame time giving his 
reaſons for the authenticity of Fingal:—< I have heard all that poem when 1 
was young.“ Have you, Sir? Pray _ have you heard?“ —<* L have 
heard Offian, Oſcar, and every one of them.” 


Johnſon ſaid of Chatterton, © This is the moſt extraordinary young man 


that has encountered my Knowledge. It is wonderful how the m_—_ has written 


ſuch things.” 2149 
We were by no means pleaſed with our inn at Briſtol, * Let us Fry now, 


(ſaid I,) how we ſhould deſcribe it.” Johnſon was ready with his raillery. 


cc Deſcribe it, Sir? — Why, it was fo bad that Boſwell wiſhed to be in 
Scotland!“ 


After Dr. Johnſon's return to Lada I was hd times with um at his 
houſe, where I occaſionally ſlept, in the room that had been aſſigned to me. 
I dined with him at Dr. Taylor's, at General Oglethorpe's, and at General 
Paoli's. To avoid a tedious minuteneſs, I ſhall groupe together what I have 
preſerved of his converſation during this period alſo, without ſpecifying each 


ſcene where it paſſed, except one, which will be found fo remarkable as cer- 


tainly to deſerve a very particular relation. Where the place or the perſons 
do not contribute to the zeſt of the converſation, it is unneceſſary to encumber 
my page with mentioning them. To know of what vintage our wine is, 
enables us to judge of its value, and to drink it with more reliſh: but to have 
the produce of each vine of one vineyard, in the ſame year, kept ſeparate, 
would ſerve no purpoſe. To know that our wine (to uſe an advertiſing 
phraſe,) is . of the ſtock of an Ambaſſadour lately deceaſed,” heightens its 


flavour : but it ſignifies nothing to know the bin where each bottle was once 


depoſited. 


« Garrick (he obſerved,) does not play the part of Archer i in The Beaux 
Stratagem“ well. The gentleman 5 out through the footman, 
which is not the caſe as he does it.“ * Comm fe + A- iel. 
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* Where there is no ende as in _ countries, men will have the 
upper hand of women. Bodily ſtrength, no doubt, contributes to this: but it 


comes to dry underſtanding; man has the better.” 

ce The little volumes entitled * — which are very well done, were 
a bookſeller's work.“ | 

“ There is much talk of the miſery which we cauſe to the brute creation; ; 
but they are recompenſed by exiſtence. If they were not uſeful to man, and 
therefore protected by him, they would not be nearly ſo numerous. This 
argument is to be found in the able and benignant Hutchinſon's “ Moral 
Philoſophy.” But the queſtion is, whether the animals who endure ſuch 


accept of exiſtence upon the terms on which they have it. 
who, though ſhe had many enjoyments, felt with delicate ſenſibility the preva- 
lence of miſery, complains « of the taſk of exiſtence having been noſed —_ 
her without her conſent. 
That man is never happy for the preſent is s fo true, that all his relief 
.. -* from unhappineſs is only forgetting himſelf for a little while. 
greſs from want to want, not from enjoyment to enjoyment.” 
Though many men are nominally entruſted with the adminiſtration of 
| hoſpitals and other publick inſtitutions, almoſt all the good is done by one 
man, by whom the reſt are driven on; owing to confidence in him, and 
indolence in them.” 


every young gentleman. 
acquired gradually and imperceptibly. No man can fay, © I'll be genteel. 
There are ten genteel women for one genteel man, becauſe they are more 
reſtrained. A man without ſome degree of reſtraint is inſufferable; but we 
are all leſs reſtrained than women. Were a woman ſitting in company to put 
out her legs WARE her as moſt men ny” we ſhould be tempted to kick 
them in.“ 9 | 
No man was a more attentive an nice obſerver of behaviour in thoſe in 
whoſe company he happened to be, than Johnſon ; or, however ſtrange it may 


me, that one day when Johnſon and he were at dinner at a gentleman's houſe 


prized the company by this ſentence : Every man of any education would 


| rather. 
2 


1776. 


Etat. 67. 
At. » 
would be ſo, excluſive of that; for it is mind that always governs. When it n 


ſufferings of various kinds, for the ſervice and entertainment of man, would 


Madame Sevignẽ, 


Life is a pro- 


Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to his ſon, I think, might be made a very 
pretty book. Take out the immorality, and it ſhould be put into the hands of 
An elegant manner and eaſineſs of behaviour are 


ſeem to many, had a higher eſtimation of its refinements. Lord Eliot informs 


0 in London, upon Lord Cheſterfield 's Letters being- mentioned, Johnſon ſur- 
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Acht. 5. Gibbon, who was preſent, turned to a lady who knew Johnſon well and lived 


her every time they heard from me while I was in the Hebrides. Little A * 


Jonxsov. « Sir, I agree with him; for the infidel would be guilty 0 of any bk 
crime if he were inclined to it.” A sunt dhe Seite Jo K re. Fri Cas / 


2 £ „ bi 
in London. Does it not produce real advantage in the conveniency and 17 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
rather be called a raſcal, than accuſed of deficiency in the graces.” Mr. 


much with him, and in his quaint manner, tapping his box, addreſſed her thus : 

« Don't you think, Madam, (looking towards Johnſon,) that among all your 

acquaintance you could find me exception? Th e * fan ime, and ſeemed 

to acquieſce. Pha | eokrdt Lots; to 21 Wl Clara tee 2 Air. 
] read (ſaid he) Sharpe's letters on [taly 0 over again . 1 was at Bath. / * 

There is a great deal of matter in them.” | Ava, t, 
« Mrs. Williams was angry that Thrale's family did not "fond ds to IJ = 


people are apt to be jealous : but they ſhould not be jealous; for they ought to « . 
conſider, that ſuperiour attention will neceſſarily be paid to ſuperiour fortune E+ 1 
or rank. Two perſons may have equal merit, and on that account may have . 
an equal claim to attention; but one of them may have alſo fortune and rank, 
and ſo may have a double claim.” aa 7 {has eu A,, gc. ul . [7 41, 
Talking of his notes on Shakſpeare, he ſaid, © I deſpiſe thoſe who do not . 2 
ſee that Jam right in the paſſage where as is repeated, and * aſſes of. great ; Ss. 
charge introduced. That on © To be, or not to be, is diſputable “. 8 FAD Reds 
A gentleman, whom J found ſitting with him one morning, ſaid, that in 
his opinion the character of an infidel was more deteſtable than that of a man 
notoriouſly guilty of an atrocious crime. I differed from him, becauſe we 
are ſurer of the odiouſneſs of the one, than of the errour of the other. 5 


v3 / 


9 „ 4 


« Many things which are falſe are tranſmitted from book to book, and gain 7 
credit in the world. One of theſe is the cry againſt the evil of luxury. Now © my 
the truth is, that luxury produces much good. Take the luxury of building 225 | 


elegance of accommodation, and this all from the. exertion of induſtry 2 * 
People will tell you, with a melancholy face, how many builders are in gaol. © He. 2 | 
It 1s Plain they are in gaol, not for building; for rents are not fallen. —A wy 7 1 
man gives half a guinea for a diſh of green peas. How much gardening does FT 
this occaſion ; ? how mor Aden muſt the anette to have ſuch Purge Thats þ 
We RL -/ 
27 It may be rat that Mr. Malone, in his very able 1 of — FRY fully ee oy 
vindicated Dr. Jobnſon from the idle cenſures which the firſt of theſe notes has given riſe to. 22 f 
The interpretation of the other 7 which Dr. Johnſon allows to be gi i/putable, he has clearly + {ali 
Mewn 'to be erroneous, * l . ca. tone Let Ct twat | : 


41 Q ry I 8 J For e- Us ＋ e, early 
Crt FIG 21 18 Bt & yet ta hg © 1 5 2 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
| early in the market, keep in employment? You will hear i it ſaid, very gravely, 


how many might it have afforded a good meal? Alas! has it not gone to 
the induſtrious poor, whom it is better to ſupport than the iale poor? You 
are much ſurer that you are doing good when you pay money to thoſe who 


work, as the recompence of their labour, than when you give money merely 


in charity. Suppoſe the ancient luxury of a diſh of peacock's brains were to 
be revived; how many carcaſes would be left to the poor at a cheap rate? And 


as to the rout that is made about people who are ruined by extravagance, 
it is no matter to the nation that ſome individuals ſuffer. When ſo much 


general productive exertion is the conſequence of luxury, the nation does not 
care. though there are devot! in gaol ; nay, ey would not care though their 
creditors were there too.” 

The uncommon vivacity of General Oglethorpe's mind, and variety of know- 
ledge, having ſometimes made his converſation ſeem too deſultory, 
obſerved, © Oglethorpe, Sir, never completes what he has to ſay.” 

When I complained of having dined at a ſplendid table ALT 8 
one ſentence of converſation worthy of being remembered, he ſaid, * Sir, 
there ſeldom is any ſuch converſation.” BoswerLLt. © Why then meet at 
table?” Jornson. © Why to eat and drink together, and promote kind- 
neſs; and, Sir, this is better done when there is no ſolid converſation ; for 
when there is, people differ in opinion, and get into bad humour, or ſome of 
the company who are not capable of ſuch converſation, are left out, and feel 
themſelves uneaſy. It was for this reaſon, Sir Robert Wal pow laid, he always 
ated bonds ae his tobe. bncaufe is thatallcoutd infa.” - 26+ fn 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman aſk Mr. Levett a variety of queſtions 
concerning him, when he was fitting by, he broke out, Sir, you have but 
two topicks, yourſelf and me. I. am ſick of both.” — A man (faid he) 
ſhould not talk of himſelf, nor much of any particular perſon. He ſhould 
take care not to be made a proverb; and, therefore, ſhould avoid having any 


one topick of which people can ſay, We ſhall hear him upon it.” There was 


2 Dr. Oldfield, who was always talking of the Duke of Marlborough. He 

eame into a coffee-houſe one day, and told that his Grace had ſpoken in the 

Houſe of Lords for half an hour. Did he indeed ſpeak for half an hour? 

(ſaid Belchier, the furgeon.)J—* Yes.'—* And what did he fay of Dr. 
Oldfield? Nothing.'—* Why then, Sir, he was very ungrateful; for Dr. 

Oldfield could not have gaben for a quarter of an hour without ſaying ſome- 

thing of him.” + . a 
Vor. II. | 


L « Every 


hr rue” 
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Why was not the half- guinea, thus ſpent in luxury, given to the poor? To Kut. 67%. 
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1776. Every man is to take exiſtence on the terms on which it is given to him. 

Etat. 67. To ſome men it is given on condition of not taking liberties, which other 

men may take without much harm. One man may drink wine and be 

nothing the worſe for it; on another wine may have effects ſo inflammatory 

as to injure him both in body and mind, and perhaps make him commit 

ſomething for which he may deſerve to be hanged.” 

« Lord Hailes's © Annals of Scotland* have not that Pete form which 

is the taſte of this age; but it is a book which will always ſell, it has ſuch a 

r | ſtability of dates, fuch a certainty of facts, and ſuch a punctuality of citation. 
„ N J never before read Scotch hiſtory with certainty.” | 

8 | | I aſked him whether he would adviſe me to read the Bible with a com- 

* mentary, and what commentaries he would recommend. JonnsoNn. © To 

. 0 be ſure, Sir, I would have you read the Bible with a commentary; and I 

464) 3 | | would recommend Lowth and. Patrick on the Old T eſtament, and Hammond 


| | ; | | 3 { for 7 / Hl, * L. Fa bed! / on the New.” X 

1 225 & "fra ts. Je. 22 5 During my ſtay in 152 this 8 I folicited his attention to another 
I 5 . KK aw cafe, in which J was engaged. In the courſe of a conteſted election for 
1 þ dts tam & * 2 the borough of Dunfermline, which I attended, as one of my friend Colonel 
Fl — per, A. 1 . (now Sir Archibald) Campbell's counſel, a man, one of his political agents, 
MH ö er fer wed 3 | ER. who was charged with having been unfaithful to his employer, and having 
| [WY 7 12 87 Rt _ : 4 deſerted to the oppoſite party for a pecuniary reward attacked very rudely in 
. N 9 95 RF ES 3” 2 2, newſpaper the Reverend Mr. James Thomſon, one of the miniſters of 
e 2 7 2 Fe ee chat place, on account of a ſuppoſed alluſion to him in one of his ſermons. 
3k 134 q , the . Shen „Upon this the miniſter, on a ſubſequent Sunday, arraigned him by name 
11 wy from the pulpit with ſome ſeverity ; and the agent, after the ſermon was over, 
El 11.7 of buf toe roſe up and aſked the miniſter aloud, „What bribe he had received for 
4444 wr 4 Pe telling ſo many lies from the chair of veracity,” F was preſent at this very 
was 3 2 extraordinary ſcene. The perſon arraigned, and his father and brother, who: 
Wl | nad CSP 2 N. nad, alfo had a ſhare both of the reproof from the pulpit, and in the retalia- 
\|- SEE een bbf 7) 2 ot A. tion, brought an action againſt Mr. Thomſon, in the Court of Seſſion, for 
ali ob oo of trons ont 7 I 4 , defamation and damages, and I was one of the counſel for the reverend 
ere. : tg defendant. Te Liberty of. the Pulpit was our great ground of defence ; 


1 i Long? Lnilct — 
Id | y.* 9 
11, 12 b 87 but we argued alſo on the provocation of the previous attack, and on the 


me % 5 S inſtant retaliation. The Court of Seſſion, however, the fifteen Judges, who 


E ee boife- 7 * f ad- are at the ſame time the jury, decided againſt the miniſter, contrary to my 


4. 2 2 E 52 22. humble opinion; and ſeveral of them expreſſed themſelves with indignation 
againſt him. He was an aged gentleman, formerly a military chaplain, and/ 

a man of high ſpirit and honour. Johnſon was ſatisfied. that the judgement. 

| ez x : was 
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was wrong, and diftated to me the following argument in confutation 
of it: 


5 Ox * the cenſure pronounced from the pulpit, our determination muſt 
be formed, as in other caſes, by a conſideration of the action itſelf, and the 
particular circumſtances with which it is inveſted. t 

The right of cenſure and rebuke ſeems neceſſarily appendant to the paſtoral 


office. 
the ſhepherd of a flock, as the teacher of a ſchool, as the father of a family. 


As a ſhepherd tending not his own ſheep but thoſe of his maſter, he is 
anſwerable for thoſe that ſtray, and that loſe themſelves by ſtraying. But no 


man can be anſwerable for loſſes which he has not power to prevent, or for 
vagrancy which he has not authority to reſtrain. 


« As a teacher giving inſtruction for wages, and liable to reproach if thoſe 


whom he undertakes to inform make no proficiency, he muſt have the power 
of enforcing attendance, of awakening negligence, and repreſling con- 
tradiction. 


As a father, he poſſeſſes the paternal authority of admonition, . 
He cannot without reducing his office to an empty name, 
be hindered from the exerciſe of any practice neceſſary to ſtimulate the idle, 


and puniſhment. 


to reform the vicious, to check the petulant, and correct the ſtubborn. 

« If we enquire into the practice of the primitive church, we ſhall, I 
believe, find the miniſters of the Word exerciſing the whole authority of this 
complicated character. 
by exhortation, but terrifying the wicked by reproof and denunciation. In 
the earlieſt ages of the Church, while religion was yet pure from ſecular 
advantages, the puniſhment of ſinners was publick cenſure, and open penance; 
penalties inflicted merely by eccleſiaſtical authority, at a time while the church 
had yet no help from the civil power, while the hand of the magiſtrate lifted 
only the rod of perſecution; and when governours were 1 to afford a 
refuge to all thoſe who fled from clerical authority. 

That the Church, therefore, had once a power of 3 cenſure is 
evident, becauſe that power was frequently exerciſed. That it borrowed not 
Its. power from the civil authority, 1s likewiſe certain, becauſe civil authority 


was at that time its enemy. 


«, The hour came at length, when after three hundred years of ſtruggle and 
diſtreſs, Truth took poſſeſſion of imperial power, and the civil laws lent their aid 


to the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions. The magiſtrate from that time co-operated 
L 2 with 


He, to whom the care of a congregation 1s entruſted, is conſidered as 


We ſhall find them not only encouraging the good 
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776. with the prieſt, and clerical ſentences were trade efficacious by ſecular force, 
But the State, when it came to the aſſiſtance of the Church, had no intention 
to diminiſh its authority. Thoſe rebukes and thoſe cenſures which were 


lawful before, were lawful ſtill. But they had hitherto operated only upon 
voluntary ſubmiſſion, The refractory and contemptuous were at firſt in no 
danger of temporal ſeverities, except what they might ſuffer from the 
feproaches of conſcience, or the deteſtation of their fellow Chriſtians. When 
religion obtained the ſupport of law, if admonitions and cenſures had no 
effect, they were ſeconded by the magiſtrates with coercion and puniſhment. 

« It therefore appears from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the right of inflicting 
ſhame by publick cenſure, has been always conſidered as inherent in the 


Church; and that this right was not conferred by the civil power; for, it was 


exerciſed when the civil power operated againſt it. By the civil power it 
was never taken away; for the Chriſtian magiſtrate interpoſed his office not 


to reſcue ſinners from cenſure, but to ſupply more powerful means of re- 


formation ; to add pain where ſhame was inſufficient; and when men were 
proclaimed unworthy of the ſociety of the faithful, to reſtrain them by 


impriſonment, from ſpreading abroad the contagion of wickedneſs. 


It is not improbable that from this acknowledged power of publick 


cenſure, grew in time the practice of auricular confeſſion. Thoſe who 


dreaded the blaſt of publick reprehenſion, were willing to ſubmit themſelves 
to the prieſt, by a private accuſation of themſelves ; and to obtain a recon- 
ciliation with the Church by.a kind of clandeſtine abſolution and inviſible 
penance z ; conditions with which the prieſt would in times of ignorance and 
corruption eaſily comply, as they increaſed his influence, by adding the 
knowledge of ſecret ſins to that of notorious offences, and enlarged his 
authority, by making him the ſole arbiter of the terms of reconcilement. 

e From this bondage the Reformation ſet us free. The miniſter has no 
longer power to preſs into the retirements of conſcience, to torture us by 
interrogatories, or put himſelf in poſſeſſion of our ſecrets and our lives. But 
though we have thus controuled his uſurpations, his juſt and original power 
femaitis unimpaired. He may till ſee, though he may not pry : he may yet 


hear, though he may not queſtion. And chat knowledge which his eyes and 


ears force upon him it is ſtill his duty to uſe, for the benefit of his flock. A 
father who lives near a wicked neighbour, may forbid a ſon. to. frequent his 
company. A miniſter who ' has in his congregation a man of open and 
Kandalous wickedneſs, may warn his pariſhioners to ſhun his converſation. 
To warn them is not only lawful, but not to warn them would be criminal. 

” He 


wth." 


THE LIFE OF DR, JOHNSON. 
He may warn them one by one in friendly converſe, or by a parochial 


77 
71776. 


viſitation, But if he may warn each man ſingly, what ſhall forbid him to Fat, 67. 


warn them all together? Of that which is to be made known to all, how 
is there any difference whether it be communicated to each ſingly, or to all 


together? What is known to all, muſt neceſſarily be publick. Whether 
it ſhall be publick at once, or publick by degrees, is the only queſtion. And 
of a ſudden and ſolemn publication the PF 18 deeper, and the warning 


more effectual. 


« It may eaſily be urged, if a miniſter be thus left at liberty. to delate 
ſinners from the pulpit, and to publiſh at will the crimes of a pariſhianer, 
he may often blaſt the innocent, and diſtreſs the timorous. He may be 
| ſuſpicious, and condemn without evidence; he may be raſh, and judge 
without examination; he may be ſevere, and treat ſlight offences with too 
much harſhneſs; he may be malignant and partial, and gratify his e 


intereſt or reſentment, under the ſhelter of his paſtoral character. 
« Of all this there is poſſibility, and of all this there is danger. But if 


poſſibility of evil be to exclude good, no good ever can be done. If. 
nothing is to be attempted in which there is danger, we muſt all ſink into. 
hopeleſs inactivity. The evils that may be feared from this practice ariſe not. 
from any defect in the inſtitution, but from the infirmities of human nature. 
Power, in whatever hands it is placed, will be ſometimes improperly exerted ; . 
yet courts of law. muſt judge, though they will ſometimes judge amis, A 


father muſt inſtruct his children, though he himſelf may often want in- 


ſtruction. A miniſter muſt cenſure ſinners, though his cenſure may be ſome- - 
times erroneous by want of judgement, and ſometimes unjuſt by want of 


honeſty. . 


e If we examine the circumſtances of the preſent caſe, we ſhall find the 

ſentence neither erroneous nor unjuſt ; we ſhall find no breach of private 
confidence, no intruſion into ſecret tranſactions. The fact was notorious and 

1ndubitable; ſo eaſy to be proved, that no proof was deſired. The act was 
baſe and treacherous, the perpetration inſolent and open, and the example 
naturally miſchievous. The miniſter, however, being retired and recluſe, 
had not yet heard what was publickly known throughout the pariſh ; and on 
occaſion of a publick election, warned his people, according to his duty, i 


againſt the crimes which publick elections frequently produce. His warning 


was felt by one of his pariſhoners, as pointed particularly at himſelf. . But 
inſtead of producing as might be wiſhed, private compunction and immediate 


reformation, it kindled only rage and reſentment. He _—_ his miniſter, , 
in 
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THE LIFE OF DR. FOUNSON. 
in a publick paper, with ſcandal, defamation, and falſchood. x he miniſter, 


Etat. 67. thus reproached, had his own character to vindicate, upon which his paſtoral 


from deception and from danger. 


authority muſt neceſſarily depend. To be charged with a defamatory lie 1s 


an injury which no man patiently endures in common life. To be charged 
with polluting the paſtoral office with ſcandal and falſchood: was a violation 


of character ſtill more atrocious, as it affected not only his perſonal but his 
clerical veracity. His indignation naturally roſe in proportion to his honeſty, 


and with all the fortitude of injured honeſty, he dared this calumniator in the 


church, and at once exonerated himſelf from cenſure, and reſcued his flock 
The man whom he accuſes pretends not 


to be innocent; or at kaſt only pretends, for he declines a trial. The crime 


of which he is accuſed has frequent opportunities and ſtrong temptations. It 


emanations of his mind, 3 \ 


has already ſpread far, with much depravation of private morals, and much | 


injury to publick happineſs. To warn the people, therefore, againſt it was 


not wanton and officious, but neceſſary and paſtoral. 


« What then is the fault with which this worthy miniſter is charged? ? He 
has uſurped no dominion over conſcience. He has exerted no authority in 
ſupport of doubtful and controverted opinions. He has not dragged into 
light a baſhful and corrigible ſinner. His cenſure was directed againſt a 
breach of morality, againſt an act which no man juſtifies. The man who | 


appropriated this cenfure to himſelf, is evidently and notoriouſly guilty. His 
_ conſciouſneſs of his own wickedneſs incited him to attack his faithful reprover 


with open inſolence and painted accuſations. Such an attack made defence 
neceſſary, and we hope it will be at laſt decided that the means of defence 
were juſt and lawful. " | | = . 


When 1 read this to Mr. Burke, bs was i highly POP? and exclaimed, 
« Well, he does his work 1 in a workman-like manner *.” _ 
Mr. Thomſon wiſhed to bring the cauſe by appeal before the Houſe of 


Lords, but was diſſuaded by the advice of the noble perſon who now preſides 
fo ably in that Moſt Honourable Houſe, and who was then Attorney-General, 


As my readers will no doubt be glad alſo to read the opinion of this eminent 


man upon the fame ſubject, 1 ſhall here inſert 1 . 


As a proof of Dr. Johnſon? 8 extraordinary powers of compoſition, it appears from the original 
manuſcript of this excellent diſſertation, of which he dictated the firſt eight paragraphs on the 


| 10th of May, and the remainder on the 1 3th, that there are in the whole only ſeven corrections, 


or rather variations, and thoſe not conſiderable, Such were at once the vigorous and accurate 


Cask. 
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CAs E. } 
e THERE is herewith laid before you,, ' 
E « 1. Petition for the Reverend Mr.. James Thomſon, miniſter of 3 
5 5 Dunfermline. 8 
cc 2. Anſwers thereto. | > 


« 3. Copy of the judgement of the Court of Seſſion upon both. 
© 4. Notes of the opinions of the Judges, OG the reaſons upon 
which their decree is grounded. 
„ Theſe papers you will pleaſe to peruſe, and give your opinion, 
Whether there is a probability of the above decree of the Court 
of Seſſion's being reverſed, if Mr. Thomſon ſhould appeal 
from the ſame?” 


5 I do's think the appeal i not only 1 the ali of the 
judgement is in no degree adequate to the expence, but becauſe there are 
many chances, that, upon the general complexion of the caſe, the impreſſion 
will be taken to the difadvantage of the appellant. | 
« It 1s impoſſible to approve the ſtyle of that ſermon. But the complaint 
was not leſs ungracious from that man, who had behaved ſo ill by his original 
übel, and, at the time, when he received the reproach he complains of. 
In the laſt article all the plaintiffs are equally concerned. It ſtruck me alſo 
with: ſome wonder, that the Judges ſhould Wal f much fervour appoſite to 
the occaſion of reproving the defendant for a little exceſs. 
Upon the matter, however, I agree with. them in condemning he 
behaviour of the miniſter ; and in thinking it a ſubject fit for eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure; and even for an action, if any individual could qualify ? a wrong, and 
a damage ariſing from it. But this } doubt. The circumſtance of publiſhing 
the reproach i in a pulpit, though extremely indecent, and culpable in another 
view, does not conſtitute a different ſort. of wrong, or any other rule of law, 
than would have obtained, if the ſame words had been pronounced elſewhere. 
I don't know, whether there be any difference in the law of Scotland, in the 
definition of ſlander, before the Commiſſaries, or the Court of Seſſion. The 
eommon law of England does not give way to actions for every reproachful B 
word. An action cannot be brought for general damages, upon any words 1 


— 


9 Tt is curious to obſerve that Lord Thurlow has here, perhaps in compliment to North- „ 1 
Britain, made uſe of a term of the Scotch law, which to an Engliſh- reader. may require | Ui 
explanation, To gua/ify a wrong, is to point out. and eſtabliſh it. : 1 


which 
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which 1 import leſs than an offence cogniſable by law ; conſequently no action 


| — could have been brought here for the words in queſtion. Both laws admit 
the truth to be a juſtification in actions for words; and the law of England 
does the ſame in actions for libels. The judgement, therefore, ſeems to me 


to have been — in that the Court repelled that defence. 


ce E. Tu iow,” 


J am nov to record a very curious incident 1n Dr. Johnſon's Life, which fell 
:under my own obſervation ; of which pars magna fui, and which I am per- 


ſuaded will, with the liberal-minded, be much to his credit. 


My deſire of being acquainted with celebrated men of eyery deſcription, had 
-made me, much about the ſame time, obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel 


Johnſon and to John Wilkes, Eſq. Two men more different could perhaps 


not be ſelected out from all mankind. They had even attacked one another 
with ſome aſperity in their writings; yet I lived in habits of friendſhip with 


both. I could fully reliſh the excellence of each; for I have ever delighted in 


that intellectual chy miſtry which can ſeparate good qualities from evil in the 
ſame perſon. e 17 1 hee 47 E., ot Sue fr eue + 
Sir John Pringle, mine own fiend and my Father's friend,” between whom - 


and Dr. Johnſon I in vain wiſhed to eſtabliſh an acquaintance, as I reſpected and 


lived in intimacy with both of them, obſerved to me once, very ingeniouſly, © It 
is not in friendſhip as in mathematicks, where two things, each equal to a third, 

are equal between themſelves. Vou agree with Johnſon as a middle quality, 
and you agree with me as a middle quality; but Johnſon and I ſhould not 
agree.” Sir John was not ſufficiently flexible; fo I deſiſted; knowing, indeed, 
that the repulſion was equally ſtrong on the part of Johnſon ; who, I knaw not 
from what cauſe, unleſs his being a Scotchman, had formed a very erroneous 


| opinion of Sir John. But I conceived an irreſiſtible wiſh, if poſſible, to 


bring Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Wilkes RO How to manage it, was a nice 


and difficult matter. 
My worthy bookſellers and finds, Mefſſieurs Dillys in he Poultry, at 


whoſe hoſpitable and well-covered table I have ſeen a greater number of 
literary men than at any other, except that of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, had invited 
me to meet Mr. Wilkes and ſome more gentlemen on Wedneſday, May 15. 
6e Pray (faid I,) let us have Dr. Johnſon.” —©« What, with Mr. Wilkes? not 

for the world, (faid Mr. Edward Dilly): Dr. Johnſon would never forgive 
me.“ Come, (ſaid I,) if paul let me negociate for — 1 will be anſwerable 
4 | that 


„c EE ANILTAY —— 1 
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tHat all ſhall go well.“ DILLV. «N ay, if you will take it upon you, I am 1776. 
ſure I ſhall be very happy to ſee them both here.“ 8 | 
Notwithſtanding the high veneration which J entertained for Dr. Johnſon, I 

was ſenſible that he was ſometimes a_lirtle agtuated by the ſpirit of contradic- 

tion, and by means of that I hoped I ſhould gain my point. I was perſuaded that 

if I had come upon him with a direct propoſal, © Sir, will you dine in company „„ 
with Jack Wilkes?“ he would have flown into a paſſion, and would probably „ og ts 
have anſwered, © Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir! I'd as ſoon dine with Jack ä 
Ketch?.” J therefore, while we were ſitting quietly by ourſelves at his houſe PL ue .- _ a= 
in an evening, took occaſion to open my plan thus 4 Mr. Dilly, Sir, ſends 4 74.64, 
his reſpectful compliments to you, and would be happy if you would do him 3 * 
the honour to dine with him on Wedneſday next along with me, as I muſt „ 1 
ſoon go to Scotland.” Jounsow. © Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly. 1 will + xo 
wait upon him“ BoswELI. « Provided, or I ſuppoſe, that the company : „ g 
which he is to have is agreeable to you.” Jonxsox. What do you , 
mean, Sir? What do you take me for? Do you think I am ſo ignorant of re. „ 
the world, as to imagine that I am to preſcribe to a gentleman what company x | 
he is to have at his table?“ BeswzLI. © I beg your pardan, Sir, for wiſhing 4 
to prevent you from meeting people whom you might not like. Perhaps , , 
he may have ſome of what he calls his patriotick friends with him.“ Jonxsox. ,,, ooo 
« Well, Sir, and what then? What care J for his patriotick friends? Poh!” — 7 ＋ ; HG 
BoswELL. © I ſhould not be ſurprized to find Jack Wilkes there.” Joxnson. fs e 1 2 | 
« And if Jack Wilkes ould be there, what is that to mz, Sir? My dear 5 16 1 2 
friend, let us have no more of this. I am ſorry to be angry with you; but oY 
really it is treating me ſtrangely to talk to me as if I could not meet any 25 £44 
company whatever, occaſionally.” BosWELL. © Pray forgive me, Sir: I meant 43 1 
well. But you ſhall meet whoever comes, for me.” Thus I ſecured him, Br e 
and told Dilly that he would find him very ew pleaſed to be one of his 4 WE. a 
: l, , Cone Eh v fre ua.. . EE 0 . 
gueſts on the day appointed. Hh Cerl's c ee. *** Re 
Upon the much-expected Wellneflay, I called on him about half ah hour „„ ER, 
before dinner, as I often did when we were to dine out together, to. fee that a+ If Yu 
he was ready in time, and to accompany him. I found him buffeting 1 5 n 
his books, as upon a former occaſion ', covered with duſt, and making no * 4, 0 6 
preparation for going abroad. « How is this, Sir? (ſaid I). Don't you ; 
recollect that you are to dine at Mr. Dilly's?“ ve, « Sir, I did not 3 
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This has been ke as if acually ſaid i Johnſon, when the truth is 1t was s only Seppifed by me. | N Le 
See page 47 of this volume, | 
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1776. 
tat, 67. home with Mrs. Williams.” BoswzLL. «But, my dear Sir, you know you 
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think of going to Dilly's: it went out of my head. I have ordered dinner at 


were engaged to Mr. Dilly, and 1 told e ſo. He will expect you, and will 
be much diſappointed if you don't come.” JohNSON. © You muſt talk to 
Mrs. Williams about this.” „ VoöW 
Here was a ſad dilemma. I feared that what J was ſo confident I had 
ſecured would yet be fruſtrated. He had accuſtomed himſelf to ſhew Mrs. 


Williams ſuch a degree of humane attention, as frequently impoſed ſome 


reſtraint upon him; and I knew that if ſhe ſhould be obſtinate, he would not 
flir. I haſtened down ſtairs to the blind lady's room, and told her I was in 


great uneaſineſs, for Dr. Johnſon had engaged to me to dine this day at Mr. 


Dilly's, but that he had told me he had forgotten his engagement, and had 
ordered dinner at home. Yes, Sir, (faid ſhe, pretty peeviſhly,) Dr. Johnſon 


is to dine at home.” —© Madam, (aid I,) his reſpect for you is ſuch, that I 


know he will not leave you unleſs you abſolutely deſire it. But as you have ſo. | 


much of his company, I hope you will be good enough to forego it for a day, as 
Mr. Dilly is a very worthy man, has frequently had agreeable parties at his 
houſe for Dr. Johnſon, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects him to-day. 
And then, Madam, be pleaſed to conſider my ſituation ;41 carried the meſſage, 
and I aſſured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnſon was to come, and no doubt he has 
made a dinner, and invited a company, and boaſted of the honour he 
expected to have. I ſhall be quite difgraced if the Doctor is not there.” 


She gradually ſoftened to. my ſolicitations, which were certainly as earneſt as 


moſt entreaties to ladies upon any occaſion, and was graciouſly pleaſed to 


empower me to tell Dr. Johnſon, © That all things conſidered, ſhe thought 


he ſhould certainly go.” I flew back to him, ſtill in duſt, and careleſs of 
what ſhould be the event, © indifferent in his choice to go or ſtay; but as 


| ſoon as J had announced to him Mrs. Williams's conſent, he roared, © Frank, 
a clean ſhirt,” and was very ſoon dreſt. When I had him fairly ſeated. in a 


hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a fortune-hunter who has 
got an heireſs into a poſt-chaiſe with him to ſet out for Gretna-Green. 
When we entered Mr. Dilly's drawing-room, he found himſelf in the midſt 


of a company he did not know. I kept myſelf ſnug and ſilent, watching how he 


would conduct himſelf. I obſerved him whiſpering to Mr. Dilly, © Who is that 


gentleman, Sir? “ Mr. Arthur Lee.” —Jonanson. © Tut, tut, tut,” (under 
his breath,) which was one of his habitual mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could 
not but be very obnoxious to Johnſon, for he was not only a patriot but an 


" American. He was afterwards miniſter from the United States at t the court 
: of 


I. 


— 
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of Madrid. And who. is the gentleman in lace ??—<« Mr. Wilkes, Sir.” 1776. 
This information confounded him ſtill more; he had ſome difficulty to x0", | ' 
reſtrain himſelf, and taking up a book, fat down upon a window-ſeat and 5 os 
read, or at leaſt kept his eye upon it intently for ſome time, till he com- 
poſed himſelf. His feelings, I dare fay, were aukward enough. But he 
no doubt recollected his having rated me for ſuppoſing that he could be at 
all diſconcerted by any company, and he, therefore, reſolutely ſet himſelf to 
behave quite as an eaſy man of the world, who could adapt himſelf at once | 
to the diſpoſition and manners of thoſe whom he might chance to meet. og \ ll, 14 
The cheering ſound of © Dinner is upon the table,” diſſolved his reverie, and 4 SIP 
| we all fat down without any ſymptom of ill humour. There were preſent, — Gut "Om 
beſides Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an old companion of mine 
when he ſtudied phyſick at Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. 
Lettſom, and Mr. Slater the druggiſt. Mr. Wilkes placed himſelf next to Pr. 11 
Johnſon, and behaved to him with ſo much attention and politeneſs, that he N UA bs 15 
gained upon him inſenſibly. No man eat more heartily than Johnſon, or | 20. 
loved better what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very aſſiduous in 
helping him to ſome fine veal. © Pray give me leave, Sir: It is better 
here A little of the brown Some fat, Sir—A little of the ſtuffing Some 
gravy—Let me have the pleaſure of giving you ſome butter Allow me to 
recommend a ſqueeze of this orange —or the lemon, perhaps, may have 
more zeſt.— “ Sir, Sir, I am obliged to you, Sir, cried Johnſon, bowing, 
and turning his head to him with a look for ſome time of “ ſurly virtue: 
but, in a ſhort while, of complacency. | 
Foote being mentioned, Johnſon ſaid, © He is not a good mimick.” 
One of the company added, A merry Andrew, a buffoon.” Jornsov. 
« But he has wit too, and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility and variety 
of i imagery, and not empty of reading; he has knowledge enough to fill up 
his part. One ſpecies of wit he has in an eminent degree, that of eſcape. 
You drive him into a corner with both hands; but he's gone, Sir, when you | | "728 
think you have got him—like an animal that jumps over your head. Then 
he has a great range for his wit; he never lets truth ſtand between him and a 
jeſt, and he is ſometimes mighty coarſe. Garrick is under many reſtraints 
from which Foote is free.” WILEES. © Garrick's wit is more like Lord 
Cheſterfield's.” Jonnson. © The firſt time I was in company with Foote was 
- Fitzherbert s. Having no good opinion of the fellow, I was reſolved not 
to be pleaſed, and it is very difficult to pleaſe a man againſt his will. I went 
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1776, on eating my dinner pretty ſullenly, affecting not to mind him. But the 
Seer dog was ſo very comical, that I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, 
throw myſelf back upon my chair, and fairly laugh i it out. No, Sir, he was 
irreſiſtible 7. 3, He upon one decaſion experienced, in an extraordinary degree, | 
the efficacy of his powers of entertaining. Amongſt the many and various 
modes which he tried of getting money, he became a partner with a ſmall- 
beer brewer, and he was to have a ſhare of the profits for procuring cuſtomers 
amongſt his numerous acquaintance, Fitzherbert was one who took his 
{ſmall-beer ; but it was fo bad that the ſervants reſolved not to drink it. 
They were at ſome loſs how to notify their reſolution, being afraid of 
offending their maſter, who they knew liked Foote much as a companion. 
At laſt they fixed upon a little black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be 
their deputy, and deliver their remonſtrance; and having inveſted him with 
the whole authority of the kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in all 
their names, upon a certain day, that they would drink Foote's ſmall-beer 
no longer. On that-day Foote happened to dine at Fitzherbert's, and this 
boy ſerved at table ; he was ſo delighted with Foote's ſtories, and merriment, 
and grimace, that when he went down ſtairs, he told them, © This is the 
fineſt man I have ever ſeen. „I will not deliver your meſſage. I will drink 
his ſmall-beer.” Fee. Acts 8 H. bia. i, A. re- le. 
Somebody obſerved that Garrick could not have done this. WiLKEs. 
* Garrick would have made the ſmall-beer ſtill ſmaller. He is now leaving 
; the ſtage, but he will play Scrub all his life.“ I knew that Johnſon would 
ne A: 7 let nobody attack Garrick but himſelf, as Garrick once ſaid to me, and I had 
„ heard him praiſe his Tiberality; Io t to bring out his commendation of his 
8 celebrated pupil, I faid, loudly, © have heard Garrick is liberal.”  Jornson, 
« Yes, Sir, I know that Garrick has given away more money than any man 
in England that I am acquainted with, and that not from oſtentatious views. 
Garrick was very poor when he began life; ſo when he came to have money, 
he probably was very unſkilful in giving away, and ſaved when he ſhould not. 
. But Garrick began to be liberal as ſoon as he could; and I am of opinion, 
a the reputation of ayarice which he has had, has been very lucky for him, and 
prevented his having many enemies. You deſpiſe a man for avarice, but 
do not hate him. Garrick might. have been much better attacked for living 
with more ſplendour than is ſuitable to a player: ; if they had had the wit to 
have aſſaulted him 1 in that quarter, they might have galled him more. But. 
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THE LIFE OP DR. JOHNSON. 


they have kept clamouring about his avarice, which has reſcued him from 
much. obloquy and envy.” 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authentick information for 
biography, Johnſon told us, hg When I was a young fellow I wanted to write 
the © Life of Dryden,” and in order to get materials, I applied to the only 
two perſons then alive who had. ſeen him; theſe were old Swiney, and old 
Cibber. Swiney's information was no more than this, © That at Will's coffee- 


houſe Dryden had a particular chair for himſelf, which was ſet by the fire in 


winter, and was then called his winter- chair; and that it was carried out for 
him to the balcony in ſummer, and was then called his ſummer- chair.“ Cibber 
could tell no more but © That he remembered him a decent old man, arbiter 
of critical diſputes at Will's.” You are to conſider that Cibber was then at 
a great diſtance from Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in the room, and 
durſt not draw in the other.” BOoSWELIL. © Yet Cibber was a man of obſerva- 
tion?” JohxsON. © I think not.” BosweLL. 4 You will allow his © Apology' 
to be well done.” Jornson. « Very well done, to be RO, Sir. That book 
is a ſtriking proof of the juſtice of Pope s remark: 


Each might his ſeveral province well comet: 40 0 
i Would all but ſtoop tO what they awnderſtan d. £4.50 


BoswzLI. © And, 1 his plays are . Jonxsox. * Yes; but that was his 
trade; Neprit Ne. corps ; he had ben alt hs life among players and play- 


writers. I wondered that he had ſo little to ſay in converſation, for he had 


kept the beſt company, and learnt all that can be got by the ear. He abuſed 
Pindar to me, and then ſhewed me an Ode of his own, with an abſurd coupler, 


making a linnet ſoar on an eagle's wing! . I told him that when the ancients. 


made a ſimile, they always onde it like ſomething real.“ 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that. among all the bold flights of Sind ende 8 
imagination, the boldeſt was making Birnam- wood march to Duniinane ; 
creating a wood where there never was a ſhrub; a wood in Scotland! ha! 
ha! ha!” And he alſo obſerved, that © the clanniſh ſlavery of the Highlands 
of Scotland was the ſingle exception to Milton's remark of by he Mountain 
Nymph, ſweet Liberty, being worſhipped in all hilly countries.” — When I 
was at Inverary (ſaid he,) en a viſit to my old friend, Archibald, Duke of 


Argyle, his dependents congratulated me on being ſuch a favourite of his 


Grace, I ſaid, It is then, gentiemen, truly lucky for me ; for if I had 


4 See page 217 of Vol. I, 
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„rut tir Of DR JOHNSON. 
%% diſpleaſed the Duke, and he had wiſhed it, there is not a Campbeli among: you 


Etat. 67. but would have been ready to bring John e s head to him in a charger. 
It would have been only | 


« Off with his head! So mch for Arle a 


T was then member for Ayleſbury.” 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Wilkes talked of the conteſted paſſage in Horace's 
. : ce Art of Poetry,” © Difficile eft proprid communia. dicere.” Mr. Wilkes, 
—_—  - 5 according to my note, gave the interpretation thus: © Tt is difficult to ſpeak 
_ with propriety of common things; as, if a poet had to ſpeak of Queen 
—_— | Caroline drinking tea, he muſt endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups and 
| N | 1 ſaucers. But upon reading my note, he tells me that he meant to ſay, that 
= ea the word communia, being a Roman law term, fignifies here things communis 
BY. 5 juris, that is to ſay, what have never yet been treated by any My ; and this 
appears clearly from what Bene, 
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Ti ugue 
'© Reins Iliacum carmen deducis in aus, 
© ,Quam ft proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


You will eafier make a tragedy out of the Iliad than on any ſubject not 
5 1 handled before. JohNSO NV. He means that it is difficult to appropriate 
A | VV = 


E- v | Ss My very pleaſant friend himſelf, as well as others avho remember old flories, will no doubt 
62 „ ſtartle, when J obſerve that Jahn Wilkes here ſhews himſelf to be of the WARBURTONIAN 
| SCHOOL, It is nevertheleſs true, as appears from Dr. comes the — of Worceſter” 8 very 
elegant commentary and notes on the Eziftola ad Piſones. 
It 1s neceſſary to a fair conſideration of the queſtion, that the whole paſſage i in which the words 
occur r ſhould be kept in view: | 
| „ inexpertum ſcenæ committis, et audes 
. | „% Perſonam formare novam, ſervetur ad imum 
e | © Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et fibi conſtet. 
| TO TOY % Diffcile eft proprie communia dicere : tugue 
« Refins Iliacum carmen deducis in aus „ 
cc Quam ſi proferres ignota indictague primus. ; 
« Publica materies privati juris erit, fi 
& Von circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 
Nec werbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 2 
« Interpres; nec defilies imitator in artum 
% Unae pedem proferre pudor wetat aut operis lex.“ ik 
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The Commentary” thus illuſtrates it: * But the formation of quite new character is a 


work of * difficulty and hazard. For here there-1 is no ym_ received and fixed archetype 
to 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 3; - 
to particular perſons n which are common to all mankind, as Homer 1776. 
has done.“ : T . 
; | | | Wilks. 


to work iſh, but every one judges of common right, according to the extent and comprehenſion 
of his own idea; therefore he adviſes to labour and refit old chara&ers and ſubje@s, particularly 
thoſe made known and AI by the practice of Homer and the Epick writers. 
The Note“ is, | 
« Diffcile EST PROPRIE COMMUNIA DICERE,” Lambin Comment i is ** Communia hoc locs 

appellat Horatius argumenta fabularum & nullo adbuc tractata: et ita, que cuivis expoſita ſunt et in 
medio quodammodo pofita, quaſi vacua et @ nemine occupata.” And that this is the true meaning of | 
communia is evidently fixed by the words ignota indictague, which are explanatory of it; ſo that hs 
the ſenſe given it in the commentary, is unqueſtionably the right one. Yet, notwithſtanding | | | 
the clearneſs of the caſe, a late critick hath this ſtrange paſſage: ** Difficile quidem eſſe proprid 
communia dicere, hoc eft, materiam vulgarem, notam et è medio petitam, ita immutare atque exornare, 
at nova et ſcriptori propria videatar, ulirs concedimus; et maximi procul dubia ponderis a eft obſervatio. 
Sed omnibus utrinque collatis, et tum difficilis, tum venuſti, tam judicii quam ingenii ratiane habits, 
major videtur efſe gloria fabulam formare penitus novam, quam veterem, utcungue mutatam, de novo 
exhibere, (Poet. Præl. v. ii. p. 164.) Where having firſt put a wrong conſtruction on the word 
communia, he employs it to introduce an impertinent. criticiſm. .. For where does the poet prefer 
the glory of refitting ola ſubjects to that of inventing new ones? The contrary is implied in 
what he urges about the ſuperiour difficulty of the latter, from which he diſſuades his country - 
men; only in-reſpe& of their abilities and inexperience in theſe matters; and in order to cultivate | | of 
in them, which is the main view of the Epiſtle, a 1 of . by . them to the | "'Þ 
old ſubjects, treated by the Greek writers.“ 

For my own part (with all deference for Dr. Hard, who thinks the ca/e clear,) I 3 the 
paſſage „ % Diffcile eft proprid communia dicere, to be a crux for the criticks on Horace. 

The explication which My Lord of Worceſter treats with ſo much contempt, is nevertheleſs 
countenanced by authority which I find quoted by the learned Baxter, in his edition of Horace, 
« Diffcile eft propris communia dicere, h. e. res vulgares diſertis verbis enarrare, vel humile thema 
cum dignitate tractare. Difficile eft communes res propriis explicare verbis. Vet. Schol.“ 

I was much diſappointed to find that the great critick, Dr. Bentley, has no note upon this very 
difficult paſſage, as from his vigorous -and illuminated' mind I ſhould have cps to receive „ — 72 
more ſatisfaction than I have yet had. ED hs | | | | | 2 | | 

Sanadon thus treats of it, Progen. communia dicere; et à dire qu'il n'eſt pas 4005 de AY | 'S 

* former d ces perſonnages d"imagination des caraftres particuliers et cependant wraiſemblables, . A - 

Comme Pon a eté le maitre de les former tels qu'on a voulu, les fautes que Pon fait en cela ſunt | | 7 

moins pardonnables. C 'eft pourquoi Horace conſeille de prendre toujours des ſujets connus tels 

que. ſent par exemple ceux que Pon peut tirer des poemes d Homere. a 

And Dacier obſerves upon it, Apres avoir margu? les deux qualitts gu i faut donner aux 
per/onnages qu on invente, il conſeille aux Pottes tragigues, de n'uſer pas trop facilement de cette 

liberté quils ont d'en inventer, car il eff tres difficile de reuffir dans ces nouveaux caradteres. II 

et mal aiſe, dit Horace, de traiter proprement, c' d dire convenablement, des ſujets communs ; 

c'eſt à dire, des ſujets inventes, et qui n'ont aucun fontement ni dans Hiſtoire ni dans la Fable; 


(t l les appelle communs, parce qu'ils ſont en diſpoſition à tout le monde, et que tout le monae a le 
areit 
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it to be barren.“ 


_ with a ſmile, which ſhowed that he meant only Mit. 
and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly aſſimilate ; here was a bond of union between. 
- them, and I was conſcious that as both of them had viſited Caledonia, both | 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
Wilkes. © We have no City-Poet now; that is an office which has gone 
into diſuſe. The laſt was Elkanah Settle. 


for John Dryden, in preference to Elkanah Settle, from the names only, 


without knowing their different merits.” Joansown. © I ſuppoſe, Sir, Settle 


did as well for Alder men in his time, as John Home ceuld do now. Where 


did Beckford and T recothick learn Engliſh?” | 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned ſome Scotch who had taken poſſeſſion of a 
barren part of America, and wondered why they ſhould chooſe it. JokNsox. 
« Why, Sir, all barrenneſs is comparative. 
| BoswzLL. © Come, come, he is flattering the Engliſh, 
You have now. been in Scotland, Sir, and ſay if you did not ſee meat 
and drink enough there.” 


All theſe. quick and lively fallies were faid ſportively, quite in jeſt, and 


were fully ſetisfied of the ſtrange narrow ignorance of thoſe who imagine 
that it is a land of famine, But they amuſed themſelves with perſevering 
in the old jokes. When I claimed a ſuperiority for Scotland over Eng- 
land in one reſpect, that no man can be arreſted there for a debt merely 


becauſe another ſwears it againſt him; but there muſt firſt be the judge- 
ment of a court of law eee its juſtice; and that a | ſeizure of the 


aroit de les nn "et qu'ils font, comme on dit, au premier occupant,” See his obſervations at 
large on this expreſſion and the following. 


After all, I cannot help entertaining ſome doubt whether the words, “ Difficile eff proprit 
communia dicere, may not have been thrown in by Horace to form a /eparate article in a 
« choice of difficulties” which a poet has to encounter, who chooſes a new ſubject; in which 
caſe it muſt be uncertain which of the various explanations is the true one, and every reader has 
a right to decide as it may ſtrike his own fancy. And even ſhould the words be underſtood as 
they generally are, to be connected both with what goes before, and what comes after, the exact 


ſenſe cannot be abſolutely aſcertained ; for inſtance, whether propris is meant to ſignify in an 


appropriated manner, as Dr. Johnſon here underſtands it,- or, as it is often uſed by Cicero, i 
proprieſy, or elegantly. In ſhort, it is a rare inſtance of a defect in perſpicuity in an admirable 
writer, who with almoſt every ſpecies of excellence, is peculiarly remarkable for that quality. 
The length of this note perhaps requires an apology, Many of my readers, I doubt not, wil 
admit that a critical diſcuſſion of a paſſage in a favourite clafſick 1 is very engaging, 


„ 8 ö perſon; 


There is - ſomething in names 
which one cannot help feeling. Now Elkanab Settle ſounds ſo queer, who 
can expect much from that name? We ſhould have no heſitation to give it 


The Scotch would not know 
Jonnson. « Why yes, Sir; meat and drink 
enough to give the inhabitants ſufficient ſtrength to run away from home.” 


Upon this topick he 7 
— * 


| THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
perſon before judgement i is obtained can take place only, if his creditor ſhould 


ſafely ſworn of all the Scotch nation.” Joansox. (to Mr. Wilkes) «You 
muſt know, Sir, I lately took my friend Boſwell and ſhewed him genuine civiliſed 


life in an Engliſh provincial town. I turned him looſe at Lichfield, my native 
city, that he might ſee for once real civility: for you know he lives among 


7 


ſavages in Scotland, and among rakes in London. 3 5 KEs. * Except when 


he is with grave, ſober, decent people like you and me.“ IRS; (ſmiling) 


« And we aſhamed of him.“ 


They were quite frank and eaſy. Johnſon told the ſtory of his aſking Mrs. 


Macaulay to allow her footman to fit down with them, to prove the ridiculouſ- 
_ neſs of the argument for the equality of mankind; and he ſaid to me afterwards, 
with a nod of fatisfaftion, © You ſaw Mr. Wilkes acquieſced.” Wilkes talked 
with all imaginable freedom of the Judicrous title given to the Attorney- 


General, Diabolus Regis, adding, © I have reaſon to know ſomething about that 
officer, for I was proſeguted for a libel.” , Johnſon, who many people would 


have ſuppoſed miiſt hav been furiouſly angry at hearing this talked of fo lightly, 
ſaid not a word. He was now, indeed, © a good-humoured fellow.” 


After dinner we had an acceſſion of Mrs. Knowles, the Quaker lady, Well 


known for her various talents, and of Mr. Alderman Lee. Amidſt ſome 
patriotick groans, ſomebody (I think the Alderman) ſaid, « Poor Old England 
is loſt.” Johxvs0Ox. © Sir, it is not ſo much to be lamented that Old Eng- 
land is loft, as that the Scotch have found it.“ WILKE. Had Lord Bute 
governed Scotland only, I ſhould not have taken the owns” to write his 
eulogy, and dedicate * MorTiMER' to him.“ 


Mr. Wilkes held a candle to ſhew a fine print of a beautiful female figure 


which hung in the room, and pointed out the elegant contour of the boſom 
with the finger of an arch connoiſſeur. He afterwards waggiſhly inſiſted with 
me, that all the time Johnſon ſhewed viſible ſigns of a fervent admiration of 
the correſponding charms of the fair Quaker. 

This record, though by no means ſo perfect as I could wiſh, will ſerve to 
give a notion of a very curious interview, which was not only pleaſing at 
the time, but had the agreeable and benignant effect of reconciling any 


6 It would not become me to expatiate on this ſtrong ad pointed remark, in which a rery 
great deal of meaning is condenſed. 


Vol. II. 8 5 N animoſity, 


”Þ 


* A 
r Keen 


1776. 
ſwear that he is about to fly from the country, or, as it is technically Fae. 67. 
expreſſed, is in meditatione fuge. pr « That, I ſhould think, may be 
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=—_— THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 

1776. \ animoſity, and ſweetening any acidity, which in the various buſtle of political 
FR conteſt, had been produced in the minds of two men, who though widely 
different, had ſo many things in common —claſſical learning, modern litera- 
1 ture, wit, and humour, and ready repartee—that it would have been much to 
„ regretted if they had been for ever at a diſtance from each other. 

cal Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this ſucceſsful negociation ; and 
F144 pleaſantly ſaid, that. © there was nothing to equal it in the halt hiſtory of the 
Corps. Diplomatique.” 

I attended Dr. Johnſon h. home, and bad the ſatisfaction to hear him tell 
Mrs. Williams how much he had been pleaſed with Mr. Wilkes's company, 
and what an agreeable day he had paſſed. | 

I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated Margaret Caroline Rudd, 
whom J had viſited, induced by the fame of her talents, addreſs, and irreſiſtible 
power of faſcination. To a lady who diſapproved of my viſiting her, he ſaid 
on a former occaſion, © Nay, Madam, Boſwell is in the right; I ſhould have 
viſited her myſelf, were it not that they have now a ann of putting every 

thing into the newſpapers.” This ev > £xCla 
4 Fee with Mrs. Rudd.” e 


„ ws A” I mentioned a ſcheme which I had of making ; l or to the Iſle of Man,“ k 
and giving a full account of i it; and that Mr. Burk ad lay ully ſu eſted as 
giving EP V SB. bit 
: 4 a motto, lr 
2 y | p 5 4 « The proper fudy of marks h is, N e . 


To mw £32 | | 
| {+ 04 +44 * TOHNSON.. « Sir, you will get more by the backed x 


ſo you will have your diverſion for nothing, and add} Tour reputation.“ 
3 EM 5 On the evening of the next day I took leave of hi 55 being to ſet out for 
Scotland. I thanked him with great warmth for all his in « Sir, (faid 
cee he, ) you are very welcome. Nobody repays it with more.” 
„ © How very falſe is the notion which has gone round the mk] of the rough, 
. and paſſionate, and harſh manners of this great ahd good man. That he had 
ola cf * e wi ; —5 © occaſional fallies of heat of temper, and that he was ſometimes, perhaps, too 
Re" y. © cally provoked” by abſurdity and folly, and ſometimes too deſirous of 
| triumph in colloquial conteſt, muſt be allowed. The quickneſs both of his 
25 Ke. perception and ſenſibility diſpoſed him to ſudden exploſions of ſatire; to 
| which his extraordinary readineſs of wit was a ſtrong and almoſt irreſiſtible 
incitement. To N one of the fineſt — in Mr. Home's © Daun 
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- cc 


On each 83 of "OY 
« Deciſion followed, as the thunderbolt 


J admit that the beadle within him was often ſo eager to apply the laſh, that 
the Judge had not time to conſider the caſe with ſufficient deliberation. 
That he was occaſionally remarkable for violence of temper may be 
granted: : but let us aſcertain the degree, and not let it be ſuppoſed that he 
was in a perpetual rage, and never without a club in his hand, to knock 
down every one who approached him. On the contrary, the truth is, that 
by much the greateſt part of his time he was civil, obliging, nay, polite in 
the true ſenſe of the word; ſo much ſo, that many gentlemen, who were 
long acquainted with him, never received, or even heard a eng expreſſion 
from him. 
= was, I think, after I had left London this year, that an Epitaph, which 
r: Johnſon had written for the monument of Dr. Goldſmith in Weſt- 
liſte. Abbey, gave occaſion to a Remonſtrance to the Monaxcu or 
L1TERATURE, for an account of which I am indebted to Sir William Forbes, 
of Pitſligo. 


%. 


That my readers n may 1 the ſub; ect more fully ad _ before 8 


I ſhall firſt inſert the Epitaph. 5 - TR 


« OLIVARII GOLDSMITH, 
& Poete, Phyſici, Hiſtorici, 
. nullum fer? ſcribendi genus 
5 e Non tetigit, 
cc Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit: 
. Five riſus effent movendi, 
ce Sve lacryme, 
ce Aſectuum potens at lenis dominator : 
ee Ingenio ſublimis, vividus, verſatilis, 
« Oratione grandis, nitidus, venuſtus : 
ce Hoc monumento memoriam coluit FT 
ce Sodalium amor, 
cc Amicorum fides, 
« Lefforum veneratio, 
FO, „ Natus 
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92 | EHE LIFE DF DR. CES 
, | 1776, 5 | 
| + « Natus in Hibernid Forniz Longfordienſs 2 

In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

« Nov. XXIX. M DCC RXXI ; 

ce Eßlanæ literis inſtitutus ; 

& Obit Londini, 
"a. 3 cc April IV. M DCC LxxxIV.” 


, 


Sir William F arbes writes to me thus — “— encloſe the Round Robin. This 
jeu d'eſprit took its riſe one day at dinner at our friend Sir Joſhua Reynolds's. 
All the company preſent,” except myſelf, were friends and acquaintance of Dr, 
Goldſmith; The Epitaph, written for him by Dr. Johnſon, became the 
ſubje& of converſation, and various emendations were ſyggeſted, which it was 
agreed ſhould be ſubmitted to the Doctor's conſideration. —But the queſtion 
was, who ſhould have the courage to propoſe them to him? At laſt it was 
hinted, that there could be no way ſo good as that of a Round Robin, as the 

ſailors call it, which they make uſe of when they enter into a conſpiracy, ſo 
as not to let it be known who puts his name firſt or laſt to the paper. This 
propoſition was inſtantly aſſented to; and Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, now 
\ Biſhop of Killaloe, drew up an addreſs to Dr. Johnſon on the occaſion, 
| | ["*—_G— replete with wit and humour, but which it was feared the Doctor might think 
4 | 1 1 treated the ſubject with too much levity. Mr. Burke then propoſed the 
r . addreſs as it ſtands in the paper in writing, to which J had the honour to 


LO 1 officiate as clerk. 

— 1 DD « Sir Joſhua agreed to carry. it to Dr. 3 who received it with a 
I . good humour”, and deſired Sir Joſhua to tell the gentlemen, that he would 
LL” | alter the Epitaph in any manner they pleaſed, as to the ſenſe of it; but he 

9 . evould never conſent to xe the walls of W* e/eminſte an fades . 


inſcription. 
« J conſider this Round Robin as a ſpecies of literary curiofity worth pre- 


| | (= 55 ſerving, as it marks, in a certain degree, Dr. Johnſon's character.“ 
| ! 1 My readers are preſented with a faithful tranſcript of a paper, which. | doubt 


not of their being deſirous to ſee. 


7 He however, upon ſeeing Dr. Warton's name to the ſuggeſtion that the Epitaph ſhould be in 
8 Engliſh, obſerved to Sir Joſhua, I wonder that Joe Warton, a ſcholar by profeſſion, ſhould be 

e ſuch a fool.” Mr. Langton, who was one of the company at Sir Joſhua's, like a ſturdy ſcholar, 
reſolutely refuſed to ſign the Round Robin. The * 1s — * Dr. Goldſmith's. 


Sir 


monument without any alteration. 


ROUND ROBIN, 2 SAMUEL JONSON, L.L „ 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 5 - 
Sir William Forbes's obſervation is very juſt, _The anecdote now related . 7x 
proves, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the reverence and awe with which Johnſon Fi. c. 1 
was regarded, by ſome of the moſt eminent men of his time in various N N 
departments, and even by ſuch of them as lived moſt with him; while it 2 a 
alſo confirms what I have again and again. ingulcated, that he was by no — 
means. of that ferocious and iraſcible character which has been ignorantly 3 4, 
imagined. fur ur 597 Euler fon ing e.. c = - —.— SP Jer 
This haſty compoſition. is alfo to be remarked as one of a thouſand inſtances - =O He Uownd A Lorem | 1 
Worm evince the extraordinary promptitude of Mr. Burke; ; who while he i is ASK obs Lf + pow - LH 2 1 
equal to the greateſt things, can adorn the leaſt ; can, with. equal facility, | 
embrace the vaſt and complicated ſpeculations ow politicks, or the ingenious 
topicks of literary inveſtigation. 
HBeſides this Latin Epitaph, Johnſon. kate the memory of his friend 
Goldſmith with a ſhort one in Greek, which has been obligingly communicated 
to me by my learned and ingenious friend Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromore. 
His Lordſhip procured it from a gentleman in Ireland, who had it from 
| Johnſon himſelf, Mr. Archdall, wa. was educated under Dr. nn, at 
Harrow. 


e Toy rp erTopderg NAeCeproro, Koveny 
« APpors pn cepuny Fave rode males; 
ce Oios paepenne Pros, perewv Xaeic, iYH MHAKION 
©« Kacitle Ton, cop, S πνο 


Dr. Jonhxs ON 70 Mrs. Bos wELI. 


c MA DAM, 

« YOU muſt not think me uncivil in omitting to anſwer the letter 
with which you favoured me ſome time ago. I imagined it to have been 
written without Mr. Boſwell's knowledge, and. therefore ſuppoſed the anſwer 
to require, what I could not find, a private CONVEYANCE. 


« The difference with Lord Auchinleck is now over; and las young? EY) 1 
Alexander has appeared, I hope no more difficulties will ariſe among yoo-nvßvßʒß (3 4, 4M 
for I ſincerely wiſh you all happy. Do not teach the young ones to diſlike „3 5 | | F i A 
me, as you diſlike me yourſelf ; but let me at leaſt have Veronica's kindneſs, 5 7 Dy: 4 
becauſe ſhe is my acquaintance. „„ i 

4 You will now have Mr. Boſwell home ; it is well "I you have him, he CCT { 
has led a wild life, 1 have taken him to Lichfield, and he has followed Mr. 7, 

2 Thale . — . 
| 7 . 1 


VPP THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


1776. Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of him, and tame him. The only thing in 
which I have the honour to agree with you is, in loving him; and while we 
are ſo much of a mind in a matter of ſo much importance, our other quarrels 
| will, I hope, produce no great bitterneſs. I am, Madam, - 

bay | « Your moſt humble 3 


May 16, 1776. 7 ors . liel lau, Sau. Jounson.“ 1 
7 | | Ee u A Na Lhe - e Roatedr 4 r 1 7 ON 


i 


Mr. BOSWELL 10 Dr. Jonxso. hes” Cr hl Sn 


xy repralfs Pf 
Edinburgh, . 1776. 94 4 tn 


LE os « YOU have formerly complained that my letters were too long. 


— 
Etat. 67. 


There is no danger of that complaint being made at preſent; for J find it 

PT 22 F difficult for me to write to you at all. [Here an account of having been / 
PD 2 £ afflicted with a return of melancholy or had ſPirits l. U . _ 
8 Fs . „ „e The boxes of books“ which you ſent to me are arrived; but I have not ju 
vet examined the contents. | 


E * * #4 * * 

3 ce I ſend you Mr. Maclaurin's paper for the negro, who claims his freedom 

rhe 5 in the Court of Seſſion,” 

4 .. 2 | — | 

Tee, cnelue. Dr. Johx SON to Mr. Bos WELL. 

—— * gd. cc DE AR Sir, 

# e THESE black fits, of which you complain, perhaps "THe your 
memory as well as your imagination. When did I complain that your letters 
were too Jong?? Your laſt letter, after a very long delay, brought very bad 

news. [Here a ſeries of reflections upon melancholy, and-—what I could not 
help thinking ſtrangely unreaſonable in him who had ſuffered ſo much from 
it himſelf—a good deal of ſeverity and reproof, as if it were owing to my 

BR. own fault, or that I was, perhaps, affecting it from a deſire of diſtinction]. 
* c Read Cheyne's © Engliſh Malady ;* but do not let him teach you a 

fooliſh notion that melancholy is a proof of acuteneſs. „ . 

To hear that you have not opened your boxes of books is very offen- p 04 


fre. T he examination and arrangement of ſo many volumes might have 12270 5 
A 22 611 


1 Upon a ſettlement of our account of expences on our Tour to the Hebrides, there was a 
balance due to me, which Dr. Johnſon choſe to diſcharge by ſending books, /1 Ii (ru 4 79 Ws {ow Mk 


| 9 Baretti told me that Johnſon complained of my writing very long letters to him when T was i 
upon the continent; which was moſt certainly true; but it ſeems my friend did not remember it. 


Aa PE Es ITE HF et 114 and 


3 


—— —— 
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afforded you an amuſement very ſeaſonable at preſent, and uſeful * the 


whole of life. I am, I confeſs, very angry that you manage ns ſo Fir * 


ill. * * * * * 


Ce do not now ſay any more, than that 1 am, with great Kindneſs and 
ſincerity, dear Sir, e 
cc Your 1 Kin 


ee July 2, 1776. = _ SAM. JOHNSON. 


te Tt was laſt year determined by Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King's 
Bench, that a negro cannot be taken out of the Kingdom without his own 
_ conſent.” 
Dr. JoRNSON 7% Mr. BOSWELL. 


c DAR SIR, 


« I MAKE haſte to write again, leſt my laſt letter ſhould give you 
too much pain. If you are really oppreſſed with overpowering and involuntary -* & 5* 


melancholy, you are to be pitied rather than reproached. * * *. 


« Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with quarrels and with cenſure. 
Let me know whether I have "not ſent you a pretty library, There are, 
perhaps, many books among them which you need never read through; but 


there are none which 1t 1s not proper for you to know, and ſometimes to- 
_ conſult. Of theſe books, of which the uſe is only occaſional, it is often 
ſufficient to know the contents, that, when any queſtion ariſes, you may 
know where to look for information. / 3 / yes Aon / 2 Fes 1 492 / 

« Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Magla in's plea 3, and thin 
excellent. How is the ſuit carried on?“ rf by übers on, 
you to contribute, in my name, what is proper. Let nothing be wanting 
in ſuch a caſe. - Dr. Drummond *, I ſee, is ſuperſeded. His father would 
have grieved ; but he lived to nin the pleaſure of his fon s election, and 
died before that pleaſure was abated. 

6 Langton” s lady has brought him a girl, and both are well; I dined with 
him the other day, 29409 


ce Tt vexes me to tell you, that on the evening of the 29th of May I was 


ſeized by the gout, and am not quite well, The pain has not been violent, 


* The ſon of Johnſon's old friend, Mr. William Drummond. (See Vol. I. p. 286.) He was 
a young man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, that he was nominated to one of the medical profeſſor- 
ſhips 1 in the College of Edinburgh, without ſolicitation, while he was at Naples, Having other 
views, he did r not accept of the honour, and ſoon afterwards died, 
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. THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1776. but the weakneſs, and tenderneſs were very troubleſome, and what is ſaid to be 
Eat, 67, very uncommon, it has not alleviated my other diſorders. Make uſe of 

youth and health while you have them; make my compliments to Mrs, 


Boſwell. I am, my dear Sir, 
1 Tour moſt affectionate 


July 6, 1775. Sam. Jonunson,” 


Mr. BoSWELL Yo Dr. JonnsoN. 


: „ My DEAR Sin, | Edinburgh, July 18,-1776. 


« YOUR letter of the ſecond of this month was rather a harſh medi- 
cine; but I was delighted with that ſpontaneous tenderneſs, which, 4 few days 
afterwards, ſent forth ſuch balſam as your next brought me. I found myſelf 
for ſome time ſo ill that all I could do was to preſerve a decent appearance, 
while all within was weakneſs and diſtreſs Like a reduced garriſon that has 
. ſome ſpirit left, I hung out flags, and planted all the force I could muſter, 
"4. upon the walls. I am now much better, and I ſincerely thank you for your 
ad bop attention and friendly counſel. | 


+ „ * „% + 


« Count Manueci * came here laſt week from travelling in Ireland. J 
have ſhewn him what civilities I could on his own account, your's, and on 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. He has had a fall from his horſe, and been 
much hurt. I regret this unlucky accident, for he ſeems to be a very amiable 


man.” 


As the evidence of what I have mentioned at the beginning of this year, 
I fele& from his private regiſter the following paſſage : 

cc July 25, 1776. O Gop, who haſt ordained that whatever ! is to be 
ö deſired ſhould be ſought by labour, and who, by thy bleſſing, bringeſt honeſt 
l labour to good effect, look with mercy upon my ſtudies and endeavours, 
' Grant me, O Loxv, to deſign only what is lawful and right; and afford me 
'  ealmneſs of mind, and ſteadineſs of purpoſe, that I may fo do thy will in 
; this ſhort life, as to obtain happineſs in the world to come, for the ſake of 
| Jzsvs CrrisT our Lord. Amen.“ 


* A Florentine nobleman, mentioned by Johnſon, i in his e Notes of his Tour in France.“ 
I had the pleaſure of becoming acquainted with him in London, in the ſpring of this year, 
x. I rapers and Meditations, p. 151. 


It 


3 


* ths 


ul 


7 


_ enlarged intellectual powers as Johnſon, thus in the genuine earneſtneſs f | 
ſecrecy, imploring the aid of that Supreme Being, * from whom cometh b þ x; 


#[Afer giving him an account of my having examined the cheſts of books 3 
which he had ſent to me, and which contained what may be truly called a re 
£ . numerous and miſcellaneous Stall Library, thrown together at random :—] „ Ot 
Lord Hailes was againſt the decree in the caſe of my client, the miniſter, * 
s br not that he juſtified the miniſter, but becauſe the pariſhioner both provoked 8 


7 
eee His obſervation upon it in a letter to me was, Dr. Johnſon's 
. Sugſorium 1s pleaſantly * and artfully compoſed. I ſuſpect, however, that he 


5 „ 
2 ln4cenfure or diſcipline e cathedrd 5. 


rang part d. «„ #* „ % * * 


of truth which you have taught me, I muſt correct what I ſaid in a former 
f LW, (Aetter. He did not fall from his horſe, which might have been an imputation 5 


— 
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It appears from a note fubjoined, that this was compoſed when he 1776. 
ec purpoicd to apply vigorouſly to ſtudy, particularly of the Greek and Italian E. 
tongues.” 

Such a purpoſe, fo b at the age of ſixty- ſeven, is admirable ad 
encouraging ;fand it muſt impreſs all the thinking part of my readers with a 
conſolatory confidence in habitual devotion, when they ſee a man of ſuch K-; 

g 


. 


down every 3 every perfect 5 „ * 1 72 N 
N a al, Cr 4 | az 8 5 2 *,/ H cr : 
Mr: Boswels. to Dr. b eee, 


Edinburgh, Auguſt 30, 1776. : : | * . - © 


and retorted. I ſent his Lordſhip your able argument upon the caſe for his & fone 4 


has not convinced himſelf; for, I believe that he is better read in eccleſiaſtical 
tiſtory, than to Imagine that a Biſhop or a Preſbyter has a right to begin 


cc For the honour of Count Manucci, as well as to obſerve that exactneſs 


on his {kill as an officer of cavalry ; his horſe fell with him. 
I have, ſince I ſaw you, read every word of © Granger's Biographical 


x / Hiſtory.” It has entertained me exceedingly, and I do not think him the 


good ſign of his political principles. But he denied to Lord Mountſtuart 
* : 
N Ry i + Why his Lordſhip uſes the epithet pleaſantly, when ſpeaking of a grave piece of reaſoning, 
2 ue rd J cannot conceive. But different men have different notions of pleaſantry. I happened to ſit by a 


. 4 7 pig that you ſuppoſed. Horace Walpole's being his patron is, indeed, no 
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| 1. Ur ' gentleman one evening at the Opera-houſe in London, who, at the moment when Medea appeared g 
p os £4 be in great agony at the Wr of billing her children, turned to me with a ſmile, and ſaid, | 1 | 
funny enough,” “ : #4 
is 4 * 5 Dr. Johnſon afterwards told me, that he was of opinion that a clkrayinan had this right, iz] 
Vol. II. 8 | 1 _ 1 
1 4 
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1776. that he was a Whig, and faid he had been accuſed by boch parties of par- 
Etat. 67, tiality. It ſeems he was like Pope, 


4 7 FO WOT 4 Rf. 
ith who ji Does all me Whig, nd Whigs p Tory, L. E. Hi kr. 
| I wiſh you would look more into his book; and as Lord Ten wiſhes © hea 1o 


; 5 V much to find a proper perſon to continue the work upon Granger's plan, and 1 
1 | p * of 14 6714 
| 6 LAs 1 las deſired I would mention it to you, if ſuch a man occurs, pleaſe to let me „ 

j 


hs * 


VV 5 know. His Lordſhip will give him generous encouragement.” beg ould un of) (41, 4 
. nat dy ders „ 

ES „ ins I again wrote to Dr. Johnſon on the 21ſt of October, informing him, at 
; | F094 14 


aw N my father had, in the moſt liberal manner, paid a large debt for me, and that / hon 
„ I had now the happineſs of being upon very . terms with him; to which 

— 
F he returned the following anſwer : Ee = - of / 525 


To JAMES BOSWELL, E. 
D EAR S1R, „ 

« I HAD great pleaſure ; in hearing that you are at laſt on good terms 
with your father. Cultivate his kindneſs by all honeſt and manly means. Life 
is but ſhort; no time can be afforded but for the indulgence of real ſorrow, or 
conteſts upon queſtions ſeriouſly momentous. Let us not throw any of our 
days away upon uſeleſs refentment, or contend who ſhall hold out longeſt in 


ſtubborn malignity. It is beſt not to be angry, and beſt, in the next place, * ft 
to be quickly reconciled. May you and Jour father paſs the remainder of 


4 VJour time in reCiprocal benevolence ! X 


„ „„ 


15 F} 90 2 ; « Do you ever hear from Mr. Langton ? I-viſit him ſometimes, but he 

| 44. f. He for 6-9 e does not talk. I do not like his ſcheme of life; but, as I am not permitted 
bow Stef / i Cft Ut þ 9/70 underſtand it, I cannot ſet any thing right that 1 18 wrong. His children are 
3 * . 44. 7 425 ſweet babies. ng 
a + Lad 25 2 — ce J hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs. Boſwell, is well. Deſire her 


a7 
. 


Lf to tranſmit her malevolence to the young people. Let me have Alexander, 300 
And Veronica, and Euphemia, for my frierids. ena, / Then art oa ai 
« Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as one of your well-wiſhers, is 

1 in a feeble and languiſhing ſtate, with little hope of growing better. She 

SS / on tioned : we³nt for ſome part of the autumn into the country, but is little benefited ; | FR 

and Dr. Lawrence confeſſes that his art is at an end. Death is, however, Ks 

a diſtance; and what more than that can we ſay of ourſelves? I am ſorry for 

her pain, and more ſorry for her 2 Mr. Levett is ſound, wind and lid. 

| « I Was A 
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ee 1 was ſome weeks this autumn at Brighthelmſton. The pack was 

very dull, and I was not well: the expedition to the Hebrides was the moſt 
pleaſant journey that I ever made. Such an effort annually would give the 
world a little diverſification. 1 

« Every year, however, we cannot wander, and muſt therefore endeavour q 
to ſpend our time at home as well as we can. I believe it is beſt to throw _ 
life into a method, that every hour may bring its employment, and every 
employment have its hour. Xenophon obſerves, in his © Treatiſe of Oeconomy,” 
that if every thing be kept in a certain place, when any thing is worn out or 
conſumed, the vacuity which it leaves will ſhew what is wanting; ſo if every 
part of time has its }- the hour will call into remembrance its proper 
engagement. 

« have not practiſed all this prudence myſelf but I have ſuffered much 
for want of it; - and I would have you, by timely recollection and ſteady reſo- 
lution, eſcape from thoſe evils which have lain heavy upon me. I am, my 
deareſt Boſwell, 
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« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
c Bolt-court, Nov, 16, * | SAM. JOHNSON.” 


=D * * — * 2 3 . 
22 22 * 3 2 
— Www 2 4 3 
VE. ———_— Er. 


On the 16th of November I informed him that Mr. Strahan had ſent me 
twelve copies of the © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands,” handſomely bound, 
inſtead of the 7wenty copies which were ſtipulated, but which, I ſuppoſed, 
were to be only in ſheets ; requeſted to know how they ſhould be diſtributed : 
and mentioned that I had another ſon born to me, who was named David, and 
was a ſickly infant. 


To JAMES 83 Eſq. 


ce DEAR SIR. 
IHA been for ſome time ill of a cold, which, perhaps, I made 
an excuſe to myſelf for not writing, when in reality I knew not what to ſay. 
„The books you muſt at laſt diſtribute as you think beſt, in my name, 
or your own, as you are inclined, or as you judge moſt proper. Every body 
cannot be obliged, but I wiſh that nobody may be offended. Do the beſt 
you can, 
« I congratulate you on 6 increaſe of your family,, and SAD chit litt 
David is by this time well, and his mamma perfectly recovered. I am much 
- Pleaſed to hear of the re- eſtabliſnment of kindneſs between you and your 


father. Cultivate his paternal tenderneſs as much as you can. To live at 
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variance at all is uncomfortable; and variance with a father is ſtill more 


uncomfortable. Beſides that, in the whole diſpute you have the wrong fide ; 
at leaſt you gave the firſt provocations, and ſome of them very offenſive. 
Let it now be all over. As you have no reaſon to think that your new mother 


has ſhown you any foul play, treat her with reſpect, and with ſome degree of 


confidence ; this will ſecure your father. When once a diſcordant family has 
felt the pleaſure of peace, they will not willingly loſe it. If Mrs. Boſwell 
would but be friends with me, we might now ſhut the temple of Janus. 

« What came of Dr. Memis's cauſe? Is the queſtion about the negro- 
determined ? Has Sir Allan any reaſonable hopes? What is become of poor 
Macquarry? Let me know the event of all theſe litigations. J wiſh particu- 
larly well to the negro and Sir Allan. 

« Mrs. Williams has been much out of order; and though ſhe is ſome- 
thing better, is likely, in her phyſician's opinion, to endure her malady for 


life, though ſhe may, perhaps, die of ſome other. Mrs. Thrale is big, and 


fancies that ſhe carries a boy ; if it were very reaſonable to wiſh much about 


fut it, I ſhould wiſh her not to be diſappointed. The deſire of male heirs is not 
3 Has appendant only to feudal tenures. A ſon is almoſt neceſſary to the continu- 


Lands 


ance of Thrale's fortune ; for what can miſſes do with a brewhouſe ? 


are fitter for daughters than trades. 


« Baretti went away from Thrale's in ſome whimſical fit of diſguſt, or 


as good an habitation, and as many conveniences. He has got five-and- 
twenty guineas by tranſlating Sir Joſhua's Diſcourſes into Italian, and Mr. 
Thrale gave him an hundred in the ſpring; ſo that he is yet in no difficulties. 
« Colman has bought Foote's patent, and is to allow Foote for life ſixteen 
hundred pounds a year, as Reynolds told me, and to allow him to play fo 
often on ſuch terms that he may gain four hundred pounds more. What 

Colman can get by this bargain, but trouble and hazard, I do not ſee, I 
am, dear Sir, 
ET « Your humble ſervant, | 

* Dec. 21, 1776. 8 SAM. JOHNSON.” 
The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had long been admired as a preacher 
at Edinburgh, thought now of diffuſing his excellent ſermons more exten- 
ſively, and encreaſing his reputation, by publiſhing a collection of them. He 
tranſmitted the manuſcript to Mr. Strahan, the printer, who after keeping it 


for ſome time, wrote a letter to him, diſcouraging the publication, Such at 
e h 8 firſt 
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firſt was the unpropitious ſtate of one of the moſt ſucceſsful theological books 
that has ever appeared. Mr. Strahan, however, had ſent one of the ſermons 
to Dr. Johnſon for his opinion; and after his unfavourable letter to Dr. Blair 
had been ſent off, he received from Johnſon on Chriſtmas-eve, a note in 
which was the following paragraph : 
„ have read over Dr. Blair's firſt ſermon with more than * 
to ſay it is good, is to ſay too little.“ 
_ believe Mr. Strahan had very ſoon after this time a converſation with 
Dr. Johnſon concerning them, and then he very candidly wrote again to Dr.. 
Blair, encloſing Johnſon's note, and agreeing to purchaſe the volume, for which 
he and Mr. Cadell gave one hundred pounds. The ſale was ſo rapid and. 
extenſive, and the approbuticn of the publick ſo high, that to their honour 
be it recorded, the proprietors made Dr. Blair a preſent firſt of one ſum, and 
afterwards of another, of fifty pounds, thus voluntarily doubling the ſtipulated: 
price; and when he prepared another volume they gave him at once three 
hundred pounds, being in all five hundred pounds, by an agreement to 
which I am a ſubſcribing witneſs; and now for a third octavo volume he has 
received no leſs than ſix hundred pounds. | 
In 1777, it appears from his “ Prayers and Meditations,” that * Johnſon 
ſuffered. much from a ſtate of mind © unſettled and perplexed,” and from that 
conſtitutional gloom, which, together with his extreme humility and anxiety 
with regard to his religious ſtate, made him contemplate himſelf through too 
dark fie unfavourable a medium. It may be ſaid of him, that he ©« faw- 
Gop in clouds.” Certain we may be of his injuſtice to himſelf in the 
following lamentable paragraph, which it is painful to think came from the _.. 


or 


1776. 
— | 
Etat. 67. 
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contrite heart of this great man, to whoſe labours the world is ſo much 
| indebted : © When I ſurvey my paſt life, I diſcover nothing but a barren. 
9 waſte of time, with ſome diſorders of body, and diſturbances of the mind 
,) how very near to madneſs, which I hope He that made me will ſuffer to extenuate 
for # m many faults, and excuſe many deficiencies *.” But we find his devotions in 


Ved -this year eminently fervent, and we are comforted wy obſerving intervals of 


Dh T quiet, compoſure, and gladneſs. 

F 1 On Eaſter- day we find the following e prayer: « Almighty and 
% moſt merciful F ather, who ſeeſt all our r and knoweſt all our 
þ $ — neceſſities, look down upon me, and pity me. Defend me from the violent 


. 


incurſion of evil thoughts, and enable me to form and keep ſuch reſolutions 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 155. 
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1777- as may conduce to the diſcharge of the duties which thy providence ſhall 
; ey" appoint me; and fo help me, by thy Holy Spirit, that my heart may ſurely 
| there be fixed where true joys are to be found, and that I may ſerve Thee 
with pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have mercy upon me, O Go, 
have mercy upon me; years and infirmities oppreſs me, terrour and anxiety 
beſet me. Have mercy upon me, my Creator and my Judge. In all 
_. ++ 7  perplexities relieve and free me; and ſo help me by thy Holy Spirit, that I 
mmay now ſo commemorate the death of thy Son our Saviour Jzsvus CHRIST, 
ED | | as that when this ſhort and painful life ſhall have an end, I may, for his ſake, 
8 85 be received to everlaſting happineſs. Amen”.” 
0 K While he was at church the agreeable impreſſions upon his mind are thus 
| 5 commemorated, © I was for ſome time much diſtreſſed, but at laſt obtained, 
I hope from the Gop of Peace, more quiet than I have enjoyed for a long 
time. I had made no reſolution, but as my heart grew lighter, my hopes 
revived, and my courage increaſed; and I wrote with my pencil in my 
Common Prayer Book, ; 
« Vita ordinanda. 1 the! 


cc Biblia Jegenda. Under lol, ane (he —_ ofa Le +6! þ 


PE T heologiz opera danda. * ＋ be 1 af n Ka 
« Serviendum et lætandum. ferro be 2467 „ £4 Chat 
ay 4 3 


Mr. Steevens, whoſe generoſity is well known, joined Dr. Johnſon in Boers to 
Kind aſſiſtance to a female relation of Dr. Goldſmith, and deſired that on her fry N 
return to Ireland ſhe would procure authentick particulars of the life of her ,,,- 


celebrated relation. Concerning her there is the following letter : 5 
| | 46. 
To GEORGE STEEVENS, 22 He Ln 


c DzaR SIR, 


« YOU will be glad to hear that from Mrs. Goldſmith, whom we 
< lamented as drowned, I have received a letter full of gratitude to us all, with 
promiſe to make the enquiries which we recommended to her. 

« I would have had the honour of conveying this intelligence to Mis 
Caulfield, but that her letter is not at hand, and I know not the direction. 
You will tell the 80 news. I am, Sir, 


5 8 Tour moſt, &c. 
1 8 1777. 5 T S Au. JOHNSON,” 


7 Prayers and Meditations, p. 158. 
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; 1777. 
Mr. BosSWELL 2 Dr. JokNSsON. 5 Etat. 68. 
cc My DEAR SIR, | N | Edinburgh, Feb. 14, 1777. 


« MY ſtate of epiſtolary accounts with you at preſent is extraordinary. 

The balance, as to number, is on your ſide. I am indebted to you for two 
letters; one dated the 16th of November, upon which very day I wrote to 
you, ſo that our letters were exactly exchanged, and one dated the 21ſt of 
December laſt. : 
My heart was warmed with gratitude by the truly kind contents of both 
of them; and it is amazing and vexing that I have allowed ſo much time to 
elapſe without writing to you. But delay is inherent in me, by nature or by 
bad habit. I waited till I ſhould have an opportunity of paying you my 
compliments on a new year. 1 have ee till the year is no longer 
new. 
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« Dr. Memis's cauſe was determined againſt him, with 4ol. coſts. The 
Lord Preſident, and two other of the Judges, diſſented from the majority 
upon this ground: — that although there may have been no intention to injure 
him by calling him Doctor of Medicine, inſtead of Phyſician, yet as he remon- 
ſtrated againſt the deſignation before the charter was printed off, and repre- 
ſented that it was diſagreeable and even hurtful to him, it was ill-natured to 
refuſe to alter it, and let him have the deſignation to. which he was certainly 
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entitled. My own opinion 1s, that our court has judged wrong. The de- 1 

15 fendants were in mald fide, to perſiſt in naming him in a way that he diſliked. 4 
Fou remember poor Goldſmith, when he grew important and wiſhed to bh | 
appear Doctor Major, could not bear your calling him Goldy. Would it not 1 

have been wrong to have named him ſo in your © Preface to Shakſpeare,” 1 

or in any ſerious permanent writing of any ſort? The difficulty is, whether 0 

an action ſhould be allowed on ſuch petty wrongs. De minimis non curat 1 j 

lex. | . j 

« The Negro cauſe is not yet decided. A memorial is preparing on the f 


fide of ſlavery. I ſhall ſend you a copy as ſoon as it is printed. Maclaurin is 
made happy by your approbation of his memorial for the black. 


. * * 8 3 
ee, e 
— 


<«. Macquarry was here in the winter, and we paſſed an evening together. 5 > Bt 
The ſale of his eſtate cannot be prevented. Hs a 
« Sir Allan Maclean's ſuit againſt the Duke of Argyle, for recovering the 0 
ancient inheritance of his family, is now fairly before all our Judges, I = ; ; 
| Or 1 4 
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for him yeſterday, and Maclaurin to-day; Croſbie ſpoke to-day againſt him. 


Etat. 68. Three more counſel are to be heard, and next week the cauſe will be deter- 


mined. I ſend you the formations or Caſes on each fide, which I hope you 
will read. You ſaid to me when we were under Sir Allan's hoſpitable roof, 
„ will help him with my pen.“ You faid it with a generous glow ; and 
though his Grace of Argyle did afterwards mount you upon an excellent 


horſe, upon which © you looked like a Biſhop, you muſt not ſwerve from 


your purpoſe at Inchkenneth. I wiſh you may underſtand the points at iſſue, 


amidſt our Scotch law principles and phraſes, 


[Here followed a full ſtate of the caſe, in which I endeavoured to make 
it as clear as I could to an Engliſhman, who had no knowledge of the 
formularies and technical language of the law of Scotland. ] 

ce J ſhall inform you how the cauſe is decided here. But as it may be 


brought under the review of our judges, and is certainly to be carried by 
appeal to the Houſe of Lords, the aſſiſtance of ſuch a mind as your's will | 
be of conſequence. Your paper on Vicious Iutromifſion is a noble proof of 


what you can do even in Scotch law. 
* * #% ** 3 * 

I have not yet diſtributed all your books. Lord Halles and Lord 
Monboddo have each received one, and return you thanks. Monboddo dined 
with me lately, and having drank tea, we were a good while by ourſelves, 
and as I knew that he had read the Journey” ſuperficially, as he did not 
talk of it as I wiſhed, I brought it to him, and read aloud ſeveral paſſages, 
and then he talked fo, that I told him he was to have a copy from the authour. 


He . that night be marked on it. 


S 4 #* S „* 
J ever am, my dear Sir, 
4e Your moſt faithful 
ce And affectionate humble ſervant, 
« James BosSWELL.” 


Sr ALEXANDER Di ck 20 Dr. SAMUEL ane 


ec SIR, | „ Preſtonfield, Feb, I7, 1777. 


« I HAD yeſterday the honour of receiving your book of your 
© Journey to the Weſtern Iands of Scotland, which you was ſo good as to ſend 


me, by the hands of our mutual friend, Mr. — of Auchinleck; for 
1 = which 


hy Le " 
— — 


Fl 


theſe articles is doubled, and ſometimes tripled. 


eſteem, dear Doctor, 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
which I return you my moſt hearty thanks; and after carefully reading it over 
again, ſhall depoſit it in my little collection of choice books, next our worthy 


friend's © Journey to Corſica.” As there are many things to admire in both 
performances, I have often wiſhed that no Travels or Journeys ſhould be 


publiſhed but thoſe undertaken by perſons of integrity and capacity, to judge 


well, and deſcribe faithfully, and in good language, the ſituation, condition, and 
manners of the countries paſt through. Indeed our country of Scotland, in 


| ſpite of the union of the crowns, is {till in moſt places ſo devoid of cloathing, 
or cover from hedges and plantations, that it was well you gave your readers 
a ſound moniteire with reſpect to that circumſtance. The truths you have 


told, and the purity of the language in which they are expreſſed; as your 


© Tourney” is univerſally read, may and already appear to have a very good 


effect. For a man of my acquaintance, who has the largeft nurſery for trees 
and hedges in this country, tells me, that of late the demand upon him for 
I have, therefore, liſted 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon in ſome of my memorandums of the principal planters 
and favourers of the encloſures, under a name which I took the liberty to 


invent from the Greek, Papadendrion. 
more are of the liſt, I am told that one gentleman in the ſhire of Aberdeen, 


viz. Sir Archibald Grant, has planted above fifty millions of trees on a piece 
of very wild ground at Monimuſk : I muſt enquire if he has fenced them 


well, before he enters my liſt; for, that is the ſoul of encloſing. I began 


myſelf to plant a little, our ground being too valuable for much, and that is 


now fifty years ago; and the trees, now in my ſeventy- fourth year, I look 
up to with reverence, and ſhew them to my eldeſt ſon, now in his fifteenth 
year, that they are full the heighth of my country-houſe here, where I had 
the pleaſure of receiving you, and hope again to have that ſatisfaction with- 
our mutual friend, Mr, Boſwell. I ſhall always continue with the trueſt 


« Your much obliged, 
cc And obedient humble ſervant, 


* ALEXANDER Dick®.” 


For a anne of this very amiable man, ſee Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,“ 
zd edit. p. 36. | 


Lord Auchinleck and ſome few 
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THE LIFE OF DR, JOHNSON, 


To JAMES ne E. 

C Dxar S1 R, 

It is ſo long ſince I heard any thing from yous, that J am not eaſy 
about it; write ſomething to me next poſt. When you ſent your laſt letter 
every thing ſeemed to be mending, I hope nothing has lately grown worle, 
I ſuppoſe young Alexander continues to thrive, and Veronica is now. very 
pretty company. I do not ſuppoſe the lady is yet reconciled to me, yet let 
her know that I love her very well, and value her very much. 

Dr. Blair is printing ſome ſermons. If they are all like the firſt, which I 
have read, they are /ermones aurei, ac auro magis aurei. It is excellently 
written both as to doctrine and language. Mr. Watſon's book ſeems to be 
much eſteemed. | | 1 8 

„23 3 * * * * | 

« Poor Beauclerk ſtill continues very ill. Langton lives on as he is uſed 
to do. His children are very pretty, and, [ think, his lady loſes her Scotch. 
Paoli I never ſee. | 

« ] have been fo diſtreſſed by difficulty of 88 that J loſt, as was 
computed, f- and-thirty ounces of blood in a few days. 1 am better, but 
not well. ; 

I wiſh you would be vigilant and get me Graham's N that 
was printed at Glaſgow, a very little book, and  Fobuſtons Poemata, another 
little book, printed at Middleburg. 

_« Mrs. Williams ſends her compliments, and promiſes that when you come 
hither, ſhe will accommodate you as well as ever ſhe can in the old room. 
She wiſhes to know whether you ſent her book to Sir Alexander Gordon. 

My dear Boſwell, do not neglect to write to me, for your kindneſs is one 
of the pleaſures of my life, which I ſhould be very ſorry to loſe. I am, Sir, 

« Your humble ſervant, 


85 « Feb, 18, 1777. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


. SAMUEL JonnsoN. 
« My DEAR SI | 5 Edinburgh, Feb. 24, 1777» 
« YOUR letter dated the 18th inſtant, I had the pleaſure to receive 
laſt poſt. Although my late long neglect, or rather delay was truly culpable, 


By the then courſe of the poſt, my long letter of the 14th had not yet ada him. 
3 Hiſtory of Philip the Second, 


6 


THE LIFE OF. DR. JOUNSON. 
I am tempted not to regret it, ſince it has produced me fo valuable a ooo 


divert the reproaches of my own mind, by fancying that I ſhould hear again 
from you, inquiring with ſome anxiety about me, becauſe, for aught you 
knew, I might have been ill. 5 

« You are pleaſed to ſhew me, that my kindneſs is of ſome conſequence 
to you. My heart is elated at the thought. Be affured, my dear Sir, that 


my affection and reverence for you are exalted and ſteady. I do not believe 


that a more perfect attachment ever exiſted in the hiſtory of mankind. 
And it is a noble attachment, for the attractions are Genius, Learning, 
and Piety. | | | 
Tour difficulty of breathing alarms me, and brings into my imagina- 
tion an event, which although 1 in the natural courſe of things, I muſt Expect 


at ſome period, I cannot view with compoſure. 
+ + „ X „ „* 


107 


1777. 
of your regard. I did, indeed, during that inexcuſable ſilence, ſometimes tat, 68. 


o ; 
I +L 35 
$7 
1 1 * 
* 1 
| F 
fi! 
14 
} 4 
# 


ot Fs lu heh 
- My wife 1s much honoured by what you ſay of hl She begs you may rden. 5 5 , 
accept of her beſt compliments. She is to ſend you ſome marmalade of 2A. care, Hue, v. 3 
oranges of her own making. X N , A. Al. a N., „ 
e * V -$ Ph LE , Wh Herr * r e gre 4; . 
« T ever am, my dear Sir, CK. „ offer L. et I 
« Your moſt obliged 1 
« And fairhful humble ſervant, 
« TaMES BOSWELL,” 
1 1 N 
5 To JAMES BOSWELL, . N . hr 3 m_ 
DEAR SIR, . OM 
« I HAVE been much pleaſed with your late letter, and am glad that gs 
my old enemy, Mrs. Boſwell, begins to feel ſome remorſe. As to Miſs 
Veronica's Scotch, I think it cannot be helped. An Engliſh | maid you might 
eaſily have; but ſhe would ſtill imitate the greater number, as they would be 
likewiſe thoſe whom ſhe muſt moſt reſpect. Her diale& will not be groſs. 
Her Mamma has not much Scotch, and you have yourſelf very little. I hope 
ſhe knows my name, and does not call me Johnſton. 
« The immediate cauſe of my writing is this: One Shaw, who ſeems a 
modeſt and a decent man, has written an Erſe Grammar, which a very learned 
Highlander, Macbean, has, at my requelt examined and approved, : 
2 «© The | 
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108 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 3 
1777- The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has been perſuaded by his friends 
. to ſet it at half a guinea, though I had adviſed only a crown, and thought 
ith myſelf liberal. You, whom the authour conſiders as a great encourager of 
ingenious men, will receive a parcel of his propoſals and receipts. I have 
undertaken to give you notice of them, and to ſolicit your countenance. You 

muſt aſk. no poor man, becauſe the price is really too high. Yet fuch a 

work deſerves patronage. 

« Tt is propoſed to augment our club from twenty to thirty, of which I am 
glad; for as we have ſeveral in it whom I do not much like to conſort with“, 

I am for reducing it to a mere miſcellaneous collection of conſpicuous men, 

without any determinate character. . I am, dear Sir, 


| | cc Moſt affectionately yours, 
n Lhe 8777 | Sam. JOHNSON. 


* My reſpects to Madam, to Veronica, to Alexander, to Euphemia, to L © 
David” = ae, Mare fone Cel fe © cer Formats (en 

ale EEA „ .. 7 
| Mr. BOSWELL 70 Dr. JonHNnsON. hore Cong wad hes 


if We 
: Edinbufs apf 4 1777 2 . 


Later be him of the death of my little e fon David, and ü that] cot ul "4 5 
not come to London this ſpring :—] | _—_ 
I think it hard that I ſhould be a mhols year wichoun ſeeing you. Ney 
I preſume to petition for a meeting with you in the autumn? You have, I 
believe, ſeen all the cathedrals in England, except that of Carliſle. If you 
are to be with Dr. Taylor, at Aſhbourne, it would not be a great journey to 
come thither. We may paſs a few moſt agreeable days there by ourſelves, 
and I will accompany you a good part of the way to the ſouthward again. 
Pray think of this. 
c You forget that Mr. Shaw's Erſe Grammar was put into your * by 
myſelf laſt year. Lord Eglintoune put it into mine. I am glad that Mr. 
Macbean approves of it. I have received Mr. Shaw's Pra for its pub- 
lication, which I can perceive are written by the hand ＋ a Mas ER. 
JJ ũ ĩõZ.ʒ wo 0s | 
Pray get for me all the editions of © Walton'sLives.” I have a notion 
that the re-publication of them with, Notes will fall upon me, between Dr. 
Horne and Lord Hales.” 
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On account of their differing from him as to religion and politicks, 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Mr. Shaw's Propoſals + for An Analyſis of the Scotch Celtick Language,” 
were thus illuminated by the * of Johnſon : 


cc T HOUGH f the Erſe dialect of the Celtick language has, from the earlieſt 


times, been ſpoken in Britain, and ſtill ſubſiſts in the northern parts and 


adjacent iſlands, yet, by the negligence of a people rather warlike than 
lettered, it has hitherto been left to the caprice and judgement of every. 
ſpeaker, and has floated in the living, voice, without the ſteadineſs of analogy 


or direction of rules. An Erſe Grammar is an addition to the ſtores of 


literature; and its authour hopes for the indulgence always ſhewn to thoſe 


that attempt to do what was never done before. If his work ſhall be found 


defective, it is at leaſt all his own: he is not like other grammarians, a com- 
piler or tranſcriber; what he delivers, he has learned by attentive obſervation 


among his countrymen, who perhaps will be themſelves ſurprized to ſee that 


ſpeech reduced to principles, which they have uſed only by imitation. 
« The uſe of this book will, however, not be confined to the mountains 


and iſlands; it will afford a pleaſing and important ſubject of ſpeculation, to 


thoſe whoſe ſtudies lead them to trace the affinity of languages, and the 


migration of the ancient races of mankind.“ 


To Dr. SAMUEL Jonxson. 


% My DEAR SIR, SE Glaſgow, April 24, 1777. 
« OUR worthy friend Thrale's death having appeared in the news- 


papers, and been afterwards contradicted, I have been placed in a ſtate of 
very uneaſy uncertainty, from which I hoped to be relieved by you: but my 


hopes have as yet been vain. How could you omit to write to me on ſuch 
an occaſion ? I ſhall wait with anxiety. 


I am going to Auchinleck to ſtay a fortnight with my father.. It is 


better not to be there very long at one time. But frequent renewals of 
attention are agreeable to him. 

« Pray tell me about this edition of © The Engliſh Poets, with a Preface, 
biographical and critical, to each Authour, by Samuel Johnſon, LL. D.“ 
which I ſee advertiſed. I am delighted with the proſpect of it. Indeed I 
am happy to feel that I am capable of being ſo much delighted with literature. 


But is not the charm of this publication chiefly owing to the magnum nomen 


in the front of it? 


« What do you fay of Lord Cheſterfield's Memoirs and laſt Letters? 
| 2 | cc My 
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119 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
177% % My wife has made marmalade of oranges for you, I left her and my 
Era. 63, daughters and Alexander all well yeſterday, I have taught Veronica to ſpeak 
of you thus —Dr. John/on, not Johnffon, I remain, my dear Sir, 
Tour moſt affectionate 
5 And obliged humble ſervant, 
JANE BosWELL.” 


To JaME's BosSWELL, EH. 
e DEAR Sin, 

« THE ſtory of Mr. T Thrale 8 death, as he had neither been ſick nor 
in any other danger, made fo little impreſſion upon me, that I never thought 
about obviating its effects on any body elſe. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
produced by the Engliſh cuſtom of making April fools, that is, of 2. 1 
another on. ſome fooliſh errand on the firſt of April. A «= 

« Tell Mrs. Boſwell that I ſhall taſte her marmalade bs at firſt, 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Beware, fays the Italian N of a recon- 

ciled enemy. But when I find it does me no harm, I ſhall then receive 

. 2 it and be thankful for it, as a pledge of firm, and, I hope, of unalterable kind- 


1 neſs. She is, after all, a dear, dear lady. X 
* 5 « Pleaſe to return Dr, Blair thanks for his ſermons. The Scotch vrite 


* 5 1. 
9 Cones 2 ( + -7 5 Enguih wonderfully well. 
vet] „23 * +% * * * 
e e your frequent viſits to Auchinleck, and your ſhort ſtay there are very 
. "mah laudable and very judicious. Your preſent concord with your father gives 
So ted wp great pleaſure ; it was all that you ſeemed to want. 
fol dea+4 © My health is very bad, and my nights are very unquiet. What can J 
56" * L. AH do to mend them? I have for this ſummer nothing better in proſpect than 
. a journey into Staffordſhire and e perhaps with Oxford and 
* Birmingham in my way 
Make my compliments to Miſs Veronica; I muſt leave it to her 
philoſophy to comfort you for the loſs of little David. You muſt remember, 
that to keep three out of four is more than your ſhare. Mrs. Thrale has 
4 but four out of eleven. 
n e. «„ I am engaged to write little Lis wad little Prefaces, to a little edition 
1 of the Engliſh Poets. I think I have perſuaded the bookſellers to inſert 
e ſomething of Thomſon, and if = could give me ſome information about 
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THE LIFE OF DR, JOHNSON: 


him, for the life which. we. have is very ſcanty, I Wan be glad. I am, 
dear Sir, 


III 
1777. 
— 


tat. 68. 
«©: Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


* May 3, 1777 : 841. JounsoNn,” 

2 8 ? | | "2 
To thoſe who delight in tracing the progreſs of works of literature, it wil 

be an entertainment to compare the limited deſign with the ample execution 


of that admirable performance, © The Lives of the Engliſh Poets,” which is the- 


richeſt, moſt beautiful; and indeed moſt perfect production of his pen. His 
notion of it at this time appears in the preceding letter. He has a memorandum 
in this year, 29 May, Eaſter-Eve, I treated with bookſellers on a bargain, . 
but the time was not long.“ The bargain was concerning that undertaking, . 
but his tender conſcience ſeems alarmed leſt it ſhould have intruded too much 
on his devout preparation for the ſolemnity of the enſuing day. But, indeed, 


very little time was neceſſary for Johnſon's concluding a treaty with the 


Bookſellers ;-as he had, I believe, leſs attention to profit from his labours than 
any man to whom literature has been a profeſſion. 


I ſhall here inſert from - 
a letter to me from my late worthy friend Mr. Edward Dilly, though of a 
later date, an account of this plan ſo happily conceived ; ſince it was the 
occaſion of procuring for us an elegant colle&ion of the beſt e . and 


9 of which our language can boaſt. . 


7 11-446h 


To i aw BosWELL, Eil. 


55 / 74 £4 2 


72 K 


ec Drin SIR, Southill, Sept. 26, 1777. 


_ « YOU will find by this letter, Se Ea ie 
retreat, from the noiſe and buſtle of London, as when I wrote to you laſt. 
I am happy to find you had ſuch an agreeable meeting with your old friend 


Dr. Johnſon ; I have no doubt your ſtock is much increaſed by the interview; „„ l 


Ae 


few men, nay I may ſay, . ſcarcely: any man has got that fund of knowledge 
and entertainment K Dr. Johnſon in converſation. When he opens Ber 
every one is attentive to what he ſays, and cannot fail of improvement as well 
as pleaſure. | 

'« The edition of the Poets, now printing, will do honour to the 


Engliſh preſs, and a conciſe account of the life of each authour, by Dr. 


1 


Johnſon, will be a very valuable addition, and ſtamp the reputation of this 
edition ſupedior to any thing that is gone before. The firſt cauſe that gave 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
. riſe to this undertaking, I believe, was ewing=eathe little trifling edition of 
the Poets, printing by the Martins, at Edinburgh, and to be fold by Bell, 
in London. Upon examining the volumes which were printed, the type was 
found ſo extremely ſmall, that many perſons could not read them; not 
only this inconvenience attended it, but the inaccuracy of the preſs was 
very conſpicuous. © Theſe reaſons, as well as the idea of an invaſion of what 
we call our Literary Property, induced the London Bookſellers to print an 
elegant and accurate edition of all the Engliſh Poets of MEE from 
Chaucer to the preſent time. 

« Accordingly a ſelect number of the moſt reſpectable bookſellers met 
on the occaſion, and, on conſulting togẽther, agreed, that all the proprietors 
of copyright in the various Poets ſhould be ſummoned together; and when 
their opinions were given, to proceed immediately on the buſineſs. Accordingly 
a meeting was held, conſiſting of about forty of the moſt reſpectable book- 
ſellers of London, when it was agreed that an elegant and uniform edition of 
The Engliſh Poets' ſhould be immediately printed, with a conciſe account 

. | of the life of each author, by Dr. Samuel Johnſon; and that three perſons 
—_—  - - ſhould be deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnſon, to ſolicit him to undertake the 
bd - Lives, viz. T. Davies, Strahan, and Cadell. The Doctor very politely 7* 


undertook it, and ſeemed exceedingly pleaſed with the propofal. As to to the pl 
Luterms, 1 whs left Ay to the ee oe Tg he mentioned 1 


A two hundred guineas : it was immediately agreed to; and a farther com- 5 | 
TP ,-4/ e pliment, I believe, will be made him. A committee was likewiſe appointed 75 
wy * 9 1 14 2 4 ne hows * engage the beſt engravers, viz. Bartolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, &c. Likewife * fo 7210 5 
| ? 7227 f..- . ay e, the 14 another committee for giving directions about the paper, printing, &c. ſo 1 * 
1 22 7 oF Hh /that the whole will be conducted with ſpirit, and in the beſt manner, with 
Len £7 EO 2 wy 5 reſpect to authourſhip, editorſhip, engravings, &c. &c. My brother will 
2 HA I e give you a liſt of the Poets we mean to give, many of which are within the 
55 ny” _— time of the Act of Queen Anne, which Martin and Bell cannot give, as they 
> /4. have no property in them; the proprietors are almoſt all the bookſellers i in 


London of conſe uence. I am, dear Sir, 
7 a 22 2 Lites 1 „ ” 
E DwARD Ditty,” 


ee Ever yours, 


. I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to conſider the extenſive and varied range {/ k | 

which Johnſon took, when he was once led upon ground which he 10d bat; 
r with a peculiar delight, having long been intimately acquainted with all the / 
circumſtances of it that could intereſt and pe. 
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THE V 1E OF DR JOHNSON. 
4 br. Jonnzon to casts 0 Conor, 9 
ec Sn. | | | 
+. «© HAVING had Shs Sleatuts f deiverſing with Dr. Campbell 
about your character and your literary undertaking, I am reſolved to gratify 
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Atat, 68. 


myſelf by renewing a correſpondence which began and ended a great while 


ago, and ended, I am afraid, by my fault; a fault which, if you have not 
forgotten it, you muſt now forgive.” 
« If I have ever diſappointed you, give me leave to tell you, chat you 


have likewiſe diſappointed me. I expected great diſcoveries in Iriſh antiquity, 


and large publications in the Iriſh language; but the world ſtill remains as it 
was, doubtful and ignorant. What the Iriſh language is in itſelf, and to 
what languages it has affinity, are very intereſting queſtions ; which every 
man wiſhes to ſee reſolved, that has any philological or hiſtorical curioſity. 

Dr. Leland begins his. hiſtory too late: the ages which deſerve an exact 
enquiry are thoſe times (for ſuch there were) when Ireland was the ſchool of 
the weſt, the quiet habitation of ſanctity and literature. If you could give a 
hiſtory, though imperfect, of the + Iriſh nation, from its converſion to 
Chriſtianity to the invaſion from England, you would amplify knowledge with 
new views and new objects. Set about it, therefore, if you can: do what 


you can eaſily do without anxious exactneſs. Lay the foundation, and leave 


che ſuperſtr ucture to poſterity. I am, Sir, 
7 Your moſt humble ſervant, 


1 ce May 19, 1777. | 8A M. Jounson.” 


Early in this year came out, in two volumes quarto, the poſthumous works 


of the learned Dr. Zachary Pearce, Biſhop of Rocheſter ; being © A Com- 
- mentary, with Notes, on the four Evangeliſts and the Acts of the Apoſtles,” 

with other theological pieces. Johnſon had now an opportunity of making a 
orateful return to that excellent prelate, who, we have ſeen, was the only 
perſon who gave him any aſſiſtance | in the compilation of his Duconary. The 


a 


4 Mr. Water, of the REPEL Dublia, who obligingly communicated to me this and a 
former letter from Dr. Johnſop to the ſame gentleman (for which ſee Vol. I. page 177) writes to 
me as follows ;—* Perhaps it would gratify you to have ſome account of Mr. O Conor. He is an 
amiable, learned, venerable old gentleman, of an independent fortune, who lives at Belanagar, in 
the county of Roſcommon ; he is an admired writer, and Member of the Iriſh Academy. — The 


above Letter is alluded to in the Preface to the 2d edit, of his Diſfert, p. 3.“ 
Vor. II. e _ Biſhop 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Biſhop had left ſome account of his life ind character, written by himſelf, 


Tan 6g. To this Johnſon made ſome valuable additions, F and alſo furniſed to the 


editor, the Reverend Mr. Derby, a Dedication, f which I ſhall here inſert, 
both becauſe it will appear at this time with peculiar propriety; and becauſe 
it will tend to propagate and increaſe that © fervour of Loyalty,” which in me, 
vho boaſt of the name ve CORP, is not tony a — but a pales. 


25 Tus Kro. 0 
* 1 kr 
* ] PRESUME to lay before your Nagelty the {laſt Hours of a Sanned 
Biſhop, who died in the toils and duties of his calling. He is now beyond 
the reach of all earthly honours and rewards ; and only the hopeTof i inciting; 
others to imitate him, makes it now fit to be remembered, that he enjoyed 


in his life the fayour of your Majeſty. 
The tumultuary life of Princes ſeldom permits them to ſurvey the wide 
extent of national intereſt, without loſing ſight of private merit, to exhibit 


och 40 lee 21 qualities which may be imitated by the higheſt and the humbleſt of mankind ; 


5 A. to be at once amiable and greavet. 


* Such characters, if now and then they appear in hiflory; are contem- 
plated with admiration. May it be the ambition of all your ſubjects to make 
haſte with their tribute of reverence; and as poſterity may learn from your 
Majeſty how Kings ſhould live, may they learn, 1 from your N 
how they ſhould be honoured. Ian, | 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
© With the moſt profound reſpect, 
« Your Majeſty's | 
« Moſt dutiful and devoted. 
cc Subject and ſervant.“ 


— 
— 


In the munter fa Wrote a Prologue® which was Sk before ” A Word 


to the Wiſe,” a comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which had been brought upon the 


Rage in 1770; but its delign being ſuppoſed favourable to the miniſtry, it fell a 
facrifice to popular fury, and, in "the playhouſe phraſe, was damned. By the 


generoſity of Mr. Harris, the proprietor of Covent Garden theatre, it was 


now exhibited for one night, for the benefit of the authour's widow and 
children. To conciliate the favour of the audience was the intention of 
3 OE | , Johnſon's 


G 
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Johnſon's Prologue, which, as it is not long, I ſhall here —__ a8 4 _ 6 107%. 
Er e e fen i eln, 281 


& This night relics. a play, which oublick 1 rage, 
« Or right or wrong, once hooted from the ge: 
- © From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 
* For Engliſh vengeance wars not with the dead. * 
« A generous foe regards with pitying eyes 
« The man whom Fate has laid where all muſt lie. 
ee To wit, reviving from its authour's duſt, e 
cc Be kind, ye judges, or at leaſt be juſt: | SR" 
« Let no renew'd hoſtilities invade 
« 'Th' oblivious grave's inviolable ſhade. 
« Let one great payment every claim appeaſe, 

e And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleaſe; 
© To pleafe by ſcenes, unconſcious of offence, | | | CO " 
c By harmleſs merriment, or uſeful ſenſe. V e + 

Where aught of bright or fair the piece diſplays, | > —_ 

« Approye it only—'tis too late to praiſe. - 
5e If want of {kill or want of care appear, 
5e Forbear to hiſs;—the poet cannot hear. 
By all, like him, muſt praiſe and blame be found, 
te At laſt, a fleeting gleam, or empty ſound. 
ce Yet then ſhall calm reflection bleſs the night, 
© When liberal pity dignified delight; * 
When pleaſure fir; d her torch at virtue's flame, . FN Here —_ 
« And mirth was bounty with an humbler name.“ * 


A circumſtance which could not fail to be very pleaſing to Johnſon, occurred 
this year, The Tragedy of © Sir Thomas Overbury, written by his carly 
Companion in London, Richard Savage, was brought out with alterations at 
Dru ry-lane theatre. The Prologue to it was written by Mr. Richard 
Brindley Sheridan; in which, alter deſc ribing very pathetically the wretched- 
nels of 


45 * Savage, at whoſe birth was givn 
« No Parent but the Muſe, no friend but Heav' ar” 
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0 THE LITE Or DR; JOHNSON." 
1777} he concluded with an elegant compliment to Johnſon. on his Dictionary, that 
Era. 68, wonderful performance which cannot be tog often or tao highly praiſed ; 


obſerves, Such is its merit, that our language does not Poſſeſs a more 


wette ee: ret 01th: hrs 
«. So pleads the tale 6 that gives to Hure times 
The ſon's misfortunes and the parent's crimes ; 
« There ſhall his fame (if own'd to-night) ſurvive, 


Lune 7 IF 7 . c Fix d by THE HAND THAT BIDS OUR LANGUAGE LIVE.“ IC: 


— e N ARG 


22 
141 1 L, eue ſentiment, by ſhewing that he was not prejudiced from the unlucky difference 
| 3 25 7 1 2 e which had taken place between his worthy father and Dr. Johnſon. I have 


„ 2 


2 25 meet 4x in acknowledging the brilliant merit of his ſon. While it had as yet been 


cdiſqplayed only in the drama, Johnſon propoſed him as a. member of Taz 
{Jas LITERARY CLUB, obſerving, - that He who has written the two beſt 


4 Crofts 5 the honour to be elected; for an honour it undoubtedly muſt be allowed to 
PEA be, when it is conſidered: of whom that WE cenie and chat a ſingle 


lis 3 black ball excludes a candidate. 


Fs [ / EP Mr. 1 to Dr. Jounson. TY 
wk PS PF Jl . for My DEAR OIR, „ ; June 9 9. 1777» 
. . . 17 , « FOR the health of my wiſe and children I have taken the little 


i= - 5 27 LA country- houſe at which you viſited my uncle, Dr. Boſwell, who, having 


of N. fuer, loft his wife, is gone to live with his ſon, We took poſſeſſion of our 


W * 
1 * 
| 
# 
4 


Curie MES! 


, | 
bu. 75 80 2 . ſtocked with fruit trees and flowers, and gooſeberries and currants, and peaſe 
"os 2 / 4. 3 L 


_—_ 4 K and beans, and cabbages, &c. &c. and my children are quite happy. I now 
& — W 1 E vrite to you in a little ſtudy, from the window of which I ſee around me a 
. w 8 4122. 4 verdant grove, and beyond 1 it the lofty mountain, called Arthur's Seat. 
Loon He « Your laſt letter, in. which you deſire me to ſend you ſome additional 


3 
An In , | Information Den Thomſon, reached me very fortunately juſt as ] was 
7 Part Firſt, Chap, 4+ 4 * of Richard Savage, by Dr. Johnſon,” 
2 | going 


”- * be 
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of which. Mr. Harris, in his “ Philological Inquiries , juſtly and liberally 


copious, learned, and valuable work.“ 0 concluding. lines of this * 


I | i _ e, 5 ah <; , Cow Mr. Sheridan here at once did bonour to his taſte and to his liberally of 
1 already mentioned, that Johnſon was very deſirous of reconciliation with old 


ee , Mr. Sheridan. It will, therefore, not ſeem at all ſurprizing that he was zealous 


comedies of his age, is ſurely a conſiderable man.“ And he had, accordingly, | 


J- villa about a week ago; we have a garden of three quarters of an acre, well 


_ 75 2 / 4 as 


. 


9 


T1, 


1 * 
As 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. . 


going to Lanark, to put my wife's two nephews, the young Campbells, 


wife is ſiſter to the authour of the Seaſons. She is. an old woman; but 
| her memory is very good; and ſhe will with pleaſure give me for you every 
particular that you wiſh to know, and ſhe can tell. Pray then take the 
trouble to ſend me ſuch queſtions as may lead to biographical materials. 
Tou fay that the Life which we have of Thomſon is ſcanty. Since J re- 
ceived your letter, I have read his Life, publiſhed under the name of 
Cibber, but as you told me, really written by a Mr. Shiels; that written by 

Dr. Murdoch; one prefixed to an edition of the Seaſons,“ publiſhed at 
Edinburgh, which is compounded of both, with the addition of an anecdote 
of Quin's relieving Thomſon from priſon; the abridgement of Murdoch's 
life of him, in the © Biographia Britannica, and another abridgement of it 
in the © Biographical Dictionary, enriched with Dr. Joſeph Warton's critical 
panegyrick on the © Seaſons' in his Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of 


Pope: from all theſe it appears to me that we have a pretty full account of this 


poet. However, you will, I doubt not, ſhew me many blanks, and I ſhall do 
what can be done to have them filled up. As Thomſon never returned to 
Scotland, (which you will think very wiſe,) his ſiſter can ſpeak from her own. 
knowledge only as to the early part of his life. She has ſome letters from. 
him, which may probably give light as to his more advanced progreſs, if ſhe 
will let us ſee them, which I ſuppoſe ſhe will. I believe George Lewis Scott 
and: Dr. Armſtrong are now his only ſurviving companions, while he lived 


in and about London; and they, I dare ſay, can tell more of him than is yet 
known. My own notion is, that Thomſon was a much coarſer man than 
his friends are willing to acknowledge. His Seaſons' are indeed full of 
elegant and pious ſentiments: but a rank ſoil, nay a Geng il. will produce 
beautiful flowers. 7 I o 44 fe, Gore He's —— * Eff id re” 

« Your edition of the Engliſh Poets” will be very valuable, on account 
of the Prefaces and Lives.“ But I have ſeen a ſpecimen of an edition of 
the Poets at the Apollo preſs, at Edinburgh, which, for excellence 1 in printing 
and engraving, highly deſerves a liberal encouragement. 

« Moſt ſincerely do I regret the bad health and bad reſt with which you 
have been. afflicted; and I hope you are better. I cannot believe that the 
prologue which you generouſly gave to Mr.. Kelly's widow and children the 
other day, is the effuſion of one in ſickneſs and in diſquierude: but external. 


circumſtances are never ſure indications of the ſtate of man. I ſend you a * 


letter which I. wrote to you two years ago at Wilton; and did not ſend at the 


time 
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to ſchool there, under the care of Mr. Thomſon, the maſter of it, whoſe A, 6g. 
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oe, time, for fear of being reproved as indulging too much tenderneſs ; ans 
. one written to you at the tomb of Melancthon, which I kept back, leſt I 


wa fe ite 


Derbyſhire, we may meet at the expence of a few days journeying, and not 


| / fuch noxious weeds in the moral; rden? 
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1d appear at once too fuperſtitious and too — I now — 

that perhaps they may pleaſe you. 

Fou do not take the leaſt notice of my . "IP our meeting at 
 Carlile. Though I have meritoriouſly refrained from viſiting London this 

year, I aſk you if it would not be wrong that I ſhould be two years without 

having the benefit of your converſation,, when, if you come down as far as 


many pounds. I wiſh you to ſee Carliſle, which made me mention that 

place, But if you have not a deſire to complete your tour of the Engliſh 

cathedrals, I will take a larger ſhare of the road between this place and 

Aſhbourne, So tell me where you will fix for our paſſing a few days by 

ourſelves. . Now don't cry fooliſh fellow,” or .< ' Kilo dog. Chain Jour 
humour, and let your kindneſs play. . 

c You will rejoice to hear that MiG Macleod, of Raſay, is married to 

Colonel Mure Campbell, an excellent man, with a pretty good eſtate of his 

own, and the proſpect of having the Earl of Loudoun's fortune and honours. 

Is not this a noble lot for our fair Hebridean? How happy am I that ſhe is 

| to be in Ayrſhire. We ſhalt have the Laird of Raſay, and al Were and 

1 know not how many gallant Macleods, and bagpipes, de. Ker a. Avothinleck. 

Perhaps you may meet them all there. 

, „Without doubt you have read what is called The Life of David Hume, 

of written by himſelf, with the letter from Dr. Adam Smith ſabjained to it. Is not 

- this an age of daring efrontery? My friend Mr. Anderſon, Profeſſor of 

G Natural Philoſophy at Glaſgow, at whoſe houſe you and I ſupped, and to whaſe 

; care Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, was entruſted at that Uniyerſity, paid me viſit 

| lately; and after we had talked with indignation and contempt of the poiſonous 


productions wich which this age is inſeſted, he ſaid there was now an excellent 

| at 0 by: es rg 1 forth. 1 —_ 55 him _ e might 
nock Hume's and Smith's hea er, and make vain and oſtentatious 
infidelity excee ingly ridiculous ridiculous. Wo Would it not be worth your while to cruſh 


omar { 


« You have ſaid nothing t me of Dr. Dodd. I know not how you 
think on that ſubje&; though the Ce give us a. faying of yours in 
r of mercy to him. But I own I am very deſirous that the royal 
— of remiſſion of puniſhment, ſhould be employed to exhibit an 
illuſtrious inftance of the 3 which GOD's V1OEGERENT will ever ſhew to 
"piety 


= 
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picty and virtue, 


0 e Lchunterbalance ene crime? Such an would do more to encourage 


of years in a diſtinguiſhed x] diſcharge o of religious duties, with a view to commit 
a forgery with impunity ? 
Pray make my beſt compliments acceptable to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, 


by aſſuring them of my hearty joy that the Maſter as you call him 1s alive, 
I hope I ſhall often taſte his Champagne—ſoberly. 


I have not heard from Langton for a — time. I l ſuppoſe he is as 
uſual, 
. Sradious the buſy moments to deceive.” 


* 


80 * 
ce 1 remain, my dear Sir, 


« Your moſt affectionate 
+  *" NEE humble ſervant, 


« TAMES BOSWELL.” ; 


K 


On the 23 of June, I again wrote to Dr. Johnſon; encloſing a A er 
receipt for a jar of marmalade of oranges, and a large 2 of Lord Hailes's 
« Annals o Scotland,” 


To LO OY Eſq. 
« Dran [ITY 


e I gave juſt received your packet. from Mr. Thrale's, but have 
not t day- light enough to look much into it. I am glad that I have credit 
enough with Lord Hailes to be truſted with more copy. I hope to take more 


<« Poor Dodd was put to death yeſterday, in oppoſition to the recommenda- 
tion of the jury the petition of the city of London—and a ſubſequent petition 
ſigned by three-and-twenty thouſand hands. Surely the voice of the publick, 
when it calls ſo loudly, and calls only for mercy, ought to be heard. 
The ſaying that was given me in the papers I never ſpoke z but I wrote 
ay of his petitions, and ſome of his * He "Ow to me very often. 
| He 


* . 


g #3 „ 


care of it than of the laſt. I return Mrs. Boſwell my — — : thanks, ..,. . 
for her preſent, which J value as a token of reconciliation. = Seine fe, 


8 * goodneſs, than his execution would do to deter from vice. I am not afraid 
of any bad conſequence to ſociety; for who will perſevere for a long courſe | 


125 
If for ten righteous men the Armicnry would have $7.0 
ſpared Sodom, ſhall not a_thouſand a®ts of goodnefs\,done by Dr. Dodd . 
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He was, I am afraid, long flattered with hopes of life; but 1 had no part in 


Kat, 68. the dreadful deluſion; ; for as [oon as the King had ſigned his ſentence, I 


obtained from Mr. Chamier an account of the diſpoſition of the court towards 
him, with a declaration that there was 70 hope even of @ reſpite. This letter 
immediately was laid before Dodd ; but he believed thoſe whom he wiſhed to 


be right, as it is thought, till within three days of his end. He died with 


| pious compoſure and reſolution. J have Juſt ſeen the Ordinary that attended 


him. His Addreſs to his fellow-convicts offended the Methoditſts.; but he 


| had a Moravian with him much of his time. His moral character i is very 
bad: I hope all is not true that is charged upon him. Of his behaviour in 


priſon an account will be publiſhed. : 
« ] give you joy of your country-houſe, and your pretty a; and 


hope ſome time to ſee you in your felicity. I was much pleaſed: with your two 


letters that had been kept ſo long in ſtore*; and rejoice 2 at Miſs cpa $ 


advancement, and wiſh Sir Allan facorſh. 
. « ] hope 


7 Since they have been ſo much Doe by Dr. Johnſon T ſhall here inſert them: 5 


To Mr. SAMUEL Jounson. 


- My EVER DEAR AND MUCH-RESPECTED SIR, | 
« YOU know my ſolemn enthuſiaſm of mind. You love me for it, roy I reſpect my- 


| ſelf for it, becauſe in ſo far I reſemble Mr. Johnſon. You will be agreeably ſurprized when you 
learn the reaſon of my writing this letter. I am at Wittemberg in Saxony. I am in the old 


church where the Reformation was firſt preached, and where ſome of the reformers lie interred. 
J cannot reſiſt the ſerious pleaſure of writing to Mr. Johnſon from the Tomb of Melancthon. My 
paper reſts upon the grave-ftone of that great and good man, who was undoubtedly the worthieſt 
of all the reformers. He wiſhed to reform abuſes which had been introduced into the Church ; 
but had no private reſentment to gratify. So mild was he, that when his aged mother conſulted him 
with anxiety on the perplexing diſputes of the times, he adviſed her * to keep to the old religion.” 


At this tomb, then, my ever dear and reſpected friend! I vow to thee an eternal attachment, It 


mall be my ſtudy to do what I can to render your life happy; and, if you die before me, I ſhall 
endeavour to do honour to your memory ; and, elevated by the remembrance of you, perſiſt in 
noble piety. May Gov, the Father or all beings, ever bleſs you! and may ”_e continue 


to love | 
«© Your moſt affectionate friend, and deyoted ſerrant, 


cc « Sunday, Sept. 30, 1764. „ {7 Janes Gefen, 0 


. 1% Hf, 
2 To Dr. SAMUZL Jonxsox. 
% My DEARA SIR, 5 ; Wilton Houſe, April 22, 1775, 


« EVERY ſcene of my life confiring the truth of what you have told me“ there is no 
certain happineſs in this ſtate of being. —I am here, amidſt all that you know / is at Lord Pembroke's; 
and 


© 


Oe Oe Cod 
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ve I hope to meet you ſomewhere towards the north, but am loath to come 1777. 
quite to Carliſle. Can we not meet at M incheſter 7 But we will ſettle it in * 
ſome other letters. | 

« Mr. Seward*, a great favourite at Streatham, Has been, I think, 
enkindled by our tren with a curioſity to ſee the Highlands. XI have 
given him letters to you and Beattie. He deſires that a lodging may be taken 1 
for him at Edinburgh, againſt his arrival. He is juſt ſetting out. 
e T angton has been exerciſing the militia, Mrs. Williams is, I fear, 2 [vj 

declining. Dr. Lawrence lays he can do no more. She is gone to ſummer | 9 5 7 
in the country, with as many conveniences about her as ſhe can expect; but 1 5 
have no great hope. We muſt all die: may we all be prepared! . 

« J ſuppoſe Miſs Boſwell reads her book, and young Alexander takes to 
bis learning, Let me hear about them; for every thing that belongs to | 
you, belongs in a more remote degree, and not, I hope, very remote, to, 
dear Sir, | | 
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* Yours affectionately, 
er June 28, 1777. . | SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To the ſame. 
6 Dear 1 | 


« THIS gentleman i is a great favourite at Streatham, and therefore 
you will eaſily believe that he has very valuable qualities. Our narrative has 
kindled him with a deſire of viſiting the Highlands, after having already ſeen a a 
great part of Lands You muſt receive him as a friend, and when you have 


and yet J am weaty and zömy. J am juſt ſetting out for hs houſe of an old friend in Devon- 
ſhire, and ſhall not get back to London for a week yet, You ſaid to me laſt Good-Friday, with 
= cordiality that warmed my heart, that if I came to ſettle in London, we ſhould have a day fixed 
every week, to meet by ourſelves and talk freely, To be thought worthy of ſuch a privilege cannot , | 
but Exalt me. During my preſent abſenge from _you, while, notwithſtanding the gaiety which *®* / 
you allow me to poſſeſs, I am darkened by temporary clouds, I beg to have a few lines from 
you; a few lines merely of kindneſs, | as à wvinticum till I ſee you again. In your © Vanity of AF 
human Wiſhes,” and in Parnell's © Contentment, I find the only ſure means of enjoying n 

or, at leaſt, the hopes of happineſs, I ever am, with reverence and affection, 


* Moſt faithfully vous, =. Ad 
F © JAMES BoSwWELL.” 1s AL. 


William Seward, Eſq. well known to a numerous and valuable acquaintance for his literature, L. — 
love of the fine arts, and ſocial virtues, I am indebted to him for ſeyeral communications 
concerning Johnſon. | 4 ”—_ 
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1777- directed him to the curioſities of Edinburgh, give him inſtructions and 


Etat. 68. recommendations for the reſt of his journey. I am, dear Sir, 
| « Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Mage. 3 June 24, 1777. | | Sam. Jounson.” 


(=: Johnſon's benevolence to the unfortunate was, I am confident, as ſteady 
. and active as that of any of thoſe who have been moſt eminently diſtinguiſned 
for that virtue. Innumerable proofs of it I have no doubt will be for ever 

concealed from mortal eyes. We may, however, form fome judgement of 

it, from the many and very various inſtances which have been diſcovered. 

One which happened in the courſe of this ſummer is remarkable from the 

name and connection of the perſon who was the object of it. The circum- 

ſtance to which I allude is aſcertained by two letters, one to Mr. Langton, 
and another to the Reverend Dr. Vyſe, rector of Lambeth, ſon of the 
reſpectable clergyman at Lichfield, who was contemporary with Johnſon, and 
in whoſe father's family Johnſon had the 1 of being kindly received 


— „ in his early years. 


Dr. JohN SON % Bennet LANOTON, Ex. 


9 A R S IR, 
„I fave lately been much Aifordered by a en of breathing 
but am now better. I hope your houſe is well. 
PR, « You know we have been talking lately of St C rols at Wincheſter; I 
| have an old acquaintance whoſe diſtreſs makes him very deſirous of an 
hoſpital, and I am afraid I have not ſtrength enough to get him into the 
Chartreux. He is a painter, who never roſe higher than to get his 
immediate living, and from that, at eighty-three, he is diſabled by a fight 
ſtroke of the palſy, ſuch as does not make him at all helpleſs on common 
: occaſions, though his hand i is not ſteady enough for his art. 
My requeſt is, that you will try to obtain a pomiſe of the next vacancy, 
from the Biſhop of Cheſter. It is not a great thing to aſk, and I hope we 
| thall obtain it. Dr. Warton has promiſed to favour him with his notice, 
and I hope he may end his days in peace. I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


June 29, 1777. | „„ P* A Jounson,” 


- —— Tg 
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To the aa Dr. Vys E, at Lambeth. 
7 e ee 
© I DOUBT not but you will readily forgive me for taking the liberty 
of requeſting your aſſiſtance in recommending an old friend to his Grace the 
Archbiſhop, as Governour of the Charter-houſe. | 
His name is De Groot; he was born at Glouceſter; I have kb him 
many years. He has all the common claims to charity, being old, poor, and 
infirm, in a great degree. He has likewiſe another claim, to which no 
ſcholar can refuſe attention; he is by ſeveral deſcents the nephew of Hugo 
Grotius; of him, from whom perhaps every man of learning has Jearned 
ſomething. Let it not be faid that in any lettered country a nephew of 
Grotius aſked a __ and was refuſed. I am, reverend Sir, 
Four moſt humble ſervant, 


2 July 19, 71. | Sau. JonNsox.“ 


Rev. Dr. 1 10 a BOSwWEL I. 
ce §1 R, Lambeth, June 9, 1787, 


« T nave ſearched in vain for the letter which I ſpoke of, and which 


* 


I wiſhed, at your deſire, to communicate to you. It was from Dr. Johnſon, 


to return me thanks for my application to Archbiſhop Cornwallis in favour 
of poor De Groot. He rejoices at the ſucceſs it met with, and 1s laviſh in 
the praiſe he beſtows upon his favourite, Hugo Grotius. I am really ſorry 
that I cannot find this letter, as it is worthy of the writer. That which I 
| ſend you encloſed? is at your ſervice. It is very ſhort, and will not perhaps 
be thought of any conſequence; unleſs you ſhould judge proper to conſider 
it as a proof of the very humane part which Dr. Johnſon took 1 in behalf of 
_ a diſtreſſed and deſerving perſon. I am, Sir, 

cc Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

nn 


Dr. JoHNSON 70 Mr. Epward DLL v. 
* 81· : | 
3 O the collection of Engliſh Poets, I have recommended the 


volume of Dr. Watts to be added; his name has long been held by me in 
veneration, and I would not willingly be reduced to tell of him only that he 


9 The preceding letter, — 
5 was 
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Etat. 68, paſs him in a manner very unworthy of his character, unleſs ſome of his 
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was born and died. Yet of his life I know very little, and therefore muſt 


friends will favour me with the neceſſary information; many of them muſt 
be known to you; and by your influence, perhaps I may obtain ſome in- 


ſtruction: My plan does not exact much; but I wiſh to diſtinguiſh Watts, a 
man who never wrote but for a good purpoſe. Be pleaſed to do for me what 
you can. I am, Sir, N e e 


| « Your humble fervant, 
& Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet, _ 7 MDF dan andes. 
July 7, 1777+ | 


To Dr. SAMUEL Jonvsox. 


hs My DEAR SIR, „ Edinburgh, July 15, 1777. 
„ I 2h. WS oa. Dr. Dodd made a diſimal n upon my 
mind. | „„ 
| «„ * „ „ „ 4 

ce J had ſagacity enough to divine that you wrote his ſpeech to the Recorder 
before ſentence was pronounced. I am glad you have written ſo much for 
him; and I hope to be favoured with an exact lift of the ſeveral pieces ware | 


we meet. 

« I received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and as a 
gentleman recommended by Dr. Johnſon to my attention. I have introduced 
him to Lord Kames, Lord Monbeddo, and Mr. Nairne. He is gone 
to the H ighlands with Dr. Gregory; when he returns J ſhall do more for 


him. 


« Sir Allan Maclean has carried that branch of his cauſe of which we had 
good hopes: the Preſident and one other Judge only were againſt him. I 
wiſh the Houſe of Lords may do as well as the Court of Seſſion has done. 
But Sir Allan has not the lands of Brolos quite clear by this Judgement, till a 
long account is made up of debts and intereſts on the one ſide, and rents 
on the other. I am, however, not much afraid of the balance. 

te Macquarry's eſtates, Staffa and all, were fold yeſterday, and bought by 
a Saupe. I fear he will have little or nothing left out of the purchaſe 
money. 

« I ſend you the caſe againſt the negro, by Mr. Cullen, fon to Dr. Cullen, 
in oppoſition: to Maclourin' s for liberty, of which you have approved. Pray 
read this; and tell me what you think as a Politician, as well as a Patt, 
"=_ the ſubject, | | 

„ « Be 
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« Be ſo kind as to let me know how your time is to be diſtributed next 


autumn. I will meet you at Manchefter, or where you pleaſe ; but I wiſh you FI at. 68. 


would complete your tour of the cathedrals, and come to Carliſſe, and I will 
ASCOMPANY you. a part of the way homewards. I am ever 


« Moſt faithfully yours, > | 
© JAMES Boswzi l.“ | 


To JAMES BoswWELL, EA. 
«© Dear Sin, | 

« YOUR notion of the neceſlity of ah yearly interview is very 
pleaſing to both my vanity and tenderneſs. I ſhall, perhaps, come to Carliſle 
another year; but my money has not held out fo well as it uſed to do. I 
ſhall go to Aſhbourne, and I purpoſe to make Dr. Taylor invite you. If you 
live awhile with me at his houſe, we ſhall have much time to ourſelves, and 
our ſtay will be no expence to us or him. I ſhall leave London the 28th; 


and after ſome ſtay at Oxford and Lichfield, ſhall probably come to Aſhbourne + 
about the end of your Seſſion, but of all this ben Hall have notice. . Be 


fatisfied we will meet ſomewhere. 

What paſſed between me and poor Dr. Dodd you ſhall know more fully 
| when we meet. 
Of lawſuits there is no end; poor Sir Allan muſt have another trial, 


— 


for which, however, his antagoniſt cannot be much blamed, having two 


judges on his ſide. I am more afraid of the debts than of the Houſe of 
Lords. It is ſcarcely to be imagined to what debts will ſwell, that are daily 
encreaſing by ſmall additions, and how careleſsly in a ſtate of deſperation debts 
are contracted. Poor Macquarry was far from thinking that when he ſold 
his iſlands he ſhould receive nothing. For what were they fold? And what 


was their yearly value? The admiſſion of money into the Highlands will 
ſoon put an end to the feudal modes of life, by making thoſe men landlords | 


who. were not chiefs. I do not know that the people will ſuffer by the change, 
but there was in the patriarchal authority ſomething venerable and pleaſing. 
Every eye muſt look with pain on a Campbell turning the Macquarries at will 
out of their ſedes avitæ, their hereditary ifland. 

« Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotſman liberal enough not to be angry 


that I could not find trees, where trees were not. 1 was much delighted by 


his kind letter. 


I remember Raſay with too much pleaſure not to partake of the hap- : 
8 of 2 of * amiable r Our ramble in the iſlands hangs 
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126 HRE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
1777- upon my imagination, I can hardly help: imagining that we ſhall go again. 
Feat, 68. Pennant ſeems to have ſeen a great deal which we did not ſee : When we travel 
again let us look better about us. 5 
% You have done right in taking your unkle's houſe. Some change in 
the form of life, gives from time to time a new epocha of exiſtence. In a 
new place there is ſomething new to be done, and a different ſyſtem of thoughts 
riſes in the mind. I wiſh I could gather currants in your garden. Now fit up 
a little ſtudy, and have your books ready at hand ; do not ſpare a little . 
to make your habitation pleaſing to yourſelf. 
4] have dined lately with poor dear — I do not think he goes on 
TY well. His table is rather coarſe, and he has his children too much about him ; 
But he is a very good man. 
. 5 „Mn. Williarns i is in the country to try if ſhe can improve her health; 
ſhe is very ill. Matters have come ſo about that ſhe is in the country with 
very good accommodation; but, age and ſickneſs, and pride, have made her 
ſo peeviſh that I was forced to bribe the maid to ſtay with her, by a ſecret 
ſtipulation of half a crown a week over her wages. * 

« Our club ended its ſeſſion about ſix weeks ago. We now Foy m meet to 
dine once a fortnight. Mr. Dunning, the great lawyer, is one of our 
members. The Thrales are well. 

« I long to know how the Negro's cauſe will be decided. What is the 
Pinien of Lord Auchinleck, or Lord Hailes, or Lord Monboddo: Lam, 


. Your moſt ic &c. 


« July 22, 1777. | | SAM. JonnsoN.” 


Dr. JounsoN 7% Mrs. BoswELL. 


« MADAM, 


„ THOUGH I am "wal enough vleaſed with the taſte of Fweetmeats, 
very little of the pleafure which I received at the arrival of your jar of 
marmalade aroſe from eating it. I received it as-a token of friendſhip, as a 


* This very juſt remark I hope will be conſtantly held in remembrance by parents, who are 
in general too apt to indulge their own fond feelings for their children at the expence of 
their friends, The common cuſtom of introducing them after dinner is highly injudicious. 
It is agreeable enough that they ſhould appear at any other time; but they ſhould not be 
faffered to poiſon the moments of feſtivity by attracting the attention of the company, and in 
A compelling them from liteneſs to ſay what they do not think 

manner compelling po y y 1 7, 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 3 
proof of reconciliation, things much ſweeter than ſweetmeats, and upon this 1777. 


conſideration I return you, dear Madam, my ſincereſt thanks. By having rat. 68, 
your kindneſs I think I have a double ſecurity for the continuance of Mr. 


| Boſwell's, which it is not to be expected that any man can long keep, When 
Pp g keep Fr; hot 


the influence of a lady fo highly and ſo juſtly valued operates againſt him. \ Lan e, 5 
Mr. Boſwell will tell you, that T was always faithful to o your intereſt, and . 2 


always endeavoured to exalt you in his eſtimation. You muſt now do the DP Oe” 
8 1 


ſame for me. We muſt all help one another, and you mult now conſider 
me, as, dear Madam, | So Jen+ 
« Your moſt obliged, 
7 c And moſt humble ſervant, 
** July 22, 1777. | SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Mr. Bosws. to Dr. Jounsox. 


«© My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 28, 1777. 

- _« THIS is the day on which you were to leave London, and I have 
been amuſing myſelf in the intervals of my law-drudgery, with figuring you 
in the Oxford poſt-coach. I doubt, however, if you have had ſo merry a 
Journey as you and I had in OS . vehicle laſt year, when you made ſo much 
ſport with Gwyn, the architect. Incidents upon a journey are recollected 
with peculiar pleaſure; they are preſerved in briſk ſpirits, and come up again 
in our minds, tinctured with that gaiety, or at leaſt that animation with which 


we firſt perceived them.“ 
„„ SS: VS 


oh ed. that ſomething had occurred, which I was afraid might 
prevent me from meeting him; and that my wife had been affected with 
complaints which threatened a conſumption, but was now better]. _ 


To Jamzs enn „ 


«© DEAR SIR, | 
«© DO not diſturb yourſelf about our interviews; I hope we ſhall have 
many; ; nor think it any thing hard or unuſual, that your deſign of meeting 
me is interrupted. We have both endured greater evils, and have greater 


wn to expect. 
* Mrs. Boſwell's illneſs makes a more ſerious diſtreſs, Does the blood 
riſe from her lungs or from her ſtomach ? From little veſſels broken in the 


ſtomach therg.is no danger, Blood from the lungs is, I believe, always frothy, 
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177). as mixed with wind. Your. phyſiciais know very well what is to be done. 
3 The loſs of ſuch a lady would, indeed, be very afflictive, and I hope ſhe 1 Is 
in no danger. Take care to keep her mind as eafy as is poſſible. 
Av.» I have left Langton in London. He has been down with the militia, 
aA and is again quiet at home, talking to his little people, as, T ſuppoſe, you dv 
2 ſometimes. Make my E to Miſs 9 The reſt are too 
1 . EY? +1 young for ceremony. 

4. C1 fer at bbc. c cannot but hope that you have taken your 0 at a very 
1 f | Lay * / 1 . 77 HT ſeaſonable time, and that it may conduce to reſtore, or eſtabliſh Mrs. Boſwell's 
|| || health, as well as provide room and exerciſe for the young ones. That you 
'\/ | and your lady may both be happy, and long enjoy your happineſs, is the 
2 ſincere and * with of, dear Sir, | : 5 
8 „„ 

Oxford, Aug. 4, 1777. | 8AM. Jounson.” 


Mr. Bos wzLI. 4% Dr. JoNSO N. 


II ulbrmüng Kit that my wife had continued to grow better, ſo that ry alarm- 

. hs | Ing apprehenſions were relieved ; and that I hoped to diſengage myſelf from 
IS . 1 the other embarraſſment which had occurred, and therefore N to know 
b | particularly when be intended to be at Aſhbourne]. | 


3 ils „„ N Janus born 2 
„„ 5 « PEAR ITY 
om IAM this day come to W and have only to tell you, that 
5 Dr. Taylor ſays you ſhall be welcome to him, and you know how welcome 
ods you will be to me. - Make haſte to let me know when you may be expected. 
« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and tell her, I hope we ſhall 
be at variance no more. I am, dear Sir, 
| « Your moſt 3 ſervant, 4 
46 Auguſt 30, 1777s e 91 SAM. Jon NSON,” 


FRET 1 he Bs, 5 Heuss BOw II, Eh 


cc Dran * 


„ON Saturday I wrote a very ſhort letter, inithediately upon my 
arrival hither, to ſhew you that I am not leſs deſirous of the interview than 
n Life admits not of chap: when . can be had jj is fit to catch 
* 8 5 | it: 
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it: Every hour takes away part of the things that pleaſe us, and perhaps part 
of our diſpoſition to be pleaſed. When I came to Lichfield, I found my old 
friend Harry Jackſon dead. It was a loſs, and a loſs not to be repaired, as 


he was one of the companions of my childhood. I hope we may long 
continue to gain friends, but the friends which merit or uſefulneſs can procure 


us, are not able to ſupply the place of old acquaintance, with whom the 


days of youth may be retraced, and thoſe images revived which gave the 
earlieſt delight. If you and I live to be much older, we ſhall take great 


delight in talking over the Hebridean Journey. 4 
« In the mean time it may not be amiſs to contrive ſome other little 


adventure, but what it can be I know not; leave it, as Sidney ſays, 
© To virtue, fortune, wine, and woman's breaſt; 


for 1 hon Mrs. Boſwell muſt have ſome part in the conſultation. 


« One thing you will like. The Doctor, ſo far as I can judge, is likely 
to leave us wing. to ourſelves. He was out to-day before I came down, | 


and, I fancy, will ſtay out till dinner. I have brought the papers about ou 
Dodd, to ſhow you, but you will ſoon have diſpatched them. 


« Before I came away I ſent poor Mrs. Williams into the country, very in | 


of a pituitous defluxion, which waſtes her gradually away, and which her 
phyſician declares himſelf unable to ſtop. I ſupplied her as far as could be 
deſired, with all conveniencies to make her excurſion and abode pleaſant and 
uſeful, but I am afraid ſhe can only linger a ſhort time in a morbid ſtate of 
weakneſs and pain. 

_« The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and 1 to go to Bright- 
helmſton at Michaelmas. T hey will invite me to go with them, and perhaps 
I may go, but I hardly think I ſhall like to ſta the whole time; but of 
futurity we know but little. 

« Mrs. Porter is well; but Mrs. Aſton, one of the ladies at Stowhill, has 
been ſtruck with a palſy, from which ſhe is not likely ever to recover. How 


ſoon may ſuch a ſtroke fall upon us! 


- 


e Write to me, and let us know when we may expe you, I am, 


dear Sir, 
cc Your moſt humble ſervant, 
w" Aſhbourne, Sept. 1, 1777. | S AM. J OHNSO N.“ | 
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130 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1777. | 


Etat. 68 . nn fo Dr. Jonnson. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 9, 1777. 
; [After informing him that was to ſet out next 3 in order to meet him 
at Aſhbourne:—] ] 

« ] have a preſent for you from Lord Hailes ; the fifth book of © Lactantius, - 
which he has publiſhed with Latin notes. He is alſo to give you a few 
anecdotes for your © Life of Thomſon,* who I find was private tutor to the 
preſent Earl of Hadington, Lord Hailes's couſin, a circumſtance not mentioned 

by Dr. Murdoch. T have keen expectations of delight from your edition of 
the Engliſh Poets. 

« J am ſorry for poor Mrs. Williams  fituation. Tou will, however, have 
the comfort of reflecting on your kindneſs to her. Mr. Jackſon's death, and. 
Mrs. Aſton's palſy, are gloomy circumſtances. Yet ſurely we ſhould be 
habituated to the uncertainty of life and health. When my mind is unclouded 

aby melancholy, I conſider the temporary diſtreſſes of this ſtate of being, as 
a light afflictions, by ſtretching my mental view into that glorious alter 
p forts exiſtence, when they will appear to be as nothing. But preſent pleaſures and 
5 an preſent pains muſt be felt, I lately read « Raſſelas' over again with — 
ſatisfaction. 

« Since you are deſirous to hear about Macquarry s ſale I ſhall n 
you particularly. The gentleman who purchaſed Ulva is Mr. Campbell, of 
Auchnabà: our fiend Macquarry was proprietor of two-thirds of it, of 
which the rent was 1561. 5s. 1d. 2. This parcel was ſet up at 4,069]. 
| 15S. 1d. but it fold for no leſs than 5, 540l. The other third of Ulva, 
with the iſland of Staffa, belonged to Macquarry of Ormaig. Its rent, 
including that of Staffa, 831. 12s. 2d. 2—ſet up at 21781. 16s. 4d.— 
| ſold for no leſs than 35 540l. The Laird of Col wiſhed to purchaſe Ulva, 
but he thought the price too high. There may, indeed, be great improve- 
ments made there, both in fiſhing and agriculture ; but the intereſt of the 
purchaſe-money exceeds the rents ſo very much, that I doubt if the 
bargain will be profitable. There is an iſland called Little Colonſay, of 10l. 
yearly rent, which I am informed has belonged to the Macquarrys of Ulva 
for many ages, but which was lately claimed by the Preſbyterian Synod of 
Argyll, in conſequence of a grant made to them by Queen Anne. It is 
believed that their claim will be diſmiſſed, and that Little Colonſay will alſo 
be fold for the advantage of Macquarry 8 creditors, What think you of 

| TY Ts purchaſing 
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purchaſing this iſland, and endowing a ſchool or college there, the maſter to be 1777. 
a clergyman of the Church of England? How venerable would ſuch an Fg. 
inſtitution make the name of DR. Samvtr Joansow in the Hebrides! I 
have, like yourſelf, a wonderful pleaſure in recollecting our travels in thoſe 
iſlands. The pleaſure is, I think, greater_than it reaſonably ſhould be, 7 
conſidering that we had not much either of beauty and elegancs_to_ charm 3 
our Imaginations, or of rude novelty to aſtoniſh. Let us, by all means, * 
have another expedition. I ſhrink a Title from our ſcheme of going up the 

| Baltick . I am ſorry you have already been in Wales, for I wiſh to ſee it. 
Shall we go to Ireland, of which I have ſeen but little? We ſhall 8 to ſtrike 
out a plan when we are at Aſhbourne, I am ever 


« Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
| - © JAMES BOSWELL,” 


To JAMES BoswzLL, Eg. 


— 


ce Dran SIR, Ts 


| ce I wRITE to be let at Carliſle, as you direct me, but you cannot 
have it. Your letter, dated Sept. 6, was not at this place till this day, 
T hurſday, Sept 11; and I hope you will be here before — is at Carliſle *, 


2 It appears that Johnſon, now in his ſixty-eighth year, was ſeriouſly inclined to realiſe the 
project of our going up the Baltick, which I had ſtarted when we were in the iſle of Sky; for he 
thus writes to Mrs. Thrale ; Letters, Vol. I. page 366: 
| « Aſhbourne, Sept. 13, 1777. 
| % BOSWELL, I believe, is coming. He talks of being here to-day : I ſhall be glad 
to ſee him : but he ſhrinks from the Baltick expedition, which, I think, 1s the beſt ſcheme in our 
power: what we ſhall ſubſtitute I know not: He wants to ſee Wales; but, except the woods of 
Bachycraigh, what is there'in Wales, that can fill the hunger of ignorance, or quench the thirſt 
of curioſity? We may, perhaps, form ſome ſcheme or other; but, in the FRO of Hockley in the 
Hole, it is pity he has not a better bottom. 
Such an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprize, is admirable at any age; but more particu- 
larly ſo at the advanced period at which Johnſon was then arrived. I am ſorry now that I did not 
inſiſt on our executing that ſcheme. Beſides the other objects of curioſity and obſervation, to 
have ſeen my illuſtrious friend received, as he probably would have been, by a Prince ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for his variety of talents and acquiſitions as the King of Sweden ; and by the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia, whoſe extraordinary abilities, information, and magnanimity, aſtoniſh the world, 
would have afforded a noble ſubject for contemplation and record. This reflection may poſſibly 
be thought too viſionary by the more ſedate and cold- blooded part of my. readens; ; yetLown, I 


frequently indulge it with an earneſt, unavailing regre t. 4 55 . : 
3 It ſo happened. The letter was forwarded to my houſe at Edinburgh. 75 
8 2 However, 1. ; 
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777. However, what you have not going, you may have returning; and as I believe 

Ital. 68, I ſhall not love you leſs after our interview, it will then be as true as it is now, 

that I ſet a very high value upon your friendſhip, and count your kindneſs as 

one of the chief felicities of my life. Do not fancy that an intermiſſion of 

* — writing is a decay of kindneſs. No. man is. always in a N to write; 
nor has any. man at all times ſomething to ſay. 

« That diſtruſt which intrudes ſo often on your mind is a mode of melan- 
choly, which, if it be the buſineſs of a wiſe man to be happy, it is fooliſh to 
indulge; and if it be a duty to preſerve our faculties entire for their proper 
uſe, it is criminal. Suſpicion 1s very often an uſeleſs pain. From that, and 
all other pains, I wiſh you free and ſafe; for I am, dear Sir, 

e Moſt affectionately yours, 


« Aſhbourne, Sept. 11, 1777+ > JAM Jonnson.” 


On Sunday evening, September ts, 1 arrived at Aſhbourne, , and drove 
directly up to Dr. Taylor's door. Dr. Johnſon and he appeared before I had 
2 got out of the poſt- chaiſe, and welcomed me cordially, | 
I told: them that I had travelled all the preceding night, and gone to bed 
at Leek, in Staffordſhire ;. and that when I roſe to go to church in the after- 
noon, I was informed there had been an earthquake, of which, it ſeems, the 
ſhock had been felt, in ſome degree, at Aſhbourne. Jonnson. © Sir, it will 
be much exaggerated in popular talk: for, in the firſt place, the common 
people do not accurately adapt their thoughts to the objects; nor, ſecondly, 
do they accurately adapt their words to their thoughts: they do not mean to 
lie; but, taking no pains to be exact, they give you very falſe accounts. A 
great part of their language is proverbial. If any thing rocks at all, they ſay 
it rocks like a cradle; and in this way they go on.” 
The ſubject of grief for the loſs of relations and friends being introduced, 
I obſerved that it was ſtrange to conſider how ſoon it in general wears 
away. Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman of the neighbourhod as the only 
inſtance he had ever known of a perſon who had endeavoured to retain grief. 
He told Dr. Taylor, that after his lady's death, which affected him deeply, 
cad he reſolved that the grief, which he cheriſhed with a kind of ſacred fondneſs, 
eli ſhould be laſting; but that he found he could not keep it long. Johxsox. 
4. All grief for what cannot in the courſe of nature be helped, ſoon Wears ADE 


ry 

0 63 A — 

in ſome ſooner, indeed, in ſome later ; bur it never continues very long, unſels 
gp 9 N: where there is madneſs, ſuch as will make a man have pride ſo fixed in his 
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mind, as to imagine himſelf a King; or any other paſſion in an unreaſonable 1777. 
way: for all unneceſſary grief is unwiſe, and therefore will not be long 
retained by a ſound mind. If, indeed, the cauſe of our grief is. occaſioned by 
our own miſconduct, if grief is mingled with remorſe of conſcience, it ſhould 
be laſting.” BosweLL. © But, Sir, we do not approve of a man who very ſoon 
forgets the loſs of a wife or a friend.” Joanson. © Sir, we diſapprove of A. 
him, not becauſe he ſoon forgets his grief, for the ſooner it is forgotten the : put 
better, but becauſe we ſuppoſe, that if he forgets his wife or his friend foon, 
he has not had much affection for them.” i-. h / ay wing ty ieee. . 
I was ſomewhat diſappointed in finding that the edition of the Engliſh 
Poets, for which he was to write Prefaces and Lives, was not an undertaking 
directed by him; but that he was to furniſh a Preface and Life to any poet the 
bookſellers pleaſed. I aſked him if he would do this to any dunce's works, 
if they ſhould aſk him. Joanson. “ Yes, Sir; and ſay he was a dunce.“ 
My friend ſeemed now not much to reliſh talking of this edition. 
On Monday, September 15, Dr. Johnſon obſerved, that every body com- 
mended ſuch parts of his * Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands, as were in their 
own way. © For inſtance, (ſaid he,) Mr. Jackſon (the all-knowing) told 
me, there was more good ſenſe upon trade in it, than he ſhould hear in 
the Houſe of Commons in a year, except from Burke. Jones commended 
the part which treats of language ; Burke that which deſcribes the inhabitants 
of mountainous countries.” | NE — | 
Atſter breakfaſt, Johnſon carried me to ſee the garden belonging to the 
ſchool of Aſhbourne, which 1s very prettily formed upon a bank, riſing 
gradually behind the houſe. The Reverend Mr. Langley, the head maſter, 
accompanied us. 
While we fat baſking in the ſun upon a ſeat here, I introduced a common 
ſubject of complaint, the very ſmall falaries which many curates have, and I 
maintained, © that no man ſhould be inveſted with the character of a clergy- 
man, unleſs he has a ſecurity for ſuch an income as will enable him to 
appear reſpectable ; that, therefore, a clergyman ſhould not be allowed to 
have a curate, unleſs he gives him a hundred pounds a year; if he cannot 
do that, let him perform the duty himſelf.” Jounson. * To be ſure, Sir, 
it is wrong that any clergyman ſh d be without a reaſonable income; but 
as the church revenues were adly diminiſhed at the Reformation, the clergy 
who have livings cannot afford, in many inſtances, to give good falaries to 
curates, without leaving themſelves too little; and, if no curate were to be 
permitted, unleſs he had a hundred pounds a year, their number would be 
| very 
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1777. very ſmall, which would be a diſadvantage, as then there would not be fuck 
Ein. choice in the nurſery for the church, curates being candidates for the higher 


„he thought of him, anſwered, © He's a tremendous 15 companion.” 
th. ker Johnſon told me, that «© T aylor was a very ſenſible acute man, and had a 


a en, 44 would find it, there, in the ſame ſtate, a year afterwards.” 
.. , And here is the proper place to give an account of Johnſon's humane and 
Eu. zealous interference in behalf of the Reverend Dr. William Dodd, formerly 
2 — Peake 4: he Prebendary of Brecon, and chaplain in ordinary to his Majeſty ; celebrated 


225 authour of a variety of works, chiefly theological. Having unhappily con- 


en. of his feelings, flattered himſelf would have paid the money in caſe 
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eccleſiaſtical offices, according to their merit and good behaviour.” He 
explained the ſyſtem of the Engliſh Hierarchy exceedingly well. It is not 
thought fit (ſaid he) to truſt a man with the care of a pariſh, till he has 
given proof as a curate that he ſhall deſerve ſuch a truſt.” ' This is an excel- 
lent theory; and if the practice were according to it, the Church of England 
would be admirable indeed. However, as I have heard Dr. Johnſon obſerve 
as to the Univerſities, bad practice does not _ | that the * 15 
bad. 
We had with us at dinner ſeveral of Dr. Taylor's 8 neighbours, good civil 
gentlemen, who ſeemed. to underſtand Dr. Johnſon very well, and not to 
conſider him in the light that a certain perſon did, who being firuck, or 
rather ſtunned by his vaice and manner, when he was afterwards aſked what 


Wn ſtrong mind; that he had great activity in ſome reſpects, and yet ſuch a fort 
of indolence, that if you ſhould put a pebble upon his chimney-piece, 15 


as a very popular preacher, an encourager of charitable inſtitutions, and 


tracted expenſive habits of living, partly occaſioned by licentiouſneſs of 
manners, he in an evil hour, when preſſed by want of money, and dreading 
an expoſure of his circumſtances, forged a bond of which he attempted to 
avail himſelf to ſupport his credit, flattering himſelf with hopes that he might 
de able to repay its amount without being detected. The perſon, whoſe 
name he thus raſhly and criminally preſumed to falſify, was the Earl of 
Cheſterfield, to whom he had been tutor, and who, he perhaps, in the 


2 


of an alarm being taken, rather than ſuffer him to fall a victim to the dreadful 
WA -, conſequences of violating the law againſt forgery, the moſt dangerous crime 
in a commercial country; but the unfortunate divine had the mortification 


to find that he was miſtaken. His noble , Pupil appeared, againſt - him, and 
he was capitally convicted. {hah & A au Js abe. 3 bs. 
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Johnſon told me that Dr. Dodd was very little acquainted wht him, having 1777. 
bob but once in his company, many years previous to this period (which Fut. 68, 
was preciſely the ſtate of my own acquaintance with Dodd); but in his 
diſtreſs he bethought himſelf of Johnſon's perſuaſive power of writing, if 

haply it might avail to obtain for him the royal mercy.. He did not apply to 
him directly, but, extraordinary as it may ſeem, through the late Counteſs of 
Harrington, who wrote a letter to Johnſon, aſking him to employ his pen in 
favour of Dodd. XMr. Allen, the printer, who was Johnſon's landlord and 
next neighbour in Bolt-court, and for whom he had much kindneſs, was 
one of Dodd's friends, of whom, to the credit of humanity be it recorded, 
that he had many who did not deſert him, even after his infringement of the 
law had reduced him tq the ſtate of a man under ſentence of death. Mr. 
Allen told me that he carried Lady Harrington's letter to Johnſon, that 
Johnſon read it walking up and down his chamber, and ſeemed much agitated, 
after which he ſaid * I will do what I can ee” and certainly he did make 
extraordinary exertions. 

He this evening, as he had obligingly promiſed i in one of his letters, put 
into my hands the whole ſeries of his writings upon this melancholy occaſion, 

and 1 ſhall preſent my readers with the abſtract which I made from the col- 
lection; in doing which I ſtudied to avoid copying what had appeared in 
print, and now. make part of the edition of © Johnſon's Works,” publiſhed 
by the Bookſellers of London, but taking care to mark Johnſon's variations 
in Ons of the pieces there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnſon wrote in the firſt place, Dr. Dodd's © Speech to the Recorder 
of London,” at the Old-Bailey, when ſentence of death was about to be pro- 
nounced upon him. 

He wrote alſo « The Convi&'s Addreſs to his 8 Bretheren,” a 
ſermon delivered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel of Newgate. According to 
Johnſon's manuſcript it began thus after the text, Yat ſhall I do to be 
ſaved ?—© Theſe were the words with which the keeper, to whoſe cuſtody 

Paul and Silas were committed by their proſecutors, addreſſed his priſoners, 
when he ſaw them freed from their bonds by the perceptible agency of divine 
| 4avour, and was, therefore, irreſiſtibly convinced that they were not offenders 

; y-wm the laws, but martyrs to the truth.” 

Dr. Johnſon was ſo good as to mark for me with his own hand, on a copy 
of this ſermon which is now in my poſſeſſion, ſuch paſſages as were added 
by Dr. Dodd. They are not many : Whoever will take the trouble to look 
at the printed copy and 1 to what I mention, will be ſatisfied of this. 
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1777- here is a ſhort introduction by Dr. Dodd, and he alſo inſerted this ſen- 
tence, «© You ſee with what confuſion and diſhonour I now ſtand before you; 
no more in the pulpit of inſtruction, but on this humble ſeat with yourſelves.” 
The notes are entirely Dodd's own, and Johnſon's writing ends at the words, 
ce the thief whom he pardoned on the croſs.” What follows . ſupplied by 

Dr. Dodd himſelf. 
| The other pieces written by Johnſon in the above mentioned collection, 
are two letters, one to the Lord Chancellor Bathurſt (not Lord North, as is 
erroneouſly ſuppoſed) and one to Lord Mansfield; -A Petition from Dr. 
Dodd to the King;—A Petition from Mrs. Dodd to the Queen ;—Ob- 
—ſervations of ſome length inſerted in the newſpapers, on occaſion of Earl 
ot. 24.4rY Percy's having preſented to his Majeſty a petition for mercy to Dodd, ſigned 
d. a. A. ewenty thouſand people, but all in vain. He told me that he had allo 
-- + written a petition from the city of London; © but (ſaid he, with a ſignificant 
ſmile) they mended it. 
a { 5 The laſt of theſe articles which Johnſon wrote is Dr. Dodd's laſt folemn 
| 75 7 25 Declaration, which he left with the ſheriff at the place of execution. Here 
Lalſo my friend marked the variations on a copy of that piece now in my poſſeſſion. | 
Dodd inſerted, “ I never knew or attended to the calls of frugality, or the 
* 5 needful minuteneſs of painful ceconomy;” and in the next ſentence he in- 
ͤ 84 (4) * troduced the words which I diſtinguiſh by Balicke, « My life for ſome few 
* Taps f 45 unbappy years paſt has been dreadfully erroneous.” Johnſon's expreſſion was 
| - bypocritical; but his remark. « on the en is “ With this he ſaid he could 
1 he not charge himſelf.” 
ou _ Having thus authentically ſettled what part of the © Occaſional Papers,” 
, concerning Dr. Dodd's miſerable ſituation, came from the pen of Johnſon, 
JI ſhall proceed to preſent my readers with my record of the unpubliſhed 
writings relating to that extraordinary and intereſting matter. 
I found a letter to Dr. Johnſon from Dr. Dodd, May 23, 7. in which 
c The Convict's Addreſs” ſeems clearly to be meant: | 
Le am fo penetrated, my ever dear Sir, with a ſenſe of your extreme 
..} benevolence towards me, that I cannot find words equal to the ſentiments of 
my heart. * * * „ 
« You are too converſant in the world to need the lighteſt 15 from me, 
of what infinite utility the. Speech + on the aweful day has been to me. I 


Here experience, every hour, ſome good effect from it. I am ſure that effects ſtill 


tat. 68. 
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4 His Speech at the Old-Bailey, when found 1 | 
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more TORE and important, muſt follow from your kind and intended obey; 1777. 

I will labour, Go being my helper, to do juſtice to it from the Pulpit. [ Es. 
am ſure, had I your ſentiments conſtantly to deliver from thence, in all their 4 
mighty force and power, not a ſoul could be left unconvinced and unper- e p 


ſuaded. T „ „ „ „ „„ 2 
He added, « May Gop ALmrcayrty bleſs and reward, with his choiceſt 4 
comforts, your philanthropick actions, and enable me at all times to expreſs 9 
what J feel of the * and uncommon obligations which I owe to the frſt 1 
nan in our times.“ 'Y 
On Sunday, June 22, he writes, begging Dr. Johnſon's aſſiſtance in framing 4 

a ſupplicatory letter to his Majeſty : . _ 
If his Majeſty could be moved of his royal a to ſpare me and | * 
my family the horrours and ignominy of a publict death, which the publict = 
itſelf is ſolicitous to wave, and to grant me in ſome ſilent diſtant corner of * 
the globe, to paſs the remainder of my days 1 in penitence and prayer, I would 
bleſs his clemency and be humbled. bl 
This letter was brought to Dr. Johnſon when in church. He "TER down = 
and read it, and wrote, when he went home, the following letter for Dr. Dodd 1 
o the King: = 28 
ns $1 R, | ED | N p f i 
« MAY it not offend your Majeſty, that the moſt miſerable of men 3 . 
applies himſelf to your clemency, as his laſt hope and his laſt refuge; that - t. 
your mercy is moſt earneſtly and humbly implored by a clergyman, whom =», .« **7 „„ 
your Laws and Judges have condemned to the horrour and | * of FF „,, 
publick execution. | er 19+ 
« I confeſs the crime, and own the enormity af its conflgtieices and © ,,, a mn l 1 
the danger of its example. Nor have I the confidence to petition. for 7 © 4.6": - 
1mpunity ;. but humbly hope, that publick ſecurity may be eſtabliſhed, without | A 
the ſpectacle of a clergyman dragged through the ſtreets, to a death of 1 
infamy, amidſt the deriſion of the profligate and profane; and that juſtice may 1 

be ſatisfied with irrevocable exile, perpetual diſgrace, and hopeleſs penury. A 
e My life, Sir, has not been uſeleſs to mankind, I have benefited many. 1 
But my offences againſt Gop are numberleſs, and I have had little time for it 
repentance. Preſerve me, Sir, by your prerogative of mercy, from the 4 
neceſſity of appearing unprepared at that tribunal before which Kings and | 
Subjects muſt ſtand at laſt together. Permit me to tide my guilt in ſome. H 
*r. II. T | _ obſcure al 
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1777. obſcure corner of a foreign country, where, if I can ever attain confidence to 

1! N Tur. 68. hope that my prayers will be heard, they ſhall be poured with all the fervour 
j {/ | Fo eas of gratitude for the. life and happineſs of your Majeſty. I am, Sir, 

1 5 « Your Majeſty's, &c," 


Subjoined to. it was written as follows: . | , 


20 Dr. Dopp. 
c SIR; 
c I MOST ſeriouſly enjoin you not to let it 15 at all known that 3: 


have written this letter, and to return the copy to Mr. Allen in a cover to me. 
I hope I need not tell you, that I with it ſucceſs.—But do not indulge hope. 


Tell nobody.” 


I”, 


It happened luckily that Mr. Allen was tes on to aſſiſt in this e 
| | choly office, for he was a great friend of Mr. Akerman, the keeper of 
3 : Negate. Dr. Johnſon never went to ſee Dr. Dodd. He ſaid to me, it 
. would have done him more harm, than good to Dodd, who once " Expreſſed a 
„„ deſire to ſee him, but not earneſtlr. 
| Dr. Johnſon, on the 20th of June, wrote the following letter: x 


To the Righs Honourable CHARLES Jen * IN 15ON, 


« SIR, 
| | « SINC E the conviction and condemnation of Dr. Dodd, I have 
had, by the intervention of a friend, ſome intercourſe with him, and I am 
ſure I ſhall loſe nothing in your opinion by tenderneſs and commiſeration. 
Whatever be the crime, it is not eaſy to have any knowledge of the delin- 
quent without a wiſh that his life may be ſpared, at leaſt when no life has 
been taken away by him. I will, therefore, take the liberty of ſuggeſting 

ſome reaſons for which I wiſh this unhappy being to eſcape the utmoſt * by; 

of his ſentence. 

He is, ſo far as I can recollect, the firſt clergyman of our church who has 
ſuffered publick execution for immorality ; and I know not whether it would 
not be more for the intereſt of religion to bury ſuch an offender in the obſcurity 
of perpetual exile, than to expoſe him in a cart, and on the gallows, to all 

who for any reaſon are enemies to the clergy. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 


The ſupreme power has, in all ages, paid ſome attention to the voice of 


calls out for mercy. There is now a very general deſire that Dodd's life ſhould 


be ſpared. More is not wiſhed; and, perhaps, this is not too much to be 


gramnd.. | 
« If you, Sir, have any opportunity of enforcing theſe reaſons; you may, 
perhaps; think them worthy of conſideration : but whatever you determine, I 
moſt reſpectfully intreat that you. will be pos to pardon for this intru- 
ſion, * 
by Your moſt obedient 


« And moſt humble ſervant, 
«© SAM. JoHnsSoON.” 


It has been confidently circulated, with invidious remarks, that to this 
letter no attention whatever was paid by Mr. Jenkinſon, now Lord 
Hawkeſbury ; and that he did not even deign to ſhew the common civility of 

owning the receipt of it. I could not but wonder at ſuch conduct in the noble 
Lord, whoſe own character and juſt elevation in life, I thought, muſt have 
impreſſed him with all due regard for great abilities and attainments. As the 


ſtory had been much talked of, and apparently from good authority, I could 


not but have animadverted upon it in this work, had it been as was alledged ; 
but from my earneſt love of truth, and having found reaſon to think that 
there might be a miſtake, I preſumed to write to his Lordſhip, requeſting an 
explanation; and it is with the ſincereſt pleaſure that I am enabled to aſſure 
the world, that there is no foundation for it, the fact being, that owing 


to ſome neglect, or accident, Johnſon's letter never came to Lord 


Havwkeſbury's hands. I ſhould have thought it ſtrange indeed, if that 

noble Lord had undervalued my illuſtrious friend; but inſtead of this 
being the caſe, his Lordſhip, in the very polite anſwer with which he was 

pleaſed immediately to honour me, thus expreſſes himſelf; “ J have 

always reſpected the memory of Dr. Johnſon, and admire his writings; 

and 1 frequently read many parts of them with pleaſure and great improve- 
ment.” 


All applications for the Royal Mercy * failed, Dr. Dodd prepared 


as follows: 


« ACCEPT, 


himſelf for death ; and, with a warmth of gratitude, wrote to Dr. Johnſon 
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1777. 
the people; and that voice does not leaſt deſerve to be heard, when it tat, 68. 
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— 


5 Jane 2g. Midnight | 
ec ACCEPT, thou great and good heart, my earneſt and fervent 


thanks and prayers for all thy benevolent and kind efforts in my behalf. —Oh ! 


Dr. Johnſon ! as I ſought your knowledge at an early hour in life, would to 


heaven I had cultivated the love and acquaintance of ſo excellent a man !—1 


pray Gop moſt ſincerely to bleſs you with the higheſt tranſports—the infelt 
ſatisfaction of humane and benevolent exertions — And admitted, as I truſt I 
ſhall be, to the realms of bliſs before you, I ſhall hail your arrival there 


with tranſport, and rejoice to acknowledge that you was my — my 


Advocate, and my Friend! Goo be ev ever with you 1”? 
Dr. Johnſon laſtly wrote to Dr. Dodd this ſolemn and ſoothing letter : 


| To * Reverend Dr. Dopo. | 
46 DAR SIR, 


« THAT which i is abit to al men is now coming upon you. 


| Outward circumſtances, the eyes and the thou ghts of men, are below the 


notice of an immortal being about to ſtand the trial for eternity, before the 
Supreme Judge of heaven and earth. Be comforted : your crime, morally 
or religiouſly conſidered, has no very deep dye of turpitude. It corrupted 
no man's principles ; it attacked no man's life. It involved only a temporary 
and reparable injury. Of this, and of all other fins, you are earneſtly to 
repent z and may Gop, who knoweth our frailty and deſireth not our death, 
accept your repentance, for the fake of his Son Jesvs CrxisT our Lord. 
« In requital of thoſe well-intended offices which you are pleaſed fo 
emphatically to acknowledge, let me beg that you make in your devotions 
one petition for "0F eternal welfare. I am, dear Sir, = 
« Your affectionate ſervant, 
June 26, 1777 LE Sau. Jonxsox.“ 


Under the copy of this letter found written, „ in 1] ohnſon's own 1 hand, | 

« Next day, June 27, he was executed.” 

To conclude this intereſting epiſode with an uſefal application, let us now 
attend to the reflections of Johnſon at the end of the © Occaſional Papers,” 

concerning the unfortunate Dr. Dodd.—* Such were the laſt thoughts of a 

man whom we have ſeen exulting in popularity, and funk in ſhame, For 

3 | „ | his 


2 ———— Immune nent — = 


ACTION „ 
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kis reputation, which no man can give to himſelf, thoſe who conferred it are 1777. | 2 
to anſwer, Of his publick miniſtry the means of judging. were ſufficiently — 
attainable. He muſt be allowed to preach. well, whoſe ſermons ſtrike his 
audience with forcible conviction. Of his life, thoſe who thought it eon- 
ſiſtent with his doctrine did not originally form falſe notions. He was at firſt - 
what he endeavoured to make others; but the world broke down his * 
tion, and he in time ceaſed to exemplify his own inſtructions. 

Let thoſe who are tempted to his faults, tremble at his puniſhment ; | 
and thoſe whom he impreſſed from the pulpit with religious ſentiments, , 
endeavour to confirm them by conſidering the regret and ſelf-abhorrence with. 
which he reviewed | in priſon. his deviations from: rectitude. e | 
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e Johnſor gave us this evening, in his happy diſcriminative manner, a portrait 
of the late Mr. Fitzherbert, of Derbyſhire. There was (ſaid he) no ſparkle, 
no brillianey in Fitzherbert; but I never knew a man who was fo generally 
acceptable. He made every body quite eaſy, overpowered nobody by the 
ſuperiority of his talents, made no man think worſe of himſelf by being his 
rival, ſeemed always to liſten, did not oblige you to hear much from him, 
and did not oppoſe what you ſaid. Every body liked him; but. he had no. 
friend, as T underſtand the word, nobody with whom he exchanged intimate 
thoughts. People were willing to think well of every thing about him. A gen- 
tleman was making an affected rant, as many people do, of great feelings about 
his dear ſon, who was at ſchool near London; how anxious he was leſt. 
he might be ill, and what he would give to ſee him. Can't you (ſaid 
Fitzherbert) take a poſt-chaiſe and go to him?” This, to be ſure, finiſhed the 
affected man, but there was not much in it. However this was circulated 
as wit for a whole winter, and I believe part of a ſummer too a proof that 
he was no very witty man. He was an inſtance of the truth of the obſerva- 
tion, that 4. man will pleaſe more upon the whole by negative qualities than 
by poſitive; by never offending, than by giving a great deal of delight. In 
the firſt place, men hate more ſteadily than they love; and if I have ſaid 
ſomething to hurt a man once, I ſhall not get the better of this by ſaying many 
things to pleaſe him.” * 

Tueſday,, September 16, Dr. Johnſon having mentioned to me the extra- 
ordinary ſize and price of ſome cattle reared by Dr. Taylor, I rode out with 
our hoſt, ſurveyed his farm, and was ſhown one cow which he had fold for 
a hundred and twenty guineas, and another for which he had been offered a 


hundred and thirty. Taylor thus deſcribed to me his old ſchoolfellow and 
friend, 
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1777- friend, Johnſon: He is a man of a very clear head, great power of words, 

5 2 and a very gay imagination; but there is no diſputing with him. He will 
J 2 3 not hear you, and having a louder voice than you, muſt roar you down.“ 

© [5 ſrom- The ; 3. 27 In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. Johnſon to like the Poems of Mr. 

2 , an., f E „ al, Hamilton of Bangour, which I had brought with me: I had been much 

4 44 (el. a +7 ele - pleased with them at a very early age; the impreſſion ſtill remained on my 

; FA 1 we. 3 PR 2 mind: it was confirmed by the opinion of my friend the Honourable Andrew 

url Erſkine, himſelf both a good poet and a good critick, who thought Hamilton 

* - f as true a poet as ever wrote, and that his not having fame was unaccountable. 

4 Johnſon upon repeated occaſions, while I was at Aſhbourne, talked ſlightingly 

of Hamilton. He ſaid there was no power of thinking in his verſes, nothing 

that ſtrikes one, nothing better than what you generally find in magazines; and 

that the higheſt praiſe they deſerved was, that they were very well for a gen- 

| tleman to hand about among his friends, He ſaid the imitation of Ne ji 

ancillæ tibi amor &c. was too ſolemn ; he read part of it at the beginning, He 

| read the beautiful pathetick ſong, © Ah the poor ſhepherd's mournful fate,” 

a | and did not ſeem to give attention to what I had been uſed to think tender 

| elegant ſtrains, but laughed at the rhyme, in Scotch pronunciation, wiſhes and 

$luſhes, reading wuſhes—and there he ſtopped. He owned that the epitaph 

on Lord Newhall was pretty well done. He read the © Inſcription in a 

Summer-houſe, and a little of the imitations of Horace's Epiſtles ; but 

faid, he found nothing to make him deſire to read on. When I urged that 

there were ſome good poetical paſſages in the book. © Where (ſaid he) will 

you find ſo large a collection without ſome,” I thought the deſcription of 

Winer might obtain his beten „ 


| cc See Winter from the franca north, 
5 1 „ Drives his iron chariot forth! 
, 2, His griſly hand in icy chains | 
| : oft | % Fair Tweeda's ſilver flood conſtrains,” &c. 


He aſked why an * iron chariot ; * and faid © icy chains” was an old image. 


be 5 III was ftruck with the uncertainty of taſte, and ſomewhat ſorry that a poet 
, e 4 8 wahom I had long read with fondneſs, was not approved by Dr. Johnſon. I 

EIT a Ie comforted myſelf with thinking that the beauties were too delicate for his 
„„ 3 robuſt perceptions. Garrick maintained that he had not a taſte for the fineſt 
aaa A od productions of genius: but I was ſenſible, that when he took the trouble to 


22 ow analyſe critically, he generally convinced us that he was right. 
2 L 1 5 V„ 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. | 
In the gvening, the Reverend Mr. Seward, of Lichfield, who was paſſing 


through Aſhbourne in his way home, drank tea with us. Johnſon deſcribed ge 68, 


him thus :—* Sir, his ambition 1 is to be a fine talker; ſo he goes to Buxton, 
and fuch places, where he may find companies to liſten to him. And, Sir, 
he is a valetudinarian, one of thoſe who are always mending themſelves. 1 
do not know a more diſagreeable character than a valetudinarian, who thinks 
he may do any thing that is for his eaſe, and indulges himſelf in the groſſeſt 
freedoms: Sir, he brings himſelf to the ſtate of a hog in a ſtye.“ 

Dr. Taylor's noſe happening to bleed, he faid, it was becauſe he had 
| r to have himſelf blooded four days after a quarter of a year's interval. 


Dr. Johnſon, who was a great dabbler in phyſick, diſapproved much of 


periodical bleeding. * For (faid he) you accuſtom yourſelf to an evacuation 
which Nature cannot perform of herſelf, and therefore ſhe cannot help you, 
ſhould you, from forgetfulneſs or any other cauſe, omit it; ſo you may 


be ſuddenly ſuffocated. You may accuſtom yourſelf to other periodical 


evacuations, becauſe ſhould you omut them, Nature can ſupply the omiſſion; 
but Nature cannot open a vein to blood you. — I do not like to take an 
emetick, (ſaid Taylor,) for fear of breaking ſome ſmall veſſels.” “ Poh ! 
(ſaid Johnſon) if you have ſo many things that will break, you had better 
break your neck at once, and there's an end on't. You. will break no {mall 
velit,” (blowing with high derifion). | 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnſon, that David Hume" $ perſiſting i in his infidelity 
when he was dying, ſhocked me much. Joxnson. © Why ſhould ir ſhock 
you, Sir? Hume owned he had never read the New Teſtament with 
attention. Here then was a man who had been at no pains to inquire into 
the, truth of religion, and had continually. turned his mind the other way. It 
was not to be expected that the proſpect of death would alter his way of 
thinking, unleſs Gop ſhould ſend an angel to ſet him right.“ I faid, I had 
_ reaſon to believe that the thought of annihilation gave Hume no pain. 
JokxNsOoN. © It was not ſo, Sir. He had a vanity in being thought eaſy. It is 


more probable that he ſhould aſſume an appearance of eaſe, than that ſo very 


improbable a thing ſhould be, as a man not afraid of going (as, in ſpite of his 
deluſive theory, he cannot be ſure but he may go, ) into an unknown ſtate, and 
not being uneaſy at leaving all he knew. And you are to conſider, that upon 
his own principle of annihilation he had no motive to ſpeak the truth.” The 
horrour of death which I had always obſerved in Dr. Johnſon, appeared ſtrong 
to-night, I ventured to tell him, that I had been, for moments of my life, not 


afraid of death; therefore I could ſuppoſe another man in that ſtate of mind for a. 
conſiderable 
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1777. conſiderable ſpace of time. He ſaid, © he never had a moment in which death 

= 75 was not terrible to him.” He added, that it had been obſerved, that almoſt 

| no man dies in publick, but with apparent reſolution ; from that deſire of 

_ praiſe which never quits us. I ſaid, Dr. Dodd ſeemed to be willing to die, 

and full of hopes of happineſs. © Sir, (ſaid he,) Dr. Dodd would have given 

of / hed, Tl . th; 75 both his hands and both his legs to have lived. The better a man is, the 


more afraid is he of death, having a clearer view of infinite purity.” He 
4 We 47 E. . owned, that our being in an unhappy uncertamty as to our ſalvation, was 
1 75 — n and faid, Ah! we muſt wait till we are in another ſtate of 
4 being, to have many things explained to us,” Even the powerful mind 
of Johnſon ſeemed foiled by futurity. But I thought, that the gloom 
of uncertainty in ſolemn religious ſpeculation, being mingled with hope, was 
+ yet more conſolatory than the emptineſs of infidelity. A man can live in 
— thick air, but periſhes in an exhauſted receiver. 
Dr. Johnſon was much pleaſed with a remark which I told him was made 
to me by General Paoli :—© That it is impoſſible not to be afraid of death ; 
and that thoſe who at the time of dying are not afraid, are not thinking of 
0 4 1. death, but of applauſe, or ſomething elſe, which keeps death out of their 
leb. ſight : ſo that all men are equally afraid of death when they ſee it; only ſome — 
PR 2 have a power of turning their fight away from it better than others.” , rn, 
| On Wedneſday, September 17, Dr. Butter, phyſician at Derby, 3 'h 
tea with us; and it was ſettled that Dr. Johnſon and I ſhould go on Friday 
and dine with him. Johnſon ſaid, © I'm glad of this.” He ſeemed weary - Ae f 
of the uniformity of life at Dr. Taylor 1 Hart 
wf — — 4 Talking of biography, I ſaid, in writing a life a man's peculiarities ſhould 
r be mentioned, becauſe they mark his character. Jonxsox. © Sir, there is no 
4. 77 * rs a ftw? doubt as to peculiarities : the queſtion is, whether a man's vices ſhould be men- 
776 2 — _ tioned; for inſtance, whether it ſhould be mentioned that Addiſon and Parnel 


25 he — 11 too freely: for people will probably more eaſily indulge in drink ing 
= from knowing this; ſo that more ill may be done by the example, than good 
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- by telling the whole truth.” Here was an inſtance of his varying from him- 
„ elf in talk; for when Lord Hailes and he fat one morning calmly converſing 
3 e ee my houſe at Edinburgh, I well remember that Dr. Johnſon maintained, 
td wow, that “if a man is to write A Panegyrith, he may keep vices out of ſight ; but 
oh A, if he profeſſes to write 1 Life, he muſt repreſent it really as it was:“ and when 
. objected to the danger of telling that Parnel drank to exceſs, he faid, that 
£7444" « it would produce an inſtructive caution to avoid drinking, when it was ſeen, 
2 chat even the learning and genius of Parnel could be debaſed by it.” And 
6 


in 


THE 


in the Hebrides he maintained, as appears from my © Journal *,” that a man's 
mention his faults, if he writes his life. 


intimate friend ſhoul 


LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


He had this evening, partly, I ſuppoſe, from the ſpirit of contradiction 
to his Whig friend, a violent argument with Dr. Taylor, as to the inclinations 
of the people of England at this time towards the Royal Family of Stuart. 
He grew ſo outrageous as to fav, © that, if England were fairly polled, the 
.pxeſent King wouͤld Be fent away to-night, and his adherents hanged to-morrow.” 


— Taylor, who was as violent a Whig as Johnſon was a Tory, was rouſed 


by this to a pitch of bellowing . He denied, loudly, what Johnſon ſaid ; and 


maintained, that there 


was an F ben againſt the Stuart family, though 


"ie admitted that the people were not much attached to the preſent King®. 


Jonxsox. © Sir, the ſtate of the country is this: the people knowing it to be 
agreed on all hands that this King has not the hereditary right to the crown, and 


there being no hope that he who has it can be reſtored, have grown cold and 
indifferent upon the ſubject of ley les and have no warm attachment to any 
King. They would not, therefore, riſk any thing to reſtore the exiled family. 


They would not give 


twenty ſhillings a piece to bring it about. But, if a 


mere vote could do it, there would be twenty to one; at leaſt, there would 


be a very great majority of voices for it. For, Sir, you are to conſider, that 


all thoſe who think a King has a right to his crown, as a man has to his 
eſtate, which is the juſt opinion, would be for reſtoring the King who certainly 
has the hereditary right, could he be truſted with it; in which there would be 
no danger now, when laws and every thing elſe are ſo much advanced; and 
every King will govern by the laws. And you muſt alſo conſider, Sir, that 
there is nothing on the other ſide to oppoſe to this; for it is not alledged 
by any one that the preſent family has any inherent right: ſo that the Whigs 
could not have a conteſt between two rights.” 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the veſtion as to hereditary right were to be 
tried by a poll of the people of England, to be fure the abſtra&t doctrine * 


would be given in favour of the family of Stuart; but he faid, the conduct of 
that family, which occaſioned their expulſion, was ſo freſh in the minds of 


the people, that they would not vote for a reſtoration. Dr. Johnſon, I think, 


s « Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 240. 
s Dr. Taylor was very ready to make this admiſſion, becauſe the party with which he was 


connected was not in power. 


There was then ſome truth in it, owing to the pertinacity of 


factious clamour. Had he lived till now, it would have been umpoibee for him to ny that his 


Majeſty poſſeſſes the warmeſt 
Vor. II. 


affection of his people. 
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1777. was contented with the admiſſion as to the hereditary right, leaving the original 
Ear. 68, point in diſpute, viz. what the people upon the whole would do, taking | in 
right and affection; for he ſaid, people were afraid of a change, even when they 
thought it right. Dr. Taylor ſaid ſomething of the ſlight foundation of the here- 
ditary right of the houſe of Stuart. Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ) the houſe of Stuart 
ſucceeded to the full right of both the houſes of York and Lancaſter, whoſe 
common ſource had the undiſputed right. A right to a throne is like a right 
to any thing elſe. Poſſeſſion is ſufficient, where no better right can be ſhewn. 
This was the caſe with the Royal Family of England, as it is now with the 
King of France: : for as to the firſt beginning of the right, we are in the 
dark. 
ne | hurſday, Sopterniier 18, Laſt night Dr. Johnſon. had propoſed that the 
cryſtal luſtre, or chandelier, in Dr. Taylor's large room, ſhould be lighted. 
up ſome time or other. Taylor ſaid, it ſhould be lighted up next night. 
„That will do very well, (ſaid I,) for it is Dr. Johnſon's birth-day.” When. 
we were in the Iſle of Sky, Johnſon had deſired me not to mention his birth 
day. He did not ſeem pleaſed at this time that I mentioned it, and ſaid” 
(ſomewhat ſternly) * he would ot have the luſtre lighted the next night. 
Some ladies, who had been preſent yeſterday when I mentioned his birth- 
day, came to dinner to-day, and plagued him unintentionally, by wiſhing: 
him joy. I know not why he diſliked having his birth-day mentioned, unleſs, 
it were that it reminded him of his $ approccomnge nearer to death, of which he 
had a conſtant dread. | 
1 mentioned to him a friend of mine who was formerly gloomy from low. 
ſpirits, and much diſtreſſed by the fear of death, but was now uniformly, 
placid, and contemplated his diſſolution without any perturbation. * Sir, 
(faid Foknion,) this is only a diſordered imagination taking a difterent. 
turn.“ 
We talked of a collection being made of all the Engliſh Poets who had. 
publiſhed a volume of poems. Johnſon told me, © that. a Mr. Coxeter, whom 
he knew, had gone the greateſt length towards this; having collected, I 
think, about five hundred volumes of poets whoſe works were. little known, 
but that upon his death Tom Oſborne bought them, and they were diſ- 
perſed, which he thought a pity, as it was curious to ſee any ſeries com- 
plete; and in every volume of poems ſomething good. may, be found.” 
He obſerved, that a gentleman of eminence in literature had got into a 
bad ſtyle of poetry of late. He puts (ſaid he) a very common thing in a 
ſtrange dreſs till he does not know it himſelf, and thinks other people do not 
4 know 


— — . 
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know it.” PosweLr. © That is owing to his being ſo much verſant in old 1777. | 18 
Engliſh Poetry.” Joanson. ©« What is that to the purpoſe, Sir? If I fay a Tat, 58. 1 
man is drunk, and you tell me it is owing to his taking much drink, the - i 
matter is not mended. No, Sir, has taken to an odd mode, For [3 | 
example; he'd write thus: x 
© Hermit hoar, in ſolemn cell, 
« Wearing out life's evening gray.” | 1 
Cray evening is common enough; but gray he'd chink fine,—Stay ; =_ 
—ye'll make out the ſtanza : * a 9 
Hermit hoar, in ſolemn cell, . = 
« Wearing out life's evening gray; | an Trad Tt 
Zo | | | Fa 118 
© Smite thy boſom, ſage, and tell, F219 2 BY 
4 | $1 
© What is bliſs ? and which the way? ? . 
BoswELL. © But ky ſmite his boſom, Sir?” TJonnsow. © Why to ſhew -— 
he was in earneſt,” (ſmiling). — at an after period added the following 
ſtanza: ; 3 
e Thus I ſpoke; and ſpeaking ſigh'd ; 1 
© —SCAICE repreſs'd the ſtarting tear ;— : A 
« When the ſmiling ſage reply d 1 
Come, my lad, and drink ſome beer 7.” / 77 
7 As ſome of my readers may be gratified by reading the preciſe progreſs of this little compo- 1 
fition, I ſhall inſert it from my notes. When Dr. Johnſon and J were fitting ze à tete at the ' Bl 
Mitre tavern, May 9, 1778, he ſaid, © Where is bliſs,” would be better. He then added a 1 
ludicrous ſtanza, but would not repeat it, leſt J ſhould take it down, It was ſomewhat as follows ; 17 
the laſt line I am ſure I remember: 5 36 
While I thus cried, wi 
F | | | ſeer; | | by 
* The hoary | reply'd, 1 
Come, my lad, and drink ſome beer.“ 9 
« In ſpring, 1779, when in better humour, he made the ſecond ſtanza, as in the text. There wi ; 
was only one variation afterwards made on my ſuggeſtion, which was changing hoary in the third {0 
line to /miling, both to avoid a ſameneſs with the epithet in the firſt line, and to deſcribe the M 
Hermit in his pleaſantry, He was then very well pleaſed that I ſhould preſerve it.“ +l i 
1 I cannot 9 
” | 1 
1 
"Be; | I 
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1777. 1 cannot help chinking the firſt ſtanza very good ſolemn poetry, as alſo the 
Atat. 63. three firſt lines of the Hoa. Its. laſt line 1s an excellent burleſque ſurprize 
on gloomy ſentimental enquirers. And, perhaps, the advice is as good as 
can be given to a low- ſpirited diſſatisfied being. Don't wow To: head 
with ſickly thinking: take a cup, and be merry.” * | 
Friday, September 19, after breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon and I ſet out in Dr. 
oh jo ' Taylor's chaiſe to go to Derby. The day was fine, and we refolved to 
5 go by Keddleſtone, the feat of. Lord Scarſdale, that I might fee his Lord- 
Mn ſhip's fine houſe. I was ſtruck with the magnificence of the building; and 
2 es, the extenſive park, with the fineſt verdure, covered with deer, and cattle, 
— < and ſheep, delighted me. The number of old oaks, of an immenſe 
ſize, filled me with a ſort of reſpectful admiration: for one of them ſixty 
pounds was offered. The excellent ſmooth gravel roads; the large piece of 
water formed by his Lordſhip from ſome ſmall brooks, with a handſome 
barge upon it; ; the venerable Gothick church, now the family chapel, jult 
by the houſe; in ſhort, the grand groupe of objects agitated and diſtended my 
mind in a moſt agreeable manner. One ſhould think (ſaid I) that the 
proprietor of all this muſt be. happy. N ay, Sir, AI e all this 5 
excludes but one evil poverty. R fr | . u for 1 
Our names were ſent up, and a well-dreſt elderly houkkerper; a moſt diſ- F; whey ; 
tinct articulator, ſhewed* us the houſe; which I need not deſcribe, as it is Gli 
publiſhed in Adams's Works in Architecture.“ Dr. Johnſon thought better / 
of it to-day than when he ſaw it before; for the other night he attacked ef 7 
violently, ſaying, ce It would do excellently for a town hall. The large room cls 
with the pillars (ſaid he) would do for the Judges to ſit in at the aſſizes; the © ©" 
circular room for a jury chamber; and the rooms above for priſoners.” Still = © 
he thought the large room ill lighted, and of no uſe but for dancing in; and 
the bed-chambers but indifferent rooms; and that the immenſe ſum which it 
coſt was injudiciouſly laid out. Dr. Taylor had put him in mind of his 
appearing pleaſed with the houſe. © But (faid he) that was when Lord 
Scarſdale was preſent. Politeneſs obliges us to appear pleaſed with a man's 
works when he is preſent. No man will be ſo ill bred as to queſtion you. 
You may therefore pay compliments without ſaying what is not true. I ſhould 


When I AN TIO" Dr. Johnſon's remark to a lady of lain Pe ſenſe and quickneſs of 
underſtanding, ſhe obſerved, **© It is tron, all Whole excludes only one evil; but how much 4: good 
does it let in?“ 
3 A 

I _ tay 


p of . Z * 
laboris. He obſerved, alſo, Goldſmith's Animated Nature; and faid, L Ae . 


chaiſe. If (ſaid he) I had no duties, and no reference to futurity, I would 
ſpend my life in driving briſkly in a poſt-chaiſe with a pretty woman; but 


the converſation.” I obſerved, that we were this day to ſtop Juſt where the 


have the ſatisfaction of its fame, by printing it in Holland; and as to profit, 


Italy.“ I ſaid, that I would endeavour to do what Dr. Johnſon ſuggeſted ; 
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to Lord Scarſdale of his large room, My Lord, this is the moſt c %% 1777 „% mls Le e. 

ht that T ever faw;' which > true.” 41 — 44 4 STI US FR 8”; a * fait 
Df. Manningham, phyſician in London, who was viſiting at Lord Scarſdale's, 95 

accompanied us through many of the rooms, and ſoon afterwards my Lord 

himſelf, to whom Dr. Johnſon was known, appeared, and did the honours of 

the houſe. We talked of Mr. Langton. Johnſon, with a warm vehernence 

of affectionate regard, exclaimed, The earth does not bear a worthier man 

than Bennet Langton.” We ſaw a good many fine pictures, which I think | 

are deſcribed in one of Young's Tours.” There is a printed catalogue 7 . 

of them which the houſekeeper. put into my hand; I ſhould like to view | 

them at leifure, I was much ſtruck \ with Daniel interpreting -Nebuchad. 3 5 J 

nezzar's dream by Rembrandt. We were ſhown a pretty large library. A. 2 (A l 

In his Lordſhip's dreſſing- room lay Johnſon's ſmall Dictionary: he ſhewed * Ae 

it to me, with ſome eagerneſs, ſaying, Look'ye! Quæ terra noſtri non plena en 


« Here's our friend! The poor Doctor would have been happy to hear 
of this.“ Ho Jur. a, laue, . . CI. Kt oh fone Sean . .. . 


In our. way, Johnſon ſtrongly expreſſed his love of driving faſt in a poſt- 


ſhe ould be one who could underſtand me, and would add ſomething to 


Highland army did in 1745. Johxsox. © It was a noble attempt.” BoswELL.. 
« ] wiſh we could have an authentick hiſtory of it.” Joaxsox. © If you 
were not an idle dog you might write it, by collecting from every body what 
they can tell, and putting down your authorities.“ BoswELL. © But I could 
not have the advantage of it in my life-time.” Jonxson. © You might 


conſider how long it was before writing came to be conſidered in a pecuniary ' 
view, Baretti ſays, he is the firſt man that ever received copy-money in 


and I thought that I might write ſo as to venture to publiſh my Hin of 
the Civil vil War i in Great-Britain in 1745 and 1746, without being obliged to 
80 to a a foreign preſs?. | — 
3 4 
3 hong 


Atl to Her 
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9 Tam now happy to underſtand, that Mr. John Home, who was bimſelf gallantly in the field 
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When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter accompanied us to ſee the manu- 
factory of china there. I adntired the ingenuity and delicate art with which 
a man faſhioned clay into a cup, a ſaucer, or a tea- pot, while a boy turned 
round a wheel to give the maſs rotundity.. I thought this as excellent in 
its ſpecies of power, as making good verſes in zts ſpecies. Yet I had no 
reſpect for this potter. Neither, indeed, has a man of any extent of thinking 
for a mere verſe-maker, in whoſe numbers, however perfe&, there is no 
poetry, no mind. The china was beautiful; but Dr. Johnſon juſtly 
obſerved, it was too dear; for that he could have veſſels of ſilver, of the ſame 
ſize, as cheap as what were here made of porcelain. — Cu f 4 

J felt a pleaſure in walking about Derby, ſuch as I always have in walking 
about any town to which I am not accuſtomed. There is an immediate ſen- 
fation of novelty ; and one ſpeculates on the way in which. life ts paſſed 1 in it, 
which, although there is a ſameneſs every where upon the whole, is yet 


minutely diverſified. The minute diverſities in every thing are wonderful. 


Talking of ſhaving the other night at Dr. Taylor's, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, © Sir, 
of a thouſand ſhavers, two do not ſhave ſo much alike as not to be diſtin- 


| guiſhed.” I thought this not poſſible, till he ſpecified ſo many of the 
varieties in ſhaving ;—holding the razor more or leſs perpendicular; drawing 


long or ſhort ſtrokes; ;—beginning at the upper part of the face, or the under;— 
at the right ſide or the left ſide. - Indeed, when one conſiders what variety of 
ſounds can be uttered by the wind-pipe, in the compaſs of a very ſmall 
aperture, we may be convinced how many 19 Noe of difference there may 
be in the application of a razor. 

We dined with Dr. Butter, whoſe lady is daughter of my couſin Sir John 


Douglas, whoſe grandſon is now preſumptive heir of the noble family of 
Queenſberry. Johnſon and he had a good deal of medical converſation. 


Johnſon faid, he had ſomewhere or other given an account of Dr. Nichols's 
diſcourſe © De Animd Medica.” He told us, © that whatever a man's diſtemper 
was, Dr. Nichols would not attend him as a phyſician, if his mind was not 
at eaſe; for he believed that no medicines would have any influence. He 


once attended a man in trade, upon whom he found none of the medicines he 
| preſcribed had any effect; he aſked the man's wife privately whether his affairs 
were not in a bad way? She faid no. He continued his attendance ſome 


time, ſtill without ſucceſs. At length the man's wife told him, ſhe had 


diſcovered that her huſband's affairs were in a bad way. Wher Goldſmith 


was dying, Dr. Turton ſaid to him, * Your pub is in greater diſorder than it 
ſhould 
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ſnould be, from the degree of fever which you have: is your mind at eaſe | of 
Goldſmith anſwered it was not.“ 

After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to ſee the filk-mill which Sir” 
Thomas Lambe had a patent for, having brought away the contrivance from 
Italy. I am not very converſant with chanichs - but the ſimplicity of this 
machine,. and its multiplied operations, ſtruck me with an agreeable ſurprize. 
|. had learnt from Dr. Johnſon, during this interview, not to think with a 


dejected indifference of the works of art, and the pleaſures of life, becauſe 
| life is uncertain and ſhort ; but to conſider ſuch indifference as a failure of 


reaſon,. a: morbidneſs of mind; for happineſs ſhould be cultivated as much as 


we can, and the objects which are inſtrumental to it ſhould be ſteadily 
conſidered as of importance, with a reference not only to ourſelves, but 
to multitudes in ſucceſſive ages. Though it is proper to value ſmall. 
parts, as | 


« Sands make the mountain, moments make the year? ;” 
yet we muſt contemplate, collectively, to have a juſt eſtimation of objects. 


One moment's being uneaſy or not, ſeems of no conſequence; yet this may 
be thought of the next, and the next, and ſo on, till there is a large portion 


of miſery.. In the ſame way. one muſt think of happineſs, of learning, of 


friendſhip. We cannot tell the preciſe moment when friendſhip is formed. 
As in filling a veſſel drop by drop there is at laſt a drop which makes it run 
over; ſo in a ſeries of kindneſſes there is at laſt one which makes the heart 
run over. We mult not divide objects of our attention into minute parts, 
and think ſeparately. of each part. It is by contemplating a large maſs of 
human exiſtence, that a man, while he ſets a Juſt value on his own life, does 
not think of his death as annihilating all that is great and pleaſing in the world, 
as if actually contained in bis mind, according to Berkeley's reverie. If his 
imagination be not ſickly and feeble, it “ wings its diſtant way” far beyond 
himſelf, and views the world in unceaſing activity of every ſort. It muſt 
be acknowledged, however, that Pope's plaintive reflection, that all things 
would be as gay as ever on the day of his death, is natural and common. 


We are apt to transfer to all around us our own gloom, without conſidering 


that at any given point of time there is, perhaps, as much youth and gaiety 


in the world as at another. Before I came into this life, in which I have had - 


ſo many pleaſant ſcenes, have not thouſands and ten thouſands of deaths and 
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Etat. 68. 15 b 1 8 diſmal circumſtances at all affected ne? Why then ſho 
; OM © gioomy ſcenes which I experience: or which rh. Wn Inould 
5 5 * uy guard againſt hatin hk aeg or _—_ : _ affect others? Te 
a . EEE: F 18 an end of felicity 
if 3 2 A. eee Fe * . we ourſelves grow old, or are unhappy. e 2 * upon. earth, when 
e a, ue, De. Johnian told us x: tes, that when tome 6f Dr, Doda's g g 
o Lunn Ar ty wg 4 ', & were trying to conſole him by fav; nn Dr. Dodd's pious friend; 
7 b 4. z e 1g.” * | * lay ing that he Was going to leave « I wr h | 
. K World, he had honeſty enough not to join in the cant. N * =p ed 
De * 2 a Pe nu ceable world to me.” Johnſon added A} reſp : 
. 4 e W-o Om n; tor, to be fure he h 
enjoyed a life of great voluptuouſneſs.? ; «cd tor "opal an 
He told us, | 
Pounds were i 
„Pounds were ready to be given to the gaoler, if he would let him eſcape.) He 
who walked about N ewgate for ſome 
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4+£744%- added, that he 
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. 7 FO great deal more force of mind in it than any thing known to be his you 
knows be; F Sir, when a man 
fully.” 1 be 4 4 85585 in 2 fortnight, it concentrates his mind anos 
al Ih : m Sir, as Dodd gor it from me to paſs as his own, while 
daes 4 0 um any good, there was an implied promiſe that I ſhould not 
tion of 3 5 2 155 Fever, would have been telling a lie, with the addi- 
&+ he n, N PR er which was worſe than ſimply telling a his to make 
e TY N 1 Was O 1 eſide 2 f . re ; jp e : | 5 
the matter uncertain, } 5 Beſides, Sir, I did not direfly tell a lie : I left - 
the leſs to be mine for what I faid ; but I 
_ ay J had owned it.“ ws: 
He Praiſed Blair 'S ſer Mons 60 Vet, ſaid he 
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anſwered, — Why ſhould you think ſo? . Depend upon it, 
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He faid, « Goldſmith was a plant that flowered late. There appeared 


high in fame, one of his friends began to recollect ſomething of his being 


of that friend's early years, as he grew a greater man.” 


at four, and then for his health got up and walked in his room naked, 
the. window open, which he called taking an air bath; after which he 


ready to beat down any thing that ſeemed to be exhibiteg with diſproportionate 
importance, thus obſerved: 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, there is no more in it than this, 
he awal:es at four, and cannot ſleep till he chills 9 and, Nee 


warmth of the bed a orateful ſenſation.” ? 3 e Food hog ke7 Gon br [Act 


« that the learned Mrs. Carter, at that period whe ſhe was eager in 
| not awake as carly, as ſhe wiſhed, and ſhe therefore had a contrivance, that, 
2 at a certain hour, her chamber-light ſhould burn a ſtring to which a heavy 
LE {weight was ſhales, which then fell with a ſtrong ſudden W : this 
rouſed her from ſleep, and then ſhe had no difficulty in getting up.” But I 
id that was my difficulty, and wiſhed there could be ſome medicine invented 
7 which would make one riſe without pain, which J never did, unleſs after lying 
in bed a very long time, Per the by ſomethin in the ſtores 
N ature which can do this. „IN 1 pulley to ral te gradual] 
4, ut-that would give me pain, as it would counteract my internal inclination. 
Ele I avould have ſomething that can diſſipate the vis inertiæ, and give elaſticity 
for to the muſcles. As I imagine that the human body may be put, by the opera- 
15 tion of other ſubſtances, into any ſtate in which it has ever been; and as I 
have experienced a ſtate in which riſing from bed was not diſagreeable but 
eaſy, nay, ſometimes agreeable ; I ſuppoſe that this ſtate may be produced, 
if we knew by what. We can heat the body, we can cool it ; we can give 
(hc it tenſion or relaxation ; and ſurely it is poſſible to bring It into a ſtate in 
Which riſing from bed will not be a pain. x | 
,.. Johnſon . « that a man ſhould take a ſufficient quantity of ſleep, 


8 
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u Cullen ſaid to me, that a man ſhould not take more ſleep than he can take at 
| 14.7 once. Jouxsox. © This rule, Sir, cannot, hold in all caſes; for many people 
have their ſleep broken by ſickneſs „And fur ſurely, Cullen would not have a man to 
get up, after having ſlept but an hour. Such a regimen would ſoon end in a 

Vor. II. X long 


diſtinguiſhed at College. Goldſmith in the ſame ner recollected more 


I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, he awaked every morning 


be y again, and flept two hours more. Johnſon, who was always 


P 


I talked of the difficulty of riſing in the mornings, D, Dr. [.,Johpſon, Ke $2, 
y, did of * 


1 "if $4 Dr. Mead ſays is between ſeven and nine hours.” I told him, that Dr. 


nothing remarkable about him when he was young ; though when he had got Kar 65. 
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1777. long ep. 1,” Dr. Taylor remarked, I think very juſtly, “ that a man who does: 
CS. not feel an inclination to ſleep at the ordinary time, inſtead of being ſtronger 
than other people, muſt not be well; for a man in tho has all the natural 
inclinations to eat, drink, and ſleep, in a ſtrong degree.” 
Johnſon adviſed me to-night not to rene in the education of my children. 
3 25 , « Life (ſaid he) will not bear refinement ; you muſt do as other people do.” 
| 2 b, WT Lil = As we drove back to Aſhbourne, Dr. Johnſon recommended to me, as 
he had often done, to drink water only: „For (ſaid he) you are then 
ſure not to get drunk; whereas if you drink wine you are never ſure.” 1 
faid, drinking wine was. a pleaſure which I was unwilling to give up. Why, 
5 Sir, (ſaid he,) there is no doubt that not to drink wine is a great deduction 
: from life; but it may be neceſſary. He however owned, that in his opinion ; 
i a free uſe of wine did not ſhorten life; and ſaid, he would not give leſs for 57 
„tte life of a certain Scotch Led (eien he named) celebrated for hard 44, þ 

to LOO 7 4 c++ drinking, than for that of a ſober man. © But ſtay, (ſaid he, with his uſual 7 
0 r 2 „intelligence, and accuracy of enquiry,) does it take much wine to make him 2 11 


8 drunk?“ I anſwered, © a great deal either of wine or ſtrong punch.” —« T hen /* dn 
% „ r- 7 5s (ſaid he) that is the worſe.” I preſume to illuſtrate my friend's obſervation 
3 lt j %% thus: © A fortreſs which ſoon furrenders has its walls leſs hartered, than 
C long and obſtinate reſiſtance is made.” 4 A. S140 4/1. Nx Cu, n 
f "RY 9 law * I ventured to mention a perſon who was as violent a Scotſman as he was 


. „ bn e an Engliſhman; and literally had the fame contempt for an Engliſhman 
12 . if , *14.. {+247 compared with a Scotſman, that he had for a Scotſman compared with an 
5 7. * Engliſhman; and that he would ſay of Dr. Johnſon, © Damned raſcal! to talk 

HO 2 # 440. ,.. | AS he does of the Scotch.” This ſeemed, for a moment, * to give him pauſe.” 
TS tu It, perhaps, preſented his extreme prejudice againſt the Scotch in a point of 
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TESTS „ 1 view ſome what new to him, by the effect of contraſt. 1 13 « 51 ; A. , 

i 'Y 3 * d | 4 Ar 
| T 44 By the time when we returned to Aſhbourne, Dr. Taylor was gone to bed. 4 5 

| * 55 . Orc 15 ” 3 Johnſon and I fat up a long time by ourſelves. 6” 
_ ,;,...,.., i&--> 7 — 
| | EFF.” 7 {hal 1. £ ON * This regimen no. however, practiſed by Biſhop Ken, of whom Hawkins 3 Sir John) . . 


. F . 8 . 24 1 ” in his Life of that venerable Prelate, page 4, tells us, And that neither his ſtudy might be, 4 
= m 1; the aggreſſor on his hours of inſtruction, or what he judged his duty prevent his improvements; 
vr both, his cloſet addreſſes to his Gop ; he ſtrictly accuſtomed himſelf to but one ſleep, which 

often obliged him to rife at one or two of the clock in the morning, and ſometimes ſooner ; and, 

| grew ſo habitual,. that it continued with him almoſt till his laſt illneſs. And ſo lively and chear- 

. SN ful was his temper, that he would be very facetious and entertaining te his friends in the evening, 

| : even when it was perceived that with difficulty he kept his eyes open ; and then ſeemed to go to 
_ +» reſt with no other purpoſe than the refreſhing and enabling him with more vigour and cheerful- 

neſs to ſing his morning hymn, as he then uſed to do to his lute, before he put on his cloaths.” 
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He was much diverted with an article which I ſhewed him in the Critical 1777- 
Review” of this year, giving an account of a curious publication, entitled, 2. 
« A Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by John Rutty, M. D.“ Dr. Rutty 

was one of the people called Quakers, a phyſician of ſome eminence in 
Dublin, and authour of ſeveral works. This Diary, which was kept from 
1753 to 1775, the year in which he died, and was now publiſhed in two 
volumes, octavo, exhibited, in the ſimplicity of his heart, a minute and 
honeſt regiſter of the ſtate of his mind; which, though frequently laughable . 
enough, was not more ſo than the hiſtory of many men would be, if 
recorded with equal fairneſs. 


The following ſpecimens were extracted by the Reviewers: 3 


« Tenth month, 17 $3; : 

© 23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

„ Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriack obnubilation from wind and 
indigeſtion. 

_« Ninth month, 28. An over-doſe of whiſky. 

« 29. A dull, croſs, cholerick Gay. 

« Firſt month, 17 57—22. A little ſwiniſh at Ger _ repaſt. 

« 31. Dogged on provocatian. 

* Second month, 5. Very dogged or W 

ce 14. Snapptſh on faſting. 
26. Curſed ſnappiſhneſs to thoſe under me, on a bodily indiſpoſition. 
e Third month, 11. On a provocation, exerciſed a dumb reſentment for 
two days, inſtead of ſcolding. 

« 22, Scolded too vehemently. | 

« 23. Dogged again. I 

« Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and Ginfully dogged.” a 


Johnſon laughed heartily at this good Quietiſt's ſelf-condemning minutes; 5 ; 

particularly at his mentioning, with ſuch a ſerious regret, occaſional inſtances of ,_...4-© 

* fwiniſhneſs in eating, and doggedneſs of temper.” He thought the obſervations — -, 

of the Critical Reviewers upon the importance of a man to himſelf ſo _. 

: ingenious and ſo well expreſſed, that I ſhall here introduce them. 

* After obſerving, that © There are few writers who have gained any reputa- Fg 
tion by recording their own actions,“ they ſay, | 
We may reduce the egotiſts to four claſſes. In the frſ# we have Julius 
Cæſar: he relates his own tranſactions; but he relates them with peculiar 


grace and dignity, and his narrative is ſupported by the greatneſs of his 
| X 2 | | character 


A 


c 
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1777. character and atchievements. In the ſecond claſs we have Marcus Antoninus: : 
' Ftat, 68, this writer has given us a ſeries of reflections on his own life; but his ſenti- 
ments are ſo noble, his morality ſo ſublime, that his meditations are univerſally 
| admired. In the third claſs we have ſome others of tolerable credit, who 
have given importance to their own private hiſtory by an intermixture 
of literary anecdotes, and, the occurrences of their own times: the cele- 
brated Huetius has publiſhed an entertaining volume upon this plan, De 
rebus ad eum pertinentibus.” In the fourth claſs we have the journaliſts, 
temporal and ſpiritual : Elias Aſhmole, William Lilly, George Whitefield, 
John Weſley, and a thouſand other old women and fanatick writers of 
memoirs and meditations.“ 
1I1˖ 8 mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Bla, in his lectures on Rhetorick and 
Belles Lettres, which I heard him deliver at Edinburgh, had animadverted 
on the Johnſonian ſtyle as too pompous; and attempted to imitate it, by 
giving a ſentence of Addiſon in © The Spectator, No. 411, in the manner 
of Johnſon. When treating of the utility of the pleaſures of imagination in 
preſerving us from vice, it is obſerved of thoſe © who know not how to be 
idle and innocent,” that their very firſt ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice or 
folly ; which Dr. Blair ſuppoſed would have been expreſſed i in © The Rambler,” 
thus: © Their very firſt ſtep out of the regions of buſineſs is into the per- 
turbation of vice, or the vacuity of folly *.” JohxNSON. © Sir, theſe are not 
the words I ſhould have uſed. No, Sir; the imitators of my ſtyle have not 
hit it. Miſs Aikin has done it the beſt; for ſhe has imitated the ſentiment, 
as well as the diction,” G4u vine LLL fue U. N TAS * 2 
J intend, before this work is concluded, to exhibit ſpecimens of imitation * 
of my friend's ſtyle in various modes ; ſome caricaturing or mimicking it, and 4 1 
ſome formed upon it, whether intentionally or with a degree of ſimilarity to 22 q 
it, of which, perhaps, the writers were not conſcious. 1 
In Baretti's Review, which he publiſhed in Italy, under the title of « Der, 
Letteraria, it 1s obſerved, that Dr. Robertſon the hiſtorian had formed his ſtyle / 
upon that of *I celebre Samuele Jobnſon. My friend himſelf was of that 3 
opinion ; for he once faid to me, in a pleaſant humour, ec Sir, if Robertſon's 


Ki 


1 9 When Dr. Blair publiſhed his“ Lectures, he was invidiouſly attacked for having omitted A. 6 
his cenſure on Johnſon's ſtyle, and, on the contrary, praiſing it highly, But before that time 
Johnſon's “ Lives of the Poets“ had appeared, in which his ſtyle was conliderably eaſter than 
when he wrote The Rambler.” It would, therefore, have been uncandid in i, even fup- 


pg his criticiſm to have been Juſt, to haye preſerved it, 


ſtyle 
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ſtyle be faulty, he owes it to me; that is, having too many words, and thoſe 1777. | 

too big ones. - 47 u. 1 f eee of --. J. 4 Mc $ 

I read to him a letter which Lord Monboddo had written to me, containing . — — W * i 

ſome critical remarks upon the ſtyle of his“ Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands moe ahh „„ 1 

of Scotland.” His Lordſhip praiſed the very fine paſſage upon landing at | Y 
Icolmkill * ; but his own ſtyle being exceedingly dry and hard, he diſapproved 

of the richneſs of Johnſon's language, and of his frequent uſe of metaphorical 
expreſſions. JounsoNn. “ Why, Sir, this criticiſm would þe juſt, if in my 
ſtyle, ſuperfluous words, or words too big for the thoughts, Fould be pointed 

4 out; but this I do not believe can be do! "done: For inſtance: in the paſſage 
fo Leech Lord Monboddo admires, We were now treading that illuſtrious 
7 wig region,” the word illuſtrious, contributes nothing to the mere narration 

5 for the fact might be told without it: but it is not, therefore, ſuper- | 
4 fluous ; for it wakes the mind to peculiar attention, where ſomething of more 
27 than uſual importance is to be preſented. © Illuſtrious !'—for what? and then 
the ſentence proceeds to expand the circumſtances connected with Iona. 
And, Sir, as to metaphorical expreſſion, that is a great excellence in ſtyle, \/ 

when It 1s uſed with propriety for it gives you two ideas for one; 
conveys the 2 — more 1 AIW } and generally with a * of 

delight.“ n cu, a {, 2928 222 27 C. 

He told me, that he had been aſked to undertake the new editich 4 the 

Biograpbia Britannica, but had declined it; which he afterwards ſaid to me he e e . 

regretted. In this regret many will; Join, becauſe it would have procured use, | ; 
more of Johnſon's moſt delightful ſpecies of writing; and although my friend © * _ (GE, 

Dr. Kippis has hitherto diſcharged the taſk jackczoully, diſtinctly, and with At 


n 


3% WE were now treading that illuſtrious iſland, which was once the [EE Ea: of the 
Caledonian” regions, whence ſavage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, 
and the bleſſings of religion. To abſtract the mind from all local emotion would be impoſlible, 
| If it were endeavoured, and would be fooliſh if it were poſſible. Whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our ſenſes, whatever makes the paſt, the diſtant, or the future, predominate over 
the preſent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and from my friends, | 
be ſuch frigid philoſophy, as may conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any ground which has 
been dignified by wiſdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied, whole patriotiſm 5 
would not gain force upon the _ of Marathon „ or whoſe piety would not grow Warmer among 
the ruins of Iona,” 
Had our Tour produced nothing elſe but this ſublime paſſage, the world muſt have acknow- | 5 
ledged that it was not made in vain. The preſent reſpectable Preſident of the Royal Society was 5 £. 
ſo much ſtruck on reading it, that he wy ar his hands 2 85 md gema 25 for ſome — in 
an attitude of filent admiration, 5 *. — 47 


- 


* 
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1777. more impartiality than might have been expected from a Separatiſt, it were tu 
| | "Be. have been wiſhed that the ſuperintendance of this literary Temple of Fame, 
„ had been aſſigned to © a friend to the conſtitution in Church and State.“ 
We ſhould not then have had it too much crowded with obſcure diſſenting 
teachers, doubtleſs men of merit and worth, but not quite to be numbered 
amongſt * the moſt eminent perſons who have Hountſhed 1 in Great-Britain 
: and Ireland.“ 
: fe On Saturday, September 20, after breakfaſt, when: Taylor was gone out 
2 OE to his farm, Dr. Johnſon and I had a ferious converſation by ourſelves on 
melancholy and madneſs; which he was, I always thought, erroneouſly 
inclined to confound together. Melancholy, like “ great wit, may be 
< near allied to madneſs ;” but there is, in my opinion, a diſtinct ſeparation 
between them. When he talked of madneſs, he was to be underſtood as 
ſpeaking of thoſe who were in any great degree diſturbed, or as it is com- » 
monly expreſſed, © troubled in mind.” Some of the ancient philoſophers held, 
regs that all deviations from right reaſon were madneſs ; dneſs ; and whoever wiſhes to 
. , ſee the opinions both of ancients. and moderns upon this ſubject, collected 


441 e * and illuſtrated with a variety of curious facts, may read Dr. Arnold's very 
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| C477 on ” of lun b Ae. 2 als, 4 A Madatn 0 Joves to be with people whom he . ; not as (Coun 
: * 7 rs A == 2 dog fears the laſh; but of whom he ſtands in awe.” I was ſtruck with the . 7 


Jeu, 4 


Lament 
= 15 / nts lee. ; Juſtice of this obſervation. To be with thoſe of whom a perſon, whoſe mind is.” 22 0 
OE 7 . . £4. 27 My wavering and dejected, ſtands in awe, repreſſes and compoſes an uneaſy -/ = wy 2 
2 7 — 5 7 5 tumult of ſpirits, and conſoles him with the ane of ſomething ; 2 5 — 4 
5 —W ſteady, and at leaſt comparatively great. u. fiat from = of 2 
FE 


, 2 FS pda ou St He added, „Madmen are all ſenſual in the lower ſtages of the diſternper, _—__ 

N. A + 2 PA. 2 They are eager for gratifications to ſooth their minds and divert their atten- BET: 

LL. fb” 17 tion from the miſery which they ſuffer : but when they. grow very ill, pl —1 lf 

| „ p Vere, il Plephure, 
J. LA, . Lan ke is too weak for them, and * ſeek for Pain y Employment, Sir, a 

| hardſhips, 


/ 7 "SF : - 
Bs, 4 « Obſervations on Inſanity,” by Thomas Arnold, M. D. London, 1782, 


5 We read in the Goſpels, that thoſe urfortunate perſons, who were poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits, *do ] 


| 0 
7 | FOO Py (which, after all, I think is the moſt probable dae of madneſs, as was firſt ſuggeſted to me by Hg U. 7 
id 22 Gone Hes my reſpectable friend Sir John Pringle,) had recodrſe to pain, tearing themſelves, and jumping 4 4101 
Comms th; $6 ſometimes into the fire, ſometimes into the water. Mr. Seward has furniſhed me with a a 00 of 
4 — ＋ 5 e remarkable anecdote in confirmation of Dr. Johnſon's obſervation, A tradeſman, who had 100 


1 


7 2 3 14 
A 1 5 cad. acquired a large fortune in London, retired from buſineſs, and went to live at Worceſter, His 7 40 


2 mind, being without its uſual occupation, and having nothing elſe to ſupply its place, preyed 
en 
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* 


Hardſhips, prevent melancholy. I ſuppoſe in all our army in America there 


was not one man who went mad.“ #%<* i EE Inn ries ph 27 


We entered ſeriouſſy upon a queſtion of much importance to me, which 


J ohnſon was pleaſed to conſider with friendly attention. I had long com- 
plained to him that. I felt myſelf diſcontented in Scotland, as too narrow a 
ſphere, and that. I wiſhed: to make my chief reſidence in London, the great 


ſcene of ambition, inſtruction, and amuſement ; a ſcene, . which was to me, 


comparatively ſpeaking, a heaven upon earth. * Jouxnsox. © Why, Sir, I 


never knew. any one who had ſuch a gt for London as you have; and I'can- 


not blame you for your with: to live there: yet, Sir, were I in your father's 


place,. I ſhould: not conſent to your ſettling there; for I have the old feudal 
notions, and I ſhould be afraid that Auchinleck would be deſerted, as you 
would ſoon: find i it more deſirable to have a country-ſeat | in a better climate. 
I own, however, that to confider it as a duty to reſide on a family eſtate is a 
prejudice; for we muſt conſider, that working-people get employment equally, . 
and the produce of land is fold equally, whether a great family reſides at 
home or not; and if the rents of an eſtate be carried to London, they return 


again in the circulation of commerce; nay, Sir, we muſt perhaps allow, that 
carrying the rents to a diſtance is a good, becauſe it contributes to that circu- 


lation.. We muſt, however, allow, that a well-regulated great family may 


improve a neighbourhood in civility and elegance, and give an example of 


good order, virtue, and piety ; and ſo its reſidence at home may be of much 
But if a great family be diſorderly and vicious, its reſidence at 
home is very pernicious to a neighbourhood. There is not now the ſame 
inducement to live in the country, as formerly ; ; the he pleaſures of ſocial life are 


much better enjoyed in town; and there is no Ponger in the « country that 
power and influence. in proprietors of land which they had in old times, and 


advantage. 


which made the country ſo agreeable to them. The Laird of Auchinleck now 
is not near ſo great a man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a hundred years 
ago.“ 

I told him, that one of my anceſtors never went from home without being 
attended by thirty men on horſeback. Johnſon's ſhrewdneſs and ſpirit of 
enquiry were exerted upon every occaſion. * Pray (ſaid he,) how did your 


anceſtor ſupport his thirty men and thirty horſes, when he went at a diſtance. 


upon itfelf, ſo that exiſtence was a torment to him. At laſt he was ſeized with the ſtone; and a 
friend who found him in one of its ſevereſt fits, having expreſſed his concern, No, no, Sir, 
({faid he,) don't pity me: what I now — is eaſe, compared with that torture of mind from 


92 : 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. Ahr 
was, that a man might paſs half a life-time in the Courts, and never have an 1777. 
opportunity of ſhewipg his abilities.” 2 
We talked ofemployment being abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the mind - 
from wearying and. growing fretful, eſpecially in thoſe who have a tendency, to 
melancholy ; and: I: mentioned to him a ſaying which ſomebody had related of 
an American ſavage, V hen an European was expatiating on all the 
as of money, this queſtion : « Will, it purchaſe , occupation ?” 
-Joanson. < Depend upon it, Sir, this ſaying is too refined for a ſavage. 
And, Sir, money will purchaſe occupation; it will purchaſe all the conve- 
niencies of life; it will purchaſe variety of ompany; it will ge all ſorts 
.of entertainment.” 
1 talked to him of Forſter g « Voyage to the Gout Seas,” which pleaſed. 
me; but I found he did not like it. © Sir, (ſaid he,) there is a great affec- 
tation of fine writing in it.“ Y BOSWELL, * „But he carries you along with 
him.” Johxsox. ce No, Sir; he: does not carry me along with him : he 
leaves me behind him: or Ather, indeed, he ſets me before him ; for he 
makes me turn over many leaves at a time.” 
On Sunday, September 12, we went to the church of Aſhbourne, which 
is one of the largeſt and moſt luminous that I have ſeen in any town of the 
fame ſize. I felt great fatisfa@tion in conſidering that I was ſupported i in my 
fondneſs, of folegn publick worſhip by the general concurrence and munifi- 
cenck, of minkind:,.-. — 
Johnſon and Taylor were fo different from each other, that I wondered at 
their preſerving ſuch an intimacy. Their having been at ſchool and college 
| together, might, in ſome degree, account for this; but Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
has furniſhed.me with a ſtronger reaſon ;. for Johnſon mentioned to him, that 
he had been told by Taylor he was to be his heir. I ſhall not take upon me 
to animadvert upon this; but certain it is, | that Johnſon paid great attention 

to Taylor. He now, however, ſaid to me, Sir, 1 love him, but I do 
not love him more; my regard for him does not increaſe. As it is ſaid in the 
Apocrypha, « his talk! is of bullocksꝰ: I do not ſuppoſe he is very fond of my 
company. His habits are by no means ſufficiently clerical : this he knows that 
J ſee; and no man likes to live under the eye of perpetual diſapprobation.“ 

1 have no doubt that a good many ſermons were compoſed for Taylor by 
Johnſon. At this time I found, upon his table, A part of one which he had 


*_ 


: Ecclefiaſticus, 8 xxxviii. v. 25. The whole chapter may be read as an admirable 
illuſtration of the ſuperiority of cultivated minds over the groſs and illiterate, 
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_ 1777-, newly begun to write ; and Concio pro Tayloro appears in one of his diaries. 
ES When to theſe circumſtances we add the internal evidence from the power of 
thinking and ſtyle, in the collection which the Reverend Mr. Hayes has 
| "publiſhed, with the /ignyficant title of © Sermons left for publication by the 
8 | | Reyerend John Taylor, LL. D.“ our conviction will be complete. | 
I, however, would not have it thought, that, Ny Taylor, though he could. 
not write like Johnſon, (as, indeed, who could ? Md not ſometimes compotre . 
ſermons as good as thoſe which we © generally have from very reſpectable 
divines. He ſhewed me one with notes on the margin in Johnſon's hand- 
writing; and I was preſent when he read another to Johnſon, that he might 
have his opinion of it, and Johnſon ſaid it was © very well.“ Theſe, we 
may be ſure, were oy Fohnſon's ; for he- was above little arts, or tricks of 
deception, ir o Sg K. 

Johnſon was by no means of opinion; that every man of a anne 
profeſſion ſhould conſider it as incumbent upon him, or as neceſſary to his 
eredit, to appear as an autour. When in the ardour of ambition for 
literary fame, I regretted to him one day that an eminent Judge had 
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| | Wc on 3 nothing of 15 and therefore would leave no perpetual monument of himſelf 
N = to poſterity. © Alas, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) what a maſs of confuſion ſhould 
1 + | we have if every Biſhop and every Judge, N N 7 hyſician, and 


Divine, were to write books.“ 
I mentioned to Johnſon a reſpectable perſon of a very Mabag mind, . who. 
had little of that tenderneſs which is common to human nature; as an inſtance 
af which, when I ſuggeſted to him that he ſhould invite his ſon, who had 
AA. been ſettled ten years in foreign parts, to come home and pay him a viſit, his 
anſwer was, No, no, let him mind his buſineſs.” Jonnson. © I do not agree 
2 * with him, Sir, in this. Getting money is not all a man's bufinefs': to culti- 
vate kindnefs is a valuable part of the buſineſs of life. 
„„ SC In the evening, Johnſon being in very good ſpirits, entertained us with 
1 ſeveral characteriſtical portraits. I regret that any of them eſcaped my 
retention and diligence. I found; from experience, that to collect my friend's 
_ converfatyoh fo as to exhibit it with any degree of its original flayour, it was 
neceſſary to write it down without delay. Fo record his fayings, after ſome 
N diſtance of time, was like preſerving or pickling long: kept and faded fruits 
5 e or other vegetables, which, when in that ſtate, have little or nothing of their 
= TR taſte when freſh. Pal of + fp 7 feu gell Aue, luer /i. Tims wf eie 
—— — I ſhall preſent my readers with a 4G of what I gathered this evening from- 7 1 
3 the * garden. oy 4e 4 — LI a 
8 3 | | ce⸗ NM 


1 mankind ſet upon it, Garrick has got a hundred thouſand pounds.” Johxsox. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. | : 
de My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great deſire to maintain the 1777. 

| literary character of his family: he was a genteel man, but did not keep up the 8 | „ re, 
; dignity: of his rank. He was ſo generally civil, that nobody thanked him for it.” A, Ro fa, l 5 

4 Did we not hear ſo much faid of Jack Wilkes, we ſhould think L — | 
more highly of his converſation. Jack has great variety of talk, Jack is e 
a ſcholar, and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But after hearing his — | 
name ſounded from pole to pole, as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we are J< i 
diſappointed in his company. He has always been art me: a I would dog C . 
Jack a kindneſs, rather than not. The conteſt is now over.“ | Ka 
« Garrick's gaiety of converſation has. delicaey and elegance : Foote makes 44 2 5M 
you laugh more; but Foote has the air of a buffoon paid for entertaining the * 2 * . 7. FAS . ; i 
company. He, indeed, well deſerves his hire.” WW, 
OM Colley Cibber once conſulted me as to one of his birth-day Odes, a 


f en time before it was wanted. I objected very freely to ſeveral paſſages. 


Cibber loſt patience, and would not read his Ode to an end. When we had 
done with criticiſm, we walked over to Richardſon's, the authour of 
4 20 Clarif,” and I wondered to find Richardſon diſpleaſed that I © did not treat 

Cibber with more rgpect. Now, Sir, to talk of re/pef for a player!” (ſmiling 

. diſdainfully). BoswELLI.« There, Sir, you are always heretical : you never 
will allow merit to a player.“ JohNsON. © Merit, Sir! what merit? Do 
you reſpect a rope-dancer, or a ballad-ſinger ?” BoswELL. © No, Sir: but 
we reſpect a great player, as a man who can conceive lofty ſentiments, and 
can expreſs them gracefully.” Jonxsown, © What, Sir, a fellow who claps a 
hump on his back, and a lump on his leg, and cries, © I am Richard theThird 2 
Nay, Sir, a ballad-ſinger is a higher man, for he does two things; he 
repeats and he ſings: there is both recitation and muſick in his performance: — ; 
the player only recites.” BOSWELL. © My dear Sir! you may turn any thing * 7 7 Ae hue 
into ridicule, I allow, that a player of farce is not entitled to reſpect ; he * 3 
does a little thing: but he who can repreſent exalted characters, and touch l 
the nobleſt paſſions, has very reſpectable powers: and mankind have agreed eee 
in admiring great talents for the ſtage. We muſt conſider, too, that a great Player 
player does what very few are capable to do: his art is a very rare faculty. L . 
can repeat Hamlet's Soliloquy, To be, or not to be, as Garrick does it?“ , 
Johxsox. © Any body may. X Jemmy, there (a boy about eight years old, 
who was in the room) will do it as well in a week.” BOSw ELI. © No, no, 
Sir: and as a proof of the merit of great acting, and of the value which 
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1 N 8 54 2 een, This was moſt . reaſoning. I was fare, for once, that I had | the 

Wi. 7 WAY . = aul f. 68. beſt ſide of the argument. X I boldly maintained the juſt diſtinction between 

My ; aa es tragedian and a mere theatrical droll ; between thoſe who rouſe our terrour 

\ 'f N —_ Ce fe FTE and pity, and thoſe who only make us laugh. « If (ſaid I) Betterton and Foote 

- | Hoi 8 2 e to walk into this room, you would reſpect Betterton much more than 
2 — Foote.” Jonnson. © If Betterton were to walk into this room with Foote, 

. . ote would ſoon drive him out eas it, Foote, Sir, quatents F oote, has Powers 
e, ee 


riour to them all. Iu 


ce I wi P ele Ae e 85 E 8 He grew very 
an vi, ter & pauſe, While a cloud 1 on bis brow, he burſt 


e out, © No, Sir; you Tala not ſee us quarrel, to make you ſport. Don't 
nf] Tu = we et; you know that it is very uncivil to pit two people againſt one another?“ 
2 e., Then, checking himſelf, and wiſhing to be more gentle, he added, I do 


I afterwards acknowledged to Johnſon that I was to blame, for I candidly 
owned, that I meant to expreſs a deſire to ſee a conteſt between Mrs. Macaulay 
and him; but then I knew how the conteſt would end; fo that I was to ſee 

him triumph. JonxsOoN. © Sir, you cannot be ſure how a conteſt will end; 


_ paſſions may be inflamed, and they may part with bitter reſentment againſt 
each other. I would ſooner keep company with a man from whom I muft 
guard my pockets, than with a man who contrives to bring me into a diſpute 
Wh ä with ſomebody that he may hear it. This is the great fault of R 
N vi . EP 2 4 Ae /(naming one of our friends) endeavouring to introduce a ſubje* upon whick he 
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ll | } 25 Lune PR: Bret Sir, he does it for inſtruction.” FJornsen, © Whatever the motive be, Sir, 
18 | r ee, the man who does ſo, does very wrong. He has no more right to inſtruct 


Dre arte W F 4, 


He . e 


may learn how to defend himſelf,” _ 
He found great fault with. a gentleman of our acquaintance * keeping a 
E bad table. Sir, (ſaid he,) when a man 1s invited to dinner, he is diſap- 
pointed if he does not get ſomething good. I. adviſed Mrs. Thrale, who has 


in an evening, as are not commonly given, and ſhe would find company 
enough come to her; for every body loves to have things which pleaſe the 


attention to the inutiæ of life and manners. /. + Choke 1 
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himſelf at ſuch a riſk, than he has to make two people geht a duel, that he 


uo card- parties at her houſe, to give ſweet-meats, and fuch good things, 


palate put in their way, without trouble or preparation.“ „Such was his — 


On Monday, 4g ous 22, when at breakfaſt, I unguardedly {aid to Dr. 


not ſay you ſhould be hanged or drowned for this; but it js very uncivil.” ; 
Dr. Taylor thought him in the wrong, and ſpoke to him privately of it; but 


and no man has a right to engage two people in a diſpute by which their 


knows two people in the Semen differ.“ BoswELL. But he told me, 


* 
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Ie thus characteriſed the Duke: of Devonſhire, grandfather, of the preſent 1777. 
repreſentative of that very reſpectable family:p; He was not a. man of ſuperiour "XZ 
abilities, but he was a man ſtrictly faithful to his word. If, for-inſtance; he 
hadi promiſed you an acorn, and none had grown that year in his Woods, he F 
would not have contented himſelf with: that excuſe; he would have ſent to . 
Denmark for it. So unconditional was he in keeping his word; ſo. high a8 4 , 
to the point of Honour.“ This was a WIG — ny from the Tory Johnſon. oY * | 
to the virtue of a great Whig nobleman. 9 1 5 7 2 

Mr. Burke's Letter to the Sheriffs df Briſtol, on n the affairs of America, . 90 85 . 
being mentioned, Johnſon cenſured the compoſition much, and he ridiculed euere. Je 7 24. © 
5 the definition of a free government, via. For any practical purpoſe, it is *. a; 
what the people think ſ07.”—<*F will let the: King gf France govern me on 

.. thoſe conditions, (ſaid he, ) for it is to be governed juſt as I pleaſe.” And 

wen Dr. Taylor talked of a girb being _ to a pariſh workhouſe, and aſked 
bow much ſhe could be obliged to work. © Why, (faid Johnſon, as much as 
£0 ee and wllat is. chat d as much as be thinks reaſonable.” 
Dr. Johnſon obligingly propoſed t to carry me td ſee Iſlam, a romantick 
dene, now now belonging to a family of the name of Port, but formerly the ſeat 
of the Congreves. I ſippoſe it is well deſcribed in ſome of the Tours. 
Johnſon deſeribed it diſtinctiy and vividly, at which I could not but expreſs 5 
to him my wonder; becauſe, though my eyes, as he obſerved, were better 
chan his, Þ could not by any means equal him in repreſenting viſible objects. 
F ſaid, the difference between us in this reſpect was as that between a man 
who has a bad inſtrument, but plays well on it, and a man who has a good r 
inſtrument, on which he can: play very imperfectly. 7 Fan u ge 4. . u | . 
J recolle& a very fine amphitheatre, ſurrounded with hills covered with 
wood, and walks neatly formed along the fide of a rocky ſteep, on the 
quarter next the houſe, with receſſes under projections of rock, over- 
ſhadowed- with trees; in one of which receſſes, we were told, Congreve 
wrote his. © Old Bachelor.” We viewed a remarkable natural curioſity at 
Iſlam; two rivers burſting near each other from the rock, not from immediate 
ſprings, but after having run for many miles under ground. Plott, in his 
« Hiſtory. of Staffordſhire*,” gives an account of this curioſity ; but Johnſon 
4 would not believe i it, PUN we had the atteſtation of the gardener, who ſaid, 
he had put in corks, where the river Manyfold ſinks into the ground, and had 
 eatched them in a net, placed before one of the openings where the water 


7 Edit. 2, p. 53. | | 8 Page 89. 
| ON burſts 
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1777. burſts out. Indeed, fuch ſubterrancous vary bo water are _ in various 


Tut. 68. PRO of our olobe?. * 
Talking of Dr. Johnſon? 8 e to Milieve my things, I 


yp f 5 age 5 Cv | ventured to ſay, © Sir, you come near Hume's argument againſt miracles, 
TE Les ok =, 2 "IH 41 © That it is more probable witneſſes ſhould lie, or be miſtaken, than that they 
11 . his ſhould happen.” Jounso0n. “ Why, Sir, H ume, taking the propoſition 


2 FO 2 hr un —__ ' imply, is right. But the Chriſtian revelation is not proved by the miracles 
1 alone, but as connected with pro hecies, and with the doctrines i in confirma- 
13355 moe” "pp . tion of which the muracles were wrought.” / FSR 
| 5 He repeated his obſervation, that the differences among Chriſtians are 
really of no Mn er « For inſtance, (ſaid he,) if a Proteſtant objects 4 
to a Papiſt, You worſhip 1 images; the Papiſt can 'anſwer, © I do not inſiſt <7 55 
on your doing it; you may be a very good Papiſt without it: I do it only — 
22 as a help to my devotion.” I faid, the great article of Chriſtianity 1s the 241 
7 a [on e revelation of immortality. Johnſon admitted it was. x ie #23 
D | In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was on a viſit at Dr. Taylor S 1 r 
= . 7 8 attempted. to diſpute with Johnſon in favour of Mungo Campbell, who ſhot dd 
1 15 Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune, upon his having fallen, when retreating from Joo 
| his Lordſhip, , who he believed was about to ſeize his gun, as he had 
' threatened to do. He ſaid, he ſhould: have done juſt a Campbell did. 
JohxsoN. © Whoever would do as Campbell did, deſerves to be hanged ; not 
that I could, as a juryman, have found him legally guilty of murder; but I 
am glad they found means to convict him.“ The gentleman-farmer ſaid, *« A 
poor man has as much honour as, a rich man; and Campbell had hat to 
: ry defend.” Johnſon exclaimed, * ger! man has no honour.” The Engliſh 
3 | pyeoman, not diſmayed, proceeded: & Tora Eglintoune was a damned fool 
do run on upon Campbell, after being warned that Campbell would ſhoot 
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"* 4 -” / him if he did.” Johnſon, who could not bear any thing like ſwearing, angrily 
h low — 5 replied, He was not a damned fool: he only thought too well of Campbell. 
| By i 2 _— He did not believe Campbell would be ſuch a damned ſcoundrel, as to do fo 


_ 


J ae « Aamned a thing.” His emphaſis on damned, accompanied with Ae 4 2 
„„ Iooks, reproved his opponent's want of decorum in his preſence. A 
1225 | Ilu⸗alking of the danger of being mortified by rejection, when. making 

approaches to the acquaintance of the great, I obſerved, © I am, however, 'q 


q.. 1. ] rw} her + bs generally for trying, Nothing venture, nothing have.” Jornson. © Very {4 50 
1. N be true, Sir; but I have always been more afraid of failing, - than hopeful of 4 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 167 
fuccefs,” And, indeed, though he had all juſt reſpect for rank, no man 1777. 
ever leſs courted the favour of the great. 22 
During this interview at Aſhbourne, Johnſon ſeemed to be more n 9 
ſocial, cheerful, and alert, than I had almoſt ever feen him. He was prompt 

on great occaſions and on ſmall. Taylor, who praiſed every thing of his own 
to exceſs, in fhort, © whoſe geeſe were all ſwans,” as the proverb fays, 
expatiated on the excellence of his bull-dog, which he told us was <« perfectly 

well ſhaped.” Johnſon, after examining the animal attentively, thus repreſſed: 

the vain-glory of our hoſt— No, Sir, he is not well ſhaped ; for there 1s 

not the quick tranſition from the thickneſs of the fore-part to the zenuity—the- 

thin part—behind, which a bull-dog ought to have.” This tenutty, was the only 

hard word that I heard him uſe during this interview, and it will be obſerved, 
he inſtantly put another expreſſion: in its place. Taylor ſaid, a ſmall bull- 

dog was as good as a large one. Johx sow. No, Sir; for, in proportion 
10 his ſize, he has ſtrength : and your argument would prove, that a good 7 5 
bull-dog may be as ſmall as a mouſe.” It was amazing how he entered with 
perſpicuity and keenneſs upon every ching that occurred in converſation. Ng 
men, whom I know, would no more think of diſcuſſing a queſti 22 
bull-dog, than of attacking a bull. 2 . io, 2 3 
I cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats in my memory concern ing 

= tie great ſubject of this work to be loſt. Though a ſmall particular may Tm N 
appear trifling to ſome, it will be reliſhed by others; while every little ſpark ; 2 g 
adds ſomething to. the general blaze: and to pleaſe the true, candid, warm J 
admirers of Johnſon, and in any degree increaſe the ſplendour of his reputa- Y 
tian, I bid defiance to the ſhafts of ridicule, or even of malignity. Showers of 6-457 . 
them have been. diſcharged at my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides; yet 993 
it ſtill, fails unhurt along the ſtream of time, and, as an . upon Johnſon, IX 


«.Purſues the triumph, and B: + 004 of the, Ile, ku. 2 
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together, and « pored” for ſome time with placid indolence upon an artificial © ol * tre Ghel; «4. ,.. 
water-fall, which Dr. Taylor had made by building a ſtrong dyke of ſtonnre - * 
acroſs the river behind his garden. It was now ſomewhat obſtrufted by; „ 
branches of trees and other rubbiſh; which had come down the river and ſettled 
cloſe to it. Johnfon, partly from a defire to ſee it play more freely, and partly - 
from that inclination to activity which will animate, at times, the moſt inert and 
fugeiſh mortal, took a long pole which was lying on the bank; and puſhed: 
down ſeveral parcels of this wreck with painful aſſiduity, while I ſtood quietly. 


By wondering to behold the ſage thus curiouſly T_T and ſmiling with an: 
humorous: 


% 
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2 „ 1%. humorous ſatisfaction each time when he carried his» point. He wockend- dll 
5 68, he was quite out of breath; and having found a large dead cat ſo heavy that 


. | 
\ ; * he could not move it after ſeveral efforts, Come, (ſaid he, throwing down 
the pole, ) you' ſhall take it now * vhieh J accordingly did, and- beide afreſh 
man, ſoon made the eat tumble over the caſcade. This may be laughed at 
eas too trifling to record; but it is a ſmall characteriſtick trait in the Flemiſn 
4. 


picture which I give of my friend, and in which, therefore, I mark the moſt 
a TS „ particulars. And let it be remernbered, that ſop at mw is one 
he ft the inſtructive apologues of antiquity. 
2 475 I menti ned an old gentleman of our acquaintance whoſe memory Was 
"be for 2 3 2 to fail. —Jonxsow. There muſt be a diſeaſed mind, where there T 
4 ot 5 is a failure of memory at ſeventy. A man's head, Sir, miiſt be morbid if he fails 410 ad 
| ſo ſoon. * My friend, being now himſelf ſixty- eight, might think thus: but I 455 
imagine, that threeſcore and ten, the Pſalmiſt's period of ſound human life, in later 2 
p: ages may have a failure, though there be no diſeaſe in the conſtitution. x in 
. ao Talking of Rocheſter's Poems, he faid, he had given them to Mr. Steevelb“ {« 
5 1 to caftrare for the edition of the Poets, to which he was to write. Prefaces. 
oY Dr. Taylor (the only time I ever heard him ſay any thing witty "y ob⸗ 0 
REN | ſerved, that * if Rocheſter had been caſtrated himſelf, his exceptionable poems 
5 * 8580 ir 2 would not have been written.“ I aſked if Burnet had not given a good Life 
of Rocheſter. 'Joanson. © We have a good, Death : there 1 is not, much Life.” 
I aſked whether Prior's Poems were to be printed entire: _ Johnſon. faid they 
were. I mentioned Lord Hailes's cenſure of Prior, in his Preface to a 
collection of Sacred Poems,“ by various hands, publiſhed by him at 
Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he mentions, © thoſe i impure tales 
— which will be the eternal opprobrium of their 1 ingenious authour.“ Johxsox. 
2 Sir, Lord Hailes has forgot. There is nothing in Prior that will excite 
Go oy J to lewdneſs. If Lord Hailes thinks there is, he muſt be more combuſtible 
44 than other people.” .I inſtanced the tale of « Paulo Purgant and his Wife.” 
ft 7 12 580 Johxsox. Sir, there is nothing there, hut that his, wife wanted to be kiſſed, 
. when poor Paulo vas out of pocket. No, Sir, Prior is a lady's book. No 
E. NN 22 Ady is aſhamed to have it ſtanding in her library. 73. 
- | 4 i The hypochondriack diſorder being mentioned, Dr. Johnſon. dd o not. think 
FF it ſo common as I ſuppoſed,—< Dr. Taylor (faid he) is the ſame. one day as 
another. Burke and Reynolds are the ſame. Beauclerk, except when in pain, 
ö K gt, 1 the ſame.” Jam not fo myſelf; but this I do. not mention commonly. * 
431 5 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
_ I complained of a wretched changefulneſs, ſo that I could not preſerve, for 


any long continuance, the ſame views of any thing. It was moſt comfortable Fiat, 68. 


to me: to experience, in Dr. Johnſon's company, a relief from this uneaſinefs. 


His ſteady vigorous mind held firm before me thoſe objects which my own 


feeble and tremulous imagination frequently preſented, in ſuch a wavering 
1 that my reaſon could not judge well of them. | 


r. Johnſon adviſed me to-day, to have as many books about me as I 


N that I might read upon any ſubject upon which I had a deſire 
for inſtruction at the time. © What you read then (ſaid he) you will 
remember ; but if you have not a book immediately ready, and the ſubject 
moulds in your mind, it is a chance if you again have a deſire to ſtudy it.” 
He added, If a man never has an eager deſire for inſtruction, he ſhould 
preſcribe a taſk for himſelf, But it is better when a man reads from im- 
mediate inclination,” | 
He repeated a good many lines of Horace's  Odes, while we _ in the 
chaiſe. I remember particularly the Ode * Eben fugaces.” 

He faid, the diſpute as to the comparative excellence of Homer or Virgil * 
was inaccurate. © We muſt conſider (ſaid he) whether Homer was not the 
greateſt poet, though Virgil may have produced the fineſt poeng. Virgil 
was indebted to Homer for the whole invention of the ſtructure of gs 
poem, and for many of his beauties.” _ 
He told me, that Bacon was a favourite authour with him; but Re had 
never read his works till he was compiling the Engliſh Dictionary, in which, 
he faid, I might ſee Bacon very often quoted. Mr. Seward recollects his having 


mentioned, thac a Dictionary of the Engliſh language might be compiled 1 2 „ 7 1 
Ade, 


from Bacon's writings alone, Tand that he had once an intention of giving an 
edition of Bacon, at leaſt of his Engliſh works, and writing the Life of that 
great man. Had he executed this intention, there can be no doubt that he 
would have done it in a moſt maſterly manner. Mallet's Life of Bacon has 


no inconſiderable merit as an acute and elegant diſſertation relative to its ſub- = ee .*—= 


ject; but Mallet's mind was not comprehenſive enough to embrace, the vaſt 
extent of Lord Verulam's genius and reſearch. Dr. Warburton "therefore 


N 1 informed by Mr. Langton, that a great many years ago he was preſent he this 


' | queſtion was agitated between Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Burke ; and, to uſe Johnſon's phraſe, they 
* talked their beſt ;” Johnſon for Homer, Burke for Virgil. It may well be ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the ableſt and moſt brilliant conteſts that ever was exhibited, How much muſt 


we regret that it has not been preſerved, 
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HE LIFE OF DR JOHNSON, J 
obſerved „with witty juſtneſs, © that Mallet in his Life of Bacon had forgotten 
that he was a philoſopher ; and if he ſhould write the Life of the Duke of 
Marlborough, which he had undertaken to do, he would probably forget that 
he was a General.” | C | 
| Wiſhing to be fatisfied what degree of truth there was in a ſtory which. 
a friend of Johnſon's and mine had told me to his diſadvantage, F mentioned. 
it to him in direct terms; and it was to this effect: that a gentleman who 
had lived in great intimacy with him, ſhewn him much kindneſs, and even 
relieved him from a ſpunging-houſe, having afterwards fallen into bad circum- 
ſtances, was one day, when Johnſon was at dinner with him, ſeized for debt, 
and carried to priſon; that Johnſon ſat ſtill undiſturbed, and went on eating 
and drinking; upon which the gentleman's filter, who was preſent, could not 
ſuppreſs her indignation : © What, Sir, (ſaid ſhe,) are you ſo unfeeling, 


as not even to offer to g0 to my brother in his diſtreſs; you who have 


been fo much obliged to him?“ And that Johnſon anſwered, «Madam, 
I owe him no obligation ; what he did for me he would have done for a 


5 dog.” 


Johnſon aſſured me, that the tory was abſolutely falſe ; but like a man 
conſcious of being in the right, and deſirous of completely vindicating him- 
ſelf from ſuch a charge, he did not arrogantly reſt on a mere denial, and on 


his general character, but proceeded thus :—< Sir, I was very intimate with 


that gentleman, and was once relieved by him from an arreſt ; but I never 
was preſent when he was arreſted, never knew that he was arreſted, and I 
believe he never was in difficulties after the time when he relieved me. 1 
loved him much; yet, in talking of his general character, I may have ſaid, 
though I do not remember that I ever did ſo, that as his generoſity proceeded 


from no principle, but was a part of his profuſion, he would do for a dog 


what he would do for a friend : but I never applied this remark to any par- 
ticular inſtance, and certainly not to his kindneſs to me. If a profuſe man, 
who does not value his money, and gives a large ſum to a whore, gives half 
as much, or an equally large ſum to relieve a friend, it cannot be eſteemed 
as virtue. This was all that I could ſay of that gentleman - and, if ſaid at 
all, it muſt have been ſaid after his death Sir, I would have gone to the 
world's end to relieve him. The remark about the dog, if made by me, 


was ſuch a fally as might eſcape one when painting a man highly.” 


On Tueſday, September 23, Johnſon was remarkably cordial to me. It 
being neceſſary for me to return to Scotland ſoon, I had fixed on the next 
day for my ſetting out, and I felt a tender concern at the thought of parting 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
with him. He had, at this time, frankly communicated to me many parti- 


I happened to mention that the expence of my jaunt would come to much 
more than I had computed, he ſaid, Why, Sir, if the expence were to be 
an inconvenience, you would have reaſon to regret it: but, if you have had 
the money to ſpend, I know not that you could have purchaſed as much 


pleaſure with it in any other way.” ,7 Ee from (ha. eye thn ng, L. foes 


During this interview at Aſhbourne, Johnſon and I frequently talked with 
wonderful pleaſure of mere trifles which had occurred in our tour to the 
Hebrides ; for it had left a moſt agreeable and OY . upon his 
mind. 

He found fault with me for uſing the phraſe to make money. Don't you 
ſee (ſaid he) the proper of it? To make money is to coin it: Jo 
ſhould ſay get money.” The phraſe, however, is, I think, pretty current. 
But Johnſon was at all times jealous of infractions upon the genuine Engliſh 
language, and prompt to repreſs colloquial barbariſms; ſuch as, pledging 
myſelf, for undertaking ; line, for department or branch, as, the civil line, the 
banking line. 


only ſignify ſomething of which an image can be formed in the mind. We 
may have an idea or image of a mountain, a tree, a building; but we cannot 
ſurely have an idea or image of an argument or propoſition. Yet we hear the 
ſages of the law © delivering their ideas upon the queſtion under conſideration ;” 


and the firft ſpeakers in parliament * entirely coinciding in the idea which has 


been ably ſtated by an honourable member; —or © reprobating an idea uncon- 
ſtitutional, and fraught with the moſt dangerous anfange to a great and 
free country.” Johnſon called this © modern cant.“ b 

I perceived that he pronounced the word heard, as if ſpelt with a double e, 
Beerd, inſtead, of ſounding it herd, as is moſt uſually done.“ He faid, his 
reaſon was, that if it were pronounced herd, there would be a ſingle exception 


from the Engliſh pronunciation of the ſyllable ear, and he thee it better no 3 
to have that exception. , den. hal tiny C ⁰,, hnmmy Paw fares jo 


He praiſed Granger's * Ode on Solitude,” in Dodſley's collection, and 
repeated, with great energy, the exordiu m 


« O Solitude, romantick maid, 
« Whether by nodding towers you tread ; 2 
c Or haunt the deſart's trackleſs gloom, „ 
* Or hover o'er the yawning tomb; 
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culars, which are inſerted in this work in their proper places; and once, when tat. 68. 


He was particularly indignant againſt the almoſt univerſal uſe 
of the word idea in the ſenſe of notion or opinion, when it is clear that idea can 
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1777. ec Or climb the Andes' clifted ſide, 
Etat. 68. * Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide ; OS 4 


« Or, ſtarting from your half- -year's ſleep, 

From Hecla view the thawing deep; 
% Or, at the purple dawn-of day, 

% Tadnor's marble waſtes ſurvey.” 


13 Hd mee, 
J 7 449 {{ Seal frns 
„ — * . 
obſerving, oy This, Sir, 1s very noble.” 04 
In the evening our gentleman- farmer, and two others, entertained them- 

ſelves and the company with a great number of tunes on the fiddle. Johnſon 
deſired to have Let ambition fire thy mind,” played over again, and 
appeared to give a patient attention to it; though he owned to me that he 

was very inſenſible to the power of muſick. I told him, that it affected me 

to ſuch a degree, as often. to agitate my nerves painfully, producing 1 in my 
mind alternate ſenſations of pathetick dejection, ſo that I was ready to ſhed 
tears; and of daring reſolution, ſo that I was inclined to ruſh into the thickeſt 

part of a battle. * Sir, (faid he,) I ſhould never hear it, if it made me ſuch „ 

A fool. mY . Aer ap. © — e. I wat 2 — tr 


Much of the effect of muſick, I am fatisfied, is owing: to aſſociation , 
of ideas. That air, which inſtantly and irreſiſtibly excites in the Swiſs, when 2 
in a foreign land, the maladie du pais, has, I am told, no intrinſick power , 
of ſound. And I know from my own experience, that Scotch reels, though 
briſk, make me melancholy, becauſe I uſed to hear them in my early years, 


at a time when Mr. Pitt called for ſoldiers & from the mountains of the 

north,” and numbers of brave Highlanders were going abroad, never to / 

return. Whereas the airs in «© The Beggar's Opera,” many of. which are 

very ſoft, never fail to render me gay, becauſe they are aſſociated with the 5 

warm ſenſations and high ſpirits of London This evening, while ſome of 

1) | alc ern Con the tunes of ordinary compoſition were played with no great ſkill, my frame | :, 
wp was agitated, and. Iwas conſcious of a generous attachment to Dr. Johnſon, as 


* * cnet bets? 710 


. bet. my preceptor and friend, mixed with an affectionate regret that he was an /«« 
4 * * L old man, whom J ſhould probably loſe in a ſhort time. I thought I could * 
Has Sher 0H defend him at the point of my ſword. My reverence and affection for him 7 
Hes 4-1 {7 7 th were in full glow. I ſaid to him, 5 My. dear Sir, we mult meet every year, "= 
if you don't quarrel with me.” Joaxsow “ Nay, Sir, you are more likely 4. 
7 » "ler" / et 
Thee 4 —00 quarrel with me, than J with you. My regard for you is greater almoſt * 2 


=. bone than I have words to expreſs ; but I do not chooſe to be always repeating it, „ 
5 1 Gi ‚— 2 3 write © 
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write it down in the firſt leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt of it 1777. 
„5 — | | „ | | V 3 1 8 bs 
at, "Hs 


5 talkedgo him of miſery being © the doom of man,” in this life, as diſ- 
played iff his © Vanity of Human Wiſhes.” Yet I obſerved that things 
| were done upon the ſuppoſition of happineſs; grand houſes were built, fine 
gardens were made, ſplendid places of publick amuſement were contrived, 
and crowded with company. Joanson. “ Alas, Sir, theſe are all only ſtruggles 
for happineſs. When I firſt entered Ranelagh, it gave an expanſion and gay 
ſenſation to my mind, ſuch as I never experienced any where elſe. But, as 
Xerxes wept when he viewed his immenſe army, and conſidered that not one 
f that, great multitude would be alive a hundred years afterwards, ſo it went 
my h er that there was not one in all that brilliant circle, that 
was not afraid to go home and think ; Hut that the thoughts of each individual . 4. 
there, would be diſtreſſing WIH alone.” This reflection was experimentally AA G . ——_—_—_— 
julf.” "ThT Tecling of. languor ?, . which ſucceeds the animation of. gaiety, is ..... 
itſelf a very ſevere pain; and when the mind is then vacant, a thouſand 5 Zu. . 
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garden, at a pretty late hour, in a ſerene autumn night, looking up to the / / 
heavens, I directed the diſcourſe to the ſubject of a future ſtate. My friend > 
was in a. placid and moſt benignant frame. © Sir, (ſaid he,) I do not imagine 
that all things will be made clear to us immediately after death, but that the 
ways of Providence will be explained to us very gradually.” I ventured to aſk 
him whether although the words of ſome texts of Scripture ſeemed ſtrong in 
ſupport of the dreadful doctrine of an eternity of puniſhment, we might not 
hope that the denunciation was figurative, and would not literally be executed. 


— 


* 
| od . 


$ Pope mentions, | 
* Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair,” 
But J recolle& a couplet quite appoſite to my ſubje in ( Virtue, an Ethick Epiſtle,” a beau- 
tiful and inſtructive poem, by an anonymous writer, in 1758; who, treating of pleaſure in 
excels; fave, | 


4% Till languor, ſuffering on the rack of .bliſs 75 
5 Confeſs that man was never made for this. | 
he Cotes [tes mil Con CH. JogNsON. 
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174 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
177). JOHNSON. © Sir, you are to conſider the intention of puniſhment in a future 
Tes. . ſtate. We have no reaſon to be ſure that we ſhall then be no longer liable 
to offend againſt Gop. We do „ that even the angels are quite in 
a ſtate of ſecurity ; nay we. nov t ſome of them have fallen. It may, 
"* therefore, perhaps be neceſſary, I in order to preſerve both men and angels in 
{ 7 FP et] 22 * ſtate of rectitude, that they ſhould have continually before them the 
* 12 el puniſhment of thoſe who have deviated from it; but we may hope that by 
l. Sire * ſome other means a fall from rectitude may be prevented. Some of the 
= A 922 Ca. s texts of Scripture upon this ſubje& are, as yu obſerve, indeed ſtrong; but 
| | HIV} 45 eue i? * they may admit of a mitigated interpretation.” He talked to me upon this 
. | l aweful and delicate queſtion in a gentle tone, and as if afraid d to be 


rot lek a 14 ney L "After ſupper I accompanied him to his apartment; and at my requeſt he 
, 4 i 4E LN. dictated to me an argument in fayour of the negro who was then claiming 
COLT 2 3 his liberty, in an action in the Court of Seſſion in Scotland“. He had 
22 always been very zealous againſt ſlavery in every form, in which I with all 
St ] deference thought that he diſcovered © a zeal without knowledge.” Upon 
, 22 el, one occaſion, when in company with ſome very grave men at Oxford, his toaſt 
Lt ef . 2 , „ Vas, © Here's to the next inſurrection of the negroes in the Weſt-Indies. 
bl 257 far. Hater, 2 His violent prejudice againſt our Weſt- Indian and American ſettlers appeared 
W whenever there was an opportunity. Towards the concluſion of his cc Taxation 
o 1 uo Tyranny,” he ſays, © how is it that we hear the loudeſt yelps for liberty 
among the drivers of negroes?” and in his converſation with Mr. Wilkess, 
he aſked, «© Where did Beckford and Trecothick learn Engliſh?” That 
Trecothick could both ſpeak and write good Engliſh is well known. I myſelf 
Vas favoured with his correſpondence. concerning the brave Corſicans. And that 
Beckford could ſpeak it with a ſpirit of honeſt reſolution even to his Majeſty, 
1 3 33 as his faithful Lord-Mayor of London, 18 commemorated by the noble 
EE a ag x i — monument erected to him in Guildhall. 
merry Hy c 55 3 When J ſaid now to Johnſon, that I was afraid I kept him too late up. 
1 . <« No, Sir, (faid he,) I don't care though I fit all night with you.” This 
= . rad! . was an animated ſpeech from a man in his ſixty-ninth year. 
1 4. Cefn: . 2 Had I been as attentive not to diſpleaſe him as I ought to have been, I 
i know not but this vigil might have been fulfilled; but I unluckily entered 


4 'This being laid up ſomewhere amid 1 my multiplicity of Papers at Auchinleck, has eſcaped 


, I. ſearch for this work ; but, when found, I ſhall take care that my readers ſhall have it. 
| | See page 88 of this volume, 


upon 


| { decilive. LJ AA, L 2 44 Jaerte. _— 41 — Wells «<> Ge . - 4: and 
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upon the controverſy concerning the right of Great-Britain to tax America, 


176 
7. 


and attempted to argue in favour of our fellow-ſubje&ts on the other ſide Fd 68, 


of the Atlantick, I infiſted that America might be very well governed, 
and made to yield a ſufficient revenue by the means of influence, as exem- 
plified 1n Ireland, while the people might be pleaſed with the imagination 


of their participating of the Britiſh conſtitution, by having a body of re- 


preſentatives without whoſe conſent money could not be exacted from them. 
Johnſon could not bear my thus oppoſing his avowed opinion, which he had 
exerted himſelf with an extreme degree of heat to enforce; and the violent 
agitation into which he was thrown while anſwering, or rather reprimanding 
me, alarmed me ſo that I heartily repented of my having unthinkingly 
introduced the ſubject. I myſelf however grew warm, and the change was 


great, from the calm ſtate of philoſophical diſcuſſion 1 in which we LNG: a little | et 


before been pleaſingly employed. 
I talked of the corruption of the Britiſh parliament, in which I edged 
that any queſtion, however unreaſonable or unjuſt, might be carried by a 


venal majority; and I | ſpoke with high admiration of the Roman Senate, as 

if compoſed of men ſincerely Jeifous to refolve what they ſhould think beſt 
for their country. My friend would allow no ſuch character to the Roman 
Senate; and he maintained that the Britiſh parliament was not corrupt, and 
that there was no occaſion to corrupt its members, aſſerting, that there was 
hardly ever any queſtion of great importance before parliament, any queſtion 
in which a man might not very well vote either upon one ſide or the other. 


—— ſ— cc ̃ — 


He ſaid there had been none in his time except that reſpecting America. 


We were fatigued by the conteſt, which was produced by my want of 


caution; and he was not then in the humour to ſlide into eaſy and cheerful 
talk. It therefore ſo ee that we were after an hour or two very willing 


to ſeparate and go to bed. e 2 my Z; 2 * "IF 


vane" La for nd Fu c a Phage 


On Wedneſday, September 2 24, T went into Dr. Johnſon's room before he 
got up, and finding that the ſtorm of the preceding night was quite laid, I fat 


down upon his bed-ſide, and he talked with as much readineſs and good- 
humour as ever. He recommended to me to plant a conſiderable part of a 
large mooriſh farm which I had purchaſed, and he made ſeveral calculations 
of the expence and profit, for he delighted in exerciſing his mind on the 
ſcience of numbers. He preſſed upon me the importance of planting at the 
firſt in a very ſufficient manner, quoting the ſaying “ n bello non licet bis 


efrare; and adding * this is equally true in planting,” _ 
I ſpoke 
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3 Tex AA e / would be a ſingular favour confer'd on one who has it not in her power to make 


_ , bee. my 85 e a other return but her moſt grateful thanks, and fincereft prayers tack his W 
. C. wn 4% though, * 2 in time, and in a Bleſſed eternity. 
9 EC 4 208 1 morn.” 
3 g / 1 „ lf & tC a : 
; _ YO ads WO WE From this meeting at Aſhbourne I derived a 8 acceſſion to my 
| f She Datos 4 72 2  Johnſonian ſtore. J communicated my original Journal to Sir William 
. 1s go. Forbes, in whom I have always placed deſerved confidence; and what he 


bare De youre 


Sus 06. was not on account of his good table alone that Johnſon viſited him often, 


PI a 4 & hare.” —© My compliments 8 F * Pl un On TR hare or 


fret : inet be wor het 
1 poſt- chaiſe from the Green Man, a very good inn at Aſhbourne, the miſtreſs 
5 7 of which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, cutgſeying very low, preſented me 


Bs net . 
e „ en with an engraving of the ſign of her houſe; to which ſhe had ſubjoined, in 
982 bug rn 0 her own hand-writing, an addreſs in ſuch ſingular fimplicity of ſtyle, that 1 


? OH, Johnſon, that my readers will, I hope, grant me their indulgence for here 


__ * 2 I Y 
. 
| FY 
— 
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I ſpoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's hoſpitality ; and as evidence that it it 


1777. 


I mentioned a little anecdote which had u pe friend's dogg: 53. and 


Le tans oi 


ments to you, and begs you will dine with him to-morrow. He has got a 


e 


rabbit.” * 
After breakfaſt I departed, and ane my journey northwards. I 0b my 


have preſerved i it paſted upon one of the boards of my original Journal at 
this time, and ſhall here inſert it for the amuſement of my readers: 


« M. KILL I N G LE Y's duty waits upon Mr. Befwell, 156 exceedin ply 
oli ged to him for this favour ; whenever he comes this way, hopes for à continuance 
43 of the ſame. Would Mr. Boſwell name the houſe to his extenſive acquaintance, it 


A 
7 i— wrote to me concerning it is ſo much to my credit as the biographer of 


inſerting it, It is not once or twice going over it (ſays Sir William) that 
will fatisfy me; for I find in it a high degree of inſtruction as well as enter- 
tainment; and I derive more benefit from Dr. Johnſon's admirable diſcuſſions 
than I ſhould be able to draw from his perſonal converſation; for, I ſuppoſe 
there is not a man in the world to whom he diſcloſes his ſentiments ſo freely 

as to yourſelf.” 7: 5 Pd 4 Far: K & 7 eee * Gar] 1h 
I cannot omit a ! Ae wah ich 1 at Edenſor-inn, cloſe 
Ra Chatſworth, to ſurvey the magnificence of which I had gone a conſiderable 


away out of my road to Scotland. The inn was then kept by a very Jolly 
landlord, 


2 ſhould be more vivid at a diſtance than when near. I wiſh you may find 


Johnſon, the great writer; Oddity, as they call him. 
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kinder; whoſe name I think was Malton. 
I inquired who this Dr. 


Johnſon was, that I might hear mine hoſt's notion of him. © Sir, (ſaid he,) 
He's the greateſt 
writer in England; he writes for the es he has a correſpondence 
abroad, and lets them know what's going on.” 

My friend, who had .a thorough dependance upon the authenticity of my 
relation without any «embellifhment, as falſabood or fiction is too gently called, 
laughed a good deal at this repreſentation of himſelt. 


Mr. Bosweir to Dr. Jonnson. 


ce My DEAR $12, * Edinburgh, Sept. 29, 777. 


B the firſt poſt 1 inform you of my ſafe arrival at my own houſe, 
and that L had the as ol of OE my wife and children all in good 


health. | 
_ When J look rock upon our late interview, it appears to me to have 
anſwered expectation better than almoſt any ſcheme of happineſs that I ever put 
in execution. My Journal is ſtored with wiſdom and wit; and my memory is 
filled with the recollection of lively and affectionate feelings, which now, I 
think, yield me more ſatisfaction than at the time when they were firſt 
excited. I have experienced this upon other occaſions. 1 will be obliged 


to you if you will explain it to me; for it ſeems wonderful that pleaſure 


1.7 yourſelf in the humour to do me this favour; but I flatter myſelf with no 
woe: ftrong hope of it; for I have obſerved, that unleſs upon- very ſerious 
„ us, occaſions, your letters to me are not anſwers to thoſe which I write.” 


' i 


_ cowardly caution as gave me no pleaſure, 
" of '/ "8 0 E 


[I then expreſſed to him much uneaſineſs that J had mentioned to him the 


name of the gentleman who had told me the ſtory ſo much to his diſadvan- 


tage, the truth | of which he had completely refuted ; for that my having done 
ſo might be interpreted as a breach of confidence, and offend one whoſe 


ſociety I valued :—therefore earneſtly requeſting that no notice might be 
taken of it to any body, till I ſhould be in London, and have an opportunity 
to talk it over with the gentleman. ] 


To JamEs BosWELL, EY. 
5 D EAR SIR, 
MOL will wonder, or you have wondered, why no letter has come 
from me. What you wrote at your return, had in it ſuch a ſtrain of 


I could not well do what you 


A a wiſhed ; 


He happened to mention that 


«the celebrated Dr. Johnſon had been in his houſe.” Atat. 68. 
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178 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1777- wiſhed; I had no need to vex you with a refuſal, I have ſeen Mr. -———; 
12 and as to him have ſet all right, without /any inconvenience, ſo far as I know, 
to you. Mrs. Thrale had forgot the ſtory. You may now be at eaſe. 

« And at eaſe I certainly wiſh you, for the kindneſs that you ſhowed in 
coming ſo long a Journey to ſee me. It was pity to keep you ſo long in 
pain, but, upon reviewing the matter, I do not fee what I could have done 
better than as I did. ES, | | 

ce] hope you found at your return my dear enemy and all her little people 
} : ths quite well, and had no reaſon to repent your journey. I think on it with 


great gratitude. 
« ] was not well when you left me at the Doctor's, and I grew worſe; yet 
J ſtaid on, and at Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, however, did not make 
me worſe; and when I came to London I complied with a ſummons to go to 
Brighthelmſton, where I ſaw Beauclerk, and ſtaid three days. | 
« Our club has recommenced laſt Friday, but I was not there. Langton 
„ tl” /-- has another wench®*. Mrs. Thrale is in hopes of a young brewer. They got 
Ld ferns == by their trade laſt year a very large ſum, and their expences are proportionate. {hal 4 
> * of « Mrs. Williams's health is very bad. And I have had for ſome time a Fa- uk 
very difficult and laborious reſpiration, but I am better by purges, abſtinence, A ft? 4 +, 
and other methods. I am yet however much behind-hand in my health and reſt, is; '7 © uh 


Fr E- | « Dr. Blair's ſermons are now univerſally commended# but let him think het 85 Fr 
| that 1 had the honour of firſt ger -d and firſt "Og his excellencies. 1 did 445 1 


: 9 great honour, and I Ss met with ok that diſpleaſed you. I ſtaid a 
Vat Aſhbourne, not much pleaſed, yet aukward at departing. I then went to 


hace 2 9 . ; . Lichfield, where I found my friend at Stowhill 7 very dangerouſly diſeaſed. 


"P 1 p 
ar [col 0 2 Ae Such is life. Let us try to paſs it well, whatever it be, for -there is To _ 
: FR . . - P's 4 $A, 
tale fr as 7. 7 . Ou. ſomething beyond it. „„ e 
22 2 be Au / „ „ Well, now I hope all is well, write as ſoon as you can to, dear Sir, ch 2 
[ lg OV ce | 
4 © 4 1 Your affectionate ſervant, 747 U 


4s 11 Nov. 2g, 1777. | | 1 SAM, Joaunson.” — wy 


— Dc Lore ſortls l o/ 
To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. | we, A 4% bri 45 
4 6 My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 177777 
/. 117 This day's poſt has at length reheved me from much uneaſineſs, Jie 2 


by bringing me a letter from you. I was, indeed, doubly uneaſy ;—on my . , 
. 


"A 
*A We born to him. 2 Mes, Aſton. | | Th 2 


N o 


4. 


_— — — A NV. PR * 1 
— IT — — . — ” . rr — — u— 


ha. 
Mr K . _ 
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own account and yours. I was very, anxious to be ſecured againſt any bad 1777- 
| gonſequences from my imprudence in mentioning the gentleman's name who Etat. 68. 
had told me a ſtory to your diſadvantage; and as I could hardly ſuppoſe it 
poſſible, that you would delay ſo long to make me eaſy, unleſs you was ill, 
I was not a little apprehenſive about you. You muſt not be offended when 
] venture to tell you that you appear to me to have been too rigid upon this 
occaſion. The * cowardly caution which gave you no pleaſure,” was ſuggeſted 
to me by a friend here, to whom I mentioned the ſtrange ſtory and the 
detection of its falſity, as an inſtance how one may be deceived by what is 
apparently very good authority. But, as I am ſtill perſuaded, that as -I might | OE 'Þ 
have obtained the truth, without 'mentioning the gentleman's name, it was | 1 
wrong in me to do it, I cannot ſee that you are juſt in blaming my caution. 
But if you were ever ſo juſt in your PIs might you not have dealt 


more tenderly with me? 
c I went to Auchinleck 3 bs Wü of O ber and paſſed forme 


time with my father very comfortably. 
3 * * 


« I am engaged in a criminal proſecution againſt a country ſchoolmaſter, . 
for indecent behaviour to his female ſcholars. There is no ſtatute againſt 
ſuch abominable conduct; but it is puniſhable at common law. I will be 
obliged to you for your aſſiſtance in this extraordinary trial, I ever am, 


my dear Sir, 


« Your faithful humble ſervant, 
cc JAMES BOS WEIL IL.“ 


About this time I wrote to Johnſon, giving him an account of the deciſion 
of the Negro cauſe, by the Court of Seſſion, which by thoſe who hold even 


| the mildeſt and beſt regulated ſlavery in abomination, (of which number I RS OE en 
\ do not heſitate to declare that I am none,) ſhould be remembered with . „ 
| high reſpect, and to the credit of Scotland; for it went upon a much broader 

ground than the caſe of Somerſet, which was decided in England *; being truly _ | 8 „ 


the general queſtion, whether a perpetual obligation of ſervice to one maſter 
in any mode ſhould be ſanctioned by the law of a free country. A negro, 
then called 79% Knight, a native of Africa, who having been brought to 
Jamaica in the uſual courſe of the ſlave trade, and purchaſed by a Scotch 
gentleman in that iſland, had attended his maſter to Scotland, where it was 


8 See State Trials, Vol. XI. p. 339, and Mr, Hargraye's arguments 
A a 2 officiouſly 


4 
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1777. officiouſly ſuggeſted to him that he would be faund entitled to his liberty 
"I without any limitation. He accordingly brought his action, in the courſe f 
which the advocates on both ſides did themſbdlves great honour. Mr. 
46 Maclaurin has had the praiſe of Johnſon, for his argument ꝰ i in favour of the 
3 | negro, and Mr. Macconochie diſtinguiſhed himſelf on the fame fide, by | 
his ingenuity and extraordinary reſearch. Mr, Cullen, on the part of the 
maſter, diſcovered good information and ſound reaſoning ; ; in which he was 
well ſupported by Mr. James Ferguſſon, a man remarkable for q, manly 
underſtanding, and a knowledge both- of beoks and. of the world. But I 
cannot too highly praiſe the ſpeech which Mr. Henry Dundas generouſly 
contributed to the cauſe of the footy ſtranger... Mr. Dundas' s Scottiſh accent, 
bh which has been ſo often in vain. obtruded as an. objection to his powerful 
} =. | | abilities in parliament, was no diſadvantage. to him in his own country. And 
? I do declare, that upon this memorable queſtion he impreſſed me, and I believe 
all his audience, with ſuch. feelings as were produced by ſome of the moſt 
71 0 eminent orations of antiquity. This teſtimony I liberally. give to the excel- 
| lence of an old friend, with whom it has been my lot to differ very widely: 
upon many political topicks ; yet I perſuade myſelf without, malice., A great 
| | | majority of the Lords of Seſſion. decided for the negro. But four of their 
number, the Lord Preſident, Lord Elliock, Lord Monboddo, and Lord. 
Covington, reſolutely maintained the lawfulneſs of a fatus, which has been 
25 acknowledged i in all ages and countries, and that when freedom flouriſhed, as 


in old Greece and Rome. 


25 Jaws BosweLt, Efq:. 


« PEAR SHR 15 | 
« THIS is the time of the year in which all expreſs their good 
wiſhes to their friends, and I ſend mine to you and your family. May your 
lives be long, happy, and good. I have been much out of order, but, I 

huope, do not grow worſe. 

. 2D The crime of the ſchoolmaſter whom you are engaged to proſecute is 
e very great, and may be ſuſpected to be too common. In our law it would 
be a breach of the peace, and a eee, that is, a Kind of indefinite 


92 Ten motto to it was wats choſen :- 
rr Nimiun ne crede color. 


— T cannot avoid mentioning a circumſtance no leſs ſtrange than true, that a 8 n in 
eonſiderable practice, but of whom it certainly cannot be ſaid, Ingenuas didicit fideliter artes, aſked 
Mr. Maelayrin, with a face of flippant aſſurance, * Are theſe words your owe £2 


4. n | crime, 


Cl 
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crime, not capital, but puniſhable at the diſcretion of the Court, You can- 
not want matter: all that needs to be ſaid will eaſily occur. 

Mr. Shaw, the authour of the Gaelick Grammar, deſires me to make a 


requeſt for him tg Lord Eglintoune, that he may be appointed * to 
one of the new-raiſed regiments. 


All our friends are as they were; little has happened. to theik of aber 


good or bad. Mrs. Thrale ran a great black hair-dreſſing pin into her eye; 
but by great evacuation ſhe kept it from inflaming, and it is almoſt well. 
Miſs Reynolds has been out of order, but is better. Mrs. Williams is in a 
very poor ſtate of health. 155 

« If I ſhould write on, I ſhould, perhaps, write only complaints, and 
therefore I will content myſelf with telling you, that J love to think on you, 
and to hear from you; and that I am, dear Sir, 

cc Louis faithfully, 
* December 27, I Sau. Jonunson.” 


In 1778, hne gave the word: a luminous proof that the vigour of his 
mind in all its faculties, whether memory, judgement, or imagination, was 
not in the leaſt abated ; for this year came out the firſt four volumes of his 
« Prefaces, biographical and critical, to the moſt eminent of the Engliſh 
Poets,“ publiſhed by the bookſellers of London. The remaining volumes 
came out in the year 1780. The Poets were ſelected by the ſeveral book- 


ſellers who had the honorary copy-right, which is ſtill preſerved among them 


by mutual compact, notwithſtanding the deciſion of the Houſe of Lords 


againſt the perpetuity of Literary Property. We have his own authority *, 


that by his recommendation the poems of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 


Yalden, were added to the collection. Of this work I ſhall ſpeak more 


particularly hereafter. 
: To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON: 
_« YOUR congratulations upon a new year are mixed with com- 


plaint: mine muſt be ſo too. My wife has for ſome time been very ill, 


having been confined to the houſe theſe three months by a ſevere cold, attended 
with alarming ſymptoms. | 


I Here I gave a particular . of the diſtreſs which the perſon, upon 
tyery account moſt dear to me, ſuffered ; and of the diſmal ſtate of. 
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7 1778. apprehenſion in which I 2 was. Adding, that I never ſtood more in 
Ker. oy. need of his conſoling philoſophy]. 

« Did you ever look at a book written by Wilſon, a Scotſman, under the 

Latin name of Voluſenus, according to the cuſtom of literary men at a certain 

period. It is entitled © De Animi Tranguillitate? J earneſtly deſire tranquillity. 

Bona res quies ; but I fear I ſhall never attain it: for, when unoccupied, 4 


grow gloomy, and occupation agitates me to Kernel Yrs | 51 Ea 
T7 1 «%) „% „ „ * | 


| 60 u &; G elf . ä 8 14.2% TROY 4. A 42 6 ud di 
＋ bl 4 „ ce J am, dear Sir, | „ 
3 P74 55 Cu „ «Your molt affectionate humble ſervant, 3 
| / ale Cye . : 1 - © . © JAMES BOSWELL,” 4 1 
BETTY: e 1 Ad 5 _ | | | 1 1 
eu 1 4 To JAMES e 5 . fre 
„ OR ons . 
8 Po PD Le as 5 . 7 _ « TO a letter ſo increſting a as your laſt, it is proper to return ſome ES 
. anſwer, however little I may be diſpoſed to write. 
4. 17 E he Order « Your alarm at your lady s illneſs was reaſonable, and not aan 


I N he . Ae. */o the appearance of the diſorder. I hope your phyſical friend's conjecture is 
2 now verified, and all fear of a conſumption at an end: a little care and 
exerciſe will then reſtore her. London is a good air for ladies; and if you 
5 . 5 i 1 Ee, bring her hither, I will do for her what ſhe did for me! will retire from my 
e e e / 0 apartments, for her accommodation - Behave kindl y to her, and keep her 


«Lok Ae i 2 . 1 : OY cheerful. - 
aA — 


TW. De Wy of « You always ſeem to call for tenderneſs. Know then, that in the firſt 
Sap 1 2 424. er month of the preſent year I very highly eſteem and very cordially love you. L '* 
I hope to tell you this at the beginning of every year as long as we live ; and wrt 
why ſhould we trouble ourſelves to tell or hear it oftener ? | of | 


« Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, that I wiſh them, as well as 210 


flute JS em. & ap 
their parents, many happy years. C, wt r ee, i, tr. 


5 I qu have ended the negro's cauſe much to my mind. * Lok Auchinleck 
and dear Lord Hailes were on the fide of liberty. Lord Hailes's name 
reproaches me; but if he ſaw my languid neglect of my own affairs, he 
would rather pity than reſent my neglect of his. I hope to mend, ul et mibi 

 vivan et amicis. 1 am, dear Sir, 5 
« Your's affectionately, 


6 January 24, 1778. | | 3 | 
1 . * be fr tient SAM, Joanson, . 


« My ſervice to my fellow-traveller, Joſeph.” 


To 


theſe three weeks than for ſome years paſt. 
could ſend you a copy of Lord Hailes's opinion on the negro's cauſe, which 


you for your very polite and courteous offer of your apartment : 
goes to London, it will be beſt for her to have lodgings in the more airy . 
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To Dr. SAMUEL Jonson. 


"MY DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Feb, 26, 1178. 


* 1 have delayed, for near a month, to thank you for your 
laſt affectionate letter, I cannot ſay; for my mind has been in better health 
I believe I have evaded till I 


he wiſhes you to read, and correct any errours that there may be in the 
language ; for, ſays he, © we live in a critical, though not a learned age; 
and I ſeek to ſcreen myſelf under the ſhield of Ajax.” I communicated to 


him your apology for keeping the ſheets of his © Annals' fo long. He ſays, 


I am ſorry to ſee that Dr. Johnſon is in a ſtate of languor. Why ſhould a 
ſober Chriſtian, neither an enthuſiaſt nor a fanatick, be very merry or very. 


fad? I envy his Lordſhip's comfortable conſtitution : but well do I know 
that languor and dejection will afflict the beſt, however excellent their principles. 
I am in poſſeſſion of Lord Hailes's opinion in his own hand-writing, and have 
had it for ſome time. My excuſe then for procraſtination muſt be, that I 


wanted to have it copied; and I have now put that off ſo long, that it will be 


better to bring it with me than ſend it, as I ſhall probably get you to look at 
it ſooner when I ſolicit you in perſon. 


« My wite, who is, I thank Gop, a good deal 3 is much obliged to 


vicinity of Hyde-Park* I, however, doubt much if I ſhall be able to pre- 


vail with her to accompany me to the metropolis, for ſhe is ſo ſo different from 


—— — 


you and me, that ſhe diſlikes travelling; and ſhe is ſo anxious about her 


children, that ſhe thinks ſhe ſhould be unhappy if at a diſtance from them. + 
She therefore wiſhes rather to go to ſome country place in Scotland, where 
| the can have them with her. 


* 
« I purpoſe being in London about the 20th of next month, as I think it 
creditable to appear in the Houſe of Lords as one of Douglas's Counſel, 


in the eu and laſt competition between Duke Hamilton and him. 


0.0: 4-4 88 
= T am ſorry poor Mrs, Williams is ſo ill: though her temper is unpleaſant, 
ſhe has always been polite and obliging to me. I with many happy years to 
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1778. good Mr. Levett, who I ſuppoſe holds his uſual place at your breakfaſt. 


Len, nnd 
Etat. 69. table *. Aa 
. I ever am, my dear Sir, 


« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
cc James BOSWELL.” 


To the ſame. | 
« My DAR SIR, EE Lg nes Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1778. 


OU are at preſent buſy amongſt the Engliſh Poets, preparing, 
for the publick inſtruction and entertainment, Prefaces, biographical and 
critical. It will not, therefore, be out of ſeaſon to appeal to you for the 
deciſion of a controverſy which has ariſen between a lady and me con- 
cerning a paſſage in Parnell. That poet tells us, that his Hermit en 
his cell 


4“ 


. world by aght, | 
© To find if Boobs or fwains report it right; 
(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
© Whoſe feet came wand' ring o'er the nightly dew). 


T maintain, that there is an inconſiſtency here; for as the Hermit's notions. of 
the world were formed from the reports both of hooks and ſtains, he could 
not juſtly be ſaid to know by /wains alone. Be pleaſed to judge between us, ,,, 
and let us have your reaſons, {4 eue Liciu, ben en, le. ue. ee 41k b 
« What do you ſay to © Taxation no Tyranny” now, after Lord North's ,/ ll 0 
declaration, or confeſſion, or whatever elſe his conciliatory ſpeech ſhould be ! Jew Ci 
called? I never differed from you on politicks but upon two points—the 470 
Middleſex Election, and the Taxation of the Americans by the Britiſh Houſes Fer 
of Repreſentatives, There is a charm in the word Parliament, fo J avoid it. cr a 
As I am a ſteady and a warm Tory, I regret that the King does not fee it 4 4 
to be better for him to receive conſtitutional ſupplies from his American . 
| by the voice of their own «f-mblies” where his Royal Perſon 8 
7 ate lac} | repreſented, than through the medium of his Britiſh ſubje&s. I am perſuaded | 


Cano 1 -* that the power of the nn which I wiſh to increaſe, would be greater 
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when in contact with all its dominions, than if *© the rays of regal bounty 1778. 
were to © ſhine' upon America, through that denſe and troubled body—a 2 
modern Britiſn Parliament. But, enough of this ſubje& ; for your angry 
voice at Aſhbourne upon it, ſtill ſounds - aweful in my mind's cars. 1 
ever am, my dear Sit, | | | 

« Your moſt afe&ionate bike ſervant, 


« JAMES BOSWELL.” 


| To the ſame. 
cc My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, March 12, 1778. 

« THE alarm of your late illneſs diſtreſſed me but for a few hours ; 
for on the evening of the day that it reached me, I found it contradicted in 
© The London Chronicle, which I could depend upon as authentick con- 
cerning you, Mr. Strahan being the printer of it. I did not ſee the paper 
in which © the approaching extinction of a bright luminary' was announced. 
Sir William Forbes told me of it; and he ſays, he ſaw me ſo uneaſy, that he 
did not give me the report in ſuch ſtrong terms as he had read it. . He after- 

wards ſent me a letter from Mr. Langton to him, which relieved me much. 
J am, however, not quite eaſy, as I have not heard from you; and now I 
ſhall not have that comfort before I ſee you, for I ſet out for London to- 
| morrow before the poſt comes in. I hope to be with you on Wedneſday 
morning; and I ever am, with the higheſt veneration, my dear Sir, 


* Your much obliged 
c Faithful and affectionate 
« Humble ſervant, 
&©& JAMES BOSWELL.” 


t 


On Wedneſday, March 18, I arrived in London, and was informed by good 
Mr. Francis that his maſter was better, and was gone to Mr. Thrale's at 
Streatham, to which place I wrote to him, begging to know when he would 
be in town. He was not expected for ſome time; but next day having 
called on Dr. Taylor, in Dean's-yard, Weſtminſter, I found him there, and 
was told he had come to town for a few hours. He met me with his 


3 Alluding to a line in his < Vanity of human Wiſhes,” when deſcribing Cardinal Wolſey in 
his ſtate of elevation, 


Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine,” 
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1778. uſual kindneſs, but inſtantly returned to the writing of ſomething. on which 
he was employed when I came in, and on which he ſeemed much intent. ef 6, by 
Finding him thus engaged, I made my viſit very ſhort, and had ho more re of 
his converſation, except his expreſſing a ſerious. regret that a friend of ours 
. was living at too much expence, conſidering how poor an appearance he made: 
E . 85 If (ſaid he) a man has ſplendour from his expence, if he ſpends his money 
* in pride or in pleaſure, he has value: but if he lets others ent it for _ 
2 1 which is moſt commonly the caſe, he has no advantage from it.” 
3 On Friday, March 20, 1 found him at his own houſe, ſitting with Mrs. 
Hi Williams, and was informed that the room formerly allotted to me was now 
appropriated to a charitable purpoſe ; Mrs. Deſmoulins *, and I think her 
daughter, and a Miſs Carmichael, being all lodged in it. Such was his 
< « /humanity, and ſuch his generoſity, that Mrs. Deſmoulins herſelf told me, he 
of PREY allowed her half-a-guinea a week. Let it be remembered, that this was above 
a twelfth part of his penſion. e Seu fy lrul he brit ll; . 7 45 15 0 
His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his life very remarkable. Mr. * 2 
Howard, of Lichfield, at whoſe father's houſe Johnſon had in his early years 55 10 
been kindly received, told me, that when he was a boy at the Charter-Houſe, 
his father wrote to him to go and pay a viſit to Mr. Samuel Johnſon, which 
he accordingly did, and found him in an upper room, of poor appearance. 
Johnſon received him with much courteouſneſs, and talked a great deal to 
him, as to a ſchool-boy, of the courſe of his education, and other particulars. 
When he afterwards came to know and underſtand the high character of this 
great man, he recollected his condeſcenſion with wonder. He added, that 
when he was going away, Mr. Johnſon preſented him with half-a-guinea ; 
and this, faid Mr. Howard, was at a time when he probably had not another. 
We retired from Mrs. Williams to another room. Tom Davies ſoon after 
N joined us. He had now unfortunately failed in his circumſtances, and was 
much indebted to Dr. Johnſon's kindneſs for obtaining for him many allevia- 
tions of his diſtreſs. After he went away, Johnſon blamed his folly in quitting 
the ſtage, by which he and his wife got five hundred pounds a youre | 
ſaid, I believed 1 it was owing to Churchill's attack upon him, 


—_— 
Etat. 69. 


« He mouths a ſentence as curs ue a Las 


Jonnson. © I believe ſo too, Sir. But what a man is he who is to be driven 
from the ſtage by a line? Another line would have driven him from his ſhop.” 


4 Davghter of Dr. Swinfen, Johnſon's godfather, and widow of Mr, Deſmoulins, a writing- maſter. 


1 | | I told 
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I told him, that I was engaged as Counſel at the bar of the Houſe of 1778. 

Commons to oppoſe a road-bill in the county of Stirling, and aſked him SC: 

what mode he would adviſe me to follow in addrefling ſuch an audience. 

* Jonnson, © Why, Sir, you muſt provide yourſelf with a good deal of 

extraneous matter, which you are to produce occaſionally, ſo as to fill up 

the time; for you muſt conſider, that they do not Ten much. If you begin | 
with the ſtrength of your cauſe, it may be loſt before they begin to liſten. 
When you catch a moment of attention, preſs the merits of the queſtion upon 

them.” He ſaid, as to one point of the merits, that he thought © it would be 
a wrong thing to deprive the ſmall landholders of the privilege of aſſeſſing 
themſelves for making and repairing the high roads; it was deſtroying ſo much 

liberty, without a good reaſon, which was always a bad thing.” When I men- 

tioned this obſervation next day to Mr. Wilkes, he pleaſantly ſaid, © What! 

does * talk of liberty? Liberty is as ridiculous in his mouth as Religion in 

mine.” Mr. Wilkes's advice, as to the beſt mode of ſpeaking at the bar of 

the Houſe of Commons, was not more reſpectful towards the ſenate, than 

that of Dr. Johnſon. © Be as impudent as you can, as merry as you can, | 

and ſay whatever comes uppermoſt. Jack Les is the beſt heard me of any 

Counſel; and he is the moſt impudent dog, and al always abuſing us.” 

In my interview with Dr. Johnſon this evening, I was quite eaſy, quite as 

his companion; upon which I find in my Journal the following reflection: 
c So ready is my mind to ſuggeſt matter for diſſatisfaction, that I felt a ſort 

of regret that I was ſo eaſy. I miſſed that aweful reverence with which I | 
uſed to contemplate Mr. Samuel Johnſon, in the complex magnitude of his 14%; 


literary, moral, and religious character. I have a wonderful ſuperſtitious 4 ines be : : „ 
love of myſtery; when, perhaps, the truth is, that it is owing to the cloudy 1 7 ts Dr EL 
darkneſs of my own mind. I ſhould be glad that I am more advanced in 4 5 PP 
my progreſs of being, ſo that I can view Dr. Johnſon with a ſteadier and ' , , _» foe AY Io 
clearer eye. My diſſatisfaction to-night was fooliſh, Would it not be 5 „ . ney — 
fooliſh to regret that we ſhall have leſs myſtery in a future ſtate? That 3 „ „ © een ; 
we now ſee in a glaſs darkly,” but ſhall © then ſee face to face?“ — This | 15 Jo F. 4 TY 23 „ 
reflection, which I thus freely communicate, will be yalued by the thinking , „ nent _ as _- 4 
Part. of my readers, who may have themſelves experienced ſimilar ſtates . i „ 


of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr. Thrate S; Where, as Mr. 
Strahan once complained to me, © he was in a great meaſure abſorbed from 
the ſociety of his old friends.” I was kept in London by buſineſs, and wrote 
to him on the 27th, that de a ſeparation from him for a week, when we were 

Te, B b 2 ſo 
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B+ - 1. ſo near, was equal to a ſeparation for a year, when we were at _ hundred 
. miles diſtance;” I went to Streatham on Monday, March 30 Before he 


tat. 
| 4.5 17 ” appeared, Mrs. Thrale made a very charaCteriſtical remark :—© I do not 
1. YE. © 0 x know for certain what will pleaſe Dr. Johnſon : but I know for certain that 
. #4 it will diſpleaſe him to praiſe any thing, even what he likes, extravagantly.” 
TA 1 Je ihe At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations againſt the age, on account 
N of luxury increaſe of London — ſcarcity of proviſions and other ſuch topicks. 
| « Houſes (ſaid he) wo be built till rents fall; and corn is more plentiful 
now than ever it was.“ 5 To | | 


I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous Kory told me Br all u old man 
who had been a paſſenger with me in the ſtage- coach to-day. Mrs. Thrale, 
having taken occaſion to HO to it in talking to me, called it“ The ſtory 
told you by the old woman.” —<© Now, Madam, (faid I,) give me leave to 
catch you in the fact: it was not an old woman, but an old man, whom 1 
mentioned as having told me this.” |] preſumed to take an opportunity, in 
preſence of Johnſon, of ſhewing this lively lady how ready ſhe was, uninten- 
tionally, to deviate from exact authenticity of narration. _ < 

« Thomas à Kempis (he obſerved). muſt be a good book, as the world 
has opened its arms to receive it. It is faid to have been printed, in one 
language or other, as many times as there have been months ſince it firſt 

came out. I always was ſtruck with this ſentence in it: © Be not angry that | 
you cannot make others as you with them to he, ſince you cannot make 
yourlelf as you with to be.” #47 U aeg of Ca R Fog 
He faid, I was angry with Hurd about Cowley, for having publiſhed a 
ſelection of his works: but, upon better conſideration, I think there is no 
impropriety in- a man's publiſhing as much as he chooſes of any authour, if 
he does not put the reſt out of the way. A man, for inſtance, may print 
4 the Odes of Horace alone.” He ſeemed to be in a more indulgent humour 
IA L, than when this is ſubject was diſcuſſed between him and Mr. Murphy. ; 


: — — nent a er ene. _ 
„ be pn md When we were at. tea and coffee, there © came in Lord Trimbleſtown, in 
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il | . L Whoſe family was an ancient Iriſh peerage, but it ſuffered by taking the gene- -'- 1 | 
1 \ | f 8 : Eo 2. A Tous 11 ſide. in. the troubles of the laſt century.X He was a man of pleaſing J wy 'Y 
N & K Hf 1 4 5 7 Au, converſation, and Was accompanied by a young gentleman, his ſon. FR L el 
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THE LIFE. OF DR. JOHNSON. 189 
that it was I believed the moſt natural and candid account of himſelf that ever 1778. 
was given by. any man. As an inſtance, he tells that the Duke of Perth, 2 
then Chancellor of Scotland, preſſed him very much to come over to the 
Roman-Catholick Faith; that he reſiſted all his Grace's arguments for a 
conſiderable time, till one day he felt himſelf as it were inſtantaneouſly con- 
vinced, and with tears in his eyes ran into the Duke's arms, and embraced | TO 
the ancient religion; that he continued very ſteady in it for ſome time, and 
accompanied his Grace to London one winter, and lived in his houſehold; 
that there he found the rigid faſting preſcribed by the church very ſevere upon 
him; that. this diſpoſed him to reconſider the controverſy, and having then 
ſeen that he was in the wrong, he returned to Proteſtantiſm. I talked of ſome 
time or other publiſhing this curious life. N MRS. THRALE. © I think you had 
as well let alone that publication. To diſcover ſuch weakneſs expoſes a man 
when he is gone.“ Joh]. Nay, it is an honeſt picture of human nature. 
How often -are: the Þfimary motives of our greateſt actions as ſmall as 
Sibbald's, for his re-converſion.” MRS. THRALE. © But may they not as well 
be forgotten?” Jounson. © No, Madam, a man loves to review his own 
mind. That is the uſe of a diary, or journal.“ & Lozp TRIMBLEsTOwx. 
True, Sir. As the ladies love to ſee themſelves in a glaſs; ſo a man likes to 
fee himſelf in his journal.” BoswzLr. © A very pretty alluſion.” JohxsOx. 
Ves, indeed.“ BoswtLL. © And as a lady adjuſts her dreſs before a mirror, 
a mah adjufts: his character by looking at his journal.” I next year found 
the very ſame thought in Atterbury's © Sermon. on Lady Cutts.” „In this 
glaſs ſhe every day dreſſed her mind.” This is a proof of coincidence, and 
Hot of plagiariſm ; for I had never read that ſermon before. x : 
Next morning, while we were at breakfaſt, Johnſon. gave a very earneft 
recommendation of what he himſelf practiſed with the utmoſt conſcientiouſ- 
neſs : I mean arict attention to truth, even in the moſt minute particulars. 
« Accuſtom your children (faid he) conſtantly to this; if a thing happened at 
one window, and they, when relating it, ſay that it happened at another, do not 
let it paſs, but inſtantly check them; you do not know where deviation from 
truth will end.” BOoswzLL. © It may come to the door; and when once 
an account is at all varied in one circumſtance, it may by degrees be varied 
ſo as to be totally different from what really happened.” Our lively hoſteſs, 
whoſe fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to ſay, 
« Nay, this is too much. If Mr. Johnſon ſhould forbid me to drink tea [ 
would comply, as I ſhould feel the reſtraint only twice a day; but little 


variations in narrative muſt happen a thouſand times a day, if one is not 
3 perpetually 
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1778. perpetually watching.“ Jonxsox. « Well, Madam, and you ought to be 
2 perpetually watching. It is more from careleſſneſs about truth than from \ 
tat. 69 7 
intentional lying, that there is ſo much falſehood in the world. 
In his review of Dr. Warton's * Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of 
, re Pope,” Johnſon has given the following ſalutary caution upon this ſubject: 
. ft ee << Nothing but experience could evince the frequency of falſe information, or 


otl * any man to conceive that ſo many groundleſs reports ſhould be pro- 
pagated, as every man of eminence may hear of himſelf. Some men relate 


DE what they think, as what they know; ſome men of confuſed memories and 
habitual inaccuracy, aſcribe to one man what belongs to another; and ſome 
1 talk on, without thought or care. A few men are ſufficient to broach falſe- 
— ww, hoods, which are afterwards innocently diffuſed by ſucceſſive relaters*®.” 
AAS Had he lived to read what Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have related 
| 2 8 en N concerning himſelf, how much would he have found his obſervation ul. _ 
| fare Ht — trated. He was indeed, ſo much impreſſed with the prevalence of falſehood, 
voluntary or unintentional, that I never knew any perſon who upon hearing 
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an extraordinary circumſtance told, diſcovered more of the incredulus | \ 
NE He would ſay with a ſignificant look and deciſive tone, It is not ſo. Do b 


— 


e * Et V1 "not tell this again.“ He inculcated upon all his friends the importance of 
e GWE, perpetual vigilance againſt the ſlighteſt degrees of falſchood, the effect of 


Jnr 47 which, as Sir Joſhua Reynolds obſerved to me, has "been, that all who 
ey ROY were of his ſchool are diſtinguiſhed for a love of truth and accuracy, which 
9 wr ey would not have poſſeſſed in the lame degree, if ney had not been known | . 
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ok 2 ga, He faid, "© 8 Weſley's converſation is good, but he is never at fei ute . 
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. F; 43 2 2 He is always obliged to go at a certain kour. This is very diſagreeable to LA 
+ hae = ” > 1 a man who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do.“ | „ 
2 — On Friday, April 3, J dined with him in Lok. in a company where 
e 7 were preſent ſeveral eminent men, whom I ſhall not name, but diſtingurh 2 
1 i ＋ M. 2 88 parts in the converſation by different letters. the 
I ag 72 F. «I have been looking at this famous antique marble dog of Mr. He 
5 5 . heh 1. 4 45 ry ennings, valued at a thouſand yn, ſaid to be Alcibiades' $. Hag al 
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JonnsoNn, “ His tail then muſt be docked. That was: the mark of Alci- 
biades's dog.” E. A thouſand guineas! The repreſentation of no animal 


whatever is worth ſo much. At this rate a dead dog would indeed be better 
than a living hon.” Jornson. © Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, but 


of the ſkill in forming it which is ſo highly eſtimated. Fiery thing that 
; enlarges te Iphere of human powers, that ſhows man he can do what he 
thought he could not do, is valuable. 
upon his noſe; Johnſton who rode upon three horſes at a time; in ſhort, all 
„Auch men deſerved the applauſe of mankind, not on account of the uſe of 
85 om what they did, but of the dexterity which they exhibited.” BOSWELL. © Yet 
5 i a miſapplication of time and aſſiduity is not to be encouraged. Addiſon, in one 
Hof his © Spectators” commends the judgement of a King, who as a ſuitable 
Areward to a man that by long perſeverance had attained to the art of throwing 
i a barley-corn through the ce of a needle, l: Gave him a buſheT of Barley.“ 


\/<FAFOHNSOV. «© He has been a 


The firſt man who balanced a ſtraw 


Scotland, where barley is ſcarce.” 
F. «One of the moſt remarkable antique figures of an animal is the boar at 


Florence.” JoransoN. © The firſt boar that is well made in marble ſhould 5 


be preſerved as a wonder. When men arrive at a facility of making boars 
well, then the workmanſhip is not of ſuch value, but they ſhould however be 


preſerved as examples, and as a greater ſecurity for the reſtoyation of the pre, | 
ſhould it be loſt.” hot /lagf L, API, 2 £L N -A. N. 


E. We hear prodigious complaints at preſent of emigration. I am 
convinced that emigration makes a country more populous.” J. That 
ſounds very much like a paradox.” E. ©« Exportation of men, like exporta- 
tiqn of all other commodities, makes more be produced.” Jonnsox. © But 
Se would be more people were there not emigration, provided there were 


t 
food for more.” E. © No; leave a few breeders, and you'll have more 


people than if” Mere were no emigration.” Joxnson. © Nay, Sir, it is plain 
there will be more people, if there are more breeders. Thirty cows in good 
paſture will produce more calves than ten cows, provided they have good 
bulls.” E. There are bulls enough in Ireland.” Joanson. (ſmiling, ). 


« So, Sir, I ſhould think from your argument.” BOSWELL. “ You ſaid ex- 


portation of men, like exportation of other commodities, makes more be 
produced. But a bounty is given to encourage the exportation of corn, and 


no bounty 1s given for the exportation of men; though, indeed, thoſe who go 


gain by it.” R. « But the bounty on the exportation of corn is paid at 
home.” E. © That's the ſame thing.” Jornson. “ No, Sir.“ R. * A 


man who ttays at home gains nothing by his neighbour's emigrating.” 
e BOSWELL, 
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292 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. | 
Ei | 1778. BoswELL. © I can underſtand that emigration may be the cauſe that more 
people may be produced in a country; but the country will not therefore be 
from that the more populous, for the people iſſue from it. It can only be faid 
that there is a flow of people. It 1s an mathe comm to have children, to 
know that they can get a living by emigration.” R. ce Yes, if there were 
5 an emigration of children under ſix years of age. But they don't emigrate 
till they could earn their livelihood in ſome way at home.“ C. © It is 
remarkable that the moſt unhealthy countries, where there are the moſt de- 
ſtructive diſeaſes, ſuch as Egypt and Bengal, are the moſt populous.” 
Johxvsox. © Countries which are the moſt populous have the moſt deſtructive 
1s": | diſeaſes. That is the true ſtate of the propoſition.” C. © Holland is very 
. unhealthy, yet it is exceedingly populous.” JohxSsON. © I know not that 
1 ' 5 Holland is unhealthy. But its populouſneſs is owing to an influx of people 
from all other countries. Diſeaſe cannot be the cauſe of populouſneſs, for it 
not only carries off a great proportion of the people ; 8 thoſe who are left 
are weakened, and unfit for the purpoſes of increaſe.” * 
2 4, 11 R. „Mr. E. I don't mean to flatter, but when 1 reads one of your 
5 ſpeeches i in parliament, it will be difficult to believe that you took ſo much 
rue Hf , pains, knowing with ee that it could produce no effect, that not one vote 
would be gained by it.“ E.“ Waving your compliment to me, I ſhall ſay 
in general, that it is very well worth while for a man to take pains to ſpeak 
well in parliament. A man, who has vanity, ſpeaks to diſplay his talents; 
and if a man ſpeaks well, he gradually eſtabliſnes a certain reputation and 
conſequence in the general opinion, which ſooner or later will have its 
5 5 political reward.“ Beſides, though not one vote is gained, a good ſpeech has 
| 5 | T. Then a its effect. Though an act which has been ably oppoſed paſſes 0 a law, 
4 at Her . ng yet in its progreſs it is modelled, it is foftened in-ſuch.a manner, that we fee 
Hoa 4 - , cn Plainly the miniſter has been told, that the members attached to him are fo 
ow 4 ſenſible of its injuſtice or abſurdity from what they have heard, that it muſt 
'} 7 be altered.” Joanson. * And, Sir, there is a gratification of pride. Though 
1 209 . tay #4 #477077 7, we cannot out-vote them we will out- argue them. They ſhall not do wrong 
| 4 77 4444 without its being ſhown both to themſelves and to the world.“ E. © The 
| 7 E Nhat Houſe of Commons is a mixed body. (I except the minority, which I hold 
ences #21 # 7 4 Py, to be pure [ſmiling] but I take the whole Houſe.) It is a maſs by no 
T '/ means pure; but neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a large pro- 
77 25 f oF Like PREY portion of corruption in it. There are many members who generally go with 


2 8 the miniſter, who will not go all lengths. There are many honeſt well- 
FE, . } / 2 meaning country — who are in parliament. only to keep up the 
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conſequence of their families. Upon moſt of theſe a good ſpeech will have 
influence.” JohxsOoN. © We are all more or leſs governed by intereſt. But 
intereſt will not make us do every thing. 


ſelves to act accordingly. But the ſubject muſt admit of diverſity of colouring; 
it muſt receive a colour on that ſide. In the Houſe of Commons there are 
members enough who will not vote what is groſsly unjuſt or abſurd. 
Sir, there muſt Oy be right enough, or appearance of right, to keep 
wrong in countenance.” Bosw ELI. © There is ſurely always a majority in 
parliament who have places, or who want to have them, and who therefore 
will be generally ready to ſupport g government without requiring any pretext.” 
3 True, Sir; that majority will always follow | 


Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium.” 


BoswRLLI. Well now, let us take the common phraſe, Place-hunters. 
I thought they had hunted without regard to any thing, juſt as their huntſ- 


| | man, the miniſter, leads, looking only to the prey 7.” J. © But taking your 
metaphor, you know that in hunting there are few ſo deſperately keen as to 
Some do not chooſe to leap ditches and hedges and 


follow without reſerve. 
riſk their necks, or gallop over ſteeps, or even to dirty themſelves in bogs 
and mire.“ BoswELL. © I am glad there are ſome good, quiet, moderate 
political hunters.” 
have been in the minority; I have always been in the minority.” P. 
« The Houſe of Commons reſembles a private company. How ſeldom is 
any man convinced by another's argument; paſſion and pride riſe againſt * 
R. «What would be the conſequence, if a miniſter, ſure of a majority in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſhould reſolve that there ſhould be no ſpeaking at all 
upon his ſide.” E. He muſt ſoon go out. That has been tried ; but it was 
found it would not do.” | 

E. «The Iriſh language is not primitive; it is Teutonick, a mixture of 
the northern tongues : it has much Engliſh in it.” JornsoNn. © It may have 
been radically Teutonick ; but Engliſh 205 High Dutch have no ſimilarity to 
the eye, though radically the ſame, Once when looking into Low Dutch, I 


7 Lord Bolingbroke, who, however deteſtable as a metaphyſician , muſt be alloved'to have had 


admirable talents as a political writer, thus deſcribes the Houſe of Commons, in his Letter to 
Sir William Windham :”—** You know the nature of that aſſembly ; they grow, like hounds, 
Fond of the man who ſhews them game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed to be encouraged.” 


Vol. II. C foundd, 


In a caſe which admits of doubt, 
we try to think on the ſide which is for our intereſt, and generally bring our- 


No, 


E. «I believe in any body of men in England I ſhould 
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| 1778. found, in a whole Page, only one word ſimilar to Engliſh ; froem, like fiream, 
IT” and it ſignified ide. E. © I remember having ſeen a Dutch Sonnet, in 


os - which J found this = roeſnopies. Nobody would, at firſt, think that this 
could be Engliſh ; but, when we enquire, we find res, 2 and nopie, knob ; | 

— fo we have reſe-buds. | 
JOBKION. have been reading Thickneſs's travels which I think are 
entertaining.” BosweLL. © What, Sir, a good book ?” Jornson. © Yes, Sir, 
to read once; I do not fay you are to make a ſtudy of it, and digeſt it; and 
I | believe it to be a true book in his intention. All travellers generally mean 
to tell truth; though Thickneſs- obſerves, upon Smollet's account of his 
alarming a whole town in France by firing a blunderbuſs, and frightening a 
. French nobleman till he made him tie on his portmante au, that he would be loth 
to ſay Smollet had told two lies in one page; but he had found the only town 
in France where theſe things could have happened. Travellers muſt often be 
| miſtaken. In every thing, except where menſuration can be applied, they 
may honeſtly differ. There has been, of late, a ſtrange turn. in travellers to 

be diſpleaſed.“ : 

E. From the experience which I have had—and I have had a great 
f deal—I have learnt to think better of mankind. * Johxsox. © Frome my 
5 8 experience I have found them worſe in commercial dealings, more diſpoſed 
— EN ” / : Wo cheat, than I had any notion of ; but more diſpoſed to do one another good 
— than I had conceived.” J. “ Leſs juſt and more beneficent.” JohNsow. 
ted tht Gt . bo And really it is wonderful, conſidering how much attention is neceſſary for 
b td wn Att * men to take care of themſelves, and ward off immediate evils which preſs 
5 = upon them, it is wonderful how much they do for others. As it is ſaid of the 
M, / . 7 e . "(97 a greateſt har, that he tells more truth than falſehood ; ſo it may be ſaid of the 
on, whe © „ worſt man, that he does more good than evil.” BoswzLL. © Perhaps from 
" han ton (im oo © experience men may be found happier than we ſuppoſe.” Janne. 6e No, 
, Sir; the more we enquire we ſhall find men the leſs happy.“ P. As to 
thinking better or worſe of mankind from experience, ſome cunning people 
will not be ſatisfied unleſs they have put men to the teſt, as they think. There 
is a very good ſtory told of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in his character of a Juſtice 
of the peace. A gentleman brought his ſervant before him, .upon an accu- 
lation of having ſtolen ſome money from him; but it having come out that 
be had laid it purpoſely in the ſervant's way, in order to try his honeſty, Sir 
Godfrey ſent the maſter to priſon.” Johxsox. © To reſiſt temptation once, 
is not a fufficient proof of honeſty. If a ſervant, indeed, were to reſiſt the 
5 continued temptation of ſilver lying 1 in a window, as ſome people let it lye, 
, when 


+ 
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when * is ſure his maſter does not know bow much there is of it, he would 


of temptation which will overcome any virtue. Now, in ſo far as you 
approach temptation to a man. you do him an injury; and, if he is over- 
come, you ſhare his guilt.” P. © And, when once overcome, it is eaſier for 
him to be got the better of again.” BoswELL. © Yes, you are his ſeducer ; 


Fou have debauched him. ILave known a man reſolve to put friendſhip to 


the teſt, by aſking a friend to lend him money, merely with that view, when 
He did not want it.” JoansoNn. * That is very wrong, Sir. Your friend 
may be a narrow man, and yet have many good qualities : narrowneſs may 
be his only fault. Now you are trying his general character as a friend, 
by one particular ſingly, in which he happens to be defective, when, in truth, 
his character is compoſed of many particulars,” 

E. © I underſtand the hogſhead « of claret, which this ſociety was favoured 


with by our friend the Dean, 1s nearly out; I think he ſhould be written to, 


to ſend another of the ſame kind. Let the requeſt be made with a happy 


ambiguity of expreſſion, ſo that we may have the chance of hls ſending i* x 


alſo as a preſent.” x JoHNS0ON. © I am willing to offer my ſervices as ſecre- 
tary on this occaſion.” P. * As many as are for Dr. Johnſon being ſecretary 
hold up your hands.——Cartied unanimouſly,” BoswzLL. © He will be our 
Dictator.” Johxsox. © No, the company 1s to dictate to me. I am only 
to write for wine ; and I am quite diſintereſted, as I drink none; I ſhall not 
be ſuſpected of having forged the application. I am no more than humble 
ſcribe.” E. © Then you ſhall preſcribe,” BoswsLL. “ Very well. The firſt 
play of words to-day.” J. © No, no; the Bulle in Ireland.” Joansow. © Were 
I your Dictator you ſhould have no wine. It would be my buſineſs cavere ne 
guid detrimenti Reſpublica caperet, and wine is dangerous. Rome was ruined 
by luxury,” (ſmiling). E. If you allow no wine as Dictator, you ſhall 
not have me for your maſter of horſe.” _ 

On Saturday, April 4, I drank tea with Johnſon at Dr. Taylor's, where 
he had dined. He entertained us with an account of a tragedy witten by a 
Dr. Kennedy, (not the Liſbon phyſician). © The cataſtrophe of it (ſaid 
he) was, that a King, who was jealous of his Queen with his prime-miniſter, 
caſtrated himſelf, This tragedy was actually ſhewn about in manuſcript to 


ſeveral people, and, amongſt others, to Mr, F ee, who repeated to me 


two lines of the Prologue: 


Our 


e 


1778. 
give a ſtrong proof of honeſty. But this is a proof to which you have no . 
right to put a man. You know, humanly ſpeaking, there is a certain degree 
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1778. | : ; 
— „ hero s fate we have but gently touch is 
ms : T he fair might blame us if it were leſs couch'd.” 


It is hardly be be believed what abſurd and indecent i images men ll no 

duce into their writings, without being ſenſible of the abſurdity and indecency. 
remember Lord Orrery told me, that there was a pamphlet written againſt 
Sir Robert Walpole, the whole of which was an allegory on the PHALLIcX 

. oBscenITy. The Ducheſs of Buckingham : aſked Lord Orrery who this 
perſon was? He anſwered, he did not know. She ſaid, ſhe would ſend to 
Mr. Pulteney, who, ſhe ſuppoſed, could inform her. So then, to prevent 
her from making herſelf ridiculous, Lord Orrery ne her Grace a note,. in 
which he gave her to underſtand what was meant.” | 

He was very filent this evening; and read in a wle. of books; ſuddenly 
throwing down one, and taking up another. 

He talked of going to Streatham that night. 11 ce You'll be 
robbed if you do; or you mult ſhoot a highwayman. Now I would rather 
be robbed than do that: I would not ſhoot a highwayman.” Joaunsox. © But 
J would rather ſhoot him in the inſtant when he is attempting to rob me, than 
afterwards ſwear againſt him at the Old-Bailey to take away his life, after he 
has robbed me. I am ſurer I am right in the one caſe than in the other. 
I may be miſtaken as to the man when I ſwear : I cannot be miſtaken if I 
ſhoot him in the act. Beſides, we feel leſs reluctance to take away a man's 
life when we are heated by the injury, than to do it at a diſtance of time by 
an oath, after we have cooled.” BosWELL. © So, Sir, you would. rather act 
from the motive of private paſſion, than that of publick advantage.“ 
Jonnsow. © Nay, Sir, when I ſhoot the highwayman I a& from both.” — Ty 
BoswWELL. © Very well, very well.—There is no catching him.” * JohxsOx. „ , 
« At the ſame time one doe = know what to ſay. For perhaps ne may, 72 * 


a your after, hang himſelf from uneaſineſs for having ſhot a man. Few 1e 
he, 
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8 The late Duke of Montroſe was generally ſaid to have been 0 on that account; but I can 4411 1 

contradict the report from his Grace's own authority. As he uſed to admit me to very eaſy conver= , was 

ſation with him, I took the liberty to introduce the ſubject. His Grace told me, that when riding „ u 

one night near London, he was attacked by two highwaymen on horſeback, and that he inſtantly ,. 

| ſhot one of them, upon which the other galloped off ; that his ſervant, who was very well 

- mounted, propoſed to purſue him and take him, but that his Grace ſaid, No, we have had 
— blood enough: I hope the man may live to repent. His Grace, upon my preſuming to put the 
queſtion, aſſured me, that his mind was not, tall clouded by what he had thus done in ſelf- 

defence. 4 . ** ? * N eu Rams | 


ey , 


minds 
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minds are fit to be truſted with ſo great a thing.” BoswELL. © Then, Sir, 1778. 
you would hat t ſhoot him?” ps « But I might be vexed afterwards pong 
for that too.” 

Thrale's carriage not having come for him, as he expected; 1 accom- 
panied him ſome part of the way home to his own houſe. I told him, that 

I had talked of him to Mr. Dunning a few days before, and had ſaid, 
that in his company we did not ſo much interchange converſation, as liſten to 
him; and that Dunning obſerved, upon this, One is always willing to liſten 

to Dr. Johnſon:” to which. I anſwered, © That is a great deal from you, 
Sir.” —<© Yes, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) a great deal indeed. Here is a man 
willing to liſten, to whom the world is liſtening all the reſt of the year.” 

| BoswzLL. I think, Sir, it is right to tell one man of ſuch a handſome 
thing, which has been. ſaid of him by another. It tends to increaſe benevo- 
lence.” JonnsoNn. © Updoubtedly it is right, Sir,” Mas U,, 
On Tueſday, April 7, I breakfaſted with him at his houſe. He ſaid, 

ec nobody was content.” I mentioned to him a reſpectable perſon in Scotland - 
whom he knew; and I aſſerted, that I really believed he was always content. 
JonnsoNn. “No, Sir, he is not content with the preſent ; he has always ſome 
new ſcheme, ſome new plantation, ſomething. which 1s future“ Teide ĩð 
he was not content as a widower; for he married again.” BoSwELIL. © But 
he is not reſtleſs.” JoRNSOx. © Sir, he is only locally at reſt. A chymiſt is . 
locally at reſt; but his mind is hard at work. This gentleman has done with . 0 
external exertions. It is too late for him to engage in diſtant projects.“ = /7 
Bosw ELI. He ſeems to amuſe himſelf quite well; to have his attention Y a 7 . 
fixed, and his tranquillity preſerved by very ſmall matters. I have tried this, 1 
but it would not do with me.” JonhNsON. (laughing) © No, Sir; it muſt 
be born with a man to be contented to take up with little things. Women g. 
have a great advantage that they may take up with little things, without diſ- 5 
gracing themſelves: a man cannot, except with fiddling. Had J learnt to | 
fiddle, I ſhould have done nothing elſe.” BoswtLL. Pray, Sir, did you 
ever play on any muſical inſtrument ?”  Joanson. “ No, Sir. I once ht 
bought me a flagelet; but I never made out a tune.” BoswELL, © A 
flagelet, Sir !—ſo {mall an inſtrurment*. 1 ſhould have liked to hear ou ; 
When I told this to Miſs Sew ard, the ſmiled, and ped; with admirable readineſs, from | 
_ « Acis and Galatea,” - 


« Bring me a hundred reeds of ample growth, 
Jo make a pipe for my CAPACIOUS MOUTH,” 


play 


„% © FUR LIFE ON DÞ JFOUNSTORN 
1778. play on the violincello. That ſhould have been your inſtrument.” Jokxsox. 
3 « Sir, I might as well have played on the violincello as another; but I ſhould 
bre . 1 have done nothing elſe. No, Sir; a man would never undertake great things 
could he be amuſed with ſmall. I once tried CHONG. Dempſter's ſiſter 
' undertook to teach me; but I could not learn it.” BoswELL. * So, Sir, it 
will be related in pompous narrative, Once for his amuſement he tried 
| knotting; nor did this Hercules diſdain the diſtaff. Once for his amuſe- 
ment he tried knotting.” JohxsoN. £ Knitting of ſtockings is a . 
amuſement. As a freeman of Aberdeen Þ Thould. be a knitter of ſtockings.” 
= I He aſked me to. bo down with him and n ek at Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, 
to which 1 agreed. I had lent him « An Account of Scotland, in 1702, 
written by a man of various enquiry, an Engliſh chaplain to a regiment ſtationed 
there. JonnsoN. © It is fad ſtuff, Sir, miſerably written, as books in general 
then were. There is now an elegance of ſtyle univerſally diffuſed. No man 
now writes ſo ill as Martin's Account of the Hebrides is written. A man 
could not write ſo ill, if he ſhould 85 Set a merchant's clerk now to write, 
and he'll do better.” _ 
He talked tone with ſerious concern of a certain female friend's © laxity 
of narration, and inattention to truth.“ J am as much vexed (ſaid he) at 
44480 a „ H. e the caſe with which ſhe hears it mentioned to her, as at the thing itſelf. I 
4 1M oe 1. 8 told her, Madam, you are contented to hear every day ſaid to you, what the 
—_— ” - 5 — Al higheſt of mankind have died for, rather than bear. Vou know, Sir, the 
2 ns higheſt of mankind have died rather than bear tq be told they had uttered a 
£0 bY falſehood. Do talk to her of it: I am weary.” 
6 #4 1, BoswrLL. © Was not Dr. John Campbell a very inaccurate man in his . 
+ narrative, Sir. He once told me, that he drank thirteen bottles of port 525 ot 
Na ſitting.” Joanson. < Why, Sir, I do not know that Campbell ever lied Fre", 
with pen and ink ; but you could not entirely depend on an thing he wad 
you in.converſation, if there was fact mixed With it. However, I_loved 
Campbell { he was a ſolid orthodox man: he had a reverence Jer religion. 
Thoug deſeQive in practice, he e was religious in — ; and he did &, 2 
nothing groſsly wrong that I have heard.“ F ES 
I told him, that I had been preſent the diy before when Mrs. . the 
iterary lady, fat to Miſs Reynolds for her picture; and that ſhe ſaid, © ſhe had a ve / 


Sond up Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory without the laſt two offenſive chapters; for, 


eg That ſhe thought the book ſo far good, as it gave, in an elegant manner, de. f 


1 bſtance of the bad writers medi ævi, which the late Lord Lyttelton adviſed her 724 
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to read.” Jonnson..< Sir, ſhe has not read them: ſhe ſhews none of this im 
tuoſity to me: ſhe does not know Greek, and, I fancy, knows little Latin. She 3 . ; F — 44 


and thought he did not underſtand his own ſyſtem.” BoswzLL. He ſays plain V.. a . 
8 things in a formal and abſtract way, to be ſure; but his method is good: for to H — = 
have clear notions upon any ſubject we muſt have recourſe to analytick arrange- Dt 4 
ment.“ JohNso. cc Sir, it is what every body does, 5 1 7 . 7 of hw ied „ 
no. But ſometimes things may be made darker by defini on. I ſ& akow.. 1 5 2 C1 | 
I define her, Animal quadrupes ruminans cornutum. But a goat ruminates, and 7 2 ry 75 75 4 4 i 
a cow may have no horns. Cow is plainer.” BoswtLL. © I think Dr. Sw * e. e EE" 
Franklin's definition of Man a good one—* A tool-making animal.” nd . — 3 fan 5 8 
Jonxsov. © But many a man never made a tool: and ſuppoſe a manwithour* 7.2 77, own 
arms, he could not make a tool.” Meet , hu 3 =! „ „ 

„ü * 


could not bear it: I have drunk three bottles of port without being the worſe 


for it. Univerſity College has witneſſed this.” BOSWELL. “ Why then, Sir, 1 c go 
did you leave it off? JoHNSON. “ Why, Sir, /becaule i it is ſo much better for- = JD ES {fed # 
a man to oy. ſure that he 1s never to be intoxicated, ne yggr loſe; the power Ee og one as {eh Y 
. over himſelf.” I ſhall not begin to drink wine again till I (row old 4 and want £ 7 . „ 6 
it.” BoswEL L. © I think, Sir, you once ſaid to me, that not to to drink _ „ „ „„ j 
was a great deduction from life.“ JoHNSON. It is a diminution of p 4 {ont 1) FW . _ Rn 
to be ſure; but I do not ſay a diminution of happineſs. * Tete 15510 oY 5 -— gs . 3 3 ; 1 
happineſs in being rational.” BosweLL. © But if we could have pleafure- e \ 
always, ſhould not we be happy? The greateſt part of men would compound 4 
for pleaſure.” JotnsoNn. © Suppofing we could have pleaſure always, an [ 
intellectual man would not compound for it. The greateſt part of men . „ 
would compound, becauſe the greateſt part of men are groſs.” BoswWELL.. „5 nn, 
e allow there may be greater pleaſure than from wine. I have had more 228 , PT 
pleaſure from your converſation. I have indeed; I aſſure you I have. 7 . 
Jonxsow. © When we talk of pleaſure, we mean ſenſual pleaſure. When a | 
man ſays he had pleaſure with a woman, he does not mean converſation, 1 
but ſomething of a very different nature. Philoſophers tell you, that "I 
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is willing you ſhould think ſhe knows them; but ſhe does not ſay ſhe does.“ £ 44. 
BosWELL. Mr. Harris, who was preſent, agreed with her.” IohNSG N.“ Harris ln i 
was laughing at her, Sir. Harris is a ſound ſullen ſcholar ; he does not like . 4 2 4 ; 
interlopers. Harris, however, is a prig, and a bad prig”. I looked into his book, e 


3, 


— 
„ 


Talking of drinking wine, he ſaid, «I did not leave off wine becauſe I: 5 4: Le. 


pleaſure is contrary to happineſs. Groſs men prefer animal pleaſure. 80 


I am at a loſs to underſtand, See p. 154 of this Volume. 


- What my friend meant by theſe words concerning the amiable philoſopher of Saliſbury, - 3 — > 
ther £ ; | 
. 
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1778, there are men who have preferred living among ſavages. Now what a 
wretch muſt he be, who is content with ſuch converſation as can be had 


mong ſavages ! You may remember an officer at Fort Auguſtus, who had 
_ ſerved i in America, told us of a woman whom they were obliged to bind, in 
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red 33 „order to get her back from ſavage lite.” BoswELL. “ She mult have been 
— {erm 55 an animal, a beaſt.” JonHNS0N. Sir, ſhe was a ſpeaking cat.” „ e ae 0 ph 
| Sad , I mentioned to him that I had become very weary in a company where 2 I 


9 , Halle wy” ) heard not a ſingle intellectual ſentence, except that a man who had been 15 F 
ap ſettled ten yeafs-inz Minorca was become a much inferiour man to what he - 

— 1 „ vas in London, becauſe a man's mind grows narrow in a narrow place.” a. 
. ” TJonnson. © A man's mind grows narrow in a narrow place, whoſe mind is 2 
1 * enlarged only becauſe he has lived in a large place: but what is got by be tid 2 
„„ 6 books and thinking is preſerved in a narrow place as well as in a large place. on 
4 i A man cannot know modes of life as well in Minorca as in London; but he \- 
That 4 may ſtudy mathematicks as well in Minorca.” BoswELL. © I don't know, +44 
Jan oo Sir: if you had remained ten years in the Iſle of Col, you would not have t-7 
. 9 been the man that you now are.” JoRNS0N. © Yes, Sir, if I had been there 2 
M4. G 995 42 from fifteen to twenty-five; but not if from twenty-five to thirty-five.” 
1 wy? 2 « T own, Sir, the ſpirits which I have in London make me do 
„ * oy thing with more readineſs and vigour. I can talk twice as much in 
9 hart ou” dann ondon as any where elſe.” . 

ns Ca 4. 2 Of Goldſmith he faid, © He was not an agrecable companion, for he talked 
t Always for fame. A man who does ſo never can be pleaſing. The man who 
;  ,, talks to unburthen his mind is the man to delight you. An eminent friend 
Eos EH of ours is not ſo agreeable as the variety of his knowledge would otherwiſe | 
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ee —— Make him, becauſe he talks partly from oſtentation.“ 
„ „ one et / Soon after our arrival at Thrale's, I heard one of the vai calling eagerly 
9 9 8 0 on another, to go to Dr. Johnſon. I wondered what this could mean. I 
afterwards learnt, that it was to give her a Bible which he had brought from 
b London as a preſent to her. 
: He was for a conſiderable time occupied in reading Mamiires de 
| Fontenelle ;” Jeaning and ſwinging upon the low gate into the court, without 
5 his hat. 


, I looked into Lord Kames's <« Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man; * and 
5 - mentioned to Dr. Johnſon his cenſure of Charles the Fifth, for celebrating his 
1 | funeral obſequies in his life-time, which, I told him, I had been uſed to 
YL * 4 3 1. | think a ſolemn and affecting act. JohxSON. © Why, Sir, a man may diſ- 

N . poſe his mind to tunk ſo of that act of Charles; but it is ſo liable to 
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ridicule, that if one man out of ten thouſand laughs at it, he make the 
other nine thouſand nine hundred and ninety-nine laugh too,” I could not 
agree with him in this. #27 2 e I Conn than — fc. A, 

Sir John Pringle had expreſſed a wiſh that I would aſk Dr. Johnſon's 
opinion what were the beſt Engliſh ſermons for ſtyle. I took an oppor- 
tunity to-day of mentioning ſeveral to him. A#ﬀerbury ? Jannson. © Yes, 
Sir, one of the beſt.” Boswzl L. © Tillotſon ?? Jorunson. © Why not 
now. I ſhould not adviſe a preacher at this day to imitate Tillotſon's ſtyle; 


though I don't know; I ſhould be cautious of objecting to what has been 
applauded by ſo many ſuffrages.—South is one of the beſt, if you except his 
peculiarities, and his violence, and ſometimes coarſeneſs of language.—Seed 


has a very fine ſtyle; but he is not very theological.—Jortin's ſermons are 
very elegant,—Sberlock's ſtyle too is very elegant, though he has not 
made it his principal ſtudy.— And you may add Smallridge. All the latter 
preachers have a good ſtyle. Indeed, nobody now talks much of ſtyle : 
Every body compoſes pretty well. There are no ſuch unharmonious periods 
as there were, a hundred years ago. I ſhould recommend Dr. Clarke's 
ſermons, were he orthodox, However, it is very well known where he was 
not orthodox, which was upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as to which he 
is a condemned heretick ; ſo one is aware of it.” BOSwELL. © I like Ogden's 
ſermons on prayer very much, both for neatneſs of ſtyle and ſubtilty of 
reaſoning.” Jornson. © I ſhould like to read all that Ogden has written.“ 
BosweLL. * What I wiſh to know is, what ſermons afford the beſt ſpecimen 
of Engliſh pulpit eloquence.” Joanson. © We have no ſermons addreſſed 
to the paſſions that are good for any thing; if you mean that kind of 
eloquence.” 
Dodd's ſermons addreſſed to the . * Jon NSON. “ They were nothing, 
Sir, be they addreſſed to what they may.” 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale expreſſed a wiſh to go and ſee Scotland. Johxsov. 
< Seeing Scotland, Madam, is only ſeeing a worſe England, It is ſeeing the 
flower gradually fade away to the —— alk. Secing 1 the Hebrides, indeed, 
is ſeeing quite a different ſcene.” 5 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was Toon to ow a benefit at —_, 
lane theatre, as ſome relief to his unfortunate circumſtances, We were all 
warmly intereſted for his ſucceſs, and had contributed to it. However, we 


thought there was no harm in having our joke when he could not be hurt by it. 


I propoſed that he ſhould be brought on to ſpeak a Prologue upon the occa- 
fion ; and I began to mutter fragments of what it might be: as, that when 
Vol. II. D d now 


A CxxROYVMAN. (whoſe name I do not recollect) © Were not 
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1778. now grown old,” he was obliged to cry, © Poor Tom's a-col „chat he 
Etat. 69. owned he had been driven from the ſtage by a Churchill, but that this was 
no diſgrace, for a Churchill had beat the French that he had been ſatyriſed 

. "x as © mouthing a ſentence as curs mouth a bone,” but he was now glad of 
ue I Ad bone to pick. — Nay, ay Johnſon,) I would have him to ſay, 
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e 
N Mad Tom is come to ſee the world again.“ 


He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon the road 1 bd ered | 
to maintain, in argument, that a landed gentleman 1 is not under any obliga- 
tion to reſide upon his eſtate ; and that by living in London he does no 
injury to his country. Joanson. © Why, Sir, he does no injury to his 
country in general, becauſe the money which he draws from it gets back 
again in circulation ; but to his particular diſtrict, his particular pariſh, he 
does an injury. All that he has to give away is not given to thoſe who have 
the firſt claim to it. And though I have ſaid that the money circulates back, 
it is a long time before that happens. Then, Sir, a man of family and eſtate 
ought to conſider himſelf as having the charge of a diſtrict, over WARD he 
is to diffuſe civility and happineſs.” . 

Next day I found him at home in the forenoon. He raiſes Delaney“ 5 
« Obſervations on Swift ;” ſaid that his book and Lord Orrery's might both 
be true, though one viewed Swift more, and the other leſs favourably ; ; and 
that, between both, we might have a complete notion of Switt. 


EM RT JOS!» alking of a man's reſolving to deny himſelf the uſe of wine, from moral 
. . 1 © and religious conſiderations, he ſaid, © He muſt not doubt about it. When 
3 x 5 one doubts as to pleaſure, we know what will be the concluſion. I now no 
wore think of drinking wine, than a horfe does. The wine en the table 
e is no more for me, chan for the dog that is under the table.“ 
On Thurſday, April 9, I dined with him at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, with | 


the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, (Dr. Shipley,) Mr. Allan Ramſay, Mr. Gibbon, 
Mr. Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. Mr. Ramſay had lately returned from 
Italy, and entertained us with his obſervations upon Horace's villa, which he 
had examined with great care. I reliſhed this much, as it brought freſh into 
my mind what I had viewed with great pleafure thirteen years before. The 
Biſhop, Dr. Johnſon, and Mr. Cambridge, joined with Mr. Ramſay, in 
recollecting the various lines in Horace relating to the ſubject. 
Horace's journey to Brunduſium being mentioned, Johnſon obſerved, that 
8 the brook which he deſcribes is to be ſeen now, exactly as at that time; 
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and that he had often wondered how it happened, that ſmall brooks, ſuch as 
this, kept the ſame ſituation for ages, notwithſtanding earthquakes, by which 1 


even mountains have been changed, and agriculture, which produces ſuch a 
variation upon the ſurface of the earth, CANMRRIDOCE. © A Spaniſh writer | 
has this thought in a poetical conceit. After obſerving that moſt of the ſolid 


ſtructures of Rome are totally. periſhed, while the Tiber remains the ſame, 
he 925 
© Lo que era Firme huid i ſolamente, 
© Lo Fugitive permanece i dura.” 
Jonxsox. © Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalis: 
= immota . ; 
© Et quæ perpetud ſunt agitata manent.” 


The Biſnop ſaid, it appeared from Horace's writings that he was a cheerful 
contented man. JoansoNn. We have no reaſon to believe that, my Lord. 
Are we to think Pope was happy, becauſe he ſays ſo in his writings? We 
. fee in his writings-what he wiſhed the ſtate of his mind to appear. Dr. 
R "who pined for preferment, talks with contempt of it in his writings, 
ang affects to deſpiſe every thing that he did not deſpiſe.” Bisnoe or Sr. 
AsapH. © He was like other chaplains, looking for vacancies: but that is not 


peculiar to the clergy. I remember when I was with the army, after the battle 


of Lafeldt, the officers ſeriouſly grumbled that no General was Killed.” 1 


CaukRIDCk. © Wer may believe Horace more when he ſays, 


© Rome Tibur amem ventoſus Tibure Roman.” 


Boswrl . How hard is it that man can never be at reſt.” Ramsav. It 
is not in his nature to be at reſt, When he is at reſt he is in the worſt ſtate 


that he can be in, for he has notiung 1 to agitate him. He 1 is then like the 


man in the Iriſh ſong, 


© There was an old fellow at Ballanacrazy, 
c Who wanted a wife for to make him unazſy.” 


Goldſmith being. mentioned, Johnſon obſerved that it was long nefore his 
merit came to be acknowledged. That he once complained to him, in 


ludicrous terms of diſtreſs, Whenever I write any thing, the publick make 
a point to know nothing about it:“ but that his “ Traveller” brought him 


into high reputation, Laxorox. « There is not one bad line 1 in that L 
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1778. not one 5 Dryden's careleſs verſes.” Sin Joshua. «I was glad to hear 
EET. Charles Fox ſay it was one of the fineſt poems in the Engliſh language.” 
Lax TON. Why was you glad? You furely had no doubt of this before.“ 
Jonxvsox. © No; the merit of © The Traveller” is fo well eſtabliſhed, . 
that Mr. Fox's praiſe cannot augment it, nor his cenſure diminiſh:it.” S 
Joshua. « But his friends may ſuſpect they had a too great partiality for. 
him.” JohNS0ON. © Nay, Sir, the partiality of his friends was all againſt 
him. It was with: difficulty we could give him a hearing. Goldſmith had 
no ſettled notions upon any ſubject; ſo he talked always at random. It 
ſeemed to be his intention to blurt out whatever was in his mind, and ſee 
what would become of it. He was angry too when catched in an abſürdity; 

but it did not prevent him from falling into. another the next minute. I 
remember Chamier, after talking with- him for ſome time, faid, © Well, I 

do believe he wrote this poem himſelf: and, let me tell you, that is believing: 
a great deal.” Chamier once aſked him what he meant by Jom, the laſt word: 

in the firſt line of The Traveller, 


279 — 
meu yt of 


Did he mean tardineſs of 3 ? Goldfmith,. £1 would ſay — 
thing without conſideration, anſwered, © Yes.” I was fitting by, and faid;. 
«No, Sir; you do not. mean tardineſs of locomotion; ou mean, that ſlug-- 
N giſhneſs of mind which comes upon a. man in ſolitude“ Chamier believed 
| 'N * . 4 2 Ka then that. I had written the line, as much. as if he had ſeen: me write it. 


4 
0 Remote, unfriended ; melanclioly,. was” 25 "ks, 90 


Goldſmith, however, was a man, who, whatever he wrote, did it better than 
* ol wn any other man could do. He deſerved a place in Weſtminſter-Abbey, and 
3 ET 4 every year he lived, would have deſerved it better. He had, indeed, been at 
2 0 pains to fill his mind with knowledge. He tranſplanted it from one place 
* to another; and i it did not ſettle in his mind; ſo he could not tell what was 

"Lk IT 7 M, in his own books.“ | 
SE We talked of living in the country. JohvSOx. «No wiſe man will go to 
* „ Kal, live in the country, unleſs he has ſomething to do which can be better done 
l in the country. Ion inſtance: if he is to ſhut himſelf up for a year to ſtudy 


1 aue a ſcience, it is better to look. out to the fields, than to an oppoſite wall. 
3 

1 OL hen, if a man walks out in the country, there i 18 nobody to keep him from 

. f l 1 walking in again: but if a man walks out in London, he is not ſure when he 

2 13 mall walk in again. A great city is, to be ſure, the ſchool. for ſtudying life; 


and © The proper ſtudy of manking | 1s man, as Pope obſerves,”  BoswELL.. 
4 I fancy 


ol A. 
6 g 


.. womeh do, at choy ar Ones ld down in their converſation by the preſence 
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ce I fancy London is the beſt place in the world for ſociety; though I have 2778. 
heard that the very firſt ſociety of Paris' is ſtill beyond any thing that we have 2 
here.” Jonnson, © Sir, I queſtion if in Paris ſuch a company as is fitting 
round this table could be got together in leſs than half a _year.. They talk in 


France of the felicity, of men. and women living together : the truth. is, that 
there the men ve. Wen haber than the women, they know no more than 


of women.” Ramsay. © Literature is upon the growth, it is in its ſpring in * 
France. Here it is rather paſſee.” Jonxsox. © Literature was in France long 
before we hadd it.. Paris was the ſecond city for the revival of letters: Italy had 
it firſt, to be ſure, What have we done for literature, equal to what was done by 
the Stephani and others in France. Our literature came to us through France... , 
Caxton printed only two books, Chaucer and Gower, tliat were not tranſlations 
from the French; and Chaucer, we know, took much from the Italians. No, 
Sir, if literature be in its ſpring in France, it is a ſecond ſpring; it is after a 
winter. We are now before the French in literature; but we had it long after 
them. In England, any man who wears a ſword and a powdered wig is aſhamed e 
to be illiterate. I believe it is not ſo in France. Yet there is, probably, a 5 3 
great deal of learning in France, becauſe they have ſuch a number of religious 22 
eſtabliſhments ; ſo many men who have nothing elſe to do but to ſtudy. I for — 
do not know this; but I take it upon the common principles of chance.. . & 
Where there are many ſhooters, ſome will hit.“ : 

We talked of old age. Johnſon (now in his ſeventieth year) ſaid, © It is A.. 
a man's own. fault, it is from want of uſe, if his mind grows torpid in old 
age.” The Biſhop: aſked,. if an old man does not loſe faſter than he gets. 
Johxsox. © I think not; my Lord, if he exerts himſelf.” One of the com- 
pany raſhly obſerved,. that he thought it was happy for an old man that 
inſenſibility comes upon him. JoxnsoN. (with a noble elevation and diſdain): 
« No, Sir, I ſhould' never be happy by being leſs rational.” BisHoe or y- i 
ST. AsAPH. © Your wiſh. _ Sir, 1s Yeguoxet Nd aTxopaevose” JOHNSON. 1 pron. 
* Yes, my Lord.” 
His Lordſhip mentioned a charitable eſtabliſnment in Wales, where people: 
were maintained, and ſupplied with every thing, upon the condition of their 
contributing the weekly produce of their labour; and he ſaid, they grew quite 
torpid for want of property. Jonnson. «They have no object for hope. 
Their condition cannot be better. It is rowing without a port.“ 

One of the company aſked him the meaning of the expreſſion in Juvenal, 
unius lacertæ. Joanson. © T think it CIA enough ;. as much ground as one 


may have a chance to find a lizard upon.“ 
recon 7 Commentators 


7 2 
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- 1758. _ Commentators have differed as to the exact meaning of the expreſſion by 
E. which the Poet intended to enforce the ſentiment contained in the paſſage 
where theſe words occur. It is enough that they mean to denote even a very 


1 Tall poſſeſſion, provided it be a man's own. 35 


E aliquid quocunquè loco aloe ue faellt, 
506 2 wes "2 2 7 Unius ſee een feciſſe lacerte.” * 22 
27 % 7 fe Sy han? 
i, 1 T his ſrafon thete was a win beit faſhion i in 'the newſpapers of applying 


; 45. 1 2 7 Shakſpeare s words to deſcribe living people well known in the world; which 

2 be, was done under the title of Modern Chara#ers from Shakſpeare;”” many of 
; Which were admirably adapted. The fancy took ſo much, that they were 

7 + afterwards collected into a pamphlet. Somebody ſaid to Johnſon, acroſs the Fo »*n 
wo wy, "IE. table, that he had not been in thoſe characters. .« Yes (ſaid he) I have. I 74 
5 9, ſhould have been ſorry to be left out.” | He ey) | ropeated, what had been 


3 . 55 2 applied to him, | . 


( 4 4 | l muſt borrow Garacantua' $ mouth. "9 


. , M iſs Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning of this, he was s obliged 
— 42 rt 4 572 to explain it to her, which had ſomething of an aukward and ludicrous effect. 
| 3 ft” © Why, Madam, it has a reference to me as uſing big words, which 
2 require the mouth of a giant to pronounce them. Garagantua 15 the name 
of a giant in Rabelais. BosWELL. « But, Sir, there 1 18 another amongſt 
them a bel . | F 


He would not fatter Neptune for his tident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder.” TY * 


Jonxsox. ce There is nothing marked i in that. No, Sir, 1 is the beſt.” 
Notwithſtanding this eaſe and good humour, when I, a little while afterwards, 
repeated his farcaſm on Kenrick *, which was received with applauſe, he aſked, 
ho faid that?” and on my ſuddenly anſwering, Garagantua, he looked 
ſerious, which was a ſufficient indication that he did not wiſh it to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing-room there was a rich aſſemblage. Beſides 
| the company who had been at dinner, there were Mr. Garrick, Mr. Harris 
of Saliſbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, Honourable Mrs. Cholmondeley, 

Miſs Hannah More, &c. &c. 1 

After wandering about in a kind of pleaſing diſtraction for 8 time, I 
got into a — with Johnſon, Garrick, and Harris. GARRICK, (to Harris) 


; See p. 271 of Vol, I. : 


+ 
K- 5: 


4 Pray, 


3 
. ks * * 5 
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“ Pray, Sir, have you read Potter's Zſchylus ?” HaRRTS. © Yes; and 


Harris's enen I will read a play. (To Mr. Harris.) Don't pre- 
ſcribe two.” Mr. Harris ſuggeſted one, I do not remember which. Johxsox. 


« We mult try its effect as an Engliſh poem ; that is the way to judge of the 


merit of a tranſlation. *. Tranſlations are, in general, for people who cannot. 


read the original.” J mentioned the vulgar faying, that Pope's Homer 
was not a good repreſentation of the original. Joanson, “ Sir, it is the 
greateſt work of the kind that has ever been produced.” BosweLr. © The 
truth is, it is impoſſible perfectly to tranſlate poetry. In a different language 
it may be the ſame tune, but it has not the ſame tone. Homer plays it on. 
a baſſoon; Pope on a flagelet.” Harris. © I think heroick poetry is beſt 


in blank verſe; yet it appears that rhyme is eſſential to Engliſh poetry, frem- 


our deficiency in metrical quantities. - In my opinion, the chief excellence of: 
our language is numerous profe.” Joxnsov.. «Sir William Temple was the firſt 
writer who gave cadence to Engliſh. proſe. Before his time they were-careleſs. 
of arrangement, and did not mind whether a ſentence ended with an important 
3 or an inſignificant word, or with what part of ſpeech it was concluded.“ 


r. Langton, who now had joined us, commended Clarendon. Jonxsox. 


55 17 is . to for his parentheſes, his involved clauſes, and his want of 


harmony. But he is ſupported by his matter. It is, indeed, owing to a 


plethory of matter that his ſtyle is ſo faulty. Every: /ubtance (ſmiling to 
Mr. Harris) has ſo many accidents. To be diſtinct, we muſt talk analytically. 


If we analyſe language, we muſt ſpeak of it grammatically; if we analyſe 


argument, we muſt ſpeak of it logically.” Garrick. * Of all the tranſlations 
that ever were attempted, I think Elphinſton's Martial the moſt extraordinary. 
He conſulted me upon it, who am a little of an epigrammatiſt myſelf you 
know. I told him freely, © You don't ſeem to have that turn.“ I aſked him 
if he was ſerious; and finding he was, I adviſed him againſt publiſhing. 
Why his tranſlation. is more difficult to, underſtand than the original. I 
thought him a man of ſome talents ; but he ſeems crazy in this.” e 
« Sir, you have done what I had not courage ta do. But he did not 1885 


my advice, and I did not force it upon. him to make him angry with me.” 
GaRRICK. © But as a friend, Sir—" Joanson. © Why ſuch a friend as J. 


am with him—no.” Garrick. © But if you ſee a friend: going to tumble 
over a precipice? 7” JonnsoNn. © That 1s an extravagant _ Fir. You are - 
ſure a friend will thank you for hindering * from tumbling over a precipice: 

but, 


aoT: -- 


1778. 


think it pretty.” Garrick. (to Johnſon) * And what think you, Sir, of Tit. 69. 
it?” Jonxsox. © I thought what J read of it verbiage: but upon Mr. 
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he believed the ſtory was true.) GaRRICK. © III ſaid An. £0i bj 
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but, in the other caſe, I ſhould hurt his vanity, and do him no good. He 
would not take my advice. His brother-in-law, Strahan, ſent him a ſub- 
ſcription of fifty pounds, and faid he would ſend him fifty more, if he would 


not publiſh.” Garrick, © What! eh! is Strahan a good judge of an 


Epigram? Is not he rather an obtuſe man, eh?“ Jounson. © Why, Sir, 
he may Hot be a Judge of an Epigram : but you ſee he is a judge of what is 
not an Epigram.” BoswsLL. It is eaſy for you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to 
an authour as you talked to Elphinſton : you, who have been ſo long the 
manager of a theatre, rejecting the plays of poor authours. You are an old | 
Judge, who have often pronounced ſentence of death, You are a practiſed 


' ſurgeon, who have often amputated limbs; and though this may have been for 


the good of your patients, they cannot like you. Thoſe who have under- 
gone a dreadful operation are not very fond of ſeeing the operator again.“ 


GaARRICK. © Yes, I know enough of that. There was a reverend gentle- 


man (Mr. . who wrote a tragedy, the ſiege of ſomething, which I 
refuſed.” HaRRis. © So the ſiege was raiſed.” Jonxnson. Aye, he came 
to me/and complained ;. and told me, that Garrick ſaid his play was wrong in 

me cbncoction. Now, what is the concoction of a play?“ (Here Garrick 
ſtarted, and twiſted himſelf, and ſeemed ſorely vexed; for Johnſon told me 


Jonxsox. (ſmiling) *“ Well, he left out . And Rich, he ai i 
him i- falſe Engliſh: he could ſhew it under his hand.“ GA 


Sir, this is 


wrote to me in violent wrath for having refuſed his play : * 
growing a very ſerious and terrible affair. I am reſolved to publiſh my play. 
I will appeal to the world; and how will your judgement appear?” I 
anſwered, * Sir, notwithſtanding all the ſeriouſneſs, and all the terrours, I 
have no objection to your publiſhing your play; and as you live at a great 
diſtance, (Devonſhire, I believe,) if you will ſend me it, I will convey 1t to 
the preſs.” I never heard more of it, ha! ha! ha!” 

On Friday, April 10, I found Johnſon at home in the forenoon. We reſumed 


the converſation of yeſterday. He put me in mind of ſome of it which had 


eſcaped my memory, and enabled me to record it more Perfectly than I 
otherwiſe could have done. He was much pleaſed with my paying ſo great 
attention to his recommendation in 1763, the beginning of our acquaintance, 
to keep a journal; and I could perceive he was ſecretly pleaſed to find fo 
much of the fruit of his mind preſerved; and as he had been uſed to 
e and ſay that he * laboured when he faid a good thing—it 

delighted 
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delighted him, on a review, to find that his converſation teemed wk 
point and imagery. 

J faid to him, © You were yeſterday, Sir, in remarkably good humour : 
but there was nothing to offend you, nothing to produce irritation or violence. 
There was no bold offender. There was not one capital 1 It was 
a maiden aſſize. You had on your white gloves.” 15 

He found fault with our friend Langton for having been too ſilent. 8 « 
(ſaid I,) you will recolle&, that he very properly took up Sir Joſhua for 
being glad that Charles Fox had praiſed Goldſmith's © Traveller,” and you joined 
him.” JoransoN. * Yes, Sir, I knocked Fox on the head, without cere- 

mony. Reynolds is too much under Fox and Burke at preſent. He is 

under the Fox Har and the Triſh conſtellation. He is always under ſome planet.“ 
BoswELL. © There 1s no Fox ſtar.” ingot « But there is a dog ſtar.” 
BoswELL. © They ſay, indeed, a fox and a dog are me fame animal.” 
I reminded him ob a gentleman who, «a : Cholmondeley ſaid, was firſt 
talkative from affectation, and then ſilent from the ſame cauſe; that he firſt. 
thought, © I ſhall be celebrated as the livelieſt man in every company ;” and 
then, all at once, „O! it is much more reſpectable to be grave and look 
wiſe.” ” © He has reverſed the Pythagorean diſcipline, by being firſt talkative, . 
and then Alent. He reverſes the courſe of Nature too: he was firſt the gay 
butterfly; and then the creeping worm.” Johnſon laughed loud and long at 
this exganſon and illuſtration of what he himſelf had told me. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir William Scott, his Majefty's 
Advocate) at kis chambers in the Temple, nobody elſe there. The company 
being ſmall, Johnſon was not in ſuch ſpirits as he had been yeſterday, and 
for a conſiderable time little was ſaid. At laſt he burſt forth, «“ Subordina- 
tion is ſadly broken down in this age. No man, now, has the ſame authority 
which his father had—except a gaoler. No maſter has it over his ſervants : 
it is diminiſhed in our colleges; nay, in our grammar-ſchools.” BoswEL L. 
« What is the cauſe of this, Sir?” Joanson. © Why the coming in of the 
Scotch.” (laughing ſarcaſtically). 


been turned topſy turvey. But your ſerious cauſe.” JohNSON. “ Why, Sir, 


there are many caules, the chief of which is, I think, the great increaſe of 


money. No man now depends upon the Lord of a Manour, when he can 
ſend to another country, and fetch proviſions. The ſhoe-black at the entry 
of my court does not depend on me. I can deprive him but of a penny a 
day, which he hopes ſomebody elſe will bring him; and that penny I mutt - 
carry to another ſhoe-black, ſo the trade ſuffers nothing. 
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BosweLL. © That is to Tay, things have 
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1778. in my Journey to the Hebrides,” how gold and ſilver deſtroy ſeudal ſubordi. 
2 nation. But, beſides, there is a general N of reverence. No ſon 
now depends upon his father as in former times. Paternity uſed to be con- 

ſidered as of itſelf a great thing, which had a right to many claims. That 
is, in general, reduced to very ſmall bounds. My hope is, that as anarchy 
produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation will produce eni Atrictio. 
Talking of fame, for which there 1s ſo great a deſire, I obſerved how little 
there is of it in reality, compared with the other objects of human attention. 
Let every man recollect, and he will be ſenſible how ſmall a part of his time _ 
is employed in talking or thinking of Shakſpeare, Voltaire, or any of the 
moſt celebrated men that have ever lived, or are now ſuppoſed to occupy 
the attention and admiration of the world. Let this be extracted and com- 
| preſſed; into what a narrow ſpace will it go!” I then lily introduced 
„Nr. Garrick's fame, and his aſſuming the airs of a great man. Johxsox. 
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4 723 Zr « Sir, it is wonderful how little Garrick aſſumes. No, Sir, Garrick fortunam 
ga 4%, reverenter habet. Conſider, Sir: celebrated men, ſuch as you have mentioned, 
have had their applauſe at a diſtance; but Garrick had it daſhed in his face, 

\ founded in his ears, 'and went home every night with the plaudits of a 

{thouſand 3 in his cranium. Then, Sir, Garrick did not ind, but made his way 

io the tables, the levees, and almoſt the bed-chambers, of the great. Then, 

Sir, Garrick had under him a numerous body of people; who, from fear of 


1 


his power, and hopes of his favour, and admiration of his talents, were 
conſtantly ſubmiſſive to him. And here is a man who has advanced the 
dignity. of his profeſſion. Garrick has made a player a higher character.“ 
Scorr. © And he is a very ſprightly writer too.” Joanson. © Yes, Sir; 
and all this ſupported by great wealth of his own acquiſition. If all this had 
happened to me, I ſhould have had a couple of fellows with long poles walk 
ing before me, to knock down every body that ſtood in the way. Con- 
ſider, if all this had happened to Cibber or Quinꝰe they'd have jumped over 
the moon.—Yet Garrick ſpeaks to us.“ (ſmiling). BosweLL. © And Garrick | 
is a very good man, a charitable man.” Joanson. © Sir, a liberal man. 
He has given away more money than any man in England. T here may be 
a little vanity mixed : but he has ſhewn, that money is not his firſt object. fo 
BoswELB. © Yet Foote uſed to ſay of him, that he walked out with an intention 
4 2 e, i to do a generous action ; but, turning the corner of a ſtreet, he met with the 
4 ghoſt of a halfpenny, which frightened him.” Joanson. © Why, Sir, that 
is very true, too; for I never knew a man of whom it could be ſaid with 
leſs certainty to-day, what he mJ do to-morrow, than Garrick ; it depends 
{0 
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ſo much on his humour at the time.” Scorr. © I am glad to hear of his 1778. 
liberality, He has been repreſented as very ſaving.” JohNSsON. “ With his 2 
domeſtick ſaving we have nothing to d6. I remember drinking tea with 

him long ago, when Peg Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her for 
making it too ſtrong # He had then begun to 28 money in his purſe, and 

did not know when he ſhould have enough of it.“ 


On the ſubject of wealth, the proper uſe of it, and the effects 'of that att / 9 „ 
which is called ceconomy, he obſerved, © It is wonderful to think how men 1 — 
| 7. Ft yy 
of very large eſtates not only ſpend their yearly income, but are often 1 pap” — 
actually in want of money. It is clear, they have not value for what they „ 575 


ſpend. Lord Shelburne told me, that a. man of high rank, who looks into /. #7 


his own affairs, may have all that he ought to have, all that can be of an Lune 


uſe, or appear with any advantage, for five thouſand pounds a year. There- 
fore, a great proportion muſt go in waſte; and, indeed, this is the caſe with 
| moſt people, whatever their fortune is.” BoOoSWELL. © I have no doubt, Sir, £77 


of this. But how is it? What is waſte?” Jonnsox, «„ Why, Sir, break- AY o7 
ing bottles, and a thouſand other things. Waſte cannot be accurately told, / Bet 

"though we are ſenſible how deſtructive it is. CEconomy on the one hand, . . 
e by which a certain income is made to maintain a man genteelly, and waſte „½ £* 
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on the other, by which, on the ſame income, another man lives ſhabbily, 3 ＋ r * fp + 
7 2 cannot be defined. It is a very nice thing: as one man wears his coat out ih 4 1 4 e ene 
much ſooner than another, we cannot tell how.“ 5 | 2 T 2 C. 3 
| e We talked of war. Jonnsown. © Every man thinks meanly of himſel: 
e, for not having been a ſoldier, or not having been at ſea.” BOSWELL. “ Lord * 
Mansfield does not.“ Joansovn. © Sir, if Lord Mansfield were in a com- 9 3 ty 


pany of General Officers and Admirals who have been in ſervice, he would 4 — 1 a 


ſhrink ; he'd with to creep under the table.” BOoSwELL. © No; he'd think / 4 dc 
he could % them all.” JoransoNn. © Yes, if he could catch them: but — 
ocrates and Charles the of & 


they'd try him much ſooner. No, Sir; were 


Twelfth of Sweden both preſent in any compa „ and Socrates to ſay, feos 


© Follow me, and hear a lecture in philoſophy ;* and Charles, laying his hand ge 
* 1 


on his ſword, to ſay, Follow me, and dethrone the Czar; a man would be , FEY | my 

3 . 5 3 Oo 4s 3 

aſhamed to follow Socrates. Sir, the impreſſivvis univerſal: yet it is ſtrange. ——— . K A | 
As to the failor, when you look down from the quazter-deck to the ſpace pay 39. 92 — 
f ö : | a : : 2 * 2 4 6 

below, you ſee the utmoſt extremity of human miſery : ſuch crouding, ficli 7 3 4 . by * * = | 1 
| | : 5 OY : 4 . 
filth, ſuch ſtench!' BOSwELL. Vet ſailors are happy. Jonxsox. © FF 4 . a 
4 When Johnſon told this little anecdote to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, he mentioned a circumſtance | 1 n . 
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which he omitted to-day ;—** Why (ſaid Garrick) it is as red as blood,” 64-4 7 HN 4.2. 
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1778. are happy as brutes are happy, with a piece of freſh meat, with the groſſeſt 


1 | 3 | tar. 69. ſenſuality. gut, Sir, the profeſſion of ſoldiers and ſailors has the dignity of 
v1 danger. Mankind reverence thoſe who have got over fear, which is ſo 
mT off an O94 general a weakneſs.” SCOTT. But is not courage mechanical, and to be 

FI ired ?” NSON. © Why yes, Sir, in a collective ſenſe. Soldiers 
. 7 acquired Jon NSON 5 y YES, ) | 

* Þ rtf = j & Lt Omer themſelves only as parts of a great machine.“ ScorT. © We find 


29 — Lad * K I people fond of being ſailors.” JohxSON. © I cannot account for that, a 
lot i wo bh 3 


ever he was warmed and animated by the preſence of company, he, like other 


. & common enthuſiaſm for ſplendid renown. 


þ j 9.4 þo a7 + : . He talked of Mr. Charles Fox, of whoſe abilities he thought highly, but 
=» 2 r. * wr obſerved, that he did not talk much at our club. I have heard Mr. Gibbon re- 


Hart . "Pl „ mark, © that Mr. Fox could not be afraid of Dr. Johnſon ; yet he certainly was jw hath 


Mer? 2 74 " 4 thnd very ſhy of ſaying any thing in 2 Johnſon's preſence. * Mr. Scott now quoted av 
Jud t 


1 A. what was faid of Alcjbiades, by a Gr „ which h Johnſon aſſented. 

| | | 2 2 2 | ff LY 7 ere bee * g¹ 23 £4 81 catalogue of all Daniel 
+ | ; 2. Defoe's works of i Imagination ſy if not all of which, as well as of his 
2 1. of 92 other works, he now enumerated, allowing a conſiderable ſhare of merit to a 
id Ae 4 be e. 4. man, who, bred a filverſmith, had written fo variouſly and ſo well. Indeed, 
Uh . 4 2 ä ; his « Robinſon Cruſoe“ is enough of itſelf to eſtabliſh his reputation. 


and related, with much ſatisfaction, how he had aſſiſted in detecting the cheat, 
and had publiſhed an account of it in the newſpapers. Upon this ſubject I 
incautiouſly offended him, by preſſing him with too many queſtions, and he 
ſhewed his diſpleaſure y] apologiſed, faying that © I aſked queſtions in order to 


be inſtructed and entertained ; I repaired eagerly to the fountain ; but that the 


moment he gave me a hint, the moment he put a lock upon the well, I 
deſiſted.—“ But, Sir, (ſaid he,) that is forcing one to do a diſagreeable 
thing:“ and he continued to rate me. © Nay, Sir, (ſaid I,) when you have 
575 | . FN put 
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= ore than I can account for other ſtrange perverſions of imagination.” vi 125 tak, 
His abhorrence of the profeſſion of a ſailor was uniformly violent; but 1 in 0 ho 
2 he always exalted the profeſſion of a ſoldier. And yet J have, l 
1 N in my large and various collection of his writings, a letter to an eminent v V = 
18 72 en . 5 friend, in which he expreſſes himſelf thus: “My god-fon called on me I 
TE lately. He is weary, and rationally weary, of a military life. If you can , 
place him in ſome other ſtate, I think you may increaſe his happineſs, and 445" 
ſecure his virtue. A ſoldier's time is paſſed in diſtreſs and danger, or in idle ou 
neſs and corruption.” Such was his cool reflection in his ſtudy ; but when Cen 


' philoſophers, whoſe minds are impregnated with poetical fancy, caught the 
1 


. .. 94 7 He expreſſed great indignation at the impoſture of the Cock-lane Ghoſt, 
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put a lock upon the well, ſo that I can no longer drink,. do not make the 2778. £ 
fountain of your wit play upon me and wet me.“ | Etat. 69. 


He ſometimes could not bear being teazed with queſtions. J was once 
preſent when a gentleman aſked ſo many, as, «© What did vou do, Sir? 
« What did you ſay, Sir?” that he at laſt grew enraged, and ſaid, © I will 
not be put to the quęſtion. Don't you conſider, Sir, that theſe are not the 
manners of a gentleman ? I will not be baited with what, and why ; what is 
this? what is that? why is a cow's tail long? why is a fox's tail buſhy ?” 

The gentleman, who was a good deal out of ONLINE, ſaid, © Why, Sir, 5 — 
you are ſo good, that I venture to trouble PO. OHNSON, © Sy, my being He Mak Ws bo 1 i 
ſo good is no reaſon why you ſhould be ſo 1. Poe prone bir wer ni] „„ . Le 6-88 

Talking of the Juſtilia hulk at Woolwich, in which criminals were puniſhed, ei% - 1 is , Gor , 3 
by being confined to labour, he ſaid, «I do not ſee that they are puniſhed 22 A : 2 
by this: they muſt have worked equally had they never been guilty of ', , |, Le * * 
ſtealing. They now only work ; ſo, after all, they have gained; what they ed Mo, 
ſtole is clear gain to them; the confinement is nothing. anda man who 
works is confined the ſmith to his ſhop, the tailor to his garret.“ "BoSWELL. 
« And Lord Mansfield to his Court.” Jornson. & Yes, Sir. You know 
the notion of confinement may be extended, as in the ſong, Every iſland is 
a priſon. There is, in Dodſley's collection, a copy of verſes to the authour 
of that ſong.” 

Smith's_Latin verſes on Pococke, the oreat traveller, were mentioned. He 
repeated ſome of them, and ſaid they were Smith's belt verſes. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travelling into diſtant countries ; . 
that the mind was enlarged by it, and that an acquiſition of dignity of | 
character was derived from it. He expreſſed a particular enthuſiaſm with 
reſpect to viſiting the wall of China. I catched it for the moment, and ſaid 
I really believed I ſhould go and ſee the wall of China had I not children, of 
whom it was my duty to take care. & Sir, (ſaid he,) by doing ſo, you would 
do what would be of 1mportance in raiſing your children to eminence. There 
would be a luſtre reflected upon them from your ſpirit and curioſity. They : 
would be at all times regarded as the children of a man who had gone to #7 5 K 
view the wall of China. I am ſerious, Sir.“ . low he S. | 

When we had left Mr. Scott's, he ſaid, “ Will you go home with me ?” 
Sir, (ſaid I,) it is late; but I'll go with you for three minutes.” JohNsox. 
« Or four.” We went to Mrs. Williams's room, where we found Mr. Allen | 
the printer, who was the landlord of his houſe in Bolt-court, a worthy 


obliging man, and his very old acquaintance ; and what was exceedingly 
amuſing, 
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1778. amuſing , though he was of a very diminutive ſize, he uſed, even in Tohnſor's 
. pee to imitate the ſtately periods and ſlow and ſolemn utterance of the 
great man. 1 this evening boaſted, that although I did not write what IS 
| e I had a method of my own of writing half Gels and leaving out 
ſome altogether, ſo as yet to keep the ſubſtance and language of any diſcourſe 
which I heard ſo much in view, that I could give it very completely ſoon after 
taking it down. He defied me, as he had once defied an actual ſhort-hand 
| writer; and he made the experiment by reading lowly and diſtinctly a part of 
Robertſon's © Hiſtory of America,” while I endeavoured to write it in my 
way of taking notes. It was found that J had it very imperfe&ly ; the con- 
clufion from which was, that its excellence was principally owing to a ſtudied 
arrangement of words, which could not be varied or abridged without an 

eſſential injury. een fag Tg ends 
On Sunday, April 12, I found him at home before dinner; Dr. Dodd's 
poem entitled “ Thoughts in Priſon,” was lying upon his table. This 
appearing to me an extraordinary effort by a man who was in Newgate for 
a capital crime, I was deſirous to hear Johnſon's opinion of it: to my 
ſurprize, he told me he had not read a line of it. I took up the book and 
read a paſſage to him. Joanson. © Pretty well, if you are previouſly 
diſpoſed to like them.” I read another paſſage, with which he was better 
pleaſed. He then took the book into his own hands, and having looked at 
the prayer at the end of it, he ſaid, «© What evidence is there that this was 
compoſed the night before he ſuffered, I do not believe it.” He then read 
aloud where he prays for the King, &c. and obſerved, © Sir, do you think 
that a man the night before he is to be hanged cares for the ſucceſſion of a 
royal family? Though he may have compoſed this prayer then. A man 
who has been canting all his life may cant to the laſt. And yet a man who 
l:as been refuſed a pardon after ſo much petitioning, would hardly be praying 
thus fervently for the King.“ 
1 He and I, and Mrs. Wines went to dine with the Reverend Dr. Percy. 
Talking of Goldfmith, Johnſon ſaid, he was very envious. I defended him, 
by obſerving that he owned it frankly upon all occaſions. JoansoN. © Sir, 
you are enforcing the charge. He had ſo much envy that he could not 
” , conceal it. He was ſo full of it that he overflowed. He talked of it to be 
ſure often enough. Now, Sir, what a man avows, he is not aſhamed to think; 
9 | though many a man thinks, what he is aſhamed to avow. We are all envious 
naturally; but by checking envy we get the better of it. So we are all 
5 | | | thieves 


- 
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thieves naturally; a child always tries to get at what it wants, the neareſt 


even an inclination to ſeize what 1s another's; has no ſtru uggle 1 with himſelf 
about 8 | Y, Cee. ks} [AA bo 4 & . EW A it 


Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnſon praiſed Pennant very 


highly, as he did at Dunvegan, in the-Ifle of Sky 5. Dr. Percy till holding 


himſelf as the heir male of the ancient Percies, and having the warmeſt and 


moſt dutiful attachment to the noble houſe of Northumberland, could not fit 


quietly and hear a man praiſed, who had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of Alnwick- 


Caſtle and the Duke's pleaſure-grounds, eſpecially as he thought meanly of 
his travels. He therefore oppoſed Johnſon eagerly. Jonunson. © Pennant 
in what he has ſaid of Alnwick, has done what he intended; he has made you 


very angry.” Pzxcy. © He has faid the garden is rim, which is repre- 


ſenting it like a citizen's parterre, when the truth is, there is a very large 
extent of fine turf and gravel walks.” JonxsoN. © According to your own 
account, Sir, Pennant is right. It zs trim. Here 1s graſs cut cloſe, and 


_ gravel rolled ſmooth. Is not that trim? The extent 1s nothing againſt that ; 
a mile may be as trim as a ſquare yard. Your extent puts me in mind of the 


citizens' enlarged dinner, two pieces of roaſt-beef, and two puddings. There 
is no variety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, no trees.” PERRY. 


He pretends to give the natural hiſtory of Northumberland, and yet takes 
no notice of the immenſe number of trees planted there of late. Joansow. 
« That, Sir, has nothing to do with the natural hiſtory; that is czvi] hiſtory. 
A man who gives the natural hiſtory of the oak, is not to tell how many 
oaks have been planted in this place or that. A man who gives the natural 
hiſtory . of the cow, is not to tell how many cows are milked at Iſlington. 
The animal is the fame, whether milked in the Park or at Iſlington.” PrRev. 
« Pennant does not deſcribe well; a carrier who goes along the fide of 


Lochlomond would deſcribe it better.” Joxnson. © I think he deſcribes _ 
very well.” Pzrcy. © I travelled after him.” Joanson. © And I travelled .. 


5c Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” edit. 3, p. 221. 


1778. 
way; by good inſtruction and good habits this is cured, till a man has not tat. 69. 


245, ä 


And here J ſhall record a ſcene of too much heat between Dr. Johnſon and 
Dr. Percy, which I ſhould have ſuppreſſed, were it not that it gave occaſion 
to diſplay the truely tender and benevolent heart of Johnſon, who as ſoon as 
he found a friend was at all hurt by any thing which he had “ ſaid in his 
wrath, was not only prompt and deſirous to be reconciled, but exerted him- 
ſelf to make ample reparation. , C ue /o Hons omg fad e, Ee 


after 


215 


. 
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for a cloud to burſt. In a little while Dr. Percy ſaid ſomething more in 9 nl; 
5 


together only curt frittered fragments of his own, and afterwards procured 
ſupplemental intelligence from parochial miniſters, and others not the beſt 
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after him.” PrRCY. “ But, my good friend, you are ſhort-ſighted, and do 41. 
not ſee ſo well as I do.” I wondered at Dr. Percy's venturing thus? Dr. . 
Johnſon ſaid nothing at the time; ae; but inflammable particles were collecting A. 


diſparagement of Pennant. JOHNSON. (pointedly) « This 1s the reſentment ket 
of a narrow mind, becauſe he did not find every thing in Northumberland.” 
Pzrcy. (feeling the ſtroke) © Sir, you may be as rude as you pleaſe.” 
JonxNSsON. © Hold, Sir! Don't talk of rudeneſs ; remember, Sir, you told n told me 
(puffing hard with paſſion ſtruggling for a vent) ! I was ſhort-ſighted. J We 


n ea cen 


have done with civility. We are to be as rude as we pleaſe, J Prov. en 
« Upon my honour, Sir, I did not mean to be uncivil.” Joanson. © can“ 475 | 
not ſay ſo, Sir; for I did mean to be uncivil, thinking you had been uncivil.” 4/5 
Dr. Percy roſe, ran up to him, and taking him by the hand, aſſured him was {4h 
affectionately that his meaning had been miſunderſtood ; upon which a recon- 
ciliation inſtantly took place. Joynson. © My dear Sir, I am willing you 
ſhall Yang Pennant.” 'Pzrcy. (reſuming the former ſubject) * Pennant 
complains that the helmet is not hung out to invite to the hall of hoſpitality. 
Now I never heard that it ww a cuſtom to hang out a helmet.” Jonxsox. 
« Hang him up, hang him up.” BoSswELL. (humouring the joke) «© Hang 
out his ſkull inſtead of a helmet, and you may drink ale out of it in your 
hall of Odin, as he 1s your enemy; that will be truly ancient. There will 
be Northern Antiquities.” Joanson. He's a Whig, Sir; a ſad dog 
(ſmiling at his own violent expreſſions, merely for political difference of 
opinion). But he's the beſt traveller I ever read; he obſerves more things 
than any one elſe does.” | | 

I could not help thinking that this was too high praiſe of a writer 
who traverſed a wide extent of country in ſuch haſte, that he could put 


qualified or moſt impartial narrators, whoſe ungenerous prejudice againſt the 
houſe of Stuart glares in miſrepreſentation; a writer, who at beſt treats 


merely of- ſuperficial objects, and ſhews no philoſophical inveſtigation of 


character and manners, ſuch, as Johnſon has exhibited in his maſterly 
« Tourney,” over part of the ſame ground; and who it ſhould ſeem from 2 


deſire of ingratiating himſelf with the Scotch, has flattered the people of 


North-Britain fo Mandel and with ſo little diſcrimination, that the judicious 


and candid amongſt them muſt be diſguſted; while they value more rhe plain, 


juſt, yet kindly report of Johnſon. 
| _ We 
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We had a calm after the ſtorm, ſtaid the evening and ſupt, and were 1778. 

pleaſant and gay. But Dr. Percy told me he was very uneaſy at what had 2 
paaſſed; for there was a gentleman there who had recently been admitted into 
the confidence of the Northumberland family, to whom he hoped to 
appear more reſpectable, by ſhewing him how intimate he was with the 
great Dr. Johnſon; and now the gentleman would go away with an impreſſion 
much to his diſadvantage, as if Johnſon treated him with diſregard, which 
might do him an eſſential injury. He begged I would mention "this to Dr. 
Johnſon, which I afterwards did. His obſervation upon it was, * This 
comes of fratagem; had he told me that he wiſhed to appear to advantape dvantage Z Fd Herend. 


before that. ge entleman, _ he Thould have been at the top of the Houle all the 5 2 | 

555 — — . 7 75 #3 f 

time.” He ſpoke of Dr. Percy in the handlomeſt terms. "Then, -Sir, gr = 
„ 


(ſaid I,) may I be allowed to ſuggeſt a mode by which you may effectually * 22 . 
counteract any unfavourable report of what paſſed. I vill write a letter to . 

you upon the ſubject of the unlucky conteſt of that day, and you will beg 7 5 5 
kind enough to put in writing as an anſwer to that letter, what you have now 8 [4-9 46 
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„ 
ſaid, and in ſhort all that you can ſay to Dr. Percy's advantage; and as Sa p 7 Ae 
Lord Percy is to dine with us at General Paoli's ſoon, I will take an oppor- e 155 FA s | ; 


tunity to read the correſpondence in his Lordſhip's preſence. This friendly ,, i 
ſcheme was accordingly carried into execution without Dr. Percy's xnow- . of 
ledge. ' Johnſon s letter was ſtudiouſly framed to place Dr. Percy's un- Ta + Forty 5 2 
REF 
queſtionable merit in the faireſt point of view; and I contrived that Lord 1 e i 
Percy ſhould hear the correſpondence; by introducing it at General Papli's, nt | 
as an inſtance of Dr. Johnſon's kind diſpoſition towards one in whom his 
Lordſhip was intereſted. Thus our friend Percy was raifed higher in the 
' eſtimation of thoſe by whom he wiſhed moſt to be regarded. I breakfaſted 
the day after with him, and informed him of my ſcheme, and its happy 
completion, for which he thanked me in the warmeſt terms, and was highly 
delighted with Dr. Johnſon's letter in his praiſe, of which I gave him a „ 
copy. He ſaid, & I would rather have this than degrees from all the Fe 
Univerſities in Europe. It will be for me, and my children and grand- T : . FEI EEE 
children.” Dr. Johnſon having afterwards aſked me if | had given him a -1 4s PLP 
copy of it, and being told I had, was offended, and inſiſted that I ſhould get [ite . | : 
it back, which I did. As, however, he did not deſire me to deſtroy either 
the original or the copy, or forbid me to let it be ſeen, I think myſelf at 
liberty to apply to it his general declaration to me concerning his other 
letters, © That he did not chooſe they ſhould be publiſhed in his life-time z _., 


but had no objection to their appearing after his death.“ I ſhall therefore / Z 
Vor. II. | F f 5 | inſert Hh DE 14. 
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a 1778. inſert this kindly correſpondence, having fairhfully narrated the circumſtances 
os, 64. accompanying it. ; 
| 8 To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
| Ns My DEAR SIR, 

« I BEG leave to addreſs you in behalf of our friend Dr. Percy, who 
was much hurt by what you ſaid to him that day we dined at his houſe 5 ; 
when, in the courſe of the diſpute as to Pennant's merit as a traveller, you 

bs | told Percy that © he had the reſentment of a narrow mind againſt Pennant, 
SY becauſe he did not find every thing in Northumberland.“ Percy is ſenſible 
that you did not mean to injure him; but he is vexed to think that your 

behaviour to him upon that occaſion may be interpreted as a proof that he is 
deſpiſed by you, which I know is not the caſe. I have told him, that the 

charge of being narrow-minded was only as to the particular point in 
queſtion ; and that he had the merit of being a martyr to his noble family. 
4s 2 c Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next F riday; ; and I ſhould be 


ſincerely glad to have it in my power to ſatisfy his Lordſhip how well you 
C think of Dr. Percy, who, I find, apprehends that your good opinion of him 


may be of very eſſential conſequence; and who aſſures me, chat he has the 
* g higheſt reſpect and the warmeſt affection for you. ' 
1 « I have only to add, that my ſuggeſting this occaſion for the exerciſe of 
| your candour and generoſity, is altogether unknown to Dr. Percy, and 

1 7 proceeds from my good-will towards him, and my perſuaſion that you will 

i" 3 | | be happy to do him an eſſential kindneſs. I am, more and more, my 

. | | Mar Jars „„ 

1 | « Your moſt faithful X 

1 . | « And affectionate humble ſervant, 

[| | 1 | cc James BosWEL 1 

Wil -/; | 

Ll '$ | *o—inln . To 1 BoswzLI, 25 

„ : TR 

IE -- ; « THE debate between Dr. Percy and me is one of thoſe fooliſh 


ni _ | controverſies, which begin upon a queſtion of which neither party cares how 
= it is decided, and which is, nevertheleſs, continued to acrimony, by the 
vanity with which every man reſiſts confutation. Dr. Percy's warmth pro- 
ceeded from a cauſe which, perhaps, does him more honour than he could 


- 


Sunday, April 12, 1778. 


have 
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have derived from juſter criticiſm. His abhorrence of Pennant proceeded 
from his opinion that Pennant had wantonly and indecently cenſured his 
patron. His anger made him reſolve that for having been once wrong, he 
never ſhould be right. Pennant has much in his notions that I do not like; 
but ſtill I think him a very intelligent traveller. If Percy is really offended, 
Jam ſorry; for he is a man whom I never knew to offend any one. He 
is a man very willing to learn, and very able to teach; a man, out of whoſe 
company I never go without having learned ſomething. It is ſure that he 
vexes me ſometimes, but I am afraid it is by making me feel my own igno- 


rance. So much extenſion of mind, and ſo much minute accuracy of 


enquiry, if you ſurvey your whole circle of acquaintance, you vill find ſo 
ſcarce, if you find it at all, that you will value Percy by compariſon. Lord 


Hailes is ſomewhat like him : but Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond 


him in reſearch; and I do not know that he equals him in elegance. Percy's 
attention to poetry has given grace and ſplendour to his ſtudies of antiquity. 


A mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 
« Upon the whole, you ſee that what I might fay in ſport or petulance to 
him, is very conſiſtent with full conviction of his merit. I am, dear Sir, 


« Your moſt, &c. 
ce April 23, 1778, | N S Au. JOHNSON.” 


To te Reverend Dr. PzRcv, Northumberland-houſe, 


« DE AR $18, Es, 


« I wrROTE to Dr. Johnſon on the ſubject of the Pennantian contro- 


verly ; and have received from him an anſwer which will delight you. I read 
it yeſterday to Dr. Robertſon, at the Exhibition ; and at dinner to Lord 
Percy, General Oglethorpe, &c. who dined with us at General Paoli 5 who 
was alſo a witneſs to the high ze/ft1mony to your honour. | 

« General Paoli deſires the favour of your company next Tueſday to 
dinner, to meet Dr. Johnſon. If I can, I will call on you to-day. I am, 
with fincere regard, 

Cc Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


de South nn April 25. Jamzs BoswerLlL.' 


On Monday, April 1 3, I dined with Johnſon at Mr, Langton's, where were 


Dr. Porteus, then — of Cheſter, now of London, and Dr. Stinton. He 
F f 2 was 
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* -» noiſſeur could diſtinguiſh them. 


can always be diſtinguiſhed.” 
to know was, whether there was really a peculiar ſtyle to every man what- 


4 


pl — — 4 


The Biſhop thought not; and ſaid, he ſuppoſed that many pieces in Dodlley' . # 9 un 
collection of poems, though all very pretty, had nothing appropriated in their 
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was at firſt in a very ſilent frame. Before dinner he ſaid nothing but“ Pretty 
baby,” to one of the children. Langton ſaid very well to me afterwards, 
that che could repeat Johnſon's converſation before dinner, as Johnſon had 
faid that he could repeat a complete chapter of The Natural Hiſtory of 
Iceland,“ from the Daniſh of Horrebow, the whole of which was 2 muy 


cc C HAP. LXXII. 


« There are no ſnakes to be met with throughout the whole iſland. A 


 Concernin g ſnakes. 


At dinner we talked of another mode in the news-papers of giving modern 
characters in ſentences from the claſſicks, and of the paſſage 


0 Parcus Deorum cultor, et infrequens, 
_« Inſanientis dum ſapientie 
« Conſultus erro, nunc retrorsim - 
« Vela dare, atque iterare curſus 
_ & Clogor relictos: 
being well applied to Soame Jennyns; ; who, after having wandered i in the 


wilds of infidelity, had returned to the Chriſtian faith.* Mr. Langton aſked ©. * dot 
Johnſon as to the propriety of ſapientiæ conſultus. Jonxsox . Though . 2 


Was primarily an adjective, like amicus it came to be uſed as a ſubſtantive an 4 
So we have Juris conſultus, a conſult in law.“ for lll. 


We talked of the ſtyles of different painters, and how certainly a con- 7. 2 m 
I aſked if there was as clear a difference of fed hs 7 
ſtyles in language as in painting, or even as in hand-writing, fo that the com- 15 

3 
poſition of every individual may be diſtinguiſned? Joranson. © Les. 


Thoſe who have a ſtyle of eminent excellence, ſuch as Dryden and Milton, 
I had no doubt of this; but what I wanted 


ever, as there is certainly a peculiar hand-writing, a peculiar countenance, 
not widely different in many, yet always enough to be diſtinctive: 


cc Facies non omnibus una 
« Nec diverſa. tamen. 


pul 
ſtyle, and in. that particular could not be at all diſtinguiſhed. Jorxsox. ji 


2 * Sir, I think every man whatever has a peculiar ſtyle, which may be 


ts 7 
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adored by nice examination and compariſon with others : but a man muſt 


this appropriation of ſtyle is infinite in poteſtate, limited in au.” 

Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the evening, and he and Dr. Johnſon and 
I ſtaid to ſupper. It was mentioned that Dr. Dodd had once wiſhed to be a 
member of Taz LITERARY CLUB. JonnsoNn. © I ſhould be ſorry if any of 


our club were hanged. I will not ſay but ſome of them deſerve it*.” 


BEAUCLERK. (ſuppoſing this to be aimed at perſons for whom he had at that 
time a wonderful fancy, which, however, did not laſt long,) was irritated, 


and eagerly faid, © You, Sir, have a friend (naming him) who deſerves to 
be hanged; for he ſpeaks. behind their backs againſt thoſe with whom he 


lives on the beſt terms, and attacks them in the news-papers. He certainly 
ought to be Kicked.” 
© Veniam petimus damuſque viciſſim. To be ſure it may be done ſo much that 
a man may deſerve to be kicked.” BEAUCLERK. © He is very malignant,” 
JorinsoN. © No, Sir; he is not malignant. He is miſchievous, if you will. 
He would do no man an eſſential injury; he may, indeed, love to make 
ſport of people by vexing their vanity. I, however, once knew an old 
gentleman who was Cena malignant. He really wiſhed evil to others, 
and rejoiced at it.” BoswzLE. © The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, againſt 


whom you are ſo violent, is I know, a man of good principles.” BzaucLERk.. 


a begs he does not wear them out in practice.“ 
Dr. Johnſon, who as I have obſerved before, delighted in diſcrimination of 
character, and having a maſterly knowledge of human nature, was willing 


to take men as they are, imperfe& and with a mixture of good and bad 


qualities, I ſuppoſe thought he had ſaid enough in defence of his friend; of 
whoſe merits, notwithſtanding his exceptionable points, he had a juſt value, 


and added no more on the fabled. 


On Tueſday, April 14, I dined with him at General Ogkthorpe” "i with 


General Paoli and Mr. Langton. General Oglethorpe declaimed againſt. 


luxury. Joanson. © Depend upon it, Sir, every ſtate of ſociety is as. 
luxurious as it can be. Men always take the beſt they can get.” OoLETHORPE. 
« But the beſt depends much upon ourſelves; and if we can be as well 
ſatisfied with plain things, we are in the wrong to accuſtom our palates to 
what is high-ſeaſoned and expenſive. What fays Addiſon in his Cato,“ 
ſpeaking of the Numidian: | 


4 


s See Note, p. 108 of this Volume. Dm 
(iet H, ee, of pw u © Coarſe: 
En fo toons [og rote en. 


fey- «q - 
| , 


JohxsON. © Sir, we all do this in ſome degree, 
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write a great deal to make his ſtyle obviouſly diſcernable. As logicians ſay, Ata. 


69. 0 


- CG al 
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won. > 
— not ; 
9 ; 
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A414 Rs — . elegance that the civilized man differs from the ſavage. A great part of our 
2 


. man has in eating a luxurious dinner. You ſee I put the caſe fairly. A 
EO ; py Ne Q hungry man may have as much, nay, more pleaſure in eating a plain dinner, 
Bhs fue if than a maa grown faſtidious has in eating a luxurious dinner. But I ſuppoſe 
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„ THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
ab 1 © Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace, 
MEE. © Amid the running ſtream he lakes his thirſt, 


© Tolls all the day, and at the approach of night, 
© On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn; 
© And if the following day he chance to find 


L. A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 
422 


„ } c ſtars! and thinks it luxury!“ 3 
to tne dd * p "A . his k ry! > 7 
A aun Let us us have that kind of luxury, Sir, if you will.“ Joaxsox. © But 
{44 — , | 


„„, [nar fold, Sir; to be merely fatisfied is not enough. It is in refinement and 


Let induſtry, and all our ingenuity is exerciſed in procuring pleaſure ; and, Sir, a 
hos te if FB „ hungry man has not the ſame pleaſure in eating a plain dinner, that a hungry 


the man who decides between the two dinners, to be equally a hungry man.” 
Talking of different governments. JohNsoN. * The more contracted that 
power is, the more eaſily it is deſtroyed. A country governed by a deſpot 
is an inverted cone. Government there cannot be fo firm as when it reſts 
upon a broad baſis gradually contracted, as the government of Great-Britain, 
which is founded on the parliament, then is in the privy-council, then in the 
King.“ BoswELL, © Power when contracted into the perſon of a deſpot 
may be eaſily deſtroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So Caligula wiſhed 
that the people of Rome had but one neck, that he might cut them off at 
n e * + a blow.” OGcLETHORPE. © It was of the Senate he wiſhed that. The Senate 
of H, T's L al by its uſurpation controulsd both the Emperour and the people. And don't 
3 | or think that we ſee too much of that in our own parliament?” 

r. Johnſon endeavoured to trace the etymology of Maccaronick verſes, 

BE F þ 3 he thought were of Italian invention from Maccaroni; but on being in- 
TT I. formed that this would infer that they were the moſt common and eaſy verſes, 
BAY maccaroni being the moſt ordinary and imple food, he was at a loſs; for he ſaid, 
Fa Ae rather ſhould have ſuppoſed it to import in its primitive ſignification, 
oth 1 compoſition of ſeveral things; for Maccaronick verſes are verſes made 
4. 4 . out of a mixture of different 3 that is, of one language with the 
termination of another.“ J ſuppoſe there is almoſt no language in any country 
where there is any learning, in which that motley 1 ſpecious of 
1 N ee 


ma, 
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compoſition may not be found. It is particularly droll in Low Dutch. The 


7 | 


/ may be made ſo too. A preſcription which is now compounded of five in- 


pet +1 gzedients, had formerly fifty in it. So in _— if the nature of the 


Nerf NA 
. 


* 4 Dr. Johnſon, deſcribing her needle-work in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, Vol. J. P- 326, 
10 the learned word utile; which Mrs. = has miſtaken, aud made the phraſe 3 injurious by 


writing * utile pictures.“ 54. 5 e no Ae 8 
4 C. 2 * FO. bad 
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« Polemomiddinia” of Drummond. of Hawthornden, in which there is a Etat. 69. 


jumble of many languages moulded, as if it were, all in Latin, is well ; 2 h 
known. Mr. Langton made us laugh heartily at one in the Grecian mould, 5 * PL 1 
by Joſhua Barnes, in which are to be found ſuch comical Anglo-Klleniſins as As oy - Tc Uh 7 bf 
KavEGow ebavyley. They were banged with clubs. . Fs 4 5 ; oy A 0 
On Wedneſday, April 15, I dined with Dr. Johnſon at Mr. Dilly's, and 5 5 A fue J. *< 2 4 
was in high ſpirits, for 1 had been a good part of the morning with Mr. EL fd. 22 He 1 
Orme, the able and eloquent hiſtorian of Hindoſtan, who expreſſed a hig" 3 „ E 
admiration of Johnſon. © I do not care (ſaid he,) on what ſubject Johnſon > A . E <7 9 
talks; but I love better to hear him talk than any body. He either gives S 295 3 recs 7 || , 
you new thoughts, or a new colouring. It is a ſhame to the nation that he e . „ J. Fl. j 
has not been more liberally rewarded. Had I been George the Third, and TOO jj net "Y #5 A 
thought as he did about America, I would have given Johnſon three hundred / 4 Pe 4 = * Fo 
a year for his © Taxation no Tyranny” alone.” I repeated this, and Johnſon . 74 3 5 4 5 "0 1 
was much pleaſed with ſuch praiſe from ſuch a man as Orme. 323 750 ws + "A "'Y 
At Mr. Dilly's to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the ingenious Quaker 1: lady 7 . ih 
Miſs Seward, the poeteſs of Lichfield, the Rev. Dr. Mayo, and the "4 =_ 
Mr. Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of Bedford. Before dinner Dr. Johnſon A 
ſeized upon Mr. Charles Sheridan's “Account of the late Revolution in t $5 
Sweden,” and ſeemed to read it ravenouſly as if he devoured it, which was | [ 
to all appearance his method of ſtudying. © He knows how to read better | | 
than any one (ſaid Mrs. Knowles); he gets at the ſubſtance of a book 1 
directly; he tears out the heart of it.“ He kept it wrapt up in the table- 
cloth in his lap during the time of dinner, from an avidity to have one enter- _ 
tainment in readineſs when he ſhould have finiſhed another, reſembling . | / Hy 4 ; 
I may uſe fo coarſe a ſimile) a dog who holds a bone in his paws in m_ PS, . keen, 1. 
while he eats ſomething elſe which has been thrown to him. [rue e Us * ; » lt we i 
The ſubject of cookery having been very naturally introduced at a table 0's 2. 7" 5 eee. be i 
where Johnſon, who boaſted of the niceneſs of his palate, owned that © he & fe net; "4 har i 1 
always found a good dinner,” he ſaid, „ could write a better book of . ugh 45 1 | o weft 1 
9 LCookery than has , ever yet been written; it ſhould be a book upon philoſo- Car 5 3 1 22. | 
Phical principles Pharmacy is now made much more ſimple. Cookery pr 22... 4 


— 
» 
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1778. ingredients be well known, much fewer will do. Then as you cannot make 
2 bad meat good, I would tell what is the beſt butcher's meat, the beſt beef, the 


beſt pieces; how to chooſe young fowls; the proper ſeaſon of different Ve- 
getables; and then how to roaſt and boil, and compound.” DiLLy. <« Mrs, | 
Glaſſe's © Cookery,” which is the beſt, Was written by Dr. Hill. Half the 
trade know this.” JohNSON. “= Well, Sir. This ſhews how much better 
the ſubject of Cookery may be treated by a philoſopher. I doubt if the 
book be written by Dr. Hill ; for, in Mrs. Glaſſe s © Cookery,” which I have 
looked into, ſalt-petre and ſal- prunella are ſpoken of as different ſubſtances, 
er whereas ſal-prunella 1s only ſalt-petre burnt on charcoal, and Hill could not 
/ hart? * Ae. be ignorant of this. However, as the greateſt part of ſuch a book is made 
5 ee, TL "by tranſcription, this miſtake may have been careleſsly adopted. But you 
ſhall ſee what a Book of Cookery I ſhall make! I ſhall agree with Mr. Dilly 


Fr 5 for the copy- right.“ Miss SEWARD. © That would be Hercules with the 
* 1 1 prank diſtaff indeed.” Jonns0N, « No, Madam. Women can ſpin very well; al 
„ 3 7 but they cannot make a good book of Cookery,” A- A ber. Ha ee 
— Jonxso v. © O! Mr. Dilly you muſt know that an Engliſh Benedictine 17 8 
EE Wee OW Monk at Paris has tranſlated © The Duke of Berwick's Memoirs, from the 
Lag 5 95 / © original French, and has ſent them to ine to ſell. I offered them to Strahan, 
7997 hes Ce Lb te wr 4 „ /,who ſent them back with this anſwer: — That the firſt book he had publiſhed 
174 * mee 1 1 / was the Duke of Berwick's Life, by which he had loſt; and he hated the 
LS he . * « +, * name. Now I honeſtly tell you, that Strahan has refuſed them; but I alſo 
* 7 "OR eee ee honeſtly tell you, that he did it upon no principle, for he never looked into 
1. Cee 5 them.“ DlLv. © Are they well tranſlated, Sir?” Johxsox. “ Why, Sir, 
; 2 1. 2. J. ee. 3 2 very well—in a ſtyle very current and very clear. I have written to the Bene- 
4 3 4. Lo dictine to give me an anſwer upon two points—What evidence 1s there that 
tt — 3 uf. the letters are authentick ? For if they are not authentick they are nothing. — 
. i And how long will it be before the original French is publiſhed ? For if 
the French edition 1s not to appear for a conſiderable time, the tranſlation 
: will be almoſt as valuable as an original book. They will make two volumes 


in octavo; and I have undertaken to correct every ſheet as it comes from the 
preſs.” Mr. Dilly defired to ſee them, and faid he would ſend for them. 

He aſked Dr. Johnſon if he would write a Preface to them. Jokxsox. 
« No, Sir. The Benedictines were very kind to me, and I'll do what I under- 
took to do; but I will not mingle my name with them. I am to gain nothing 
by them. I'll turn them looſe upon the world, and let them take their 

chance.“ Dx. Mayo. Pray, Sir, are Ganganelli s letters authentick ?” 
Johxsox. © No, Sir. Voltaire put the ſame queſtion to the editor of them, 
that I did to Macpherſon—Where are the originals ?' 3p 
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Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had much more liberty 


allowed them than women. +Joanson, © Why, Madam, women have all 
the liberty they ſhould wiſh to have, We have all the labour and the 


we do every thing, in ſhort, to pay our court to the women.” Mrs, 
KnowLts. © The Doctor reaſons very wittily, but not convincingly. Now, 
take the inſtance of building; the maſon's wife, if ſhe is ever ſeen in liquor, 
is ruined. The maſon may get himſelf drunk as often as he pleaſes, with 
little loſs of character; nay, may let his wife and children ſtarve.” Jonxsox. 


his wife and children ſtarve, the pariſh will oblige him to find ſecurity for 
their maintenance. We have different modes of reſtraining evil. Stocks for 
the men, a ducking-ſtool for women, and a pound for beaſts. If we require 
more perfection from women than from ourſelves, it is doing them honour, 
And women have not the ſame temptations that we have : they may always 
live in virtuous company; men muſt mix in the world indiſcriminately. If 
a woman has no inclination to do what is wrong, being ſecured from it is 
no reſtraint to her. I am at liberty to walk into the Thames; but if I were 
to try it, my friends would reſtrain me in Bedlam, and I ſhould be obliged 
to them.” Mxs. KxOWI ES. © Still, Doctor, I cannot help thinking it a hardſhip 


to men, to which I do not ſee how they are entitled.” Joaunson. © It is 
plain, Madam, one or other muſt have the ſuperiority. As Shakſpeare fays, 
© If two men ride on horſeback, one muſt ride behind.” DitLy., «I 
ſuppoſe, Sir, Mrs. Knowles would have them to ride in panniers, one on 


Ms. KNOWL ES. Well, I hope that in another world the ſexes will be 
equal.” BoswELL. That is being too ambitious, Madam. We might as 
well deſire to be equal with the angels. We ſhall all, I hope, be happy in 
a future ſtate, but we muſt not expect to be all happy in the ſame degree. 
It is enough if we be happy according to our ſeveral capacities. A worthy 
carman will get to heaven as well as Sir Iſaac Newton. Yet, though equally 
good, they will not have the Tame degrees of happineſs.” Jonxsox. © Proba- 
Upon this ſubject I had once before ſounded him, by mentioning the late 


though equally full, did not hold an equal quantity ; which he threw our to 
refute David Hume's ſaying, that a little miſs, going to dance at a ball, in a 
Vol. II. ” ue. N 


« Madam, you muſt conſider, if the maſon does get himſelf drunk, and let 


that more indulgence is allowed to men than to women. It gives a ſuperiority | 


each ſide.” JoHNnsoN, © Then, Sir, the horſe would throw them both.“ 


Reverend Mr. Brown, of Utrecht's image; that a great and ſmall glaſs, | 
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danger, and the women all the advantage. We go to ſea, we build houſes, 
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fine new dreſs, was as happy as a great oratour, after having made an elo- 
quent and applauded ſpeech, After ſome thought, Johnſon faid, ©T come over 
to the parſon,” As an inſtance of coincidence of thinking, Mr. Dilly told. 
me, that Dr. King, a late diſſenting miniſter in London, ſaid to him, upon 


the happineſs in a obne ſtate of good men of different capacities, & A pail. 


does not hold ſo much as a tub; but, if it be equally full, it has no reaſon to 


complain. Every Saint in heaven will have as much happineſs as he can hold.“ 
Mr. Dilly thought this a clear, though a familiar illuſtration of the phraſe, | 


« One ſtar differeth from another in brightneſs.” 
Dr. Mayo having aſked Johnſon's opinion of Soame Jennyns's © View of the 
internal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion; — ] onNSON. “ I think it a pretty 


_book ; not very theological indeed; ard there ſeems to be an affectation of 


| eaſe and careleflneſs, as if it were not ſuitable to his character to be very 


ſerious about the matter.” BoswzLL. © He may have intended this to intro- 


duce his book the better among genteel people, who might be unwilling to 


read too grave a treatiſe, There is a general levity in the age. We have 
phyſicians now with bag-wigs ; may we not have airy divines, at leaſt ſome- 


what leſs ſolemn in their appearance than they uſed to be?“ Jonxson, 


« Tennyns might mean as you ſay.” BosweLL. © 7% ou ſhould like his book, 
Mrs. Knowles, as it maintains, as you friends do, that courage is not a 
Chriſtian virtue.” MxSs. KnowLzs. ©-Yes, indeed, I like him there; but 1 
cannot agree with him, that friendſhip is not a Chriſtian virtue.” TJornson. . 


« Why, Madam, ſtrictly ſpeaking, he. is right. All friendſhip is preferring 
the intereſt of a friend, to the neglect, or, perhaps, againſt the intereſt of 


others; ſo that an old Greek ſaid, © He that has. friends has no friend.” Now 


A 


Chriſtianity recommends univerſal benevolence, to conſider all men as our 
brethren, which is contraxy to the virtue of friendſhip, as deſcribed by the 
ancient philoſophers. Surely, Madam, your ſect muſt approve of this; for, 


you call all men friends.“ Mrs. KNowLts. « We: are commanded to do 
good to all men, © but eſpecially to them who are of the houſehold of Faith.” 
JonnsoNn. © Well, Madam. The houſehold of Faith is wide enough.” 
Mus. Knowr.es. But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve Apoſtles, yet there 
was one whom he loved. John was called © the diſciple whom Jesvs loved.“ 


Jonnson. (with eyes ſparkling benignantly) “Very well, indeed, Madam. 


You have ſaid very well.” BoswELL. «A fine application. Pr . Sir, La 

you ever thought of it = Johxsox. © I had not, Sir. 4 4 

From this amiable and pleaſing ſubje&, he, I know not how or why; a 

.A duden tranſſtion to one upon which he was a violent aggreſſor for he. 
: | = ſaid, 


+ 
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ſaid, © IT am willing to love all mankind, except an American: and his inflam- 
mable corruption burſting into horrid fire, he © breathed out threatenings and 
laughter; calling them, © Raſcals—Robbers—Pirates;”” and exclaiming, 
he'd © burn and deſtroy them.” Miſs Seward, looking to him with mild but 
ſteady aſtoniſhment, ſaid, © Sir, this is an inſtance that we are always moſt 
violent againſt thoſe whom we have injured.” —He was irritated ſtill more 
by this delicate and keen reproach; and roared out another tremendous volley, 
which one might fancy could be heard acroſs the Atlantick. During this 
tempeſt I ſat in great uneaſineſs, lamenting his heat of temper ; till, by 
degrees, I diverted his attention to other topicks. 55 
DR. Mayo. (to Dr. Johnſon) * Pray, Sir, have you read Edwards, of 
New England, on Grace?” Jornson. © No, Sir.” BoswtLL. © It puzzled 
me ſo much as to the freedom of the human will, by ſtating, with 
wonderful acute ingenuity, our being actuated by a ſeries of motives which 
we cannot reſiſt, that the only religf 7 had was to_ forget it.” Mayo. © But © 
he makes the proper diſtinction between moral and phyſical neceſſity.” 
BoswELL. © Alas, Sir, they come both to the ſame thing. You may be 
bound as hard by chains when covered by leather, as when the iron appears. 
The argument for the moral neceſſity of human actions is always, I obſerve, 
fortified by ſuppoling univerſal preſcience to be one of the attributes of the 
Deity.” Jonrsov. “ You are ſurer that you are free, than you are of 
preſcience ; you are ſurer that you can lift up your finger or not as you pleaſe, 
than you are of any concluſion from a deduction of reaſoning. But let us 
conſider a little the objection from preſcience. It is certain I am either to 
go home to-night or not; that does not prevent my freedom.” BoswEl. L. 
That it is certain you are either to go home or not does not, prevent your 
freedom; becauſe the liberty of choice between the two is compatible with 
that certainty. But if one of theſe events be certain now, vou have no future 
power of volition. If it be certain you are to go home to-a!ght, you muſt go 
home.” JohNSON. © If I am well acquainted with a man, I can judge with 
great probability how he will a& in any caſe, without his being reſtrained 
by my judging. Gop may have this probability increaſed to certainty.” 
BoswELL. © When it is increaſed to certainty freedom ceaſes, becauſe that 
cannot be certainly foreknown which is not certain at the time; but if it be 
certain at the time, it is a contradiction in terms to maintain that there can be 
afterwards any contingency dependent upon the exerciſe of will or any thing 
elſe.” JohxsON. All theory is againſt the freedom of the will; all expe- 
rience for it,” I did not puſh the ſubject any farther J was glad to find 
| G | Es him 
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1778. him ſo mild in diſcuſſing a queſtion of the moſt abſtract nature, which ! 18 
EXE involved with theological tenets, which he thn would not ſuffer to be 1 in 
any degree oppoſed *. | 
He as uſual defended luxury; © You cannot ſpend money in luxury without 
doing good to the poor. Nay, you do more good to them by ſpending it 
in luxury than by giving it; for by ſpending it in luxury you make them 
exert induſtry, whereas by giving it you keep them idle. I own, indeed, 
there may be more virtue in giving it immediately in cnarity than in ſpending. 
it in luxury; though there may be a pride in that too.” Miſs Seward aſked 
if this was not Mandeville's doctrine of © private vices publick benefits.“ 
Johxsox. © The fallacy of that book is, that Mandeville defines neither vices. 
nor benefits. He reckons among vices every thing that gives pleaſure. 
He takes the narroweſt ſyſtem of morality, monaſtick morality, which holds 
pleaſure itſelf to be a vice, ſuch as eating ſalt with our fiſh,, becauſe it makes 
it taſte better; and he reckons wealth as a publick benefit, which. is by no 
means always true. Pleaſure of itſelf is not a vice. Having a garden, which 
we all know to be perfectly innocent, is a great pleaſure. At the ſame time, 
in this ſtate of being there are many pleaſures vices, which however are ſo 
immediately agreeable that we can hardly abſtain tg chende "2 The F 
of Heaven will be, that pleaſure and virtue will he - perfectly conſiſt 
Mandeville puts the caſe of a man who gets drunk 1 t an ale 1 3 an 
2 1 Vl it is a publick benefit, becauſe ſo much money i IS ; got by it to Fe bub. | 
| 4s 14” oe But it muſt be conſidered, that all the good gained by this, through the 
TT Abt gradation of alehouſe-keeper, brewer, maltſter, and farmer, is overbalanced by 
1 7 1 4 the evil cauſed to the man and his family by his getting drunk. This is the 
= ' tht U N het] way to try what is vicious, by aſcertaining whether more evil than good is 
_— (| produced by | it upon the whole, which is the caſe in all vice. It may happen. 


| j . 44. „ oy elf that good is produced by vice; but not as vice; for inſtance, a robber may 
1 E. hell" K —.— take money from its owner, and give it to one who will make a better uſe 
* of __ of it, Here is good produced; but not by the robbery as robbery, but as 


Y tranſlation. of property. I read Mandeville forty, or I believe fifty years ago. 
ry He did not puzzle me; he opened my views into real life very much. No, 
lt is clear that the happineſs of ſociety depends on virtue. In Sparta theft 

| or was allowed by general conſent; theft, therefore, was here not a crime, 


5 If any of my readers are diſturbed by this thorny queſtion, I beg leave to recommend 
to them Letter 6g of Monteſquieu's Lettres Perſannes; and the late Mr. John Palmer of 
iſlington's Anſwer to Dr, Prieſtley's mechanical arguments 72 what he calls ET 
Neceſſity.“ 2 5 rv h ny , { [£4 4 V toads 
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but then there was no ſecurity; and what a life muſt they have had when 1778. 
there was no ſecurity. Without truth there muſt be a diſſolution of ſociety. . 
As it is, there is ſo little truth that we are almoſt afraid to truſt our ears; 
but how ſhould we be, if falſehood were multiplied ten times? Society is held 
together by communication and information; and I remember this remark 
of Sir Thomas Brown' „ ky 15 the devils lie? 5 for then Hell could 
not ſubſiſt.” .) 

Talking of * a | hams? A Hey lady, he ſaid, ©] was obliged to ſpeak: 
to Miſs Reynqglds, to let bel know that I deſired ſhe would not flatter me 
me i ody now obſerved, © She flatters Garrick.” JonnsoN, “ She 

is in the right to- flatter Garrick. She is in the right for two reaſons ; firſt, 

| becauſe ſhe has the world with her, who have been praiſing Garrick theſe 

thirty years; and ſecondly, becauſe ſhe is rewarded for it by Garrick. Why 

ſhould ſhe flatter me? I can do nothing for her. Let her carry her praiſe to 

a better market. (Then turning to Mrs. Knowles) You, Madam, have been 

flattering me all the evening; I wiſh you would give Boſwell a little now. 

If you knew his merit as well as I do, you would fay a great deal; he is the 

beſt travelling companion in\the world.“ 

Somebody mentioned the\ Reverend Mr. Maſon's proſecution of Mr. 

Murray, the bookſeller, for having inſerted in a collection of Gray's Poems, 
only fifty lines, of which Mr. Maſon had ſtill the excluſive property, under 

the ſtatute of Queen Anne; and that Mr. Maſon had perſevered, notwith- 
ſtanding his being requeſted to name is own terms of compenſation ?: 

Johnſon ſignified his diſpleaſure at Mr. Maſon's conduct very ſtrongly; but Ae 

added, by way of ſhewing that he was not ſurprized at it, © Maſon's a Whig.” ' 

"Mrs. Kxowl Es. (not hearing diſtinctly) © What ! a Prig, Sir? dense | 

« Worſe, Madam; a Whig! Bute is both.” 

« I expreſſed a horrour at the thought. of death. Ms. Cai, « Nay, 
tos ſhould'ſt not have a horrour for what is the gate of life.“ Jonxsox. 

(ſtanding upon the hearth rolling about, with a ſerious, ſolemn, and ſome- | 


what gloomyrair) © No rational man can die without uneaſy apprehenſion.” | %% ; 
Ms. KNOWLES. The Scriptures tell us, © The righteous ſhall have hope in * „** 
his death,” JoxnsoNn. “ Yes, Madam; that is, he ſhall not have deſpair. .- 

But, conſider, his hope of ſalvation muſt be founded on the terms on which it 2 C & 

is promiſed, that the mediation of our Sa viou ſhall be applied to us, namely, 1A, 4 


obedience; and where obedience has failed, then as ſuppletory to it, repentance. 
, See « A Letter to W. Maſon, A. M. from Murray, Bockſeller in London;“ 2d edition, 


p. 29, 
But 
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1778. But what man can ſay that his obedience has been ſuch, as he would approve 
þ cp v4 of in another, or even in himſelf upon cloſe examination, or that his re- 
pentance has not been ſuch as to require being repented of? No man can 
be ſure that his obedience and repentance will obtain ſalvation,” Ms, 
| KnowLEs. © But divine intimation of acceptance may be made to the ſoul.” 
Jonnson. © Madam, it may; but I ſhould not think the better of a man who 


IC ſhould tell me on his death-bed he was ſure of ſalvation. A man cannot be 
; ſure himſelf that he has divine intimation of acceptance; much leſs can he 
Act make others ſure that he has it.“ BosweLL. “ Then, Sir, we muſt be 
contented to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing.” JonxsON. © Yes, 

+ 4 Sir. I have made no approaches to a ſtate which can look on it as not 


terrible.” Mags. KnowLzs. (ſeeming to enjoy a pleaſing ſerenity in the 

perſuaſion of benignant divine light) “Does not St. Paul ſay, I have fought 
„dhe good fight of faith, I have finiſhed my courſe; henceforth is laid up for 

/ {us mee a crownof life?” Joanson. © Yes, Madam; but here was a man inſpired, 


a man who had been- converted by ſupernatural interpoſition.” BoswzLL, 
„ een proſpect death is dreadful; but in fact we find that people die eaſy.” 
| — | Jonnson. © Why, Sir, moſt people have not thought much of the matter, ſo 
7 | cannot /ay much, and it is ſuppoſed they die eaſy. Few believe it certain 
they are then to die; and thoſe who do, ſet themſelves to behave with reſo- 
lution, as a man does who is going to be hanged. He is not the leſs unwil- 
ling to be hanged.” Miss Sxwarp. © There is one mode of the fear of 
death, which is certainly abſurd; and that is the dread of annihilation, which is 
A 5” _only a pleaſing ſleep without a dream.” JohNSOx. It is neither pleaſing, 
nor ſleep; it is nothing. Now mere exiſtence is ſo much better than nothing, 

( that one would rather exiſt even in pain, than not exiſt.” BoswzLL. If 
annihilation be nothing, then exiſting in pain is not a comparative ſtate, but 

| is a poſitive evil, which I cannot think we ſhould chooſe. I muſt be allowed 


to differ here; and it would leſſen the hope of a future ſtate founded on the 
argument, that the Supreme Being, who is good as he is great, will here- 
after compenſate for our preſent ſufferings in this life. For if exiſtence, fuch 
as we have 1t here, be comparatively a good, we have no reaſon to com- 
plain, though no more of it ſhould be given to us. But if our only ſtate 
of exiſtence were in this world, then we might with ſome reaſon complain 
that we are ſo diſſatisfied: with our enjoyments compared with our defires.” 
| Jonxsox. “ The lady confounds annihilatian, which is nothing, with the appre- 
henſion of it, which is dreadful. It is in the apprehenſion of it that the 
herrour of annihilation conſiſts,” 


| 
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Of John Weſley he faid, «He can talk well on any ſubject.“ BoswzlE. 1578. 
«Pray, Sir, what has he made of his ſtory of a ghoft ?? Jonnson. © Why, 
Sir, he believes it; but not on fufficient authority. He did not take time 
enough to examine the girl. It was at Newcaſtle, where the ghoſt was faid 
to have appeared to a young woman ſeveral times, mentioning ſomething 
about the right to an old houſe, adviſing application to be made to an 
attorney, which was done; and, at the fame time, faying the attorney would 
do nothing, which proved to be the fact. This (fays John) is a proof that 
a ghoſt knows our thoughts.” Now (laughing) it is not neceſſary to know | 
our thoughts to tell that an attorney will ſometimes do nothing. Charles 
Weſley, who 1s a more ſtationary. man, does not believe the ſtory. I am 
ſorry that John did not take more pains to inquire into the evidence for it.“ 
Miss SEwaRD. (with an incredulous ſmile) - “ What, Sir! about a ghoſt * 
Jonxsox. (with folemn vehemence) * Yes, Madam: this is a queſtion 
which, after five thouſand years, is yet undecided; a queſtion, whether in 
theology or philoſophy, one of the moſt important that can come before the 
human underſtanding.” 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proſelyte to Quakeriſm, Miſs 1 
young lady well known to Dr. Johnſon, for whom he had ſhewn much 
affection; while ſhe ever had, and ſtill retained, a great. reſpe& for him. 
Mrs. Knowles at the ſame time took an opportunity of letting him 
know © that the amiable young creature was ſorry at finding that he was 
offended. at her leaving. the Church of England and embracing a ſimpler 
faith ;” and, in the gentleſt and moſt perſuaſive manner, ſolicited his kind 
indulgence for what was ſincerely a matter of conſcience. JohxsON. | 
(frowning very angrily) © Madam, ſhe is an odious wench. She could not a 
have any proper conviction that it was her duty to change her religion, 3 AE 
which is the moſt important of all ſubjects, and ſhould be ſtudied with all 

care, and with all the helps we can get. She knew na more of the Church 
which ſhe left, and that which ſhe embraced, than ſhe did of the difference 2. 
between the Copernican and Ptolemaick ſyſtems.“ MRS. KNOWIES. © She / , 
had the New Teſtament before her.” Joanson. © Madam, ſhe could not 47 | 4} 
underſtand the New Teſtament, the moſt difficult book in the world, for 22 dt 14% » 1. l12\M 
which the ſtudy. of a life is required.“ Ms. KnowLzs. © It is clear as to ve, dS fe 27 ene: = 4 
eſſentials,” J OHNSON. © But not as to controverſial points. The heathens of come ne fon be th ihe ee, 
were eaſily converted, beeauſe they had nothipg to give up; but we ought 

not, without very ſtrong conviction indeed, of deſert the religion in which we 
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1778. have been educated. That is the religion given you, the religion in which 
it may be ſaid Providence has placed you. If you live conſcientiouſſy in 
that religion, you may be ſafe. But errour is dangerous indeed, if you 
err when you chooſe a religion for yourſelf. * Mxs. KNOWL ES. Muſt 
we then go by implicit faith?” Jonnson. © Why, Madam, the greateſt 
part of our knowledge is implicit faith; and as to religion, have we 
heard all that a diſciple of Confucius, all that a Mahometan can ſay for 
himſelf?” He then roſe again into paſſion, and attacked the young proſelyte 
in the ſevereſt terms of reproach, ſo that both the ladies ſeemed to be much 


| | ſhocked. Y 
117 A br fs We remained together till it was pretty late. Notwithſtanding occaſional 
12 / [exploſions of violence, we were all delighted upon the whole with Johnſon. 


lane «/ © compared him at this time to a warm Weſt-Indian climate, where you have 
(Le bright ſun, quick vegetation, luxuriant foliage, luſcious fruits ; but where 
the fame heat ſometimes produces thunder, lightening, and earthquakes in a, 
terrible degree, £, eee. L Hb. fee. 
April 17, being Good. Friday, I waited on Johnſon as uſual, I obſerved 
at breakfaſt that although it was a part of his abſtemious diſcipline on this 
moſt ſolemn faſt, to take no milk in his tea yet when Mrs. Deſmoulins 
inadvertently poured it in, he dd not reject it. I talked of the ſtrange 
indeciſion of mind, and imbecillity i in the common occurrences of life, which 
A le we may obſerve in ſome people. Joanson. * Why, Sir, 1 am in the habit 
| of getting others to do things for me.” BOoSw ELT. © What, Sir! have you 
that weakneſs?” Jonnson. “ Yes, Sir. But I always think afterwards I 
| fhould have done better for myſelf.” | = 
I told him that at a gentleman's houſe where there was thought to be ſuch 
extravagance or bad management, that he was living much beyond his income, 
his lady had objected to the cutting of a pickled mango, and that I had 
taken an opportunity to aſk the price of it, and found it was only two 
 Thillings; ſo here was a very poor ſaving. Joanson. © Sir, that is the 


blundering ceconomy of a narrow e It is n one hole in 
a ſieve.” AV EIN g 


I expreſſed ſome inclination to publiſh an account t of my Travels upon the 
continent of Europe Mr which I had a variety of materials collected. 
Jonxsov. © I do not ſay, Sir, you may not publiſh your travels; but I give 
you my opinion, that you would leſſen yourſelf by it. What can you tell of 
countries ſo well known as thoſe upon the continent of Europe, which you 


have viſited ?” BoswzLL, © But I can give an Entertaining narrative, with 
2 many 


—ͤ— |. 
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many incidents, anecdotes, jeux d'efprit, and remarks, ſo as to as very 1778. 
pleaſant reading.” Joansow. © Why, Sir, moſt modern travellers in Europe gd 
who have publiſhed their travels, have been laughed at: I would not have you 
added to the number *. The world is now not contented to be merely enter- 
tained by a traveller's narrative; they want to learn ſomething. Now ſome of 
my friends aſked me why I did not give ſome account of my travels in France. 
The reaſon is plain; intelligent readers had ſeen more of France than I had. 
You might have liked my Travels in France, and THE CLus might have liked 
them; but upon the whole there would have been more ridicule than good pro- 
duced by them.” BosweLr. I cannot agree with you, Sir. People would like 
to read what you ſay of any thing. Suppoſe a face has been painted by fifty 
painters before; ſtill we love to ſee it done by Sir Joſhua.” 7 JoRNSI x. 
5 True, Sir, but Sir Joſhua cannot paint a face when he has not time to look 
on it.” BoswtLL, © Sir, a ſketch of any ſort by him is valuable. And, Sir, 
to talk to you in your own ſtyle (raiſing my voice, and ſhaking my head,) 
you ſhould have given us your Travels in France, I am ſure I am right, and 

there's an end ont. La 
I faid to him that it was certainly true as my V friend Dempder had obſerved 
in his letter to me upon the ſubject, that a great part of what was in his 
“Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland,” had been in his mind before 
he left London. JonxNsOoN.“ Why, yes, Sir, the topicks were; and books 
of travels will be good in proportion to what a man has previouſly in his 
mind; his knowing what to obſerve; his power of contraſting one mode of 
life with another. As the Spaniſh proverb fays, © He, who would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies, muſt carry the wealth of the Indies with him.“ So 
it is in travelling; a man muſt carry knowledge with him if he would 
bring home knowledge.” BOSwELL. © The proverb, I ſuppoſe, Sir, means, 
he muſt. carry a large ſock with him to trade with.“ JoansoNn. © Tes, 
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. 
It was a delightful day : as we walked to St. Clement's church, I again 
wn -. remarked that F leet-ſtreet was the moſt cheerful ſcene in the world. & Fleet- 


ſtreet (aid I,) is in my mind more delightful than Tempe.” LOANS . 
Aye, Sir; but let it be compared with Mull.” Ch Lb 
There was a very numerous congregation to-day at St. Clement's el wy ; 
which Dr. Johnſon ſaid he obſerved with pet | 
8 I 3 however, I ſhall en my own opinion; for the world has ſhewn a very flatter- 
ing partiality to my writings, on many occaſions. 


. . : And 


% 
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1778. a now I am to give a pretty full account of one of the moſt curious 
8 incidents in Johnſon's life, of which he himſelf has made the following 


minute on this day: © In my return from church, I was accoſted by Edwards, 
an old fellow-collegian, who had not ſeen me fince 17 29. He knew me, and 
aſked if I remembered one Edwards; I did not at firſt recolle& the name, 
but gradually as we walked along, recovered it, and told him a converſation 
that had paſſed at an alehouſe between us. My purpoſe is to continue our 
„ acquaintance 1 - 
It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened. Mr. Edwards, who was 
_ // adecent-looking elderly man in grey clothes, and a wig of many curls, accoſted 
| Johnſon with familiar confidence, knowing who he was, while Johnſon returned 
his ſalutation with a courteous formality, as to a ſtranger. But as ſoon as 
Edwards had brought to his recollection their having been at Pembroke- 
College together nine-and-thirty years ago, he ſeemed much pleaſed, aſked 
where he lived, and faid he ſhould be glad to fee him in Bolt-Court. 
EDwWaRDs. « Ah, Sir! we are old men now.” JogxNsO. (who never liked 
to think of being old) © Don't let us diſcourage one another.” EDwWARDs. 
« Why Doctor you look ſtout and hearty, I am happy to ſee you ſo; for 
the news- papers told us you were very ill.“ Jonusox. "My Aye, — one are 
always telling lies of as old fellows.” | 
Wiſhing. to be preſent at more of fo fingulay a erectile as that 
between two fellow collegians, Who had lived near forty years in London 
e * U- without ever having chanced to meet, I whiſpered to Mr. Edwards that 
A So. 1H. Dr. Johnſon was going home, and that he had better accompany him now. 
. 5 ' So Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly aſſiſting to keep up the con- 
ene verſation, Mr. Edwards informed Dr. Johnſon that he had practiſed long 
Ps | as a ſolicitor in Chancery, but that he now lived in the country upon a little 
farm about ſixty. acres, juſt by Stevenage in: Hertfordſhire, and that he came 
to London (to Barnard's Inn, No. 6,) generally twice a week. Johnſon 
appearing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addreſſed himſelf to me, and expa- 
tiated on the pleaſure of living in the country. | BosWELL. © I have no notion 
of this, Sir. What you have to entertain you, is, I think, exhauſted in half an 
hour.” Epwarps, © What! don't you love to have hope realiſed? I ſe 
my graſs, and my corn, and my trees growing. Now, for inſtance, I am 
curious to ſee if this froſt has not nipped my fruit trees.“ Jonnsox. (who we 
did not imagine was attending) © You find, Sir, you have fears as well as hopes.” 
—80 well did he ſee the whole, when another ſaw but the half of a ſubject. 
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When we got to Dr. Johnſon” s houſe, and were ſeated in his library, the 


dialogue went on admirably. Epwarps. “ Sir, I remember you would not 
let us ſay prodigious at College. For even then, Sir, (turning to me,) he was 
delicate in language, and we all feared him.“ Johxsox. (to Edwards) 
From your having practiſed the law long, Sir, I preſume you muſt be rich.” 
EpwarDs. ce No, Sir, I got a good deal of money ; but I had a number of poor 


relations to whom I gave a great part of it.” JohNSOx. “Sir, you have been 


rich in the moſt valuable ſenſe of the word.” Epwarps. © But I ſhall not 
die rich.” Joanson. “ Nay, ſure, Sir, it is better to live rich than to di- 
rich.“ EpwaRDs. © I wiſh I had continued at College.” Jornson.. © Why 
do you wiſh that, Sir?” EpwaR DS. “ Becauſe I think I ſhould have had a 


much eaſier life than mine has been. I ſhould have been a parſon, and had 


a good living, like Bloxam and ſeveral others, and lived comfortably.” 
Jonnson. © Sir, the life of a parſon, of a conſcientious clergyman, is not 
eaſy. I have always conſidered a clergyman as the father of a larger family 
than he is able to maintain. I would rather have Chancery fuits upon my 
hands than the cure of ſouls. No, Sir, I do not envy a clergyman's life as 
an eaſy life, nor do I envy the clergyman who makes it an eafy life.” —Here 
| taking himſelf up all of a ſudden, he exclaimed, « O! Mr. Edwards! I'll 
convince you that I recolle& you. Do you remember our drinking together 
at an alchouſe near Pembroke gate. At that time you told me of the Eton 
boy, who, when verſes on our Savious's turning water into wine were pre- 
ſeribed as an exerciſe, brought up a ſingle line, which was highly admired : 


< Vidit et erubuit hmpba pudica Dzun.” 


and I told you of another fine line in © Camden's Remains, an eulogy upon 


one of our Kings, who was ſucceeded by his ſon, a prince of equal merit: 
Mira cano, Sal occubuit, nox nulla ſecuta ef.” 


Towers: c You are a philoſopher, Dr. Johnſon. I have tied too in my 


time to be a philoſopher ; ; but, I don't know how, cheerfulneſs was always 


breaking in.” —Mr. Burke, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, 
and, indeed, all the eminent men to whom I have mentioned this, have 
thought: it an enquire trait of character. 7 The truth is, that Philoſophy, 


* Johnſon ſaid to me afterwards, . Sir, they reſpected me for my literature; and yet it was 
not great but by compariſon. Sir, it is amazing how little literature there is in the world.“ 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Hike religion, is too generally ſuppoſed to be hard and ſevere, at leaſt ſo grave 
as to exclude all gaiety. 


EDwarps. I have been. twice r i Doctor. You, I ſuppoſe, have 
never known what it was to have a wife.“ JohxsoN. © Sir, I have known 
what it was to have a wife, and (in a ſolemn tender faultering tone) I have 


known. what it was to 4% a wiſe.—It had almoſt broke my heart.“ 
Epwarns. © How do you live, Sir? For my part, 1 muſt have my- 


regular meals, and a glaſs of good wine, I find I require it.“ JOHNSON. . 


& I now drink no wine, Sir. Early in life I drank wine: for many years 1 
drank none. I then for ſome years drank a great. deal.” Epwarps. © Some - 


hogſheads, I warrant you.” JonnsoN.. © I then: had a ſevere illneſs, and left 


it off, and I. have never begun it again. I never felt any difference uport. 
myſelf from eating one thing rather than another, nor from one kind of 
weather rather than another. A There are people, I believe, who feel a dif- 


ference ; but I am not one of them. And as to regular meals, I have faſted 
from the Sundays dinner to the Tueſday's dinner, without any inconvenience. 
I believe it is beſt to eat juſt as one is hungry; but a _ who is in buſineſs, 
or ea man who has a family, muſt have ſtated meals. I am -a ſtraggler. I 
may leave this town and go to Grand Cairo, without e miſfed here or 
obſerved there.” Epwarps. Don't you eat ſupper, Sir?“ JoHNs0N. 


No, Sir.“ EDwaRDs. «© For my part now, I conſider ſupper as a turnpike | 
through which one muſt. paſs, in order to get to bed i. 


Jonxsox. © Yow are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. Lawyers know life practi- 
cally. A bookiſh man ſhould always have them to converſe with. They 
have what he wants.“ Epwarps. © I am grown old: I am ſixty-five.” ' 


Jonxsox. © I fhall be ſixty- eight next buth-day. . Come, Sir, drink water, 
and put in for a hundred,” 


Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman hs. bad left his ds fortune - 


to Pembroke College. Joanson. © Whether to leave one's whole fortune 


to a College be right, muſt depend upon circumſtances. I:would leave the 
intereſt of the fortune I bequeathed to a College to my relations or my 
friends, for their lives. It is the ſame. thing to a College, which is a perma- 
nent ſociety, whether it gets the money now or twenty years hence; and 
I would wiſh to make my relations or friends feel the benefit of it.“ 


I am not abſolutely ſure but this was my 8 though it is — in the character 


This. 


of Fdyarde: | 
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This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnſon's moſt humane and bene- 1778. 
1 heart. His cordial and placid behaviour to an old fellow-collegian, a a Fat. 69. 
man ſo different from himſelf; and his telling him that he would go down to 
his farm and viſit him, ſhewed a kindlineſs of diſpoſition very rare at an 
advanced age. He obſerved, how wonderful it was that they had both been 
in London almoſt forty years, without having. ever once met, and both 

_ walkers in the ſtreet too!“ Mr. Edwards, when going away, again recurred 

to his conſciouſneſs of ſenility, and looking full in —— s face, ſaid to him, 
* You'll find in Dr. Young, 


as my coevals f remnants of yourſelves.” 


, 


Johnſon did not reliſh this at all; but ſhook his head with impatience. 
Edwards walked off, ſeemingly highly pleaſed with the honour of having 
been thus noticed by Dr. Johnſon. When he was gone, I ſaid to Johnſon, 
that I chought him but a weak. man. Jonxsox. « Why, yes, Sir. Here 
is a man who has paſſed. [through I n life without experience : yet. I would rather ph 
have him with me than a more ſenſible man. who will not talk readily. 
This man is always willing to ſay what he has to ſay.“ Yet Dr. Johnſon _ 
had himſelf by no means that willingneſs which he praiſed ſo much, and I 
think ſo juſtly ; for who has not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, when 
there is a total ſilence in a company for any length of time; or, which is 
as bad, or perhaps worſe, when. the converſation i is with I kept up by 
_ a. perpetual effort? 
Johnſon once obſerved to me, © Tom Tyers deſcribed me the beſt : © St, 
(ſaid he,) you are like a ghoſt: you never ſpeak till you are ſpoken to.“ 
The gentleman, whom he thus familiarly mentioned was Mr. Thomas 
Tyers, ſon of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the founder of that excellent place of | 
publick . amuſement, Vauxhall Gardens, which. muſt ever be an eſtate to its ,, , 
Proprietor, as it is peculiarly adapted to the taſte of the Engliſh nation; ., 
there being a mixture of curious ſhew—gay exhibition—muſick, vocal and 
inſtrumental, not too. refined for the general ear—for all which only a 
ſhilling is paid—and, though laſt not leaſt, good eating and drinking fer 
thoſe who chooſe to purchaſe that regale. Mr. Thomas Tyers was bred _ 
to the law; but having a handſome fortune, vivacity of temper, . and 
eccentricity of mind, he could not confine himſelf to the regularity of 
practice. He therefore ran about the world with a pleaſant careleſſneſs, 
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238 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1778. venture to avail myſelf much.of a biographical ſketch of Johnſon which he 
Tat nt publiſhed, being one among the various perſons ambitious of appending their 
names to that of my illuſtrious friend. That ſketch is, however, an enter- 
taining little collection of fragments. Thoſe which he publiſhed of Pope and 
Addiſon are of higher merit; but his fame muſt chiefly reſt upon his Political 
Conferences, in which he introduces ſeveral eminent perſons delivering their 
ſentiments in the way of dialogue, and diſcovers a conſiderable ſhare of learn- 
ing, various knowledge, and diſcernment of character. This much may 1 
be allowed to ſay of a man who was exceedingly obliging to me, and who 
lived with Dr. Johnſon in as eaſy a manner as almoſt any of his very numerous 
acquaintance, AA Cos <4 he Hes. fue lo heat .. 2 
Mr. Edwards had ſaid to me aſide, that Dr. Johnſon ſhould have been of 
a profeſſion. I repeated the remark to Johnſon that I might have his own 
thoughts on the ſubject. Jonvsox. © Sir, it would have been better that 1 


had been of a profeſſion. I ought to have been a lawyer.” BosweLL. “ 
do not think, Sir, it would have been better, for we ſhould not have had the 


n n n 


4 44 7 pr. Enghſh Dictionary.“ JohNso N. But you would have "had Reports.” 


= 14 Boswzl L. Aye; but there would not have been another who could have 
0 ol 1 ee the Dictionary. There have been many very good Judges. Suppoſe 


3 4 22 /you had been Lord Chancellor; you would have delivered opinions with more 
extent of mind, and in a more ornamented manner, than perhaps any Chan- 


555 


. 9 Tellor ever did, or ever will do. But, I believe, cauſes have been as 
j judiciouſly decided as you could have done.” J oHNS0N, „ Yes, Sir. 
So 5 lan Property has been as well ſettled,” a 
Johnſon, however, had a noble ambition oaring 1 in his indy as had, un- 
doubtedly, often ſpeculated on the poſſibility of his ſupereminent powers being 
rewarded in this great and liberal country by the higheſt honours of the ſtate. 
Sir William Scott informs me, that upon the death of the late Lord Lichfield, 
who was Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, he ſaid to Johnſon, “ What 
a pity it is, Sir, that you did not follow the profeſſion of the law. You 
might have been Lord Chancellor of Great-Britain, and attained to the 
dignity of the peerage ; and now that the title of Lichfield, your native city, 
is extinct, you might have had it.” Johnſon, upon this, ſeemed much 
agitated; and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, " "I. will you vex me by 
ſuggeſting this, when it is too late? 
But he did not repine at the proſperity of others. The late Dr. Thomas 
Leland told Mr. Courtenay, that when Mr. Edmund Burke ſhewed Johnſon 


his fine houſe and lands near Beaconsfield, Johnſon coolly ſaid, © Vu 
equidem invideo ; miror mags,” 
Yet 


eS 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 9 
' Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of literature than Johnſon, 1778. 
or was more determined in maintaining the refpe& which he juſtly conſidered 2 ö 1 
as due to it. Of this, beſides the general tenor of his conduct in ſociety, ; 
| ſome characteriſtical inſtances may be mentioned. 
He told Sir Joſhua Reynolds, that once when he dined in a numerous | | i 
company of bookſellers, where the room being ſmall, the head of the table, 1 
at which he ſat, was almoſt cloſe to the fire, he perſevered i in ſuffering a great 
deal of inconvenience from the heat, . rather than quit his place, and let one 
of them ſit above him. 
Goldſmith, in his diverting Kinpliciey; complained one day, in a mixed 
company, of Lord Camden. I met him (ſaid he) at Lord Clare's houſe of 
in the country, and he took no more notice of me than if I had been an „ OY FEES 
ordinary man.” "The company having laughed heartily, Johnſon ſtood forth of A Ah 4 | 
in defence of his friend. «© Nay, gentlemen, (ſaid he,) Dr. Goldſmith is in 3 2 4 
the right. A nobleman ought to have made up to ſuch a man as Goldſmith; 
and I think it is much againſt Lord Camden that he neglected him.“ WH. | 2 4 4 = * — - 
Nor could he patiently endure to hear that fuch reſpect as he thought due a, GC wn 
only to higher intellectual qualities, ſhould be beſtowed on men of lighter, . | e WTO 1 
though perhaps more amuſing talents. I told him, that one morning; when 
I went to breakfaſt with Garrick, who was very vain of his intimacy with 
Lord Camden, he aceoſted me thus :—< Pray now, did you ?—did you meet 
a little lawyer turning the corner, eh? -% No, Sir (ſaid I). Pray what do 
you mean by the queſtion?'“ Why, (replied Garrick, with an affected 
indifference, yet as if ſtanding on tip-toe,) Lord Camden has this moment 
left me. We have had a long walk together.” Joanson. < Well, Sir, 
Garrick. talked very properly. Lord Cundcn'- was a little lawyer to be 
aſſdciating fo familiarly with a player.“ 1 . An M . . Ae. 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds has obſerved, with great truth, that Johnſon conſidered · 
Garrick . t9 be as it were his property. He would allow no man either D 
to blame or to praiſe Garrick in his preſence, without contradicting him. 2 on 
Having fallen into a veiy ſerious frame, in which mutual expreſſions of Fs A 
| kindneſs paſſed between us, ſuch as would be thought too vain in me to . 
repeat, I talked with regret of the ſad inevitable certainty that one of us 2 foe 
muſt ſurvive the other, Joxnson; © Yes, Sir, that is an affecting conſider- 2 ns 
ation,. I remember Swift, in one of his letters to Pope, ſays, I intend to 
come over, that we may meet once more; and when we mult part, it is what 
happens to all human beings.” BoswtLL. © The hope that we ſhall fee our 
| departed friends again muſt ſupport the mind.” JohxsoNM.“ Why yes, 
Sir. BosweI I. © There is a ſtrange unwillingneſs. to part with life, inde- 
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1778. pendent of ſerious fears as to futurity. A reverend friend of ours (naming 
him) tells me, that he feels an uneaſineſs at the thoughts of leaving his houſe, 
his ſtudy, his books.” JohxSsON. © This is fooliſh in *****, A man need 
not be uneaſy on theſe grounds; for, as he will retain his conſciouſneſs, he - 
may ſay with the philoſopher, Omnia mea mecum porto. BosweLL. © True, 
Sir: we may carry our books in our head; but ſtill there is ſomething painful 
in the thought of leaving for ever what has given us pleaſure. - I remember 
many years ago, when my imagination was warm, and I happened to be in a 
melancholy mood, it diſtreſſed me to think of going into a ſtate of being in 
which Shakſpeare's poetry did not exiſt. A lady whom I then much admired, 
a very amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and relieved me by ſaying, 
The firſt thing you will meet in the other world, will be an elegant copy 
of Shakſpeare's works. preſented to you.” Dr. Johnſon ſmiled benignantly | 
at this, and did not appear to diſapprove of the notion. « phat / ue 
„We vent to St. Clement's church again in the afternoon, and then returned 
and drank tea and coffee in Mrs. Williams's room ; Mrs. Deſmoulins doing 
the honours of the tea-table, I obſerved that he would not even look at a 
proof - ſheet of his © Life of Waller” on Good-Friday. 
Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book on agriculture, pet] was printed, 
and was ſoon to be publiſhed. It was a very ſtrange performance, the 
authour having mixed in it his own thoughts upon various topicks, along 
Pi 
with his remarks on ploughing, ſowing, and other farming operations. He 
ſeemed to be an abſurd. profane fellow, and had introduced in his book many 
ſneers at religion, with equal ignorance and conceit. Dr. Johnſon, permitted ' 
me to read ſome paſſages aloud. One was, that he reſolved to work on 
Sunday, and did work, but he owned he felt ſome. weak compunction; and 
he had this very curious reflection.“ I was born in the wilds of Chriſti- 
ul . of* me- anity, and the briars and thorns ſtill hang about me.“ Dr. Johnſon could 
eu-, t. not help laughing at this ridiculous i image, yet was very angry at the fellow's _ 
ee . * 5 E A impiety. © However, (ſaid he,) the Reviewers will make him hang 
rn MPT) £4 C.+7 himſelf.” He however obſerved, < that formerly4there might have been a 
Wb pen | . 4 7 diſpenſation obtained for working on Sunday in the time of harveſt.“ e * 
1 1 ve fn {4 Indeed i in ritual obſervances, were all the miniſters of religion what they ſhould 1 * 
"ayer a4 K my” be, and what many of them are, ſuch a power might be wiſely and ſafely 3 
hat — lodged with the Church. 
On Saturday, April 14, I FRY tea Ti him. He praiſed the late Mr. Ae. 
451 5 Duncombe, of Canterbury, as a pleaſing man. He uſed to come to me: 7 7 
— I did not ſeek much after him. Indeed I never ſought much after any body.” . 
1 e BosWELL. © Lord Orrery, I ſuppoſe,” Jonhxsox. « No, Sir, I never went 
1 5 | | to 


＋ 
tat. 69. 
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to him but when he ſent for me.” BoSwEL E. © Richardſon ?” Jonwson. 1778. 
« Yes, Sir. But I ſought after 88 Pſalmanazar the moſt. I uſed to 


go and fit with him at an alehouſe in the city.“ 7 £15.48 from Coo0g, ls andy 
I am happy to mention another inſtance which I diſcovered of his . 
aſter a man of merit. Soon after the Honourable Daines Barrington had 
publiſhed his excellent * Obſervations on the Statutes,” Johnſon waited on 
that worthy and learned gentleman ; and, having told him his name, cour- 
teouſly ſaid, © I have read your book, Sir, with great pleaſure, and wiſh to 

be better known to you.” Thus began an acquaintance, which was continued 
with mutual regard as long as Johnſon lived. 125 | 
Talking of a recent ſeditious delinquent, he ſaid, They ſhould ſet hich 

in the pillory, that he may be puniſhed in a way that would diſgrace him.” 

I obſerved, that the pillory does not always diſgrace, And I mentioned an 
inſtance of a gentleman who I thought was not diſhonoured by it. Jonxsox. 
« Aye, but he was, Sir. He could not mouth and ſtrut as he uſed to do, 
after having been there. People are not very willing to aſk a man to their 
tables who has ſtood in the pillory.” Fe 

Ihe gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. Perey” $ came in. Juhaſon 
attacked the Americans with intemperate vehemence of abuſe. I ſaid ſome- 
thing in their favour; and added, that I was always forry when he talked on 
that ſubject. This, it ſeems, exaſperated him; though he ſaid nothing at the 
time. The cloud was charged with ſulphureous vapour, which was after- 
wards to burſt in thunder.—We talked of a gentleman who was running out 
his fortune in London; and I ſaid “ We muſt get him out of it. All his 
friends muſt quarrel with him, and that will ſoon drive him away.” Joaunson. 
« Nay, Sir, we'll ſend you to him. If your company does not drive a man { 
out of his houſe, nothing will.” This was a horrible ſhock, for which there 
was no viſible cauſe. I afterwards aſked him why he had ſaid ſo harſh a 
thing. Jonxsov. © Becauſe, Sir, you had made me angry about the 
Americans.” BoswELL. “ But why did not you take your revenge directly?“ 
JounsoNn. (ſmiling) © Becauſe, Sir, I had nothing ready. A man cannot 
ſtrike till he has his weapons.” This was a candid and pleaſant confeſſion. 

He ſhewed me to-night his drawing-room, very genteelly fitted up; and 
ſaid, “ Mrs. Thrale ſneered when I talked of my having aſked you and your 
lady to live at my houſe. I was obliged to tell her, that you would be in as 
reſpectable a ſituation in my houſe as in hers. Sir, the inſolence of wealth 
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1778. will creep our. 4 BoswzL L. cc nn. has a little both of the inſolence - of 
A. 9 eh. wealth, and the conceit of parts.” Jonxsox. © The infolence of wealth is a 
2 = wretched thing; but the conceit of parts has ſome foundation. To be fure 
. DP vr ot it ſhould not be. But who is without it?” e « Youtfelf, Sir.” 
3 lee. Joanson. “ Why I play no tricks: I lay no traps.” BoswzI L. No, Sir. 


. 
5 1 9 ” You are fix feet high, and you only do not ſtoop.” WA U. hey -, 
5 7 rr 5¹ a We. talked of 185 numbers of people that ſometimes have compoſed the 
r, 


( houſehold of great families. I mentioned that there were a hundred in the 
. family of the preſent Earl of Eglintoune's father. Dr. Johnſon ſeeming to 
#440ubt i it, I began to enumerate. . © Let us ſee: my Lord and my lady two.” 
IE: « Nay, Sir, if you are to count by twos, you may be long +, 
Gol enough. » BosweLr. © Well, but now I add two ſons and ſeven daughters, <4 21 
and a ſervant for each? that will make twenty; ſo we have the fifth part pow tl 
1 already.” "Jonnsow. * « Very true. You get at twenty pretty readily ; but 
ol 04 you will not ſo eaſily get further on. We grow to five feet A _— but 
tit is not ſo eaſy to grow to ſeven.” #7 l by fre ht .. ov, th * 
„ On Sunday, April 19, being Eaſter-day, after the ſolemnities of the ern 2 Al 
in St. Paul's church, I viſited him, but could not ſtay to dinner. 1 expreſſed 274 3 
a wiſh to have the arguments for Chriſtianity always in readineſs, that 1 / ; 
„ religious faith might be as firm and clear as any propoſition whatever, ſo . ee 
: | TY fe, that I need not be: under the leaſt uneaſineſs when it ſhould be attacked. . 
7 2425 FAY * GND . Eil Vn Cafinot anſwerfill objections. You have demonſtration L 
or a Firſt Cauſe : you ſee he mult be good as well as powerful, becauſe there 
8 . is nothing to make him otherwiſe, and goodneſs of itſelf is preferable. Yet 
_ you have againſt this, what is very certain, the unhappineſs of human life. 
2 of 2 by can This, however, gives us reaſon to hope for a future ſtate of compenſation, 
n. Het „ that there may be a perfect ſyſtem. But of that we were not ſure till we had 
wt au 2 poſitive revelation.” I told him, that his © Rafſelas” had often made me 
err E * unhappy; for it repreſented the miſery of human life ſo well, and ſo con- 
1 22 . vincingly to a thinking mind, that if at any time the impreſſion wore off, and 
- Cu, N. „ kel myſelf eaſy, I began to ſuſpect ſome deluſion. 
- of, deg fri te 4 „On Monday, April 20, I found him at home in the morning. We talked 
wh Har (6x. — 7of a gentleman who we apprehended was gradually involving his circum- 
914 ſtances by bad management. Jonxsox. © Waſting a fortune is evaporation” 
3 by a thouſand imperceptible means. If it were a ſtream, they'd ſtop it. 
9 muſt ſpeak to him. It is really miſerable. Were he a gameſter, it 
could be ſaid he had hopes of winning. Were he a bankrupt i in trade, he 


3 * 7 might have grown rich; but he has neither ſpirit to ſpend, nor reſolution to 


N. . ea 1 - I ſ] hr: 
vin he 5 2 5 5 
* 
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ſpare, He does not ſpend faſt enough to have pleaſure from it. He has 1778. 

the crime of prodigality, and the wretchedneſs of parſimony. If a man is 3 

killed in a duel, he is killed as many a one has been killed; but it is a ſad 2 3 

thing for a man to lie down and die; to bleed to death, SO he has not . * 

fortitude enough to ſear the wound, or even to ſtitch it up.“ I cannot but 0 | 

pauſe a moment to admire the fecundity of fancy, and choice of language, A" 72 

which in this inſtance, «and, indeed, on almoſt all occaſions, he diſplayed. It 1 
was well obſerved by Dr. Percy, now Biſhop of Dromore, “ The converſa- bet 5 


tion of Johnſon is ſtrong and clear, and may be eompared to an antique 


ſtatue, where every vein and muſcle is diſtin& and bold. Ordinary converts- 


tion reſembles an inferioy caſt.” 
On Saturday, April 25, I dined with him at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, with 


the learned Dr. Muſgrave, Counſellor Leland of Ireland, fon to the hiſtorian, 


ec The Project,“ a new poem, 
JohNSsON. “ Sir, it has no 


Mrs. Cholmondeley, and ſome more ladies. 

was read to the company by Dr. Muſgrave. 
power. 

would be nothing : 

| Moscravs. « A temporary poem always entertains us.” 
does an account of the criminals hanged yeſterday entertain us.” 

He proceeded :—< Demoſthenes Taylor, as he was called, (that i is, the 


the names carry the poet, not the poet the names.” 


tranſlator of Demoſthenes,) was the moſt ſilent man, the mereſt ſtatue of a 
I once dined in company with him, and all he 


man that I have ever ſeen. 
ſaid during the whole time was no more than Richard, How a man ſhould ſay 
only Richard, it is not eaſy to imagine. But it was thus: Dr. Douglas was 
talking of Dr. Zachary Grey, and aſcribing to him ſomething that was written 
by Dr. Richard Grey. So to correct him, Taylor ſaid, (imitating his n 
ſententious emphaſis and nod,) * Richard.” 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a high flow of ſpirits, exhibited ſome lively ſallies 
of hyperbolical compliment to Johnſon, with whom ſhe had been long 
acquainted, and was very eaſy. He was quick in catching the manner of 
the moment, and anſwered her ſomewhat in the ſtyle of the hero of a romance, 
Madam, you crown me with unfading laurels.” 

1 happened, I know not how, to fay that a pamphlet meant a proſe piece. 
Joanson. © No, Sir. A few ſheets of poetry unbound are a pamphlet, as 
much as a few ſheets of proſe.” MuscRAVE. © A pamphlet may be under- 
ſtood to mean a poetical piece, in Weſtminſter-Hall, that is in formal 
language; but in common language it is underſtood to mean proſe.” 


Jonnson, (and here was one of the many inſtances of his knowing clearly 
I 1 3 and 


4 AR 


Were it not for the well-known names with which it is filled, it 


Jonxsov. * So 


4 


= 
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1778. and telling exactly how a thing is) © A pamphlet is underſtood in common 
3 language to mean proſe, only from this, that there is ſo much more proſe 
written than poetry; as when we ſay a Book, proſe is underſtood for the ſame 
reaſon, though a book may as well be in Poetry as in proſe. We under- 

| 4 AG 441 ſtand what is moſt general, and we name what 1s leſs frequent.” | 
2 — 1 7, Fr We talked of a certain lady's verſes on Ireland. Miss ReyxoLs. © Have 
you ſeen them, Sir?” Johxsox. © No, Madam. I have ſeen a tranſlation 
from Horace, by one of her daughters. She ſhewed it me.“ Miss RExxolps. 
And how was it, Sir?” Joanson. © Why very well for a young Miſs's 
Fles ;—that is to ſay, compared with excellence, nothing; but, very well, for 
He perſon who wrote them. I am vexed at being ſhewn verſes in that 
manner.“ Miss ReynoLDs. © But if they ſhould be good, why not give 
them hearty praiſe ?” Joanson, © Why, Madam, becauſe I have not then 
got the better of my bad humour from having been ſhewn them. You 
muſt conſider, Madam; before-hand they may be bad as well as good. 
5 Nobody has a right to put another under ſuch a difficulty, that he muſt 
either hurt the perſon by telling the truth, or hurt himſelf by telling what is 
is not true.” BoswsLL. © A man often ſhews his writings to people of 
5 eminence, to obtain from them, either from their good- nature, or from 
. 9 their — able to tell the 1 5 firmly, a commendation, of which 
he may afterwards avail himſelf.“ Vlonxsox. ce Very true, Sir. Therefore 
be . PO deck & a man, who. is aſked by an authour what he thinks of his work, is put to 
<4 hs OO the torture, and 1s not obliged to ſpeak the truth; ſo that what he fays 
' 9 7 e, is not be conſidered as his opinion; yet he has ſaid it, and cannot retract 
it; and this authour, when mankind are hunting him with a canniſter at 
his tail, can ſay, I would not have publiſhed, had not Johnſen, or 
Reynolds, or Muſgrave, or ſome other good judge commended the work.“ 
Yet I conſider it as a very difficult queſtion in conſcience, whether one 
, ny ſhould adviſe a man not to publiſh a work, if profit be his object; for 
53535 the man may ſay, Had it not been for you, I ſhould have had the 
. EA money.“ Now you cannot be fure ; for you have only your own opinion, and 
j the publick may think very differently.” Six Josua ReynoLps. © You 
muſt upon ſuch an occaſion have two judgements; one as to the real value 
„%% 0 of the work, the other as to what may pleaſe the general taſte at the time.“ 
JokxsoN. * But you can be ſure of neither; and therefore I ſhould ſcruple 
much to give a ſuppreſſive vote. Both Goldſmith's comedies were once 


% 


— — 


3 refuſed ; his firſt by Garrick, his ſecond by Colman, who was prevailed on. 
SE. | at laſt by much. — 575 a kind of force, to bring it on. His 
es. 5 «Vicar. 
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it has no merit.“ JohN SON. © It was refuſed by one of the houſes ; be 
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« Vicar of Wakefield? I myſelf did not think would have had much ſucceſs. 1778. 
Tt was written and fold to a bookſeller before his Traveller,“ but publiſhed N 
after; ſo little expectation had the bookſeller from it. Had it been ſold after | 
The Traveller,” he might have had twice as much money for it, though ſixty 


guineas was no mean price. The bookſeller had the advantage of Goldſmith's 
reputation from The Traveller” in the ſale, though he had it not in ſelling 


the copy.” Sir JosHvaREvNoLDs. © The Beggars Opera affords a proof how 


ſtrangely people will differ in opinion about a literary performance. Burke thinks 


ſhould have thought it would ſucceed, not from any great excellence in! 


writing, but from the novelty, and the general ſpirit and gaiety of the 
piece, which keeps the audience always attentive, and diſmiſſes therpin” 

57 ve | ” | | F917 0 as 1 lM 
good humour.“ fe of bf the Strikt5 ag lee 4 8 7 2 5 : 


Ke ere. e. 


We went to the drawing-room, where was a conſiderable increaſe of com- 
pany. Several of us got round Dr. Johnſon, and complained that he would 


h 
4 er not give us an exact catalogue of his works, that there might be a complete 
2 


* 


2 


edition. He ſmiled, and evaded our intreaties. That he intended to do it 


1 . have no doubt, becauſe I have heard him ſay ſo; and I have in my poſſeſ- 
10 4 ſion an imperfect liſt, fairly written out, which he entitles Hiſtoria Studiorum. 


I once got from one of his friends a liſt, which there was pretty good reaſon 
to ſuppoſe was accurate, for it was written down in his preſence by this friend, 
who enumerated each article aloud, and had ſome of them mentioned to him 


by Mr. Levett, in concert with whom it was made out; and Johnſon, who 


heard all this, did not contradict it. But when I ſhewed a copy of this lift to 
him, and mentioned the evidence for its exactneſs, he laughed, and ſaid, « I 
was willing to let them go on as they pleaſed, and never interfered.” Upon 


which I read it to him, article by article, and got him poſitively to own or 


refuſe ; and then having obtained certainty ſo far, I got ſome other articles 
confirmed by him directly, and afterwards, from time to time, made additions 


under his ſanction, 1 
His friend Edward Cave having been mentioned, he told us, © Cave uſed 


to ſell ten thouſand of The Gentleman's Magazine; yet ſuch was then his 


minute attention and anxiety that the ſale ſhould not feel the ſmalleſt diminu- 


tion, that he would name a particular perſon who he heard had talked of 
leaving off the magazine, and would ſay, Let us have ſomething good 
next month.” | | 
It was obſerved, that avarice was inherent in ſome diſpoſitions. Johxsox. 
« No man was born a miſer, becauſe no man was born to poſſeſſion, Every 


2 | | man. 
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1778. man 10 born cupidudeſirous of getting; but not avarus—deſirous of wore 
XS ing.” BoswELL. © I have heard old Mr. Sheridan maintain, with much 
ingenuity, that a complete miſer is a EP} man ; a miſer who gives himſelf 

f wholly to the one paſſion of ſaving.” Joh NSW. That is flying in the 
Nw | 4 lawn |* V face of all the world, who have called an avaricious man a miſer, becauſe he 
| } Ae we FT ” is miſerable. No, Sir; a man who both Pon and ves mea is the hap- 

8 paieſt man, becauſe he has both enjoyments.. 

The converſation having turned o 2. Bon Mols, he quoted from one of the 

Ana an exquiſite inſtance of flattery in a maid of honour in France, who 

i „ — being ale by the Queen what o 5 it was, anſwered, «What your 
far Cn Majeſty pleaſes.” He admitted that Mr. Burke's claſſical pun upon Mr. 

AE 2 5 Wilkes's being carried on _ ſhoulders of the mob, 


cc 


_ | . Numeri que fertur 
== ee 4 Lege ſolutus, —— 


was Amide ; and though he was ſtrangely unwilling to allow to that y 


"hi KR: 4 74 PE 
wy <4 ＋ Ae 8 * E a deſcription of a good deſirable manour : _ Z «hh 
Fre. 1 — | | | | 47 | * | 2 ; ; 

* od (1-4 at ce e, © Eft modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines.” 

4 l | | | 

3 . Taat is to fay, a modus as to the tithes and certain fines.” 


He obſerved, A man cannot with propriety ſpeak of himſelf; except he 
relates ſimple facts; as, J was at Richmond :* or what depends on menſu- 
3 ration; as, I am fix feet high.” He is ſure he has been at Richmond; 

SY he is ſure he is fix feet high: but he cannot be ſure he is wiſe, or that he 
has any other excellence. Then, all cenſure of a man's ſelf is oblique praiſe, 

It is in order to ſhew how much he can ſpare. It has all the invidiouſneſs 
of ſelf-praiſe, and all the reproach of falſehood.” BoswzLL. «Sometimes 
it may proceed from a man's ſtrong conſciouſneſs of his faults being 
| obſerved. He knows that others would throw him down, and therefore he 


had better lye down ſoftly of his own accord.” 


4 See this queſtion fully inveſtigated in the Notes upon my = Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” edit. 3, p. 21, et %. And here, as a lawyer mindful of the maxim Saum cuipue 
tribuito, I cannot forbear to mention, that the additional Note beginning with ** I find fince the 
former edition,” is not mine, But was obligingly furniſhed by Mr. Malone, who was ſo kind as 
to ſuperintend the preſs while I was in Scotland, and the firſt part of the ſecond edition was 
printing. He would not allow me to aſcribe it to its proper authour; but as it is exquiſitely 
Acute and elegant, I take this opportunity, without his knowledge, to do him juſtice, | 
: a On 
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nA extraordinary man the talent of wit The alſo laughed with approbation at bv 2 
eu . another of his playful conceits ; which was, that Horace Bags 1 in one line given @ _ 


hh 
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On Tueſday, April 28, he was engaged to dine at General Paoli's, where, 1778. 
as I have already obſerved, I was ſtill entertained - in elegant hoſpitality, and Da 6. 
with all the eaſe and comfort of a home. I called on him, and accompanied 
him in a hackney- coach. We ſtopped firſt at the bottom of Hedge-lane, 
into which he went to leave a letter, © with good news for a poor man in 
diſtreſs,” as he told me. I did not queſtion him particularly as to this. He 
himſelf often reſembled Lady a aro 8 ney deſcription of Pope : that 
« he was un politique aux choux et aux raves.” He would ſay, 6e dine to- day 
in Groſvenor-ſquare; this might be with a Duke: or, perhaps, © I dine 
to-day at the other end of the town: or, © A gentleman of great eminence 
called on me yeſterday.” —He loved thus-to keep things floating in conjecture :. 
'  Omme ignotum pro magmfico eſt. I believe I. ventured to diſſipate the cloud, to 
unveil the myſtery, more freely and frequently than any of his friends. We 
ſtopped again at Wirgman's, the corner of St. James's-ſtreet, a zoy-ſhop, to 
which he had been directed, but not clearly, for he ſearched about ſome 
time, and could not find it at firſt; and faid, © To direct one only to a. 
corner ſhop is Zoying with one.” I ſuppoſe he meant this as a play upon the 
word %%. it was the firſt time that I knew him ſtoop to ſuch ſport. After 
he had been ſome time in the ſhop, he ſent for me to come out of the coach, 
and help him to chooſe a pair of ſilver buckles, as thoſe he had were too 
ſmall. Probably this alteration in. dreſs had been ſuggeſted. by Mrs. Thrale, 
by aſſociating with whom, his external appearance was much improved. He 
got better clothes; and the dark colour, from which he never deviated, 
was enlivened by metal buttons. His wigs, too, were much better; and 
during their travels in France, he was furniſhed with a Paris- made WIg,, 
of handſome conſtruction. This chooſing of ſilver buckles was a negociation : 
„ Sir, (ſaid he,) I will not have the ridiculous lar ay ones now in faſhion ; 


and I will give no more than a guinea for a pair.” Such were the principles * 4 — 7 - 
of the buſineſs; and, after ſome examination, he was fitted. As we drove“ „ ' 
along, I found him in a talking humour, of which I availed myſelf. — 
BoswELL. © I was this morning in Ridley's ſhop, Sir; and was told, that the 
collection called © Fohn/onzana* has fold very much.” Joarson. © Yet the 
c Journey to the Hebrides' has not had a great ſale *,” BOSwELL. That is 
ſtrange. Jonxsox. © Yes, Sir; for in that book I have told the world a 


great deal that they did not know before.” 


5 Here he either was miſtaken, or had a different notion of an extenſive ſale from what is: 
generally entertained : for the fact is, that four thouſand copies of that excellent work were ſold 
very quickly, A new edition has been printed ſince his death, beſides that in the collection of his works. 


BoswEL I. 
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1778. , St: ce I drank chocolate, Sir, this forenoon with Mr, Eld ; and, ts 


Etat. 6g. ' my no ſmall ſurprize, found him to be a Staffordſhire I big, a being which J 


=. /.  *-{ did not believe had exiſted.” JokNSON. © Sir, there are raſcals in all coun. 


__ eee 


"4 / Fd 8 , ES p » | + 
bs Date Fr i 4 is tries.” BosweLL. © Eld ſaid, a Tory was a creature generated between a 
e 1 14 i, non-juring parſon and one's grand-mother.”. Jonxsox. « And I have always 


7 [049 7 gel, and, the firſt Whig was the Devil.” BoswzLL. © He certainly was, Sir. 


3 
==, 
X Fel 
w 1 
9 


8-407 3 Pi a * The Devil was impatient of ſubordination ; ; he was the firſt who reſiſted 
as rhe 777, 4 „Power: | 45 WA # þ F- 
by a 9 4 Better to reign in Hell than NN in Hea 7 — us, Ani 


e 4 _ 1 few ue Je. . ot- 
e ß At General Paoli's were Sir You Reynolds, Mr. 55 Marcheſe 
3 7 | 45 Gherardi of Lombardy, and Mr. John Spottiſwoode, of Spottiſwoode * „the 
4 WH; y ; {at ſolicitor. At this time fears of an invaſion were circulated ; to obviate which, 
„ Mr. Spottiſwoode obſerved, that Mr. Fraſer the engineer, who had lately 


wi ( Je yy og CO 

5 bh / 3 E . come from Dunkirk, ſaid, that the French had the ſame fears of us. JoRxSOx. 

| 1 HT 3 2 dd It is thus that mutual cowardice keeps us in peace. Were one half of 
4 b 5 bd +... £54 mankind brave, and one half cowards, the brave would be always beating 
Mets Bt Lab | the cowards. Were all brave, they would. lead a very uneaſy life; all would 


: 4 7 9 A jo & oe _ FY 5 

fg be continually fighting: but being all cowards, we go on very well.” 
. We talked of drinking wine. Joanson. © I require wine only when 1 
am alone. I have then often wiſhed for i it, and often taken it.“ SPOTTISWOODE. 


E ol 5 3 CLAY 5 7 8; tals cc What, by way of a companion, Sir?“ J OHNSON. © To get r id of myſelf, 


gh OT to ſend myſelf away. Wine gives great pleaſure; and every pleaſure is of 
_— itſelf a good. It is a good, unleſs counterbalanced by evil. A man may 


have a ftrong reaſon not to drink wine; and that may be greater than the 
pleaſure. Wine makes a man better pleaſed with himſelf, I do not ſay that 
it makes him more pleaſing to others. Sometimes it does. But the danger 
is, that while a man grows better pleaſed with. himſelf, he may be growing 
leſs pleaſing to others. Wine gives a man nothing. It neither gives him 
OI nor wit; it only animates a man, and enables him to bring out 


5 In the phraſeology of Scotland, I ſhould have faid, „Mr. Spottiſwoode, of that ill.“ 
Johnſon knew that ſenſe of the word very well, and has thus explained it in his Dictionary, 
bDoce IL xX It alſo ſignifies the ſame ;' as, Mackinto/þ of that ilk, denotes a Ons. whoſe 
ſurname and the title of his eſtate are the ſame.” 
7 It is obſerved in Waller's Life, in the Biographia Britannica, that he drank only water ; and 
that while he ſat in a company who were drinking wine, „he had the dexterity to accommodate 
his diſcourſe to the pitch of theirs as it ant.“ If exceſs in drinking be meant, the remark is 
acutely juſt, But ſurely, a moderate * of wine gives a gaiety of ſpirits which water-drinkers 


know not. 


* 


what 


what a dread of the company has repreſſed. It only puts in motion what 1778. 


SPOTTISWOODE. © So, Sir, Wine is a key which opens a box : but this box 
may be either full or empty.” Joansown. “ Nay, Sir, converſation is the 
Jer: wine is a pick-lock which forces open the box and i injures it A man 
FR ſhould cultivate his . ſo as to have that confidence and readineſs without 
Tine, which wine gives.“ BOSwELL. The great difficulty of reſiſting wine 
7 is from benevolence. For inſtance, a good worthy man aſks you to taſte his 
2 wine which he has had twenty years in his cellar.” FJornson. © Sir, all this 
notion about benevolence ariſes from a man's imagining himſelf to be of more 
importance to others, than he really is.* They don't care a farthing whether 
he drinks wine or not.” Sik Joshua ReyNnoLDs. © Yes, they do for the 
time.“ JornsoN. © For the time !—If they tare this minute, they forget it 
the next. And as for the good worthy man; how do we know he is good 
and worthy ? No good and worthy man will inſiſt upon another man's drink- 
ing wine. As to the wine twenty years in the cellar—of ten men, three ſay 
this, merely becauſe they muſt ſay ſomething ;—three are telling a he, when 
they ſay they have had the wine twenty years three would rather ſave the 
wine ;—one, perhaps, cares. I allow it is ſomething to pleaſe one's com- 
pany ; and people are always pleaſed with thoſe who partake pleaſure with 
them. But after a man has brought himſelf to relinquiſh the great perſonal 
pleaſure which ariſes from drinking wine, any other conſideration is a trifle. 
To pleas others by drinking wine, is ſomething, only if there be nothing 
againſt it. I ſhould, 8 be · ſorry to offend worthy men: 


Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe' er it flow, 
© That tends to make one worthy man my foe.” 


* 


BoswELL. © Curſt be the /pring, the water.” Johxsox. « But let us conſider * 
what a ſad thing it would be, if we were obliged to drink or do any thing 
elſe that may happen to be agreeable to the company where we are.“ 


JonhxNsOoN. * Yes, Sir: but yet we mult do juſtice to wine; we muſt allow it 
the power it poſſeſſes. To make a man pleaſed with himſelf, let me tell you, 


15 doing a very great thing; 


Si Nan volumus, ſi Nobis vivere cari.” 


Vol. II. bs = 
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has been locked up in froſt. But this may be good, or it may be bad.” ESE. 


LancToN. “ By the ſame rule you muſt join with a gang of cut-purſes.“ a * 


hs > 
2 


0 
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1778. I was at this time myſelf a water-drinker upon trial by Johnſon's recom- 
„ "Meas: 69. mendation. JOHNSON. ** Boſwell is a bolder combatant than Sir Joſhua : he 


argues for wine without the help of wine; but Sir Joſhua with it.” SIR 
Josyua REYNOLDS. © But to pleaſe one's company is a ſtrong motive.” 
Jonnsown.. (who, from drinking only water, ſuppoſed every body who drank 
wine to 105 elevated,) © I won't argue any more with you, Sir. You are too 
far gone.” Six Joshua. © I ſhould have thought ſo indeed, Sir, had 1 
og ſuch a ſpeech as you have now done.” Jornsovn. (drawing himſelf 
and, I really thought, bluſhing,) © Nay, don't be angry. I did not 
- mean to offend you.” SIR e « At firſt the taſte of wine was diſagree- 0 
able to me; but I brought myſelf to drink it, that I might be like othes. 
people. The pleaſure of drinking wine is ſo connected with pleaſing your 
company, that altogether there is ſomething of ſocial goodneſs in it.“ 
Joanson. “ Sir, this is only ſaying the fame thing over again.“ S1z Josnva, 
« No, this is new.” Joanson. © You-put it in new words, but it is an old 
thought. This is one of the diſadvantages of wine. It makes a man 
miſtake words for thoughts.” BosweLL.. © I think it is a new thought; at 
leaſt, it is in a new. attitude.” JohxNsON. © Nay, Sir, it is only in a new 
coat; or an old coat with a new facing. (Then laughing heartily) It is the 
T7 old dog in a new doublet. —An extraordinary inſtance however may occur 
EN where a man's patron will do nothing for him, unleſs he will drink: there 
ht 1 Pay be a good reaſon for drinking.” 7 
. I mentioned a nobleman who I believed was really uneaſy if his company 
 _.- 4+ © would not drink hard. Joxnson. © That is from having had people about 
dim whom he has been accuſtomed to command.” BOSWELL. © Suppoſing I 
Me ſhould be ze 2 tete with him at table.” Joanson. © Sir, there is no more 
reaſon for your drinking with him, than his being ſober with you.” BoswLL. 
« Why that is true; for it would do him leſs hurt to be ſober, than it would 
do me to get drunk.” JoHNSON. © Yes, Sir;, and from what I have heard 
= OR 1 #7 of him, one would not wiſh to ſacrifice-Rabelf tb ſuch a man If he muſt 
T M 6. n : always have ſomebody to drink with him, he ſhould buy a ſlave, and then 
4 —i& 5 dye? 4 Jy ** he would be ſure to have it. They who ſubmit to drink as another pleaſes, 
{ od ww make themſelves his ſlaves.” BoswzLL. © But, Sir, you will ſurely make 
allowance for the duty of hoſpitality. A gentleman who loves drinking comes 
to viſit me.” JoansoNn. © Sir, a man knows whom he viſits ; he comes to 
the table of a ſober man.” BosweLL. © But, Sir, you and I ſhould not have 
been ſo well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had not drank with 
our worthy friends, Had I drunk water only as you did, they would not 
have 


y 
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have been ſo cordial.” Joanson. „ Sir William Temple mentions that in 
his. travels through the Netherlands he had two or three gentlemen with him, 
and when a bumper was neceſſary he put it on hem. Were I to travel again 
through the Highlands, I would have Sir Joſhua with me to take the 
bumpers.” BoswzLL. «But, Sir, let me put a caſe. Suppoſe Sir Joſhua 
ſhould take a jaunt into Scotland; he does me the honour to pay me a viſit 


at my houſe in the country; I am overjoyed at ſeeing him; we are quite 


.by ourſelves; ſhall T unſociably and churliſhly let him fit drinking by himſelf? 
No, no, od dear Sir Joſhua, you ſhall not be treated ſo, I wi take a bottle 


With you. 
The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being mentioned, Jonxsox. « Fifteen years 


ago I ſhould have gone to ſee her.“) 
fifteen years younger?“ JounsoN. © No, Sir; but now they have a trick 


of putting every thing into the news- papers.“ 


He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the introductory ftantas 


of the firſt book of Taſſo's © Jeruſalem,” which he did, and then Johnſon 
found fault with the ſimile of ſweetening the edges of a cup for a child, being 
transferred from Lucretius into an epick poem. The General faid he did 
not imagine Homer's poetry was ſo ancient as is ſuppoſed, becauſe he aſcribes 
to a Greek colony circumſtances of refinement not found in Greece itſelf at 
a later period, when Thucydides wrote. Joanson. © I recolle& but one 
paſſage quoted by Thucydides from Homer, which is not to be found in our 
copies of Homer's works; I am for the antiquity of Homer, and think that 
a Grecian colony by being nearer Perſia might be more refined than the 


mother country.” 


On Wedneſday, April 29, I dined with him at Mr. Allan 1 $, Where 


were Lord Binning, Dr. Robertſon the hiſtorian, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, and 
the Honourable Mrs. Boſcawen, widow of the Admiral, and mother of 
the preſent Viſcount Falmouth, of whom, if it be not preſumptuous in me 
to praiſe her, I would ſay, that her manners are the moſt agreeable, and 


her converſation the beſt of any lady with whom I ever had the happineſs 


to be acquainted. * Before Johnſon came we talked a good deal of him; 
Ramſay ſaid he had always found him a very polite man, and that he 
treated him with great reſpect, which he did very ſincerely. I faid I wor- 
ſhipped him. Se « But ſome of you ſpoil him ; you ſhould not 
worſhip him; you ſhould worſhip no man.” Banat. « ] cannot help 
worſhipping him, he is ſo much ſuperiour to other men.” RokER TSO. © In 
criticiſm, and in wit in converſation he is no doubt very excellent ; but in 


other reſpects he is not above other men; he will believe any thing, and will 
K k 2 ſtrenuouſly 


POTTISWOODE. © Becauſe ſhe was 
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1778. ſtrenuouſly defend the moſt minute erence connected with the Church 

Hos. of England.” BoswELL. © Believe me, Doctor, you are much miſtaken as 

to this; for when you talk with him calmly in private, he is very liberal in 

his way of thinking.” RoserTsoN. © He and I have been always very 

gracious ; the firſt time I met him was one evening at Strahan's, when he had 

Juſt had an unlucky altercation with Adam Smith, to whom he had been fo 

| rough, that Strahan, after Smith was gone, had remonſtrated with him, and 

12 75 1 told him that I was coming ſoon, and that he was uneaſy to think that he 
. might behave in the n manner to me. No, no, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ) 
T warrant you Robertſon and I ſhall do very well.” Accordingly he was 
gentle and good-humoured, and courteous with me the whole evening; and 
he has been ſo upon every occaſion that we have met ſince. I have often 
ſaid (laughing) that I have been in a great meaſure indebted to Smith for 
my good reception.” BoswtgLL. © His power of reaſoning is very ſtrong, 
and he has a peculiar art of drawing characters, which is as rare as good 
portrait painting.” SIR Josyua REvyNnoLDs. © He is undoubtedly admirable 
in this; but, in order to mark the characters which he-draws, he overcharges 
7 p / Jun „ ew. and gives Lv: al more than they really have, whether of — or 
4 | „„ „„ bad. 8 | 28 
„ No ſooner did he, of whom we had been thus talking ſo eaſily, arrive, than 
. 1 we were all as quiet as a ſchool upon the entrance of the head-maſter ; and 
1, , were very ſoon ſet down to a table covered with ſuch variety of good things 
has 9 - as contributed not a little to diſpoſe him to be pleaſed. 
Etc LE =" Rausav. I am old enough to have been a contemporary of Pope. His 
I TH ab / ha bell Poetry was highly admired in his life-time, more a great deal than after his 
| ; rhe death.“ JonnsoNn. © Sir, it has not been leſs admired after his death; no 
#3 44 dent a7 authours ever had ſo much fame in their own life-time as Pope and Voltaire; 
2 Cab and Pope s poetry has been as much admired after his death as during his 


L. life; it has only not been as much talked of, but that is owing to its being 
tt | | 
. now more diſtant, and people having other writings to talk of. & Virgil is 


| | ; leſs talked of than Pope, and Homer is leſs talked of than Virgil; but they 
* en 7. Ae are not lefs admired. We muſt read what the world reads at the moment. 
8 7 1 It has been maintained that this ſuperfeetation, this teeming of the preſs in 
modern times, 1s prejudicial to good literature, becauſe it obliges us to read 

4e ſo much of what is of inferiour value, in order to be in the faſhion; fo that 
frat better works are neglected for want of time, becauſe a man will have more 


3 Kale a, dd gratification of his vanity in converſation, from having read raodern books, 


l frerrAban from having read the beſt works of antiquity. But it muſt be conſidered, 


hs PT, „„ 3 * 
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that we have now more knowledge generally. diffuſed; all our ladies read 
now, which is a great extenſion. Modern writers are the moons of literature, 
they ſhine with reflected light, with light borrowed from the ancients. 


Greece appears to me to be the fountain of knowledge ; Rome of elegance.” 
Ramsay. «© I ſuppoſe Homer's *© Iliad' to be a collection of pieces which 


had been written before his time.” I ſhould like to ſee a tranſlation of it in 
poetical proſe like the book of Ruth or Job.” RORERTsON. © Would you, 


Dr. Johnſon, who are maſter of the Engliſh language, but try your hand upon 
a a part of it.“ JokxvsOx. 1 Sir, you could not read it without the Pleaſure of 


verſe . 
We talked of antiquarian reſcarches. Jonxsox. et Al that is 1 noten 


of the ancient ſtate of Britain is contained in a few pages. We can know no 


more than what the old writers have told us; yet what large books have we 
upon it, the whole of which excepting ſuch parts as are taken from thoſe 
old writers is all a dream, ſuch as Whitaker's © Mancheſter.' I have heard 


Henry's «© Hiſtory of Britain' well fpoken of, I am told it is carried on in 
ſeparate diviſions, as the civil, the military, the religious hiſtory; I with much 


to have one branch well done, and that is the hiſtory of manners, of common 
life.” RokkRTSON. © Henry ſhould have applied his attention to that alone, 
which is enough for any man ; and he might have found a great deal ſcattered 
in various books, had he read ſolely with that view. Henry erred in not 


| felling his firſt volume at a moderate price to the bookſellers, that they might 


have puſhed him on till he had got reputation. I fold my © Hiſtory of 
Scotland” at a moderate price, as a work by which the bookſellers might 
either gain or not; and Cadell has told me that Millar and he have got fix 
thouſand pounds by it. I afterwards received a much higher price for my 


writings. An authour ſhould ſell his firſt work for what the bookſellers will 


give, till it ſhall appear whether he is an authour of merit, or, which is the 
ſame thing as to purchaſe- money, an authour who pleaſes the publick.” 


Dr. Robertſon expatiated on the character of a certain nobleman; that he 


was one of the ſtrongeſt-minded men that ever hved; that he would fit in 


company quite ſluggiſh, while there was nothing to call forth his intellectual 
vigour; but the moment that any important ſubject was ſtarted, for inſtance, 


how this Ser is to be defended againſt a French invaſion, he would rouſe 


5 This experiment which Madame Dacier made in vain, has fince been tried in our own 
language, by the editor of Offian,” and we muſt either think very meanly of his abilities, 
or allow that Dr, Johnſon was in the right, 


hunſelf, . 
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234 HE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1778. himſelf, ma ſhew his extraordinary talents with the moſt powerful ability and 
| Tut 69. animation.  Joanson. © Yet this man cut his own throat. The true 
ſtrong and ſound mind is the mind that can embrace equally great things and 
15 5 73 4 611 /x cotfmall. Now I am told the King of Pruſſia will ſay to a ſervant, © Bring me 
7 9 "I à bottle of ſuch a wine, which came in ſuch a year; it hes in ſuch a corner 
of the cellars.” I would have a man to be. great in great things, and elegant 
little, things.” He terwards,g whe W rſelyes 
CCC 
2 did not know; but I downed him with the King of Pruftia N Yes, Sir, 0 
| nd Ih, ot; 22 4 (ſaid I,) you threw a bottle at his head.” Ce Oe Doty — lego tha er" FH 
ugh aer * N.: An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, concerning whom both Kobertfon Lu al 
ator fs .and Ramſay agreed that he had a conſtant firmneſs of mind; for after a hay” 225 | 
go ws. #* laborious day, and amidſt a multiplicity of cares and anxieties, he would fit 0 g 
ga. L down with his ſiſters and be quite cheerful and good-humoured. Such a. 
4a) diſpoſition it was obſerved, was a happy gift of nature. Jouxsox. « I do 4G 
f 43 H., not think ſo; a man has from nature a certain portion of min ; the, uſe he , 
7. = Fe makes of it depends upon his own free will., Hat a man ths "always erg 
fame firmneſs of mind I do not fay ; becauſe every man feels his mind leſw$g7;, 
firm at one time than at another; but I think a man's being in a good 7 
4. or bad humour depends upon his will.“ 52 however, could not help thinking 
| that a man's humour is often uncontroulable by his will. e Allan Lon Trot 
A ee Johnſon harangued againſt drinking wine, © A man (ſaid he) may chooſe 
: whether he will have abſtemiouſneſs and knowledge, or claret and ignorance.” 
Dr. Robertſon (who is very companionable) was beginning to diſſent as to the 
proſcription of claret. Jonxsox. (with a placid ſmile) © Nay, Sir, you ſhall 
not differ with me; as I have ſaid that the man is moſt perfect who takes in 
2 moſt things, I am for knowledge and claret.” RokERTSsOx. (holding a 
glaſs of generous claret in his hand) © Sir, I can only drink your health.” 
Joanson. © Sir, I ſhould be ſorry if you ſhould be ever in ſuch a ſtate as to 
2 ft * ld Abe able to do nothing more.” ROBERT SON. © Dr. Johnſon, allow me to ſay, 
wo 7 Me ay {Ls {robe that in one reſpec I have the advantage of you; when you were in Scotland 
: 2 5 euere 2 J vou would not come to hear any of our preachers, whereas when I am here 
0 . 2 / . 2 £ ths L attend your publick worſhip without ſcruple, and indeed, with great fatis- 
4 SET WY cel # 8 faction.“ Joanson. “ Why, Sir, that is not ſo extraordinary: the King of 
e, oy - — Siam ſent ambaſſadors to Louis the F ourteenth; but Louis the Fourtcenth 


| Hgh tr 4 EF 3 Cpt ſent none to the King of Siam?” 
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Choiſis, who was employed 1 in 1t, publiſhed an account of it in two volumes. 


of the people; and there ſhould be ſome difference between the converſation 


there was a very large company, and a great deal of converſation ; but owing «cf 92 vie : 
to ſome circumſtance which I cannot now recollect, I have no record of any Jad 3 ee, 


Johnſonian ſchool; ſo that leſs attention was paid to him than uſual, which Cats "i 22. 94, ; 


« Well, Sir, Ramſay gave us a ſplendid dinner, 1 love Ramſay; You will 


tion, and more elegance, than in Ramſfay's.” BoswtLL. © What I admire 
in Ramſay, is his continuing to be ſo young.” Jonnson. © Why yes, Sir, 


old man in my converſation. I am now fixty-eight, and I have no more of 
it than at twenty-eight.” BoswtLL. © But, Sir, . would not you with to 


human life; for old age is one of the diviſions of i it.” Jonnson. © Nay, . e. 497 g. * 
Sir, what talk is this? BoswEeLL. © I mean, Sir, the er s deſcription of 


Polite man.“ .. 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Here my friend for once diſcovered a want of knowledge or forgetfulneſs; for 
Louis the Fourteenth did ſend an embaſſy to the King of Siam, and the Abbe 
Next day, Thurſday, April 30, I found him at home by himſelf. Jonwsox. 


not find a man in whoſe converſation there is more inſtruction, more informa- 


it is to be admired. I value myſelf upon this, that there is nothing. of the 


know old age? He who is never an old man does not Canal the whole of — 


it—morning, noon, and. night. I would know night, as well as morning 
and noon.” JohNSON. «© What, Sir, would you know. what it is to feel the 
evils of old age? Would you have the gout? Would you have decrepi- 
tude ?”—Seeing him heated, I would not argue any farther; but I was con- 
fident that I was in the right. I would, in due time, be a Neſtor, an elder 


nid 


of twenty-eight and ſixty-eight. A grave picture ſhould not be gay. There 
is a ſerene, ſolemn, placid old age. JohN SON.“ Mrs. Thrale's mother 
ſaid of me what flattered me much. A clergyman was complaining of want 
of ſociety in the country where he lived; and faid, © They talk of runts; Juda 1 
(that is, young conn). . Sir, (faid Mrs. Saluſbury,) Mr. Johnſon would © et — 
learn to talk of runts: meaning that I was a man who would make the moſt , |, /-«- 
of my fituation, whatever it was,” He added, © I think . a very es 7 


* 


On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, where 


part of it, . except that there were ſeveral people there by no means of the wt 2 eee 


. 


m 


put him out of humour; and upon ſome imaginary offence from me, he Fe 
attacked me with ſuch rudeneſs, that I was vexed and angry, becaule it gave 
thoſe perſons an opportunity of enlarging upon his ſuppoſed ferocity, and 
ill treatment of his beſt friends. I was ſo much hurt, and had my pride 
ſo much rouſed, that I kept away from him for a week; and, perhaps, 


might 
-Þ Gj 
. A. 
ft 
tort EE ., 
oy . —.— * [þ f 


i 


* 
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might have kept away much longer, nay, gone to Scotland without ſeeing 

him again, had not we fortunately met and been reconciled. To ſuch un- 

happy chances are human friendſhips liable. /-v ka e. 

On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Langton's. I was reſerve p.- 
and filent, which I ſuppoſe he perceived, and might recollect the cauſe, After 
dinner, when Mr. Langton was called out. of the room, and we were by 
ourſelves, he drew his chair near to mine, and faid, in a tone of conciliating 
courteſy, © Well, how have you done?“ BosweLL. © Sir, you have made 
me very uneaſy by your behaviour to me when we were laſt at Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's. Tou know, my dear Sir, no man has 4 greater reſpect and 
affectioſi for you, or would ſooner go to the end of the world to ferve you. 

Now to treat me ſo—. He inſiſted that I had interrupted him, which I 

aſſured him was not the caſe; and proceeded, © But why treat me ſo before 
people who neither love you nor me?” Jornson. © Well, I am ſorry for it. 

I' make it up to you twenty different ways, as you pleaſe.” BoswzLL. ©I 

ſaid to-day to Sir Joſhua, when he obſerved that you z9fed me ſometimes, I 

don't care how often, or how high he toſſes me, when only friends are 

preſent, for then I fall upon ſoft ground: but I do not like falling on ſtones, 

8 which is the caſe when enemies are preſent.— I think this a pretty good 
Y * 75 image, Sir.” Johxsox. “ Sir, it is one of the happieſt I have ever heard.” e-4</ A 
ue truth is, there was no venom in the wounds which he inflicted at any 7 2 
e) time, unleſs they were irritated by ſome malignant infuſion by other hands. * it 
SOOT = We were inſtantly as cordial again as ever, and joined in hearty laugh at ſome 

2 ludicrous but innocent peculiarities of one of our friends. BoswxIIL. © Do 
you think, Sir, it is always culpable to laugh at a man to his face? JoRHNSOx. 

« Why, Sir, that depends upon the man and the thing. If it is a ſight man, 
of? and a ſlight thing, you may; for you take nothing valuable from him.“ 
He ſaid, © I read yeſterday Dr. Blair's ſermon on Devotion, from the text 
| © Cornelins, a devout man. His doctrine is the beſt limited, the beſt expreſſed : 
{ 1s 41. there is the moſt warmth without fanaticiſm, the moſt rational tranſport. 
. There is one part of it which J diſapprove, and I'd have him correct it; 
which is, that he who does not feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom 
of heaven.” There are many good men whoſe fear of Gop predominates 
over their love. It may diſcourage. It was raſhly ſaid. A noble ſermon it 
is indeed. I wiſh Blair would come over to the Church of England.” / / Lo 
When Mr. Langton retorned to us, the flow of talk” went on. An f 
eminent authour being mentioned ;—Joanson. © He is not a pleaſant man. 
| His converſation is neither inſtructive nor brilliant. He does not talk as if 
1 1 | 5 3 impelled 


R * 


impelled by any fullneſs of knowledge or vivacity of imagination. His 1778. WA {Sorel 


_—_ do ſit in a company and fay nothing.” C ro Lord of 0-4 75 4 
He had not that retort ready, Sir; he had prepared it before-hand. Fee. L +4 a, ebe, 


the Chineſe, Sir?” Jonnson. © No, Sir.” BoswsLL. «© Have they not of ' 


hewing down a tree with a ſtone than with an axe.“ 


of Man.“ In treating of ſeverity of puniſhment, he mentions that of 


conceive, to miſrepreſent fact in a book, and for what motive? It is like 
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converſation is like that of any other ſenſible man. He talks with no wiſh Fes. 69. 
either to in orm or to hear, but only becauſe he thinks it does not become 


Nr r 
a 1 
5 * 
SS 
« 11 
1 
7 4 8. 
4 -*Y 


1 
1 


Z 
N 
* 
5 
2 


Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of Addiſon having diſtinguiſhed E Ae barks, cell ö 
| 
| 


6 5 * 1 0 9 . 1 of — 1 
between his powers in converſation and in writing, by ſaying © I have only Ae pet Sed rel. * 
nine-pence in my pocket; but I can draw for a thouſand pounds; —JohNsox. e | — 1 
1 
LancToNn. (turning to me) * A fine ſurmiſe. Set a thief to catch a ou 4 AA - Mt 
thief,” 1 


u. 22 at 
5 1 > „A g 
Johnſon called the Eaſt-Indians barbarians. BosweLL. © You will except 


arts?” JohNSON. © They have pottery.” BoswtLL. © What do you fay 
to the written characters of their language?“ Jobs. © Sir, they have 
not an alphabet. They have not been able to form what all other nations 
have formed. BoswtLL. © There is more learning in their language than 
in any other, from the immenſe number of their characters.“ Joransov. 
« Tt is only more difficult from its rudeneſs; as there is more labour in 


He ſaid, I have been reading Lord Kames's Sketches of the Hiſtory —_ | 2 

1 * , 
Madame Lapouchin, in Ruſſia, but he does not give it fairly ; for I have 
looked at Chappe D' Auteroche, from whom he has taken it. He ſtops where 
it is faid that the ſpectators thought her innocent, and leaves out what follows; 
that ſhe nevertheleſs was guilty. Now this is being as culpable as one can 


one of thoſe hes which people tell, one cannot ſee why. The woman's life 
was ſpared ; and no puniſhment is too great for the favourite of an Empreſs 
who had conſpired to dethrone her miſtreſs. BoswerLL. © He was only giving 
a picture of the lady in her ſufferings.” Joansown. * Nay, don't endeavour 
to palliate this. Guilt is a principal feature in the picture. Kames is 
puzzled with a queſtion that puzzled me when I was a very young man. 
Why is it that the intereſt of money is lower, when money is plentiful ; for u 
five pounds has the ſame proportion of value to a hundred pounds when 
money is plentiful, as when it is ſcarce? A lady explained it to me. It is 
(faid ſhe) becauſe when money is plentiful there are ſo many more who have A 


money to lend, that they bid dawn one another. * Many have then a hundred 9 — 
pounds; and one ſays, Take mine rather than another's, and you ſhall have it at wot 7 


four per cent. Bosw ELI. Does Lord Kames deoide the queſtion?” Johxsox. PA 
Vol. II. - L 1 OE. « I think 
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„ I think he leaves it as he found it.” BoswzLi. “ This muſt have been 
3 an extraordinary lady who inſtructed you, Sir. May I aſk who ſhe was?” 
-  *  Tonnsown, © Molly Aſton *, Sir, the ſiſter of Wolf ladies with whom you 
dined at Lichfield.—I ſhall be at home to-morrow.” Bosw ETL. Then let 
us dine by ourſelves at the Mitre, to keep up the old cuſtom, * the cuſtom of 

the Manor,” the cuſtom of the mitre.“ Jofxsov. “ Sir, ſo it ſhall be.” 
On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our purpoſe . of dining by ourſelves 
at the Mitre, according to old cuſtom. There was, on theſe occaſions, a 


TY bs 2 e. * Uitle circumſtance of kind attention to Mrs. Williams, which muſt not be 
| 7 + e, omitted. Before coming out, and leaving her to dine alone, he gave her her 
. L * 


arne. 


. cava 


1 ve E, not for imagination, Sir, (faid he,) a man would be as happy in the arms of a 


2 . . „ as of a Ducheſs. But ſuch is the adventitious charm of fancy, 
1 , wn ff that we find men who have violated the beſt principles of ſociety, and ruined 


their fame and their fortune, that they might poſſeſs a woman of rank.“ It 
. 22 Liebe, 7 Kee ments of unreſerved frankneſs, when nobody was preſent on whom it could 
þ# 


would not be proper to record the particulars of ſuch a converſation in mo- 
| 4, La e have any hurtful effect. That ſubject, when philoſophically treated, may ſurely 
| _ .. at canes” bf employ the mind in as curious diſcuſſion, and as innocently as anatomy z 
4 provided that thoſe who do treat it keep clear of inflammatory incentives. 

« From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere,” —we were ſoon engaged in 
very different ſpeculation; humbly and reverently conſidering and wondering 
. at the univerſal myſtery of all things, as our imperfe&t faculties can now judge 
. of them. There are (ſaid he) innumerable queſtions to which the inquiſi- 

5 tive mind can in this ſtate receive no anſwer; Why do you and I exiſt? 
LEY...” Why was this world created ? Since it was to be created, ö was it not 
> created ſooner | 1 1 C e, 2 [76-6 8 e 


£ 41. vm" L | 7 MES e hh 


| Rites" Maria! fince you'd have me free; U 
For, who beholds thy charms a ſlave muſt he. | 
* 1 rng de Fer . . In 


choice of a chicken, a ſweetbread, or any other little nice thing, which as 


2 — .. . carefully ſent to her from the tavern, ready dreſt. 7421 h 3 ee 


Our converſation to-day, 1 know not how, turned, (I think for the only time . 


A 5 at any length, during our long acquaintance, ) upon the ſenſual intercourſe between = L 
tas, Wie < Nh the frees, the delight of which he aſcribed chiefly to imagination. Were it brad 


Cad 


. 


2 


1 75 hs 5 Johnſon had an extraordinary admiration of chis lady, r ſne was a atone,” 
„ Whig. In anſwer to her high. flown ſpeeches for Liverty, he addreſſed to her the following 
5 . | 88 | Epigram, of which I preſume to offer a tranſlation : 8 

| n Liber ut efſe well Suafifti pulchra Maria, c Cohn 22 Sb. Ah ana 5 
| a Hyd © 

15 U naneam liber pulchra Maria val... 4 7 72 7 he * ths 
o FW. | | 2 / / 4 
2 24. TAG 
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* On Sunday, May 10, I fupped with him at Mr. Hoole's, with Sir Joſhua 


Reynolds. I have neglected the memorial of this evening, ſo as to remember Fat. 6g. 


no more of it than two particulars; one, that he ftrenuouſly oppoſed an 
argument by Sir Joſhua, that virtue was preferable to vice, conſidering 
this life only; and that a man would be virtuous were it only to preſerve his 
character : and, that he expreſſed much wonder at the curious formation of 
the bat, a mouſe with wings; faying, that © it was almoſt as ſtrange a thing 
in phyſiology, as if the fabulous dragon could be ſeen.” 

On Tueſday, May 12, I waited on the Earl of Marchmont, to know if 
his Lordſhip would favour Dr. Johnſon with information concerning Pope, 


whoſe Life he was about to write. Johnſon had not flattered himſelf with the 


hopes of receiving any civility from this nobleman ; for he ſaid to me, when 
I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one who could tell him a great deal about 


Pope, „Sir, he will tell ae nothing.” I had the honour of being known to 
his Lordſhip, and applied to him of myſelf, without being commiſſioned by 
| Johnſon. His Lordſhip behaved in the moſt polite wid obliging manner, 
promiſed to tell all he recollected about Pope, and was ſo very courteous as 
to ſay, „Tell Dr. Johnſon have a great refpect for him, and am ready to 
ſhew it in any way I N I am to be in the city to-morrow, and will call 
at his houſe as I return.” His Lordſhip however aſked, © Will he write the 
Lives of the Poets impartially ? He was the firſt that brought Whig and 
Tory into a Dictionary. And what do you think of his definition of Exciſe ? 
Do you know the hiſtory of his averſion to the word ?ran/pire *” Then taking 
down the folio Dictionary, he ſhewed it with this cenſure on its ſecondary 
ſenſe: © To eſcape from ſecreſy to notice; a ſenſe lately innovated from 
France, without neceſſity.” The truth was, Lord Bolingbroke, who left the 
Jacobites, firſt uſed it; therefore, it was to be condemned. He ſhould have 
ſhewn what word would do for it, if it was unneceſſary.“ I afterwards * 
the queſtion to Johnſon : „Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) get abroad.” BoswtLL. 
« That, Sir, is uſing two words.” JohNSsON. © Sir, there's no end of this. 


You may as well inſiſt to have a word for old age.” BosweLL. © Well, Sir, 


Senectus. JOHNSON. © Nay, Sir, to inſiſt always that there ſhould be one 
word to expreſs a thing in Engliſh, becauſe there is one in another language, 


is to change the n 


I availed myſelf of this opportunity to hear from his Lordſhip many par- 


ticulars both of Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, which J have in writing. 
I piopoſed to Lord Marchmont that he ſhould reviſe Johnſon's Life of 


Pope: So (ſaid his Lordſhip) you would put me in a dangerous * 7 . 


You know he knocked down Oſborne the bookſeller,” . ** 
4” Feed 
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Elated with the ſucceſs of my ſpontaneous exertion to procure material and 


* ng rf reſpectable aid to Johnſon for his very favourite work, © The Lives of the 


1 


— 


3 
e 


conſtitution; 


Poets.“ I haſtened down to Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, where he 1 now was, 


that I might inſure his being at home next day ; and after dinner, when 1 


thought he would receive the good news in the beſt humour, I announced it 


eagerly: I have been at work for you to-day, Sir. I have been with Lord 
Marchmont. He bid me tell you he has a great reſpect for you, and will 


1 Ul call on you to-morrow at one o'clock, and communicate all he knows about 


Pope.” Here I pauſed, in full expectation that he would be pleaſed with. 


this intelligence, would praiſe my active merit, and would be alert to 
embrace ſuch an offer from a nobleman. But whether I had ſhewn an 


over exultation, which provoked his ſpleen; or whether he was ſeized with 
a ſuſpicion that I had obtruded him on Lord Marchmont, and had humbled, 


him too much; or whether there was any thing more than an unlucky fit 


of ill humour, I know not; but, to my ſurprize, the reſult was, —Jonnson.. 
« T ſhall not be in town to-morrow. I don't care to know about Pope.“ 


to know about him.” Jonnsovn. © Wiſh! why yes. If it rained know- 
ledge I'd hold out my hand; but I would not give myſelf the trouble to go. 


in queſt of it. ” There was no arguing with him at the moment. Some 

4404 time afterwards he ſaid, << Lord Marchmont will call on me, and then I ſhall 
F call on Lord Marchmont. Mr. Thrale was uneaſy at his unaccountable 

caprice; and told me, that if I did not take care to bring about a meeting 


between Lord Marchmont and him, it would never take place, which would 
be a great pity. 1 ſent a card to his Lordſhip, to be left at Johnſon's houſe, 
acquainting him, that Dr. Johnſon could not be in town next day, but would 
do himſelf the honour of waiting on him at another- time.—I give this 
account fairly, as a ſpecimen, of that unhappy temper with which . this great. 
and good man had occaſionally to ſtruggle, from ſomething morbid in his 


houſe ; ; 


2 THRALE. (furprized as I was, and a little angry) © TI ſuppoſe, Sir, 
r. Boſwell thought, that as you are to write Pope's Life, you would wiſh 


N 


Let the moſt cenſorious of my readers ſuppoſe himſelf to have #7 4 4 
a violent fit of the tooth-ach, or to have received a ſevere ſtroke on the ſhin- / 1! 

bone, and when in ſuch. a ſtate to be aſked. a queſtion ; and if he has any, — 
candour, he vill not be ſurprized at the anſwers which Johnſon ſometimes 
gave in moments of irritation, which, let me aſſure them, is exquiſitely. 
painful. But it muſt not be erroneouſly ſuppoſed that he was, in the ſmalleſt 
degree, careleſs concerning any. work which he undertook, or that he 
wsa generally thus peeviſh. It will be ſeen, that in the following. year he 
had a a very agreeable interview with Lord. Marchmont, at his Lordſhip's 
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houſe ; and this very afternoon he ſoon forgot | any fretfulneſs, and fell into 2778. 
converſation as uſual. = © Fil 
I mentioned a reflection having been thrown out en four Peers for „ e It 
having preſumed to riſe in oppoſition to the opinion of the twelve Judges, | _ 
in a cauſe in the Houſe of Lords, as if that were indecent. Jonxsov. © Sir, | 10 
there is no ground for cenſure. The Peers are Judges themſelves: and ſup- 
poſing them really to be of a different opinion, they might from duty be in 
oppoſition to the Judges, who were there only to be conſulted.” _ 

In this obſervation J fully concurred with him; for, unqueſtionably, all 
the Peers are veſted with the higheſt judicial powers; and, when they are 
confident that they underſtand a cauſe, are not obliged, nay ought not to- , 
acquieſce in the opinion of the ordinary law Judges, or even in that of thoſe - © 
who from their ſtudies. and experience are called the Law Lords. I confider 
the Peers in general as I do a Jury, who ought to liſten with reſpectful atten 
tion to the ſages of the law; but, if after hearing them, they have a firm 
opinion of their own, are bound, as honeſt men, to decide accordingly. Nor 
is it fo difficult for them to underſtand even law queſtions, as is-generally 
thought; provided they will beſtow ſufficient attention upon them. This 
obſervation was made by my honoured relation the. late Lord Cathcart, who 
had ſpent his life in camps and courts ; yet aſſured me, that. he could form a 
clear opinion upon moſt of the cauſes that came before the Haut of Lords, 
« as they were ſo well enucleated in the Caſes.” 


Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious clergyman of our acquaintance had „ 
| diſcovered a licentious ſtanza, which ro had originally 1 in his « Univerſal = 7 
Prayer,” before the ſtanza. | Es 
| | . Ped 


© What conſcience dictates to be tis: 
„ Or warns us net to do, &c. 
It was this: 
6c © Can fins of moment claim the rod. 
« Of everlaſting fires ? 


And that offend great Nature's Gon, 
ry Which Nature's ſelf inſpires ?” 


and that Dr. Johnſon obſerved, © it had been borrowed from Guarini.” There 
are, indeed, in Paſtor Fido, many ſuch flimſy ſuperficial reaſonings, as that in 

the two laſt lines of this ſtanza. A 
' BoswzLL. In that ſtanza of Pope's, © rod of ow. is certainly a ba 


metaphor.” Mus. THRALE. © And * fins of moment is a faulty expreſſion ;. 1 
5 | for. py 
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for its tr ue import is momentous, which cannot be intended.” Jonvsox. ce It 
muſt have been written of moments.” Of moment, is momentous ; of moments, 
| momentary. J warrant you, however, Pope wrote this ſtanza, and ſome 
friend ſtruck it out. Boileau wrote ſome ſuch thing, and Arnaud ſtruck it 
out, ſaying, Vous gagnerez deux ou trois impies, et perdrez je ne ſais combien 
| dai bonnettes gens. Theſe fellows want to ſay a. daring thing, and don't know 
how to go about it. Mere poets know no more of fundamental principles 
than Here he was interrupted ſomehoẽw. Mrs. Thrale mentioned 
Dryden. Jonxsox. Fe He puzzled himſelf about predeſtination.— How 
fooliſh was it in Pope to give all his friendſhip to Lords, who thought 
they honoured him by being with him ; and to chooſe ſuch Lords 
as Burlington, and Cobham, and Bolingbroke ? Bathurſt was negative, a 
Laken man; and I have heard no ill of Marchmont: and then always ſay- 
ing, © I do not value you for being a Lord; which was a ſure proof that he 
did. I never fay, I do yy value Boſwell more for being born to an eſtate, 
| becauſe 1 do not care.” BoswzLL. © Nor for being a Scotchman ?” 
Jonxsox. © Nay, Sir, I do value you more for being a Scotchman. You 
A area Scotchman without the faults of Scotchmen. You would not have | 
been ſo valuable as you are, had you not been a Scotchman. “ 
1 0 TROY of divorces, I aſked if Othello's doctrine was not plauſible: 


« He who is robb'd,. not wanting what is FI 
« Let him not know't, and he's not robb'd at all.” 


Dr. Johnſon and Mrs. Thrale joined againſt this. Joanson, © Aſk any man 
if he'd wiſh not to know of ſuch an injury.” BoswELL.« Would you tell 
your friend to make him unhappy ?” JoansoN. © Perhaps, Sir, I ſhould 
ot; but that would be from prudence on my own account. A man would 
tell his father.” BOSwELL. © Yes; becauſe he would not have ſpurious 
children to get any ſhare of the family inheritance.” MRS. THRALE. © Or 
7 he would tell his brother.” BOoSswzLL. Certainly his e/der brother.” 
3 Jonxsox. « You would tell your friend of a woman's infamy, to prevent his 
— . marrying a whore: there is the ſame reaſon to tell him of his wife's infi- 
delity, when he is married, to prevent the conſequences of impoſition. It is 
aà breach of confidence not to tell a friend.” BOSwELL. Would you tell 
Mr. ——-?” (naming a gentleman who aſſuredly was not in the leaſt 
danger of ſuch a miſerable diſgrace, though married to a fine woman.) 
JokNsox. © No, Sir; becauſe it would do no good: he is ſo ſluggiſh, he'd 
never go to. parliament and get through a divorce.“ 


He 
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He faid of one of our friends, „“ He is ruining himſelf without pleaſure. 
A man who loſes at play, or who runs out his fortune at court, makes his. 
eſtate leſs, in hopes of making it bigger: (I am ſure of this word, which 
was often uſed by him :). but it is a ſad thing to paſs through the quagmire 
of parſimony, to the gulph of ruin. To paſs over the flowery path of 


5 


extravagance is very well. La aun 
Amongſt the numerous prints paſted on the walls of the dining- room at 
Streatham, was Hogarth's Modern Midnight Converſation.” I aſked him 
what he knew of Parſon Ford; who makes a conſpicuous figure in the riotous 
groupe. JonxsOoN. © Sir, he was my acquaintance and relation, my mother's: 
nephew. He had purchaſed a living in the country, but not fimoniacally. 
I never ſaw him but in the country. I have been. told. he was a man of 
great parts; very profligate, but 1 never heard he was impious.” BosweLr.. 
c Was there not a. ſtory of his ghoſt having appeared?“ Jonnson. * Sir, 
it was believed. A waiter at the Hummums, in which houſe Ford died, 
had been abſent for ſome time, and returned, not knowing that Ford was 
dead. Going down to the cellar, according to the ſtory, he met him; 
going down again he met him a ſecond time. When he came up, he 
aſked. ſome: of the people of the houſe what Ford could be doing there. 
They told him Ford was dead. The waiter took a fever, in which he lay 
for ſome time. When he recoveged, he ſaid he had a meſſage to deliver to 
ſome women from Ford; but he was not to tell what, or to whom: He 
walked out; he was followed; but ſomewhere about St. Paul's they loſt him. 
He came back, and ſaid he had delivered the meſſage, and the women 
exclaimed, Then we are all undone!' Dr. Pellet, who was not a credulous 
man, inquired into the truth of this ſtory, and he ſaid, the evidence was 
irreſiſtible. My wife went to the Hummums ; (it is a place where people 
get themſelves cupped.) I believe ſ. went with intention to hear about this 
ſtory of Ford. At firſt they made dififulty to tell her; but, after they had. 
talked to her, ſhe came away ſatisfied that it was true. To be fire; the 
man had a fever; and this viſion may have been the beginning of dt. But 
if the meſſage to the women, and their behaviour upon it were true as 
related, there was ſomething ſupernatural: That reſts upon his word; and 
there it remains.“ 3 + 
Aſter Mrs. Thrale was:gone to bed, .Johnſon-and I fat up late. We reſumed 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds's argument on Sunday laſt, . that a man would be virtuous . 
though he had. no other motive than to preſerve his character. JonnsoN. 
« Sir, it is not true: for. as to this world vice does not hurt a man's character.“ 


BOSWELL. © Yes, Sir; debauching a friend's wife will.” Joanson. © No, 
| | | os Sir. 
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5 2 
wit, Sir. Who thinks the worſe of 8 he 1 it ?” Me Lord 2 


' was not his . / APE TL 9, + That hz 9 onl ircumſtance, Sir; a 
n < 


ht diſlinction. X He could not. get into the 901 but · by Lord 
e Knight of the ſhire, not the leſs for having debauched 
Fa — ladies.” \, « What, Sir, if he debauched the ladies of gentlemen 
in the county, will not there be a general reſentment. againſt him?“ Jonwson. 
<< No, Sir. He will loſe thoſe particular gentlemen ; but the reſt will not 
trouble their heads about it.” (warmly.) BoswzLL. © Well, Sir, I cannot 
think ſo.” Jonnsown. * Nay, Sir, there is no talking with a man who will 
diſpute what every body knows. (angrily.) Don't you know this?“ BOSwELI. 
« No, Sir; and I wiſh to think better of your country than you repreſent i it. 
1 knew in Scotland a gentleman obliged to leave it for debauching a lady; 
— and in one of our counties an Earl's brother loſt his election, becauſe he had 
de bauched the lady of another Earl in rhat county, and broken the peace of 
a. noble family.” 4 
Still he would not ell. He proceeded: ; Will you not allow, Sir, that 
ice does not hurt a man's charpgher ſo as to obſtruct his proſperity in life, 
when you know that 2127 was loaded with wealth and honours; a 
aan who had acquired his fortune. by ſuch crimes, that his conſciouſneſs of 
em impelled him to cut his own throat. „ BoswzLL. „ You will recollect, 


Sir, that Dr. R En Bw bus, thrpay .becguſe he was Ws of ſtill 
A e l hs ing n to” move I Breat un Je | - lab 
(very angry) « Nay, Sir, what ſtuff is this? W l f 15 e Pow Vf 
opinion after Robertſon ſaid it, than before. I know nothing -more offenſive ©" 
than repeating what one knows to be fooliſh things, by way of continuing a 
diſpute, to ſee what a man will anſwer, to make him your butt!” (angrier 
ſtill.) BoswzLLt. © My dear Sir, I had no ſuch intention as you ſeem to 

| ſuſpect; I had not indeed. Might not this nobleman have felt every thing 
© weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable,” as Hamlet ſays | ?” Jonnson. * Nay, 
if you are to bring in gabble, I'll talk no more. I will not, upon m 
honour.” My readers will decide upon this diſpute. An U. e v7, 0 
Next morning I ſtated to Mrs. Thrale at breakfaſt, before he came uns 
the diſpute of laſt night as to the influence of character upon ſucceſs in life. Wo 
She faid he was cErtainly wrong; and told me, that a Baronet loſt an election 
in Wales, becauſe he had debauched the fiſter of 2 gentleman 1 in the ag ll 
whom he made one of his daughters invite as her companion at his, ſeat in . 
the country, when his lady and his other children were in SO Fe ſhe &'4 
would not encounter J ohnſon upon the ſubject. 


1 ſtaid 
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I ſtaid all this day with him at Streatham, He talked a great deal, in 

.. FART honey Da cate 8 
Looking at Meſſrs. Dillys' ſplendid edition of Lord Cheſterfield's miſcella- 

neous works, he laughed, and faid, © Here now are two ſpeeches aſcribed to 

him, both of which were written by me: and the beſt of it is, they have 


Ile cenſured Lord Kames's “ Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man,” for mif- 
repreſenting Clarendon's account of the appearance of Sir George Villiers's 
_ ghoſt, as if Clarendon were weakly credulous; when the truth is, that Clarendon 
2 n fays, that the ſtory was upon a better foundation of credit, than uſually ſuch 
1 . ;. diſcourſes are founded upon; May, ſpeaks thus of the perſon who was reported 
be to have ſeen the viſion, © the poor man, f he had been at all waking,” 
which Lord Kames has omitted. He added, © in this book it is maintained 


ALY we ſhould be virtuous. Now after conſulting our own hearts all we can, 
I. tuen nt | helns we have find how fe f ir . This is 
for and with all the helps we have, we find how few of us are virtuous. This is 
42 Haying a thing which all mankind know not to be true.” BoswtLL. © Is not 
_ modeſty natural ?” JornsoNn. © I cannot ſay, Sir, as we find no people quite 
in a ſtate of nature; but I think the more they are taught, the more modeſt 

u 


they are. The French are a groſs, ill-bred, untaught people; a lady there 
h Ae France was, learning to be better ſatisfied with my own country. Time may 


will ſpit on the floor and rub it with her foot.“ What I gained by being in 

„e be employed to more advantage from nineteen to twenty-four almoſt in any 
75 way tua. in travelling; when you ſet travelling againſt mere negation, againſt 
- x1 es doing nothing, it is better to be ſure; but how much more would a young 
eee man improve were he to ſtudy during thoſe years. Indeed, if a young man is 
1. du. wild, and muſt run after women and bad company, it is better this ſhould be done 
14 4 abroad, as, on his return, he can break off ſuch connections, and begin at home 
4 m—_ 2 new man, with a character to form, and acquaintances to make. How little 
rs Ws travelling ſupply to the converſation of any man who has travelled ? 
41. ho little to Beauclerk ?” BOSwELL. © What ſay you to Lord — * 
| "88 Jonhxsox. cc never but once heard him talk of what he had ſeen, and that 


1 
4. ; Hoi of a large ſerpent in one of the Pyramids of Egypt.“ BoswsLL. © Well, 


I talked of a country life.—Joaxsox. © Were I to live in the country I 
would not devote myſelf to the acquiſition of popularity; I would live in a much 
better way, much more happily; I would have my time at my own command.“ 
| = M m | BoswELL. 


herr. lo that virtue is natural to man, and that if we would but conſult our own hearts 


Har I happened to hear him tell the ſame thing, which made me mention 
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1778. Boswrr L. „ But, Sir, is it not a fad thing to be at a diſtance from all'our 
Feat, 69, literary friends?“ JofxsON. © Sir, you will by and by have We of this 
converſation, which now delights you ſo much.“ 
As he was a zealous friend of ſubordination, he was at all times watchful to 
repreſs the vulgar cant againſt the manners of the great; © High people, Sir, 
(ſaid he,) are the beſt; take a hundred ladies of quality, you'll find them better 
| wives, better mothers, more willing to ſacrifice their own. pleaſure to their 
children, than a hundred other women, Tradeſwomen (I mean the wives of 
| tradeſmen) in the city, who are worth from ten to fifteen thouſand pounds, 
are the worſt creatures upon the earth, groſsly ignorant, and thinking viciouſ- 
_ neſs faſhionable. Farmers, I think, are often. worthleſs fellows. Few lords will: 
cheat; and, if they do, they'll be aſhamed of it: farmers cheat and. are not 
aſhamed of it: they have all the ſenſual vices too of the nobility, with cheating 
into the bargain. There is as much fornication and adultery amongſt farmers as 
amongſt noblemen. BoswEsLE.._ © The notion of the world, Sir, however is, 
that the morals of women of quality are worſe than thoſe in lower ſtations.” 
Joanson. © Yes, Sir, the licentiouſneſs of one woman of quality makes 
more noiſe than that of a number of women in lower ſtations; then, Sir, you . 
are to conſider the malignity of women in the city againſt women of quality, 
which will make them believe any thing of them, ſuch as that they call their 
oachmen to bed. No, Sir, ſo far as I have obſerved, the higher in rank, 
e richer ladies are, they rere better inſtructed· and the more virtuous.” 
＋ his pear he R verend or Ee. bliſhed his Letter to Mr. Dunning, | 
EFT ticle;” aged] read it, and though not treated in it with 
afficient reſpe, he had ee enough to ſay to Mr. Seward, « Were Þ 
to make a new edition of my Dictionary, I would adopt ſeveral* of Mr. 
Horne's etymologies; I hope they did not put the dog in the pillory for his libel;, , Nl. 
he has too pantry os for 8 hw — e 6 low cid nab © 15 
He. Joes e 
On, Saturday, May 16, 1 dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk's, of Mr. . 
Langton, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Higgins, and ſome others. I regret very 1 pat 
feelingly every inſtance of my remiſſneſs in recording his memorabilia; I am e 
afraid it is the condition of humanity (as Mr. Windham; of Norfolk, once. * - ½ ws 
obſerved to me, after having made an. admirable ſpeech in the Houſe of 3 IH 
Commons, which was N applauded, but which he afterwards ne 2 Do * 


. Mi. Sms Tooke's enlargement of «that * Letter,” which ho-has ſince publiſhed with 7 2 ad 
the title of © Ext n1geia; or, the Diverſions of Purley;“ he mentions this compliment, as if. hot —— 
Dr. Johnſon inſtead of ſeveral of his etymologies had ſaid a//, His recollection having thus Heath 
magnified it, ſhews how ambitious he was of 10 enen of ſo great a man. ”/ 
2 
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might have been better :) © that we are more uneaſy from thinking of our 1778. 


wants, than happy in thinking of our acquiſitions." This is an unreaſonable Ted. h. 
mode of diſturbing our tranquillity, and ſhould be corrected; let me then of oO, Beg te 


comfort myſelf with the large treaſure of Johnſon's converſation which I have 
preſerved for my own enjoyment and that of the world, and let me exhibit , 
what I have upon each occaſion, whether more or leſs, whether a bulſe, or 
only a few ſparks of diamond. 

He ſaid, Pr. Mead lived more in the broad ſun-ſhine of life than almoſt 
any man.” 

The diſaſter of General Sogn 8 army was then the common topick of 
converſation. It was aſked why piling their arms was inſiſted upon as a 
matter of ſuch conſequence, when it ſeemed to be a circumſtance ſo incon- 
ſiderable in itſelf. Jonanson. © Why, Sir, a French authour ſays, J 4 
beaucoup de puerilites dans la guerre. All diſtinctions are trifles, becauſe great 
things can ſeldom occur, and thoſe diſtinctions are ſettled by cuſtom. A 
ſavage would as willingly have his meat ſent to him in the kitchen, as eat it 
at the table here; as men become civiliſed, various modes of denoting ho- 


nourable preference are invented,” 47. Jud = heb. Cf 7 mn Yar — oo 4 47 
He this day made the obſervations upon the ſimilarity between © Raſſelas? For 7 22 


and « Candide,” which I have inſerted in its proper place, when conſidering 
: his admirable philoſophical Romance. He ſaid & Candide” he thought had 
more power in it than any thing that Voltaire had written. 

He ſaid, * The lyrical part 'of Horace never ean be perfectly tranſlated ; 


ſo much of the excellence is in the numbers and the expreſſion. Francis has . Gat A. Ve- 
[Kea 7 


done it the beſt; I'll take his, five out of ſix, againſt them all.” 

On Sunday, May 17, I preſented to him Mr. Fullarton, of F ullarton, who 
has ſince diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in India, to whom he naturally 
talked of travels, as Mr. Brydone accompanied him in his tour to Sicily and 
Malta. He ſaid, The information which we have from modern travellers 
is much more authentick than what we had from ancient travellers; ancient 
travellers gueſſed; modern travellers meaſure. The Swiſs admit that there is 
but one errour in Stanyan. If Brydone were more attentive to his Bible, he +» 
would be a good traveller.” C e Pay A. L 7 lane 

© He faid, « Lord Chatham was a Dictator; * poſſeſſed the power od © 
putting the State in motion ;. now there is no power, all order is relaxed.“ 
BosWELL. © Is there no hope of a change to the better?” JohNSo N. Why, 
yes, Sir, when we are weary of this relaxation. So the City of London will 
appoint its Mayors again by ſeniority.” BosweLL, <« But 1 is not that taking a 
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mere chance for having a good or a bad Mayor?” TJonnson, © Yes, Sir; 
but the evil of competition is greater than that of the worſt Mayor that can- 
come; beſides, there is no more reaſon to ſuppoſe that the choice of a rabble 
will be right, than that chance will be right.“ 

On Tueſday, May 19, I was to ſet out for Scotland in the evening. lle 
was engaged to dine with me at Mr. Dilly's, I waited upon him to remind 
him of his appointment and attend him thither ; he gave me ſome ſalutary 
counſel, and recommended vigorous reſolution ,againſt any deviation from 


9 moral duty. BoswtLL. © But you would not have me to bind myſelf by a 


Pale 'b= 


LEE Grd 


ſolemn obligation ?” Jonnsow. (much agitated) © What! a vow—O, no, 
Sir, a vow is a horrible thing, it is a ſhare for ſin. The man who cannot go 
to Heaven without a vow—may go—” Here, ſtanding erect, in the middle of 


his library, and rolling grand, his pauſe was truly a curious compound at -- 
of the ſolemn and the ludicrous ; 3 he half-whiſtled in his uſual way, when 


leaſant, and he pauſed, as if checked by religious awe.—Methought he would 
* P 


ave added to Hell - but was reſtrained. I humoured the dilemma. What! 


Z Sir, (faid I,) In cœlum Juſerts outs” alluding to his imitation of it, 
EEE Janet 


« And bid him go to Hel, to Hell he goes.“ 


1 had mentioned to him a Night fault in his noble Imitation of the T enth 
atire of Juvenal,” a too near recurrence of the verb ſpread, in is deſcri pon | 


. c hof' the young Enthuſiaſt at College: 3 


2 
42 5542 
, 


5 ay OM Through all his veins. the fever of renown, 


& Spreads from the ſtrong contagion of the gown; 


. O'er Bodley's dome his We labours ſpread, 


e Ard Bac ſion tremble his head.“, : E 
2. gras e, e, Tit. che . g. 


He had deſired me to change fpreads to burns, but for perfect authenticity, 

I now had it done with his own hands. I thought this alteration not only 
cured the fault, but was more poetical, | it ; _ carry an allufion to the. 
ſhirt by which Hercules was inflamed. ov , wheel DYE 
We had a quiet comfortable meeting at Mr. Dilly s; nobody there but © Gt 6 
ourſelves, Mr. Dilly mentioned fomebody having wiſhed that Milton's 1 
“ Tractate on Education” ſhould be printed along with his Poems 1n the | 


(Ar 


[ 
3 The ip of paper on which he ks. the correction, is depoſited by me in the NOV. library 2 4 
to which it relates, and to which I have 9 other pieces of his hand-writing. 
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edition of the Engliſh Poets then going on. JonnsoNn. © It would be 


breaking in upon the plan; but would be of no great conſequence. So far as it. Kat. 69. 


would be any thing it would be wrong. Education in England has been in 
danger of being hurt by. two of its greateſt men, Milton and Locke. Milton's 
plan is impracticable, and I ſuppoſe has never been tried: Locke's, I fancy 
has been tried often enough; but is very imperfect, it gives too much to one ſide, 


and too little to the other; it gives too little to literature. I ſhall do what 


I can for Dr. Watts ; but my materials are very ſcanty. His poems are by 
no means his beſt works ; I cannot praiſe his Pony itſelf highly; but I can 


praiſe its deſign.” 
My illuſtrious friend and I parted with aſſurances of affeQionate regard. 


Johnſon maintained a long and intimate friendſhip with Mr. Welch, who 


ſucceeded the celebrated Henry Fielding as one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of 


the Peace for Weſtminſter ; kept a regular office for the police of that great 
diſtrict; and diſcharged his important truſt, for many years, faithfully and 
ably. Johnſon, who had an cager and unceaſing curiofity to know human 
life in all its variety, told me, that he attended Mr. Welch in his office for a 
whole winter, to hear the examinations of the culprits ; but that he found an 


almoſt uniform tenor of misfortune, wretchedneſs, and profligacy. Mr. 


Welch's health being impaired, he was adviſed to try the effect of a warm 
climate; and Johnſon, by his intereſt with Mr. Chamier, procured him leave of 
abſence to go to Italy, and a promiſe that the penſion or ſalary of two hundred 


pounds a year, which Government allowed him, ſhould not be diſcontinued. 


Mr. Welch accordingly went abroad, accompanied by his daughter Anne, a 
young lady - of uncommon talents and literature. I have been fortunate 


209 


1778. 


enough, as this work was paſling through the preſs, to obtain the following 


letter ; which, although the firſt part of my narrative of this year was printed 
off before I received it, will now come in with TY little deviation from 
chronological order. N 


To SAUNDERS Waren Eſq. at the Engliſh ale . Rows. 


6 D EAR SIR, 
« TO have ſuffered one of my | beſt and deareſt friends to "OY almoſt 


two years in foreign countries without a letter, has a very ſhameful appear- 


ance of inattention. But the truth is, that there was no particular time in 
3 | e wich 
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1778. which I had any thing particular to ſay; and general expreſſions of good 
2 will, I hope, our long friendſhip is grown too ſolid to want. | 
Of publick affairs you have information from the news-papers where 
ever you go, for the Engliſh keep no ſecret; and of other things, Mrs. 
Nollekens informs you. My intelligence could therefore be of no uſe ; and 
Miſs Nancy's letters made it anecelliry to write to you for information: 
J was likewiſe for ſome time out of humour, to find that motion, and 
nearer approaches to the ſun, did not reſtore your health ſo faſt as I expected. 
Of your health, the accounts have lately been more pleaſing ; and I have the 
gratification of imaging to myſelf a length of years which I hope you have 
gained, and of which the enjoyment will be improved, by a vaſt acceſſion of 
images and obſervations which your journeys and various reſidence have 
enabled you to make and accumulate. You have travelled with this felicity, 
almoſt peculiar to yourſelf, that your companion is not to part from you at 
your journey's end; but you are to live on together, to help each other's 
recollection, and to ſupply each other's omiſſions. The world has few greater 
pleaſures than that which two friends enjoy, in tracing back, at ſome diſtant 
time, thoſe tranſactions and events through which they have paſſed together. 
One of the old man's miſeries is, that he cannot eaſily find a companion able 
to partake with him of the paſt. You and your fellow-traveller have this 
comfort in ſtore, that your converſation will be not eaſily exhauſted ; one will 
| always be glad to ſay what the other will always be willing to hear. 

« That you may enjoy this pleaſure long, your health muſt have your 
conſtant attention. I ſuppoſe you purpoſe to return this year. There is no 
need of haſte: do not come hither before the heighth of ſummer, that you 
may fall gradually into the - inconveniences of your native climate. July 
ſeems to be the proper month. Auguſt and September will prepare you for 
the winter. After having travelled ſo far to find health, you muſt take 
care not to loſe it at home ; and I hope a little care will effectually pre- 
ſerve it. 

« Miſs Nancy has doubtleſs kept a conſtant and copious journal. She muſt 

not expect to be welcome when ſhe returns without a great maſs of information. 
Let her review her journal often, and ſet down what ſhe finds herſelf to have 
omitted, that ſhe may truſt to memory as little as poſſible, for memory is ſoon 
confuſed by a quick ſucceſſion of things; and ſhe will grow every day leſs 
confident. of the truth of her own narratives, unleſs ſhe can recur to ſome 
written memorials. If ſhe has ſatisfied herſelf with hints, inſtead of full 
repreſentations, let her tap the deficiencies now while her memory 1s yet 

freſh, 
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freſh, and while her father's memory may help her. If ſhe obſerves this 


direction, ſhe will not have travelled in vain ; for ſhe will bring home a book F * 69. 


with which ſhe may entertain herſelf to the end of life. If it were not now 
too late, I would adviſe her to note the impreſſion which the firſt ſight of 
any thing new and wonderful made upon her mind. Let her now ſet her 


thoughts down as ſhe can recolle& them; for faint as they _ already be, 


they "wil grow every day fainter. 

« Perhaps I do not flatter myſelf Anrede when I imagine that you 
may wiſh to know ſomething of me. I can gratify your benevolence with 
no account of health. The hand of time, or of diſeaſe, is very heavy upon 
me. I paſs reſtleſs and uneafy nights, harraſfed with convulſions of my 
breaſt, and flatulencies at my ſtomach ; and reſtlefs nights make heavy 
days. But nothing will be mended by complaints, and therefore I will make 
an end. When we meet, we will try to forget our cares and our maladies,, 
and contribute, as we can, to the cheerfulneſs of each other, If I had gone 
with you, I believe I ſhould have been better.; but I do not know that it was. 
in my power. I am, dear Sir, 

cc. Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« Feb. 3, 1778. e SAM. JofHNSsON.“ 


This letter, while it gives admirable advice how to travel to the beſt 


advantage, and will therefore be of very general uſe, is another eminent 
proof of Johnſon's warm and affectionate heart +. 


I wrote to him on the 25th of May, from Thorpe, in Yorkſhire, . one- oof 
the ſeats of Mr. Boſville, and gave him an account of my having paſſed a day 


at Lincoln, unexpectedly, and therefore without having any letters of intro- 
duction, but that I had been honoured with civilities from the Reverend 


Mr. Simpſon, an acquaintance of his, and Captain Broadley, of the Lincoln- 
ſhire Militia; but more particularly from the Reverend: Dr. Gordon, the 
Chancellor, who firſt. received me with great politeneſs as a ſtranger, and 
when I had informed him who I was, entertained me at his houſe with the 
moſt flattering attention; I alſo expreſſed the pleaſure with which I had found 


that our worthy friend Langton was s highly: eſteemed in his own county town... 


The friendſhip between Mr. Welch and kin was unbroken. Mr. Welch died not many 
months before him, and bequeathed him five guineas for a ring, which Johnſon received with 
tenderneſs, as a kind memorial, His regard was conſtant for his friend Mr, Welch's daughters; 
of whom, Jane is married to Mr. Nollekens the ſtatuary, whoſe merit is too well known to 
require any praiſe from me. 


To: 
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To Dr. ell Jonxsox. 


ns My DEAR 1 . Edinburgh, June 18, 1778, 
E WY * * * 

« SINCE my return to Scotland, I have been again at Lanark, and 
have had more converſation with Thomſon's ſiſter, It is ſtrange that Murdoch, 
who was his intimate friend, ſhould have miſtaken his mother's maiden 
name, which he ſays was Hume, whereas Hume was the name of his grand- 
mother by the mother's ſide. His mother's name was Beatrix Trotter, 
a daughter of Mr. Trotter, of Fogo, a ſmall proprietor of land. Thomſon had 
one brother, whom he had with him in England as his amanuenſis ; but he 
was ſeized with a conſumption, and having returned to Scotland, to-try what his 
native air would do for him} died young. He had three ſiſters, one married 
to Mr, Bell, miniſter of the pariſh of Strathaven ; one to Mr. Craig, father 
of the ingenious architect, vho gave the plan of the New Town of Edinburgh; 
and one to Mr. Thomſon, maſter of the grammar-ſchool at Lanark. He 
was of a humane and benevolent diſpofition:; ; not only ſent valuable preſents to 
W es his ſiſters, but af yearly allowance in money, and was always wiſhing to have 
1 | it in his power to do them more good. Lord Lyttelton's obſervation, that 
c. he lothed much to write, was very true. His letters to his ſiſter, Mrs. 
Thomſon, were not frequent, and in one of them he ſays, © All my friends 
who know me, know how backward I am to write letters; and never impute 

the negligence of my hand to the coldneſs of my heart.” I ſend you a copy 
of the laſt letter which ſne had from him; ſhe: never heard that he had any 
intention of going into hu iy orders. From this late interview with his ſiſter, 
I think much more favourably of him, as I hope you will. I am eager to 
ſee more of your Prefaces to the Poets; ; l ſolace myſelf with the few proot- 
ſheets which I have, 
Eee I ſend another parcel of Lord Halles s © Annals,” which you will pleaſe 
to return to me as ſoon as you- conveniently can. He ſays, he wiſhes you 
would cut a little deeper; but he may be proud that there is ſo little 
occaſion to uſe the critical knife, I ever am, my dear Sir, 


os Your faithful and affectionate humble ſervant, 
* Jams BosSWELL.” 


. Dr, Johnſon was by no means attentive to minute accuracy in his © Lives of the Toes; 55 
for notwithſtanding my having detected this . he has continued it, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Langton has been pleaſed, at my requeſt, to favour me with ſome 
particulars of Dr. Johnſon's viſit to Warley-Camp, where this gentleman was 
at the time ſtationed, as a Captain in the Lincolnſhire militia, I ſhall give 
them in his own words in a letter to me. 


« Tt was in the ſummer of the year 1778, that he complied with my invitation 
to come down to the Camp at Warley, and he ſtaid with me about a week; 


the ſcene appeared, notwithſtanding a great degree of ill health that he ſeemed 


to labour under, to intereſt and amuſe him, as agreeing with the diſ- 
poſition that | believe you know he conſtantly manifeſted towards enquiring 
into ſubjects of the military kind. He fate, with a patient degree of attention, 


to obſerve the proceedings of a regimental court-martial, that happened to 


be called in the time of his ſtay with us; and one night, as late as at. eleven 
o'clock, he accompanied the Major of the regiment in going what a "Ayled, 
the Rounds, where he might obſerve the forms of viſiting the guards, for the 
ſeeing that they and their ſentries are ready in their duty on their ſeveral poſts. 
He took occaſion to converſe at times on military topicks, one in particular, 
that I ſee the mention of, in your © Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 
which lies open before me®, as to gun-powder; which he ſpoke of to the 
fame effect, in part, that you relate. 
On one occaſion, when the regiment were going through their exerciſe, 
he went quite cloſe to the men at one of the extremities of it, and watched 
all their practices attentively ; and, when he came away, his remark was, 
The men indeed do load their muſquets and fire with wonderful celerity.” 
He was likewiſe particular in requiring to know what was the weight of 
the muſquet-balls in uſe, and within what diſtance they _ be expected 
to take effect when fired off. | 

In walking among the tents, and obſerving the difference between thoſe 
of the officers and private men, he faid that the ſuperiority of accommoda- 
tion of the better conditions of life, to that of the inferiour ones, was never 
exhibited to him in ſo diſtin a view. The civilities paid to him in the 
camp were, from the gentlemen of the Lincolnſhire regiment, one of the 
officers of which accommodated him with a tent in which he ſlept; and from 
General Hall, who very courteouſly invited him to dine with him , where he 
appeared to be very well pleaſed with his entertainment, and the civilities he 


Third Edition, p. 111. 
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„ 1778. received on the part of the General“; the attention likewiſe of the General's 
aid-de-camp, Captain Smith, ſeemed to be very welcome to him, as appeared 
_ by their engaging in a great deal of diſcourſe together. The gentlemen of the 
= | Eaſt York regiment likewiſe on being informed of his coming, ſolicited his 
| company at dinner, but, by that me. he had fixed his departure, ſo that he 


= | * Atat. 69. 


could not comply with the invitation.” 


To James BoSWELL, Ey. 


« DE AR SIR, 


« I HAVE received two letters 1050 you, of which the ſecond com- 
plains of the neglect ſhown to the firſt, You muſt not tye your friends to 
ſuch punctual correſpondence. You have all poſſible aſſurances of my affec- 
tion and eſteem ; and there ought to be no need of reiterated profeſſions, 
When it may happen that I can give you either counſel or comfort, I hope 
it will never happen to me that I ſhould negle& you; but you muſt not think 
me criminal or cold if I ſay nothing, when I have nothing to ſay. 

« You are now happy enough. Mrs. Boſwell is recovered; and I con- 
gratulate you upon the probability of her long life. If general approbation 
will add any thing to your enjoyment, I can tell you that I have heard you 
mentioned as 4 man whom every body likes, I think life has little more 
to give. 


cc 


has gone to his regiment. He has laid down his coach, and 
talks of making more contractions of his expence : how he will ſucceed I 
know not. It is difficult to reform a houſehold gradually; it may be better 
done by a ſyſtem totally new. I am afraid he has always ſomething to hide. 
When we preſſed him to go to 1 objected the neceſſity of attend- 
3 1 „ing his navigation; yet he could talk of going to Aberdeen, a place not 
py D * much nearer his navigation. Y I believe he cannot bear the thought of living 
49 * at in a ſtate of diminution; and of appearing among the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood born of his beams. This is natural, but it is cowardly. 
LL , WON hat I told him of the encreaſing expence of a growing family ſeems to 
A have ſtruck him. He certainly had gone on with very confuſed views, 
FIT 0 Land we have, I think, ſhown him that he is wrong; though, with the com- 
.* Io pms deficience of adviſers, we have not ſhown him how to do right. 


7 When I one day at Court expreſſed to 8 Hall my ſenſe of the honour he had done my 
he Fiend, he politely anſwered, * Sir, I did » Mel, honour,” . | 
: Cc 1 wiſh 
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« J wiſh you would a little correct or reſtrain your imagination, and 
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imagine that happineſs, ſuch as life admits, may be had at other places as = 69. 


well as London. Without aſſerting Stoiciſm, it may be ſaid, that it is our 
buſineſs to exempt ourſelves as much as we can from the power of external 
things. There is but one ſolid baſis of happineſs; and that is, the reaſon- 
able hope of a happy futurity. This may be had every where. 

« I do not blame your preference of London to other places, for it is 
really to be preferred, if the choice is free ; but few have the choice of their 
place, or their manner of life ; and mere pleaſure ought not to be the prime 


motive of action. 
e Mrs, Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr. Thrale diſlikes the times, 


like the reſt of us. Mrs. Williams is ſick; Mrs. Deſmoulins is poor. I 
have miſerable nights. Nobody is well but Mr. Levett. I am, dear Sir, 
*_-x our mart, cr. © . 
« London, July 3, 1778. | Sau. JoHns0N.” 


In the courſe of this year there was a difference between him and his friend 
Mr. Strahan ; the particulars of which it is unneceſſary to relate. Their 7 / 
reconciliation was communicated to me in a letter from Mr. Strahan, in the 


following words: 


«© The notes I ſhewed you that paſt between him and me were dated in 
March laſt. The matter lay dormant till July 27, When he wrote to me 


as follows : $ 
To WLLIAM STRAHAN, 1 
a 8 IR, . 
IT would be very fooliſh for us to continue ſtrangers any 
longer. You can never by perſiftency make wrong right. If I 
reſented too acrimoniouſly, I reſented only to yourſelf, Nobody 
ever ſaw or heard what J wrote. You ſaw that my anger was over, 
for in a day or two I came to your houſe. I have given you 
longer time; and I hope you have made fo good uſe of it, as to 
be no longer on evil terms with, Sir, 7 
© Your, &c. 
Us Sau. JOHNSON.” 


On this I called upon 1 and he has ſince dined with me.“ 
1 „ Leg. 0 4 Lc4N n2 | . c. Ars After 
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| Ana, 6g. Johnſon and Mr. Strahan. My friend mentioned to me a little circumſtance: 
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After this time, the fame friendſhip as formerly continued between Pr. 


of his attention, which, though we may ſmile at it, muſt be allowed to have 


its foundation in a nice and true knowledge of human life. c When I write 


to Scotland, (ſaid he,) I employ Strahan to frank my letters, that he may 
have the conſequence of appearing a Parliament-man among his countrymen.“ 


To CAPTAIN LANOTO N, at Warley Camp. 


« DEAR SIR, ; | 
« WHEN I recollect how 10 ago I was received with ſo much 


| kindneſs at Warley Common, I am aſhamed that I have not made ſome. 


enquiries after my friends. 

« Pray how many ſheep-ſtealers did you convict? and how did you puniſh. 
them ? When are you to be cantoned in better habitations? The air grows 
cold, and the ground damp. Longer ſtay in the camp cannot be without 
much danger to the health of the common men, if even. the. officers can. 
eſcape. | | | 

« You ſee that Dr. Percy is now Dean of Carliſle; about five hundred a. 


year, with a power of preſenting himſelf to ſome good living. He is 


provided for. 

« The ſeſſion of the club is to commence with that of the parliament, . 
Mr. Banks deſires to be admitted; he will be a very honourable acceſſion. 

« Did. the King pleaſe you? The Coxheath men, I think, have ſome 
reaſon to complain: Reynolds ſays your camp is better than theirs. | 

« hope you find yourſelf able to encounter this weather. Take care of 
your own health; and, as you can, of your men. Be pleaſed to make my 


compliments to all the gentlemen whoſe notice I have had; and whoſe kind- 


neſs I have experienced. I am, dear Sir, 


_ « Your moſt humble ſervant; 
«© Oct. 31; 1778. | SAM. JOHNSON.” 


I wrote to him on the 18th of Auguſt, the 18th of September, and the 
6th of November; informing him of my having had another fon born, whom 
I had called James ; or I had. paſſed ſome time at Auchinleck ; that. the 


5 Dr. Johnſon here addreſſes his worthy friend, Bennet Langion, Big. by his title, as a Captain 
of the Lincolnſhire militia, 


Counteſs 
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Counteſs of Loudoun, now in her ninety-ninth year, was as freſh as when he 
ſaw her, and remembered him with reſpect ; and that hi h - $0 
a ) p and that his mother by adop- tat. 69. 


tion, the Counteſs of Eglintoune, had ſaid to me, © Tell Mr. Johnſon J love 


him exceedingly ;” that I had again ſuffered much from bad ſpirits ; and 


that as it was very long ſince J heard from him, I was not 2 little uneaſy. 
The continuance of his regard for * friend Dr. Burney, *appears from the 


following letters: / -A. e. — .. K, vob 1 2 
| | ue cg 


To the Revererend Dr. WHEELER, Osfird, 


«DraR SIR; 


PR. Burney, who 1 this paper, is engaged in a Hiſtory of . _ ad f 


Muſick ; and having been told by Dr. Markham of ſome MSS, relating to 


his ſubject, which are in the library of your College, is deſirous to examine 


them. He is my friend; and therefore I. take the liberty of i intreating your 
favour and aſſiſtance in his enquiry : and can aſſure you, with great confi- 
dence, that if you knew him he would not want any intervenient ſolicitation 


to obtain. the Finden of one who loves learning and virtue as you love 


them. 
« J have been flattering myſelf all the ſummer with the hon of paying 


my annual viſit to my Sends, but ſomething has obſtructed me: I ſtill 
hope not to be long without ſeeing you. I ſhould be glad of a little literary 


talk; and glad to ſhew you, by the frequency of my 928 how eagerly I 


love i it, when you talk it. I am, dear Sir, 
« Your moſt. humble ſervant, . | 
« London, Nov, 2, 1778. SAM. Jonnson,” | 


To the Reverend Dr. EDwaRDs, Oxford. 


in 


« THE bearer, Dr. Burney, has had ſome account of a Welk 


Manuſcript in the Bodleian library, from which he hopes to gain ſome 
materials for his Hiſtory of Muſick ; but, being ignorant of the language, 
is at a loſs where to find aſſiſtance. I make no doubt but you, Sir, can 
help him through his difficulties, and therefore take the liberty of recom- 
mending him to your favour, as-I am fure you will find him a man 


worthy of every civility that can be ſhewn, and every benefit that can be 


conferred, 1 


Vi en. e, lee 


« But 
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1998. e But we muſt not let Welſh drive us from Greek. What comes of 
EST. Xenophon ? If you do not like the trouble of publiſhing the book, do not- 
let your commentaries be loſt ; contrive that they may be publiſhed ſome. 
| where. I am, Sir, 8 : 
| « Your humble ſervant, 
c London, Nov, 2, 1778. EL SAM. Joanson,” 


"Theſe letters procured Dr. Burney great kindneſs and friendly offices from 
both of theſe gentlemen, not only on that occaſion, but in future viſits to the 
univerſity. The ſame year Dr. Johnſon not only wrote to Dr. Joſeph Warton 
in favour of Dr. Burney's youngeſt ſon, who was to be placed in the college 
there, but accompanied him to Wincheſter, when he went thither. _ 

We ſurely cannot but admire the benevolent exertions of this great and 
good man, eſpecially when we conſider how grievouſly he was afflicted with 
bad health, and how uncomfortable his home was made by the perpetual 
jarring of thoſe whom he charitably accommodated under his roof. He has 
ſometimes ſuffered me to talk jocularly of his groupe of females, and call 

| them his Seraglio. He thus mentions them, together with honeſt Levett, in 
one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale*: © Williams hates every body; Levett 
hates Deſmoulins, and does not love Williams; Deſmoulins hates them both; 
-— Poll? loves none of them.” *Þ wt ther The PH G7 2 7 2 ; 
oy To JAMES BosWELL, Eq ( aw hol rn f be 
N | 3 Jay Ae the; A reunnk | 
« IT is indeed a long time ſince I wrote, and I think you have he 
ome reaſon to complain; however, you muſt not let ſmall things diſturb you, e 


7 


{ whole care to hide it; by endeavouring to hide it, you will drive it away. / 77% 
Be always buly. | 4 
ret! 2 8 . | & 
5 © Vol. Il. page 38. 9 Miſs Carmichael, 
* 2 | | | cc TJ! 
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ee The Club is to meet with the parliament; we talk of electing Banks, the 


traveller; he will be a reputable member. 

« Langton has been encamped with his company of militia on Warley- 
common; I ſpent five days amongſt them; he ſignalized himſelf as a diligent 
officer, and has very high reſpect in the regiment. He preſided when I was 
there at a court-martial; he is now quartered in Hertfordſhire; his lady and 
little ones are 1n Scotland. Paoli came to the camp and commended the 
ſoldiers. | | 

« Of myſelf I have no great matter to ſay, my health i is not reſtored, my 
nights are reſtleſs and tedious. The beſt night that J have had theſe twenty 
years was at Fort-Auguſtus. | 
* I hope ſoon to ſend you a few lives to ed I am, dear Sir, 

BE «© Your molt affectionate, 
e Nov. 21, 1778. S Au. JoENS ON.“ 


About this time Mr. John Huſſey, who had been ſome time in trade, and 
is now a clergyman of the Church of England, being about to undertake a 
journey to Aleppo, and other parts of the Eaſt, which he accompliſhed, 
Dr. Johnſon honoured him with the following letter: 


To Mr. Jonn Huss E. 
©K DE AR SIR, 
1 have ſent you the © Grammar, ad have left you two books more, 
by which I hope to be remembered, write my name in them; we may 


perhaps ſee each other no more, you part with my good wiſhes, nor do 1 


deſpair of ſeeing you return. Let no opportunities of vice corrupt you; let 
no bad example ſeduce you ; let the blindneſs of Mahometans confirm you 
in Chriſtianity. God bleſs you. I am, dear Sir, 
« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
© Dec. 29. „ Sau. Jonxsox.“ 


OD 
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Johnſon this year expreſſed oreat fatisfadtion at the publication of the firſt 


volume of © Diſcourſes to the Royal Academy,” by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 


whom he always conſidered as one of his literary ſchool. Much praiſe indeed 


is due to thoſe excellent Diſcourſes, which are ſo univerſally admired, 
and for which the authour lately received from the Empreſs of Ruſſia a gold 


: Notwithſtanding all my anxious attention to chronological order, J find that J have aſeribed 

to this year (ſee page 181,) the publication of his Prefaces to the Poets, which in fact came out 
early in the next year. 

ſnuff- 
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ſmuff-box, adorned with her profile in bas relief, ſet in diamonds; and containing 


Etat. 69. What is infinitely more valuable, a ſlip of paper, on which are written with 


1779. 


her Imperial Majeſty's own hand, the following words: “Pour le Chevalier 
Reynolds en temoignage du contentement que j'ai reſſentie 8 la lecture de ſes 


excellens diſcours ſur la peinture.” | 
In 1779, Johnſon proceeded, at intervals, in writing his“ Lives of the 


Foets: | | 
On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on ſeveral topicks, and mentioned that 


as he had been ſo good as to permit me to have the proof ſheets of his“ Lives 
of the Poets,” I had written to his ſervant, Francis, to take care of them 
Mr. BoSWELL to Dr. JonnsoN. 


« My DAR SI, 2 Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779, 
« GARRICK's death is a ſtriking event; not that we ſhould be 


ſurpriſed with the death of any man, who has lived ſixty-two years. But 


becauſe there was a vivacity in our late celebrated friend, which drove away 
the thoughts of death from any affociation with him; I am ſure you will be 


tenderly affected with his departure; and I would wiſh to hear from you 


upon the ſubject. I was obliged to him in my days of efferveſcence in 
London, when poor Derrick was my governour; and ſince that time J 
received many civilities from him. Do you remember how pleaſing it was, 
when I received a letter from him at Inverary, upon our firſt return to civilized 
living after our Hebridean journey. I ſhall always remember him with 


affection as well as admiration. 


« On Saturday laſt, being the goth of January, I drank coffee and old 
port, and had ſolemn converſation with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a non- 
Juring biſhop, a very learned and worthy man. He gave two toaſts, which 


you will believe I drank with cordiality, Dr. Samuel Johnſon, and Flora 


Macdonald. I fat about four hours with him, and it was really as if I had 
been living in the laſt century. The Epiſcopal Church of Scotland, though 
faithful to the royal houſe of Stuart, has never accepted of any conge d'(lire, 
ſince the Revolution; it is the only true Epiſcopal Church in Scotland, as it 
has its own ſucceſſion of biſhops. For as to the epiſcopal clergy who take 
the oaths to the preſent government, they indeed follow the rites of the Church 
of England, but, as Biſhop Falconer obſerved, they are not Epi/copals; for 
they are under no biſhop, as a biſhop cannot have authority beyond his dioceſe. 

| | | « T his 
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This venerable gentleman, did me the honour to dine with me yeſterday, 


and he laid his hands upon the heads of my little ones. We had a good deal 


of curious literary converſation, particularly about Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, 
with whom he lived in great friendſhip. | 5 

e Any freſn i 3 of the uncertainty of life makes one embrace more 

cloſely a valuable friend. My dear and much reſpected 18 may * 


Preieeve: you long in this world while I am in it. op 2 ever, 
Jour much obliged, 444 lo es If 7. a i, 


« And affectionk; te ble eee; 
0 "op oor BoS WELL.“ 


On the 23d of February I wrote to him again, complaining of his ſilence, 
as I had heard he was ill, and had written to Mr. Thrale for information 
concerning him; and [ announced my intention of ſoon being _ in 
London. | 


5 T7 0 James Bos WELL, 22 
Mg Dran Sik, 
« WHY ſhould you take ſuch delight to — 5 a buſtle, to write = 
Mr. Thrale that I am negligent, and to Francis to do what is ſo very unneceſſary. 


Thrale, you may be ſure, cared not about it; and I ſhall ſpare Francis the 
trouble, by ordering a ſet both of the Lives and Poets to dear Mrs. Boſwell *, 


in acknowledgement of her marmalade. Perſuade her to accept them, * 


If I So ſhe would receive them ſcornfully, I would 


U who, I hope, has yet none, of her mamma's. ill, 
ame I SLA . Hu dre Gor ef! 


accept them kindly. - 
ſend them to Miſs Boſw wel 
L will to me. Art {riley 


Hailes firſt. His ſecond volume lies by my bed- ſide; a book ſurely of great 
labour, and to every juſt thinker of great delight. 
I ſhall ſend beſides; would it pleaſe Lord Auchinleck ? 


in the coach. 


Mrs. Thrale waits 


. « I am, dear Sir, &c. | 

March 13, 1779. Sam. JoHnsoN.” 
This letter croſſed me on the road to London, where I arrived on Monday, 

March 15, and next morning at a late hour, found Dr. Johnſon ſitting over 


F & S'iaf 


2 He ſent a ſet elegantly bound and gilt, which was received as a v ery handſome preſent. 


Vol. II. O © his 


} 


N . . 4 
— i lee f 
c I would ſend ſets of Lives, four volumes, to Pine other friends, to Lord 


Write me word to whom 
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282 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1779. his tea, attended by Mrs. Deſmoulins, Mr, Levett, and a clergyman, who 
had come to ſubmit ſome poetical pieces to his reviſion. It is wonderful 
what a number and variety of writers, ſome of them even unknown to him, 
prevailed on his good-nature to look over their works, and ſuggeſt corrections 
and improvements. My arrival interrupted for a little while, the important 
„ buſineſs of this true repreſentative of Ba es; upon its being reſumed, 
I found that the ſubjeẽt under immediate conſideration. was a tranſlation, yet 
in manuſcript, of the Carmen Seculare of Horace, which had. this year been- 
ſet to muſick, and performed. as a publick entertainment. in London, for the 
joint benefit of Monſieur Philidor and Signor Baretti. When Johnſon had: 
done reading, the authour aſked him bluntly, If upon the whole it was a. 
good tranſlation?” ” Johnſon, whoſe regard for truth was uncommonly ſtrict, 
| ſeemed to be puzzled for a moment, what anſwer to make, as he certainly 
could not honeſtly commend the performance: with. exquiſite addreſs he 
os evaded the queſtion thus, Sir, I do not ſay that it may not be made a very 
good tranſlation.” Here nothing whatever in favour of the performance was 
affirmed, and: yet the writer was not ſhocked: A printed. © Ode to the. 
Warlike Genius of, Britain, came next in review; the bard was a lank bony 
figure, with ſhort black hair; he was writhing himſelf in agitation, while- 
Johnſon: read, and. ſhewing. his teeth in a grin of earneſtneſs, exclaimed in 
broken ſentences, and in a keen ſharp tone, © Is that poetry, Sir ?—Is it 
Pindar?” Jonnson. © Why, Sir, there is here a great deal of what is called 
poetry.“ | Then turning to me, the poet cried, © My muſe has not been long 
upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode) it trembles under the: hand of the 
great critick,” Johnſon in a tone of diſpleaſure aſked him, © Why do you 
praiſe Anſon?” I did not trouble him by aſking his reaſon for this queſtion. 
He proceeded, Here is an errour, Sir; you have made Genius feminine. 
te Palpable, Sir; (cried the enthuſiaſt) I know it. But (in.a lower tone) 
it was to pay a compliment to the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, with which her 
Grace was pleaſed. She is walking acrofs Coxheath, in the. military uniform, . 
and I ſuppoſe. her to be the Genius of Britain.” Jorxnson. Sir you are 
giving a reaſon for it, but that will not make it right. You may have a 
reaſon why two and two ſhould. make five; but they will ſtill make but 


tat. 70, 


four.” . 

Although I was ſeveral times with him in the courſe of the following nh be 
days, ſuch it ſeems. were my occupations, or ſuch my negligence, that . 
I have preſerved no memorial of his converfition till Friday, March 26, el 
when I viſited him, He ſaid he expected to be attacked on account of his . 


cc Lives 3 
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« Lives of the Poets.“ However (faid he) I would rather be attacked 1779. 
than unnoticed. For the worſt thing you can do to an authour is to be ſilent 7 
as to his works. An aſſault upon a town is a bad thing; but ſtarving it is ſtill '_ 
worſe; an aſſault may be unſucceſsful; you may have more men killed than 
you kill; but if you ſtarve the town you are ſure of a victory.“ 
Talking of a friend of our's aſſociating with perſons of very diſcordant 
principles and characters; I ſaid he was a very univerſal man, quite a man 
of the world. JonxsOx. © Yes, Sir; but one may be ſo much a man of the 
world as to be nothing in the world. I remember a paſſage in Goldſmith's 
© Vicar of Wakefield, which he was afterwards fool enough to expunge : 
I do not love a man who is zealous for nothing.” BosweLL. «That was 
aà fine paſſage.” Jornson. © Yes, Sir: there was another fine paſſage too, 
which he ſtruck out: When I was a young man, being anxious to diſtinguiſh 
myſelf, J was perpetually ſtarting new propoſitions. But I ſoon gave this 
over; for, I found that generally what was new was falſe.” I faid I did not 


like to fit with people of whom I had ngt a good opinion. JohxSON. © But 42 _—— £42 
you you mult not indulge your n, too much; or 25 will be a bete a tete man A. u 


all your life.“ 
During my ſtay in London, this ſpring, I find 1 was ted negli- 
gent in preſerving Johnſon's ſayings, more ſo than at any time when J was happy 
enough to have an opportunity of hearing his wiſdom and wit. There is no 
help for it now. I muſt content myſelf with preſenting ſuch ſcraps as J have. 


But I am nevertheleſs aſhamed and vexed to think how much has been loſt, WY. — 4 


It is not that there was a bad crop this year; but that I was not ſufficiently i 2 . 
careful in gathering it in. I, therefore, | in ſome wp apes can only, 3 Ver, : 

few detached fragments. bet SES an ener tt, | 
Talking of the wonderful concealment of the authour of the celebrated - Cu 

bh Auers ſigned Junius; he faid, “ I ſhould have believed Burke to be 7 ; 
„Junius, becauſe I know no man but Burke who is capable of writing theſe = | 
5 Vetters; but Burke ſpontaneouſly denied it to me. The caſe would have ben „„ 


5 3 an anonymous publication, may think he has a right to deny it. 
Es He obſerved that his old friend, Mr. Sheridan, had been honoured with 
77 4 1 extraordinary attention in his own country, by having had an exception made 
193 2 in his favour in an Iriſh Act of Parliament concerning inſolvent debtors. , 
9 To be thus ſingled out (aid he) by a legiſlature, as an object of publick | 
Wo lk ans and 8 is a proof of no common merit.“ 2 
2 . — bh | O 0 2 | | At | 


4 27 different had I aſked him if he was the authour; a man fo queſtioned, as to 4 PI. 
| | "PE hack 4 ; | 
4 
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At Streatham, on Monday, M arch 29, at breakfaſt he maintained chat a 
father had no right to control the inclinations of his daughters in marriage. 

On Wedneſday, March 31, when J viſited him, and confeſſed an exceſs of. 
which I had very ſeldom been guilty; that I had ſpent a whole night in play-. 
ing at cards, and that I could not look back on it with ſatisfaction. Inſtead. 
of; a harſh animadverſion, he mildly faid, < * Sir, on how few chings can 
we look back with ſatisfaction.“ 

On Thurſday, April 1, he ae one of the Dukes Fo Devonſhire for. 
e a dogged veracity *.” He faid too, London is nothing to ſome people ;, 
but to a man whoſe pleaſure is intellectual, London is the place And there. 
is no place where ceconomy can be ſo well practiſed as in London. More: 
can be had here for the money, even by ladies, than any where elſe. You. 
cannot play tricks with your fortune in a ſmall place; you muſt make an. 

niform appearance. Here a lady may- have well-turniſhed apartments, and. 
elegant dreſs, without any meat in her kitchen.“ 

I was amuſeq by conſidering with how much eaſe 111 aden he could: 
write or talk to a friend, exhorting him not to ſuppoſe that happineſs was not. 
to be found as well in other places as in London; when he himſelf was at. 
all times ſenſible of its being, comparatively ſpeaking, a heaven upon earth. 
The truth is, that by thoſe who from ſagacity, attention, and experience, have. 
learnt the full advantage of London, its pre-eminence over every other place, 
not only for variety of enjoyment, but for comfort, will be- felt with a. philo- 
ſophical exultation. The freedom from remark and petty cenſure, with 
which life may be paſſed there, is a cireircumſtance which a man who knows. 
the teizing reſtraint of a narrow circle muſt reliſh. highly. Mr. Burke, whoſe 


_ orderly and amiable domeſtick habits might make the eye of obſervation leſs. 


irkſome to him than to moſt men, ſaid once very pleaſantly, in my hearing, 
e Though I have the. honour to repreſent Briſtol, I ſhould not like to thee: 
there; I ſhould be obliged to. be ſo much. upon my good behaviour?” In 
London, a man may live in ſplendid ſociety at one time, and in frugal retire- 
ment another, without animadverſion. There, and there alone, a man's own 
houſe is truly his caſtle, in which he can be in perfect ſafety from intruſion. 
whenever he pleaſes. I never ſhall forget how well: this was expreſſed to 
me one day by Mr. Meynell > „ The chief advantage of London. Ne he), 
is, that a man is always /o near bis. burrow," 

He faid of one of his old. acquaintances, “He is very fit for a travelling 
governour, He knows French very well. He is a man of good principles; 


3 See p. 165 of this V lume, 


and 
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and there would be no danger that a young gentleman ſhould catch his man- 
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ner; for it is ſo very bad, that it muſt be avoided.. In that reſpect he would tat. 70. 


be like the drunken Helot.” Vn arg = eee, ol Dans e. 
On Friday, April 2, being Good-Friday, J viſited him in the morning as 
_ uſual; and finding that. we inſenſibly fell into a train of ridicule upon the. 


foibles of one of our friends, a very worthy man, I, by way of a. check, 


quoted ſome good admonition from * The Government of the Tongue,” that 


very pious book. It happened alſo remarkably enough, that the ſubject of 


the ſermon preached: to us to-day by Dr. Burrows, the rector of St. Clement 


Panes, upon the certainty that at the laſt day we muſt give an account of 


« the deeds done in the body ;” and, amongſt various acts of culpability he 
mentioned eviſpeaking. As we were moving ſlowly along in the croud from 
church, Johnſon jogged my elbow, and Sid... «Did you nn to the 
ſermon?“ Ves, Sir, (ſaid I,) it was very applicable to as.” He, how- 
ever, ſtood upon the defenſive. © Why, Sir, the ſenſe of ridicule is given: 
us, and may be lawfully uſed: The authour of The Government of the 


Tongue* would have us to treat all men. alike.” 
In the interval between morning and evening ſervice, he endeavoured to 


employ himſelf earneſtly in devotional exerciſts ; and, as he has mentioned 
in his © Prayers and Meditations *,” gave me © Les Penſees de Paſcal,” that: 
I might not interrupt him. I preferve the book with reyerence. His pre- 


ſenting it to me is marked upon it with his own hand; and I have found in 


it a truly divine unction. We went to church again in the afternoon. 


On Saturday, April 3; I viſited him at night, and found him fitting 


in Mrs. Williams's room, with her, and one who he afterwards told me was: 
a natural ſon of the ſecond Lord Southwell. The table had a fingular: 
appearance, being covered with a heterogeneous aſſemblage of oyſters and 
porter for his company, and. tea for himſelf. I mentioned my having heard an- 
eminent phyſician, who was himſelf a Chriſtian, argue in favour of univerſal. 
toleration; and maintain, that no man could be hurt by another man's differing 
from him in opinion. Joaxson “Sir, you are to a certain degree hurt by 
knowing that even one man does not believe.“ 


On Eaſter-day, after folemn ſervice at St. Paul's, I dined with him : Mr. 


Allen the printer was alſo his gueſt. He was uncommonly filent ; and 1 


have not written down any thing, except a fingle curious fact, which, having, 


the ſanction of his inflexible veracity, may be received as a ſtriking inſtance 
of human inſenſibility and inconſideration. As he was paſſing by a fiſh- 
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„ 2449 monger who was ſkinning an cel alive, he heard him * curſe it, becauſe ir 
1 AA; 2 5 2 — | *11] 22 | 
_ C4 ere, le, Kut. 10, would not lye fill. 8 * 
7. Le hos for wh On Wedneſday, April 7, I dined with him at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's. I 
Hd. Her; 1 have not marked what company was there. Johnſon harangued upon the 
: 3 qualities of different liquors; and ſpoke with great contempt of claret, as ſv 
— A. pr ds hap 6c : 5 ˖ Jo m3 
aj , weak, that a man would be drowned by it before it made him drunk. 
Lt en h He was perſuaded to drink one glaſs of it, that he might Judge, not from 
| 100, 4 Load ” / recollection, which might be dim, but from immediate ſenſation. He ſhook 
his head, and ſaid, * Poor ſtuff. No, Sir, claret is the liquor for boys; 
Port, for men: but he who aſpires to be a her (ſmiling) muſt drink brandy, 
In the firſt place, the flavour of brandy is moſt grateful to the palate; and then 
C lean | brandy will do ſooneſt for a man what drinking can do for him There are, 


ad PEA . need, few who are able to drink brandy. That is a power rather to be 


ee N L * attainec Ind yet (proceeded he) as in all Pleaſure hope is 
erl. p Ms Sünder le part; 32 not but fruition comes too quick by brandy. 

E Cer r „Florence wine I think the worſt; it is wine only to the eye; it is wine neither 
4 ths 7 kd ' while you are drinking it, nor after you have drunk it 3 it neither pleaſes the 

2 Ne! , f taſte, nor exhilarates the fpirits.” J reminded him how heartily he and 1 


1 


a 


uſed to drink wine together when we were firſt acquainted; and how I uſed 
: to have a head- ache af er ſitting up with him. He did not like to have this 
E 4 1 K recalled, or, perhaps, thinking that I boaſted improperly, reſolved to have a 


| A F W ace ſtroke at me: « N ay, Sir, it was not the wine that made your head 
7 2 ache, but the ſenſe that I put into it.” BoswzELL. * What, Sir! will ſenſe 


make the head ache?” TJounson. « Yes, Sir, (with a ſmile) when it is not 
', Uſed toit.” No man who has a true reliſh of Pleaſantry could be offended 
at this; eſpecially if Johnſon in a long intimacy had given him repeated 
Hes Proofs of his regard and good eſtimation, I uſed to lay, that as he had given 
{ me a thouſand pounds in praiſe, he had a good right now and then to take a 
guinea from me. 
, On Thurſday, April 8, I dined with him at Mr. Allan Ramſay's, with Lord 
Graham and ſome other company. We talked of Shakſpeare's witches. 
Jonxsov. “ They are beings of his own creation; they are a compound of 
9 malignity and meanneſs, without any abilities; and are quite different from 
the Italian magician. King James fays, in his Dæmonology, Magicians 
— command the devils; witches are their ſervants,” The Italian magicians are 
elegant beings.” Ramsay, «c Opera witches, not Drury-lane witches.” 
0 Johnſon obſerved, that abilities might be employed in a narrow ſphere, as in 
getting 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNS ON. 
getting money, which he ſaid he believed no man could do, without vigorous 


parts, though concentrated to a point. Raus av. Yes, like a ſtrong horſe 
in a mill: he pulls better.“ 

Lord Graham, while he praiſed the beauty of Locklomond, on the banks. 
of which is his family ſeat, complained of the climate, and faid he could not 
bear it. Joanson. © Nay, my Lord, don't talk ſo: you may bear it well 
enough. Your anceſtors have borne it more years than I can tell.” This was 
a handſome compliment to the antiquity of the houſe of Montroſe, His Lord- 
ſhip told me afterwards, that he had only affected to complain of the climate; 
leſt, if he had ſpoken as favourably of his country as he really thought, Dr. 
Johnſon might have attacked it. Johnſon was very courteous to Lady 
Margaret Macdonald. «Madam, (ſaid he,) when I was in the Iſle of Sky, 

I heard of the people running to take the ſtones off the road, leſt 1 
Margaret's. horſe ſhould ſtumble.” 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at Naples, as a man of extra- 
ordinary talents; and added, that he had a great love of liberty. Jonnsox. « He 
is young, my Lord; (looking to his Lordſhip with an arch ſmile) all boys 
love liberty, till experience convinces them they are not fo fit to govern them- 
| ſelves as they imagined. We are all agreed as to our own liberty; we would 
have as much of it as we can get; but we are not agreed as to the liberty of 
others: for in proportion as we take, others muſt loſe, I believe we hardly 
wiſh that the mob ſhould have liberty to govern us. When that was the caſe 
ſome time ago, no man was at liberty not to have candles in his windows.” 
Ramsay. “ The reſult is, that order is better than confuſion.” Jornson. 
© The reſult is, that order cannot be had but by ſubordination.” 

On Friday, April 16, I had been preſent at the trial of the unfortunate 


Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantick jealous love, had ſhot Miſs Ray, 


the favourite of a nobleman. Johnſon, in whoſe company I dined to-day, 
with ſome other friends, was much intereſted by my account of what paſſed, 
and particularly with his prayer for the mercy o heaven. He ſaid, in a 
 lolemn fervid tone, © I hope he pa find mercy.” 

This day a violent altercation aroſe between Johnſon and Beauclerk, 
which having made much noiſe at the time, I think it proper, in order to 
prevent any future miſrepreſentation, to give a minute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnſon argued, as Judge Blackſtone had done, 


that his being furniſhed wich two piſtols was a proof that he meant to ſhoot. 
two perſons.” Mr. Beauclerk ſaid, „No; for r that cvery wiſe man who 


intended to ſhoot himſelf, took two piſtols, that he might be ſure of doing it 
Vor. II. [O 0] at 
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102779. at once. Lord 's cook ſhot himſelf with one piſtol, and lived 
9 I. 6, ten days in great agony. Mr. ———, who loved buttered muffins, but 
ym Too durſt not eat them becauſe they diſagreed with his ſtomach, reſolved to ſhoot 
hk, 47 5 72 imſelf; and then he eat three buttered muffins for breakfaſt, before ſhooting 
oY himſelf, knowing that he ſhould not be troubled with indigeſtion : he had 
1 0% [ * two charged piſtols; one was found lying charged upon the table by him, 
aſter he had ſhot himſelf with the other.“ “ Well, (faid Johnſon, with an 
5 J. air of triumph, ) you ſee here one piſtol was ſufficient.. Beauclerk replied 
ſmartly, « Becauſe it happened to kill him.” And either then, or a very little 
afterwards, being piqued at Johnſon's triumphant remark, added, © This is 
what you don't know, and I do.” There was then a ceſſation of the diſpute; and 
ſome minutes intervened, during which, dinner and the glaſs went on cheerfully ; 
when Johnſon ſuddenly and abruptly exclaimed, “Mr. Beauclerk, how came 
- you to talk ſo petulantly to me, as © This is what you don't know, but what 
I know? One thing I know which you don't ſeem: to know, that you are 
very uncivil.” BRAULERR. © Becauſe you began by being uncivil, (which 
you always are).” The words in parentheſis were, I believe, not heard by 
Dr. Johnſon. Here again there was a ceſſation of arms. Johnſon told me, 
that the reaſon why he waited ſome time at firſt without taking any notice of 
what Mr. Beauclerk ſaid, was becauſe he was thinking whether he ſhould 
reſent it. But when he conſidered that there were preſent a young Lord and 
an eminent traveller, two men of the world with whom he had never dined 
before, he was apprehenſive that they might think they had. a right to take 
ſuch liberties with him as Beauclerk did, and therefore reſolved he would not 
let! it paſs; adding, that © he would not appear a coward.” A little while after 
this, the converſation turned on the violence of Hackman's temper. Johnſon 
then ſaid, © It was his buſineſs to command his temper, as my friend Mr.. 
| Beauclerk ſhould have done ſome. time time ago.” BEAUCLERK, © I ſhould. 
= learn of you, Sir.” Johxsox. © Sir, you have given me. opportunities 
1 {/, enough of learning, when I have been in- your company. No man loves to 
be treated with contempt.” BEAUCLERE. (with a polite inclination towards 
. <« Sir, you have known me twenty years, and however 1 may 
7 ws have treated others, you may be ſure I could never treat you with contempt.” 
. Joaxs0N. © Sir, you have ſaid more than was neceſſary.” Thus it ended; 
f and Beauclerk's coach not having come for him till very late, Dr. Johnſon 
| and another gentleman fat with. him a long time after the reſt of the company 
* Al * were gone; and he and I>dined at Beauclerk's on the Saturday ſe'nnight 


"5: . . ,oan4-following. | : 
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After this tempeſt had ſubſided, I recolle& the following particulars of his 
_ converſation: 
I am always for getting a boy forward in his learning; for that is a ſure 
good. I would let him at firſt read any Engliſh book which happens to engage 
his attention ; becauſe you have done a great deal when you have brought-him 
to have entertainment from a book. He'll get better books afterwards.” 
« Mallet, I believe, never wrote a ſingle line of his projected Life of the 


Duke of Marlborough. He groped for materials; and thought of it, till he 


had exhauſted his mind. Thus it fometimes happens that men entangle 
themſelves in their own ſchemes.” 2 | 


« To be contradicted, in order to force you to talk, is mighty unpleaiing., 


. 
__ 


You ſhine, indeed; but it is by being ground.” I de . Je 
Of a gentleman who made ſome figure among the Literati of his time, he 


learning than what he could not help.” C = 1 Sy 
On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at Mr, Beauclerk's, with Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Jones, (now Sir William,) Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, 


Mr. Paradiſe, and Dr. Higgins. I mentioned that a Mr. Wilkes had attached 


Garrick to me, as a man who had no friend. JohNSON. “ I believe he is 
right, Sir. Os Oi ov ©5205, —He had friends, but no friend. Garrick was 


ſo diffuſed, he had no man to whom he wiſhed to unboſom himſelf. He 


found people always ready to applaud him, and that always for the fame thing : 
Jo he ſaw life with great uniformity.” I took upon me, for once, to fight 
with Goliath's weapons, and play the ſophiſt.—“ Garrick did not need a 


friend, as he got from every body all he wanted. What is a friend? One 


who ſupports you and comforts you, while others do not. Friendſhip, you 
know, Sir, is the cordial drop, © to make the nauſeous draught of life go 
down:“ but if the draught be not nauſeous, if it be all. ſweet, there is no 


occaſion for that drop.” Joanson. © Many men would not be content to 


live ſo. I hope I ſhould not. They would wiſh to have an intimate friend, 
with whom they might compare minds, and cheriſh private virtues.” One of 
the company mentioned Lord Cheſterfield, as a man who had no friend. 
Joanson. © There were more materials to make friendſhip in Garrick, had 
he not been ſo diffuſed.” BoswzLL. © Garrick was pure gold, but beat out 
to thin leaf. Lord Cheſterfield was tinſel.” Jonnsow. © Garrick was a very 
good man, the cheerfulleſt man of his age; a decent liver in a profeſſion 
which is ſuppoſed to give indulgence to licentiouſneſs ; and a man who gave 
away, freely, money acquired by himſelf. He began the world with a great 
 / "oy i © hunger 
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ſaid, © What eminence he had was by a felicity of manner : he had no more 
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death did eclipſe; it was like a ſtorm.“ BoswEIL L.“ But why nations? Did «-I/ 
his gaiety extend farther than his own nation?“ Joanson. © Why, Sir, de LJ. 
ſome exaggeration muſt be allowed. Beſides, nations may be ſaid if we allow ,..y ju, 


arc an exception though. Come, gentlemen, let us candidly admit that there 


. tural Scotchman.” I, however, continued to think the compliment to 


period of his life, and never in Scotland. I objected alſo to what appears 


gerous, and pernicious to virtue; to be able therefore to furniſh pleaſure that 


ſaid of a French wit, II n de Pefprit que contre Dieu. I have been ſeveral 


come into company without merriment, as for a highwayman to take the 
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hunger for money; the ſon of a half-pay officer, bred in a family whoſe ſtudy 


5 was to make four-pence do as much as others made four-pence halfpenny 
do. But, when he had got money, he was very liberal.” —I ge to 


animadvert on his eulogy on Garrick, in his « Lives of the Poets.” „ You: 
ſay, Sir, his death eclipſed the gaiety of nations.” Joanson. © I could not 
have ſaid more nor leſs. It is the truth; eclipſed, not extinguiſhed ; and his 


c as 


the Scotch to be a nation, and to have gaiety, which they have not. You & . 
is one Scotchman 1 is cheerful.” BEAUCLERK. © But he is a very unna- 


Garrick hyperbolically untrue. His acting had ceaſed ſome time before his 
death ; at any rate he had acted in Ireland but a ſhort time, at an early 


an anticlymax of praiſe, when contraſted with the preceding panegyricx 
« and diminiſhed the publick ſtock of harmleſs pleaſure !“ “ Is not harmleſs. 
pleaſure very tame?” Jonnsox. © Nay, Sir, harmleſs pleaſure is the higheſt | 
praiſe. Pleaſure is a word of dubious import; pleaſure is in general dan- 


is harmleſs, pleafure pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as man can. 
poſſeſs.” This was, perhaps, as ingenious a defence as could be made ; fall, 
however, I was not ſatisfied. 

A celebrated wit being mentioned, he ſaid, © One may fay of him as was 


times in company with him, but never perceived any ſtrong power of wit. 
He produces a general effect by various means; he has a chearful countenance 
and a gay voice; beſides his trade is wit. It would be as wild in him to 


road without his piſtols.” cer Hui Je pol 5 wel, 
Talking of the effects of drinking, he faid, « Drinking may be practiſed. 
with great prudence ; a man who expoſes himſelf when he} is intoxicated, has 
not the art of getting drunk; a ſober man who happens occaſionally to get 


1 readily enough goes into a new company, which a man who has been 


uh wow, 4 drinking ſhould neyer do. Such a man will undertake any thing; he is 
. Jui. without Tkill in inebriation. I uſed to ſlink home when 1 had drunk too 


much. A man. accuſtomed to ſelf-· examination will be conſcious when he is 


drunk, 
2 


E be On 3 


ot mankind ; for which it was not ſo neceſſary that there ſhould be affection 
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drunk, though an habitual drunkard will not be conſcious of it. I knew a 1779. 
phyſician who for twenty years was not ſober; yet in a pamphlet, which he 3 
wrote upon fevers, he appealed to Garrick and me for his vindication from 
a charge of drunkenneſs. A bookſeller (naming him) who got a large fortune 
by trade, was ſo habitually and equably drunk, that his moſt intimate friends 
never perceived that he was more ſober at one time than another.“ 

Talking of celebrated and ſucceſsful irregular practiſers in phyſick; he 
ſaid, „Taylor was the moſt ignorant man I ever knew; but ſprightly. 
Ward the dulleſt. Taylor challenged me once to talk Latin with him; 
(laughing). I quoted ſome of Horace, which he took to be a part of my 
own ſpeech. He ſaid a few words well enough.” BrAUCLERK. © I re- 
member, Sir, you ſaid that Taylor was an inſtance how far impudence could 
carry ignorance.” Mr, Beauclerk was very entertaining this day, and told 
us a number of ſhort ſtories in a lively. elegant manner, and with that air of 
the world which has I know not what impreſſive effect, as if there were 
ſomething more than is expreſſed, or than perhaps we could perfectly under- 
ſtand. As Johnſon and I accompanied Sir Joſhua Reynolds in his coach, 
Johnſon ſaid, «There is in Beauclerk a predominance over his company, 
that one does not like. But he is a man who has lived ſo much in the world, 
that he has a ſhort ſtory on every Es he is always ready to talk and is 
never exhauſted.” 

Johnſon and I paſſed the evening at Miſs Reynolds“ 8, Sir Joſhua! s ſiſter, 
I mentioned that an eminent friend of our's talking of the common remark, that 
affection deſcends, ſaid that © this was wiſely contrived for the preſervation of 


from children to parents, as from parents to children; nay there would be no 
harm in that view though children ſhould at a certain age eat their parents.“ 
Jonnson. © But, Sir, if this were known generally to be the caſe, parents 
would not have affection for children.” BosweLL. © True, Sir; for it, is in EO 
expectation of a return that parents are fo attentive to their children; and I „ . 
know a very pretty inſtance of a little girl of whom her father was very fond, Hae” 
who once when he was in a melancholy fit, and had gone to bed, perſuaded # 
him to riſe in good-humour, by faying, My dear papa, plcaſe to get up, and ok 
let me help you on with your clothes, that J may learn to do it when you are 4 
an old man.“ | _ 
Soon after this time a little incident 8 which J will not ſuppreſs, be- FT 
cauſe I am defirous that my work ſhould be, as much as is conſiſtent with the 


ſtricteſt truth, an antidote to the falſe and injurious notions of his character, 
P p 2 which 
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1779- which have been given by others, and therefore! infuſe every drop of genuine 
Etat. 70, ſweetneſs into my ä cup. 


To Dr. Jonnsovn. 
c. My DEAR SIR, | : | 
« Jan in great pain with an inflamed foot, and obliged to Keep my: 
bed, ſo am prevented from having the pleafure to dine at Mr. Ramſay's 


to-day, which is very hard; and my ſpirits are ſadly ſunk, Will you be ſo. 
. friendly as to come and fit an hour with me in the evening. Tam ever. 


« Your moſt faithful,” 
« And FeRipnat humble ſervant, _ 


*« South Audley-ſtreet,, IAMESs Bos wEIL L.“ 
Monday, April 26... | | : | | 


ce Mx. o HNSON laments the abſence of Mr. Boſwell, and. will: 
come to him.” 


CE. Harley-ſtreet.”” : 


He came to me in the evening, and brought Sir Joſhua Reynolds. I need: 
ſcarcely fay, that their converſation, while they fate by my bedſide, was the 
moſt pleaſing opiate to pain that could have been adminiſtered. . 

Johnſon being now better diſpoſed to. obtain information concerning Pope 
than he was laſt + year?, ſent by me to ny Lord Marchmont, a preſent of thoſe: 
volumes of his Lives of the Poets,” which were at this time publiſhed, 
with a requeſt to have permiſſion to wait on him, and his Lordſhip, who had 
called on him twice, , obligingly appointed Saturday, the firſt of May, for 
receiving us. | 

On that morning Johnſon. came to me from Sas. ; and tho drinking 

chocolate, at General Paoli's, in South-Audley-ſtreet, we proceeded to Lord. 
Marchmont's, in, Curzon-ſtreet, His Lordſhip met us at the door of his 
library, and with great politeneſs ſaid to Johnſon, .* I am not going to make an 
encomium upon be, by telling you the. high reſpect I have for you, Sir.” 
Johnſon was exceedingly courteous, and the interview, which laſted about: 
to hours, during which the Earl communicated his anecdotes of Pope, 


, Ie p. 260 of this Volume, 777 
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was as agreeable as I could have wiſhed. When we came out, I ſaid to 1779. 
= that conſidering his Lordſhip's civility, I ſhould have been vexed if Be 
dhe had again failed to come. © Sir (nnd he) I would rather have given 
twenty pounds than not have eee. I accompanied him. to o Streatham, 
where we dined, and returned to town in the evening. 
On Monday, May 3, I dined with him at Mr. Dilly's; I preſſed him this 
day for his opinion on the paſſage in Parnell, concerning which J had in vain 
queſtioned him in ſeveral letters, and at length obtained it in due form of lat; 


7 


Cas: for Dr. JounsoN's Opinion; 3d of May, 1779. p 
« PARNELL, in his Hermit,” has the following paſſage : | | 


J To clear this doubt, to know the world by fight, 
© To find if books and ſwains report it right: 
(For yet by fwains alone the world he knew, 
© Whoſe feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew).” 


Is. there not a contradiction in its being -jr/f ſuppoſed that the Hermit knew 
Both what books and ſwains reported of the world; yet afterwards ſaid, that 
he knew it by ſwains alone 22 


« I think it an inaccuracy.— He mentions 7200 Aer in ; the fr 2 17 
line, and ſays he had only one in the next. A be A A, Ie 


This evening J ſet out for Scotland. 


To Mrs. Lucy Pon run, in Lichfeld.. 
3 « D EAR Map AM, 


« MR. GREEN has informed me that you are much better; I hope 
I need not tell you that I am glad of it. I cannot boaſt of being much better; 
| my old nocturnal complaint ſtill purſues me, and my reſpiration is difficult, 
though much eaſier than when I left you the ſummer before laſt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale are well; Miſs has been a little. indiſpoſed; but ſhe is got welk 
again. They have ſince the loſs of their boy had two daughters; but they 
ſeem likely to want a ſon. 
« hope you had ſome books which 1 ſent you. I was ſorry for poor 
Mrs, Adey s death, and am afraid vou will be ſometimes ſolitary; dut 


4 CH | | | endeavour- 
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1779. endeavour, whether alone or in company, to keep yourſelf cheerful, My 
A friends likewiſe die very faſt ; but ſuch is the ſtate of man. I am, dear love, 


Etat. 70. 
F « Your moſt humble ſervant, 
May 44 17796 = | | SAM. Jonnson.” 


He had, before I left London, reſumed the cortveriaiion concerning the 
appearance of a ghoſt at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, which Mr. John Weſley 
believed, but to which Johnſon did not give credit. I was, however, 
deſirous to examine the queſtion cloſely, and at the ſame time wiſhed to be 
made acquainted with Mr. John Weſley; for though I differed from him in 

ſome points, I admired his various talents, and loved his pious zeal. F At my 
2 ſha requeſt, therefore, Dr. Johnſon gave me a letter of introduction to him. 


＋ 5321 * 4 To the Reverend Mr. eis WESLEY. 


+. antes | 
D oy. 14h e,, © SIR) 


3 5 MR. BosWELL, a gentleman who has been long known to me, 
2 how 6 OAT is deſirous of being known to you, and has aſked this recommendation, 


b * H which I give him with great willingneſs, becauſe I think it very much to be 
. wiſhed chat worthy and religious men ſhould be acquainted with each 
2 bother. Tam, Sits. . : 
Ga pn 7 2 3 ö « Your moſt humble ſervant, 

| TT 5 7 2 „ May 3, 177%. | . SAM. JoENS ON.“ 
; 50 5 4 Mr. Weſley being in the courſe of his miniſtry at Edinburgh, I preſented 
. fr , this letter to him, and was very politely received. I begged to have it 
eee 4. ha returned to me, which was accordingly done. His ſtate of the evidence as to 


WITT u the ghoſt, did not ſatisfy me. 
] did not write to Johnſon, as uſual, upon my return to my family ; but 


| / 
7 Phe PE tried how he would be affected by my ſilence. Mr. Dilly ſent me a copy of a 
note which he received from him on the 1 3th of July, in theſe words: 


| 9 7 | h To Mr. DiLLy. 


cc SIR, | 
„ 1 {Her © SINCE Mr. Boſwell's departure I have never heard from him; 
, pleaſe to ſend word what you know of him, and whether you have ſent my 
bu books to his lady. I am, &c. 
1 of Thee p 80 . c SAM. JOHNSON.” 
RET 4 a bai 8 y readers will not doubt that his Glee about me was very flattering. 
| a r An 3 ter” ., — £4 u. e.. 4 Ty 
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| To JAMES BosWELL, Eſq. 
Dini, 

« WHAT can poſſibly have Appen that 1 us two ſuch ſtrangers 
to each other? I expected to have heard from you when you came home; 
] expected afterwards, I vent into the country, and returned; and yet there 
is no letter from Mr. Boſwell. * No ill I hope has happened; 
ſhould happen, why ſhould it be concealed from him who loves you? Is it 


a fit of humour, that has diſpoſed you to try who can hold out longeſt without 


writing? if it be, you have the victory. But I am. afraid of ſomething bad; 
ſet me free from my ſuſpicions. 


« My thoughts are at preſent IR in gueſſing the reaſon of your 
ſilence: you mult not expect that I ſhould tell you any thing, if I had any 
Write, pray write to me, and let me know what is, or what 


thing to tell. 


has been the cauſe of this long interruption. 
2» 


I am, dear. Sir, 
« Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


« July 13, 1779. SAM. Jounson.” 


> 


To Dr. SAMUEL Jonson. 
Edinburgh, July 1 17s 1779. 


« My DEAR SIR,.. 


% WHAT may be juſtly denominated a ſupine indolence of mind - 
In a livelier 
ſtate J had often ſuffered ſeverely from long intervals of ſilence on your part; 
c | I was willing 
to take advantage of my inſenſibility, and while I could bear the experiment, 


has been my ſtate of exiſtence ſince I laſt retarned to Scotland. 
and I had even been chid by you for expreſſing my uneaſineſs. 


to try whether your affection for me, would, after an unuſual ſilence on my 
part, make you write firſt. This afternoon I have had very high ſatisfaction 


by receiving your kind letter of inquiry, for which I moſt man n thank 
you. I am doubtful if it was right to make the experiment; though I "have - 
I was beginning to grow tender, and to upbraid myſelf, 


et by it. 
eſpecially after having dreamt two nights ago that I was with you I and my 
wife, and my four children, are all well. I woah not delay one poſt to anſwer 
your letter; but as it is late, I have not time to do more. 


Jever am, with veneration,. my dear Sir, 
— — — | 


* Your much obliged 


« And nd faithful humble ſervant, 
« TAMES BOSWELL,” 


put you to any teſt. 


and if ill 


You ſhall ſoon - 
hear from me, upon many and various particulars; and I ſhall never again 


On 
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1779. On the 22d of July, I wrote to him again; and gave him an account of 
my laſt interview with my worthy friend, Mr. Edward Dilly, at his brother's 
houſe at Southill, in Bedfordſhire, where he died ſoon after J parted from 
him, leaving me a very kind remembrance of his regard. 
I informed him that Lord Hailes, who had promiſed to furniſh him _ 
„ ſome anecdotes for his © Lives of the Poets,” had ſent me three inſtances 
„I of Prior's borrowing from Gombauld, in e Recueil des Poetes,” tome 3. 
 FXZ-4uqn 52] . 2 E Epigram « To John I owed, © great obligation,” p. 25. © To the Duke of 
C9 of- Bn 7,71 «1/ . ache oh "i Noailles,” p. 32. © Sauntering Jack and 1dle Joan,” p p- 25. 
1 pug ht hr (i 1 My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a variety of particulars; but 


_— 
Etat. 50. 


A 


# wrt S 7 / A 2 45 4 T9 he, it would ſeem had not attended to it; for his next to me was as follows: 


4 ee ah, -i fawn bit, Dh, 
4 « 
. Uk « My DEAR SIR, 
dhe « ARE you pl 
＋ 0, 2. you playing the ſame trick again, and trying who can keep 


2. e. ſilence longeſt ? Remember that all tricks are either knaviſh or childiſh ; 
25 / 4 220 and that it is as'fooliſh to make experirnents upon the 22 ncy of a friend, 
* 5 . as upon the chaſtity of a wife, 1 * Io for Het. 
72 ff IS WA « What can be the cauſe of this ſecond fit of — I cannot conjecture; 
— 7 but after one trick, I will not be cheated by another, nor will harraſs my 
mW thoughts with conjectures about the motives of a man who, probably, acts 
hp” IM cuonly by caprice. ] therefore ſup ſe you are well, and that Mrs. Boſwell is 
well too; and that the fine fume has reſtored Lord Auchinleck. I am 
Ay Go from- much better than you left me; I think * am better than when I was in 
5 ein Scotland. | | 
uin « I forgot whether J informed you that poor Thrale has been in great 
„ lifter F Mg danger. Mrs. Thrale likewiſe has miſcarried, and been much Indifooked. 
22 . Every body elle is well; Langton is in camp. I intend to put Lord Hailes's 
wt 22 #04 +4. deſcription of Dryden“ into another edition, and as I know his accuracy, wiſh 
ak - en he 8 conſider the dates, which I could not always ſettle to my own _ 
min 
ah 714 c Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmſton, about Michaelmas, to be jolly and 
ride a hunting. I ſhall go to town, or perhaps to Oxford. Exerciſe and 
ety, or rather e will, I hope, diſſipate al remains of his malady; 


Ko 


s Which 1 communicated to him fr his Lordſhip, but 1t has not yet been -ubliſhed. J have 


a copy of it. IP 
| and 
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and I likewiſe hope by the change of place, to find ſome opportunities of 1779. 
— 
growing yet er myſelf, I am, dear Sir, Etat. 70. 
7" "08 Your humble ſervant, 
7 3 Sept. 9, 119. . ns SAM, Jonnson.” 


My readers will not be diſpleaſed at being told every Night circumſtance 
of the manner in which Dr, Johnſon contrived to amuſe his ſolitary hours. 
He ſometimes employed himſelf in chymiſtry, ſometimes in watering and 
pruning a vine, and ſometimes in ſmall experiments, at which thoſe who 
may ſmile, ſhould recollect that there are moments which admit of being 
ſoothed only by trifles 5, 

On the 20th of September I defended myſelf againſt his ſuſpicion of me, 
which I did not deſerve; and I added, * Pray let us write frequently. A 
whim ſtrikes me, that we ſhould each ſend off a ſheet once a week, like a 
ſtage-coach, whether it be full or not; nay, though it ſhould be empty. The 
very ſight of your hand-writing would comfort me; and were a ſheet to be 
thus ſent regularly, we ſhould much oftener convey e were it only 
a few kind words.“ 

My friend Colonel James Stuart, ſecond ſon of the Earl of Bute, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a good officer of the Bedfordſhire militia, had taken 
a publick-ſpirired reſolution to ſerve his country in its difficulties, by raiſing 
a regular regiment, and taking the command of it himſelf. This, in the heir 
of the immenſe property of Wortley, was highly honourable. Having been 
in Scotland recruiting, he obligingly aſked me to accompany him to Leeds, 
then the head-quarters of his corps ; from thence to London for a ſhort time, 
and afterwards to other places to which the regiment might be ordered. 
Such an offer, at a time of the year when I had full leiſure, was very : 
pleaſing ; eſpecially as I was to accompany a man of ſterling good ſenſe, / 
| 1 diſcernment, and conviviality; and was to have a ſecond crop, in 
one year, of London and Johnſon. Of this I informed 10 illuſtrious friend, 


In one of his manuſcript Diaries, there is the following entry, 110 marks his curious 
minute attention: Aug. 7, 1779. Partem brachii dextri carpo prexinan et cutem Pe circa 
maxilla dextram rafi, ut notum feeret quanto temporis pili renovarentur. 

Another of the ſame kind appears, July 26, 1768. I ſhaved my nail by accident in whetting 
the knife, about an eighth of an inch from the bottom, and about a fourth from the top. This 
I meaſure that [ may know the growth of nails; the whole is about five eighths of an inch.“ 

And, Aug. 15, 1783. I cut from the vine 41 leaves, which weighed five oz. and a dan and 
eight ſeruples:— I lay them upon my book-caſe to ſee what weight they will loſe Dy drying.” 


Vor. II. | Q q Y in 
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in characteriſtical warm terms, in a letter dated the 3oth of Seprember, 
from Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, I called at his houſe before he was up. He ſent 
for me to his bedſide, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction at this incidental meeting, 
with as much vivacity as if he had been in the gaiety of youth. He called 
| briſkly, „ Frank, go and get coffee, and let us breakfaſt in ſplendour.” 

During this viſit to London I had ſeveral interviews with him, which it is 
unneceſſary to diſtinguiſh particularly. I conſulted him as to the. appoint- 
ment of guardians to my children, in caſe of my death. © Sir, (ſaid he,) 
do not appoint a number of guardians. When they are many, they truſt 
one to another, and the buſineſs is neglected. I would adviſe you to chooſe 
only one; let him be a man of reſpectable character, who, for his own credit, 
will do what i 18 right; let him be a rich man, ſo that he may be under no 
temptation to take advantage; and let him be a man of buſineſs, who is uſed 

to conduct affairs with ability and expertneſs to whom, therefore, the execu- 
tion of the truſt will not be burthenſome.” 

On Sunday, October 10, we dined together at Mr. Strahan's. The adit 
verſation having turned on the prevailing practice of going to the Eaſt-Indies 
in queſt of wealth ;—Joanson. © A man had better have ten thouſand 
pounds at the end of ten years paſſed in England, than twenty thouſand pounds 
at the end of ten years paſſed in India, becauſe you muſt compute what you 
4 give for money; and a man who has lived ten years in India, has given up 
=_ - 6 ten years of ſocial comfort and all thoſe advantages which ariſe from living in 
: England. The ingenious Mr. Brown, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Capability 

Brown, told me, that he was once at the ſeat of Lord Clive, who had 
returned from India with great wealth ; and that he ſhewed him at the door 

of his bed-chamber a large cheſt, which he ſaid he had once had full of gold; 

upon which Brown obſerved, J am glad you can bear it fo near your bed- 

chamber.” | i 

We talked of the ſtate of the poor in London. —Jownon; « Saunders Welch, 

the Juſtice, who was once High-Conſtable of Holborn, and had the beſt 
opportunities of knowing the ſtate of the poor, told me, that I under-rated 
1 „the number, when I computed that twenty a week, that is, above a thouſand 
hh — 3 a year, died of hunger; not abſolutely of immediate hunger, but of the 
25... waſting and other diſeaſes which are the conſequences of hunger. This hap- 
5 208 pens only in fo large a place as London, where people are not known. 
What we are told about the great ſums got by begging is not true : the 


trade is overſtocked. And, you may depend upon 1t, there are many who 
cannot 


7 
6 
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cannot get work. A particular kind of manufacture fails. Thoſe who have 
been uſed to work at it can, for ſome time, work at nothing elſe. You 
meet a man begging ; you charge him with idleneſs: he ſays, © I am willing 


to labour. Will you give me work ?'— I cannot.'—* Why then you — ER ee — 
72 


no right to charge me with idleneſfs.” /#+ ty eu illkhnc 6 how 


We left Mr. Strahan's at ſeven, as Johnſon had faid he intended to go to 
evening prayers. As we walked along, he complained of a little gout in his 
toe, and ſaid, © I ſhan't go to prayers to- night; I ſhall go to-morrow. When- 

ever I miſs church on a Sunday, I reſolve to go another day. But I do not 
always do it.” X This was a fair exhibition of that vibration between piops 


reſolutions and indolence, which many of us have too often experienced. hel © 


I went home with him, and we had a long quiet converſation. 
I read him a letter from Dr. Hugh Blair, concerning Pope, (in 


writing whoſe life he was now employed,) which I ſhall inſert as a literary 


curtolity . 
To JAMES BosWELL, tr, | 


« DE AR SIR, 


« IN the year 1763, being at L aides ] was Sie by Dr. John 


Blair, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, to dine at old Lord Bathurſt's; where we 
found the late Mr. Mallet, Sir James Porter, who had been Ambaſſadour at 
Conſtantinople, the late Dr. Macaulay, and two or three more. The con- 


verſation turning on Mr. Pope, Lord Bathurſt told us, that The Eſſay on 


Man' was originally compoſed by Lord Bolingbroke in proſe, and that Mr. 
Pope did no more than put it into verſe: that he had read Lord Bolingbroke's 
manuſcript in his own hand-writing; and remembered well, that he was at 


a loſs whether moſt to admire the elegance of Lord Bolingbroke's proſe, or 


the beauty of Mr. Pope's verſe. When Lord Bathurſt told this, Mr. 
Mallet bade me attend, and remember this remarkable piece of informa- 
tion; as, by the courſe of Nature, I might ſurvive his Lordſhip, and be a 


6 The Reverend Dr. Law, Biſhop of Carliſle, in the Preface to his valuable edition of Arch- 
biſhop King's Eſſay on the Origin of Evil,” mentions that the principles maintained in it had 
been adopted by Pope in his «© Eſſay on Man; and adds, The fact, notwithſtanding ſuch 
denial, (Biſhop Warburton's,) might have been ſtrictly verified by an unexceptionable teſtimony, 


wiz, that of the late Lord Bathurſt, who ſaw the very ſame ſyſtem of the r &:arwy (taken 


from the Archbiſhop) in Lord Bolingbroke's own hand, lying before Mr. Pope, while he was 
compoſing his Eflay.** This is reſpectable evidence; but that ed Dr. Blair is more direct from 


| the fountain-head, as well as more full, 


Q q 2 witneſs 
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ad o. to be forgotten. A few days after, meeting with you, who were then alſo N. 
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witneſs of his having ſaid ſo. The converſation was indeed too remarkable + 


London, you will remember that I mentio 155 to you what had paſſed on 
this ſubject, as I was much ſtruck with this, Mecdote. But what aſcertains 
my recollection of it beyond doubt, is, that being accuſtomed to keep a 
journal of what paſſed when I was at London, which I wrote out every 
evening, I find the particulars of the above information, juſt as J have now 
given them, diſtinctly marked; and am thence enabled to fix this converſa- 
tion to have paſſed on Friday, the 22d of April, 1763. 

« ] remember alſo diſtinctly, (though I have not for this the authority 
of my journal, ) that the converſation going on concerning Mr. Pope, I took 
notice of a report which had been ſometimes propagated that he did not 


underſtand Greek. Lord Bathurſt ſaid to me, that he knew that to be falſe ; 


for that part of the Iliad was tranſlated by Mr. Pope in his houſe in the 
country; and that in the mornings, when they aſſembled at breakfaſt, Mr. 
Pope uſed frequently to repeat, with great rapture, the Greek lines which 
he had been tranſlating, and then to — them his verſion of them, and to 
compare them together. 5 

« Tf theſe circumſtances can be of any uſe to Dr. Johnſon, you have 
my full liberty to give them to him. I beg you will, at the fame time, 
preſent to him my moſt reſpectful compliments, with beſt wiſhes for his 
ſucceſs and fame in all his literary undertakings. I am, with great reſpect, 
my deareſt Sir, | 


« Your moſt affectionate 
« And obliged humble ſervant, 


= Broughton-Park, | Hucn BLAIR.“ 
Sept. 21, 1779. | 


Johxsox. © Depend upon it, Sir, this is too ſtrongly ſtated. Pope may 
have had from Bolingbroke the philoſophick ſtamina of his Eſſay: and 
admitting this to be true, Lord Bathurſt did not intentionally falſify. But 
the thing 1s not true in the latitude that Blair ſeems to imagine; we are 


 fure that the poetical imagery, which makes a great part of the poem, was 


' Pope's own:X It is amazing, Sir, what deviations there are from preciſe 


truth, in the account lch is given of almoſt every thing. I told Mrs. 
Thrale, You have ſo little anxiety about truth, that you never tax your 
memory with the exact thing. "vw what is the uſe of the memory to truth, 
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if one is careleſs of exactneſs? Lord Hailes's © Annals of Scotland are 1759. 
very exact; but they contain mere dry particulars. They are to be conſidered E. 70. 
as a Dictionary. You know ſuch things are there; and may be looked at 
when you pleaſe. Robertſon paints; but the misfortune is, you are ſure he 
does not know the people whom he paints: ſo you cannot ſuppoſe a likeneſs. 
Characters ſhould never be given by an hiſtorian unleſs he knew the people, * ol 7 7. 
whom he deſcribes, or copies from thoſe who knew them.“ het lu. : 

BosWELL, “ Why, Sir, do people play this trick which I obſerve now, 6 be 4+ 

| when I look at your grate, putting the ſhovel againſt it to make the fire 
burn?“ JoansoNn. © They play the trick, but it does not make the fire 
burn. There is a better (ſetting the poker perpendicularly up at right angles 
with the grate). In days of ſuperſtition they thought, as it made a croſs with 
the bars, it would drive away the witch.“ 

BosweLL. “ By aſſociating with you, Sir, I am ch getting an acceſſion 
of wiſdom. But perhaps a man, after knowing his own character - the limited 
ſtrength of his own mind, ſhould not be deſirous of having tos much wiſdom, 
conſidering, quid valeant humeri, how little he can carry.” JoRNSOx. & Kir, 
be as wiſe as you can; let a man be aliis lætus, ſapiens ſibi: 


Though pleas d to ſee the dolphins play, 
I mind my compaſs and my way. 


You may be wiſe in your ſtudy in the morning, and gay in company at a 
tavern in the evening. Every man is to take care of his own wiſdom and his 
| own virtue, without minding too much what others think.” | 
He faid, © Dodfley firſt mentioned to me the ſcheme of an Engliſh 
Dictionary; but I had long thought of it.” BosweLL. © You did not know 
what you was undertaking.” Joanson. © Yes, Sir, I knew very well what 
I was undertaking—and very well how to do it—and have done it very well.” 
BoswELL. ©& An excellent climax ! and it has availed you. In your Preface 
you fay, © What would it avail me in this gloom of folitude?? You have « 
been agreeably miſtaken.” | 
In his Life of Milton he obſerves, © I cannot but ak a kind of ut 
Perhaps unconſciouſly, paid to this great man by his biographers: every houſe 
in which he reſided is hiſtorically mentioned, as if it were an injury to neglect 
naming any place that he honoured by his preſence.” I had, before I read 
this obſervation, been deſirous of ſhewing that reſpect to Johnſon, by various 
inquiries, F inding him this evening in a very good humour, I prevailed on 
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1779 him to give me an exact liſt of his places of reſidence, ſince he entered the 
"7 metropolis as an authour, which 1 ſubjoin in a note 7. 
I mentioned to him a diſpute between a friend of mine and his hay, con- 


Conn mn 
Etat. 70. 


ſo bad in the huſband, as in the wife. Johx SON. * Your friend was in the 
between a man and his wife, a huſband's infidelity 1s nothing. They are 
Wiſe married women don't trouble themſelves about infidelity in their huſ- 


6 "4 offence of infidelity in a man and: that of his wife.“ Jonxsox. c. The 
difference is boundleſs. The man impoſes no baſtards upon his wife.“ 
4 Here it. may be queſtioned whether Johnſon was entirely i in the right. J ſup- 


1 * independent of moral obligation, infidelity is by no means a light offenct᷑ in a 
ON .,/- * huſband; becauſe it muſt hurt a delicate attachment, in which a. mutual. con- 

ſtancy i is implied, with ſuch refined ſentiments as Maſſinger has exhibited in 
15 {leh Ichis play of « The Picture.“ Johnſon. probably at another time would have 


. —_ Ws fe ge — Praia PILE DSTI Er 


z;2dmitted this o inion. * And let it be kept in remembrance, that. he was. 


+3 7 * md ES 3 A On, 


= careful not to give any encouragement to irregular conduct. A. 
In * gentleman, not adverting to the diſtinction made by him upon this ſub-. 
get, ſuppoſed a caſe of ſingular perverſeneſs in a wife; and heedleſsly 
* 1d, „ That then he thought a. huſband: "might. « do as he e with. a. 


7 1. A as, of Catherine-teet Strand. Is 
2. Greenwich. F 
3. Woodſtock- ſtreet, near Hanover - quare. 
4. Caſtle- ſtreet, Cayendiſh-ſquare.. | 
5. Strand. RN 14 
6. Boſwell- court. | f a 15 
FT. Strand, again. 5 5 
8. Bow. ſtreet. e 
Lins — 5 9. Holborn, | p 
20 4 10. Fetter. lane. f 
7. Holborn, again. 
3 Gough-ſquare.. 
13. Staple Inn. 
34. Gray's Inn. | 
15. Inner Temple-lane, No. 1 10 
16. Johnſon's-court, No, 7. 
17. Bolt- court, No. 8. 


ale 


cerning conjugal infidelity, which my friend had maintained was by no means 
right, Sir. Between a man and his Maker it is a different queſtion; but 
connected by children, by fortune, by ſerious conſiderations of community. : 


bands.“ BoswELL. © To be ſure there B a great difference between the 


poſe it will not be controverted that the difference in the degree of criminality 
by” 10 * is very great, on account of conſequences: but ſtill it may be maintained, that, 


U 
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fafe conſcience.” Joaxson. © Nay, Sir, this is wild indeed (ſmiling); you 1779. 
muſt conſider that fornication is a crime in a ſingle man; and you cannot Far. 70. 
have more liberty by being married.” 

He this evening expreſſed himfelf ſtrongly againſt the the Roman Catholicks ; ; | | | 
obſerving, © In every thing in which they differ from us ; they | are wrong. „ A, 
He was even againſt the invocation of Pa b in — he was in the humour As His f 
green. e Oſ-—s * 
Having regret Im that T had EU 2 i Shes reck, as is as is too generally 
the caſe in Scotland, that J had for a long time hardly applied at all to the 
ſtudy of that noble language, and that I was deſirous of being told by him 
what method to follow; he recommended to me. as eaſy helps, Sylvanus's 
mn F irſt Book of the Iliad;” Dawſon's * Lexicon to the Greek New Teſta- 
ment; and © Heſiod,“ with Pęſoris Lexicon at the end of it. 

On Tueſday, October 12, I dined with him at Mr. Ramſay's, with Lord 
Newhaven, . and ſome other company, none of whom I recolle&, but a 
| beautiful Miſs Graham, a relation of his Lordſhip's, who aſked Dr. Johnſon to 
hob or nob with her. He was flattered by ſuch pleaſing attention, and politely 
told her, he never drank. wine; but if ſhe would drink a glaſs of water, he 
was much at her ſervice. She accepted. „ Oho, Sir! (faid Lord Newhaven) 
you are caught.” JohxsOoN. © Nay, I do not fee how I am caught; but if I 


—̃ — 


am caught I don't want to get free again. If I am caught, I hope to he 
kept,” Then when the two glaſſes of water were brought, ang placidly to to 
the young lady, Madam, let us reciprocate.” 4. be ae, fo a7 / 
Lord Newhaven and Johnſon carried on an argument for ſome time, con- 
cerning the Middleſex election. Johnſon ſaid, © Parliament may be conſidered 
as bound by law, as a man is bound where there is nobody to tie the knot. 
As it is clear that the Houſe of Commons may expel, and expel again and 
again, why not allow of the power to incapacitate for that parliament, rather 
than have a perpetual conteſt kept up between parliament and the people.“ 
Lord Newhaven took the oppoſite ſide, but reſpectfully ſaid, “J ſpeak with 
great deference to you, Dr. Johnſon; I ſpeak to be inſtructed.” This had 
its full effect upon my friend. He bowed his head almoſt as low as the table, 
to a complimenting nobleman; and called out, « My Lord, my Lord, I do 
not defire all this ceremony; let us tell our minds. to one another quietly.” 
After the debate was over, he faid, © I have got lights on the ſubject to- 75 
which I had not before.“ This was a great deal from him, 2 
had written a pamphlet upon 1 70 * — vue 
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1979. He obſerved, The Houſe of Commons was originally not a privilege of 
Why the people, but a check for the Crown on the Houſe of Lords. I remember 
Etat. 70. * 
Henry the Eighth, wanted them to do ſomething; they heſitated in the 
morning, but did it in the afternoon, He told them, * It is well you did, or 
half your heads ſhould have been upon Temple-bar.“ But the Houſe of 


Commons is now no longer under the power of the crown, and therefore 
mult be bribed.” E acidcd, 1 — — no, deli 2 in t 1 of of public Kk. 0 
affairs.” AN e Sie # Ys FT ri /r ago EA, 


Of his Ellow-collegian; the colobrared - Mr, © Mr, 8 Whitefield d, he faid, 
« Whitefield never drew as much attention as a mountebank does; he did 
not draw attention by doing better than others, but by doing what was ſtrange, | 
Were Aſtley to preach a ſermon ſtanding upon his head on a horſe's back, he 
would collect a multitude to hear him; but no wiſe man would ſay he had 
made a better ſermon for that. I never treated Whitefield's miniſtry with 
© contempt; I believe he did good. He had devoted himſelf to the lower 
* 4, claſſes of mankind, and among them he was of uſe. But when familiarity 
and noiſe claim the praiſe que to knowledge, art, and ele egance, WE m ſt beat / 
e „ ſuch pretenſions.“ © a ll ee LICL 5 ee. 50 of 
pes What I have preſerved of his converſation during the remainder of my ſtay Fed 
: A in London at this time, is only what follows: I told him that when I objected tui, 
to keeping company with a notorious infidel, a celebrated friend of our's ſaid/ | 
& 4 to me, © I do not think that men who live laxly in the world, as you and . * 
5, I do, can with propriety aſſume ſuch an authority, Dr. Johnſon may, who is - 9? 
| uniformly exemplary in his conduct. But it is not very conſiſtent to ſhun an 
J infidel to-day, and get drunk to-morrow,” Johns. ( Nay, Sir, this is ſad 
v 4 8 | ' 
reaſoning. Becauſe a man cannot be right in all things, is he to be right in 
nothing? Becauſe a man ſometimes gets drunk, is he therefore to iteal? 
* This doctrine would very ſoon bring a man to the gallows, | / Shy 
Bp #2 yy e After all, however, it is a difficult queſtion how far fincere Chriſtians 7 
| ſhould aſſociate with the avowed enemies of religion; for in \ the firſt place, „ 72 
almoſt eve man's mind may be more or leſs © corrupted by evil communi- 2 


; {ſecondly, the world may very naturally ſuppoſe that they are not 50 þ 
\ \. 


8 / 972 — | really in earneſt in religion, who can eaſily bear its opponents3 and thirdly, if 7. oy 
u the protane find themſelves quite well received by the e pious, one of the {#7 
TOS) 9 Ep checks d upon an open declaration of their infidelity, and one of the probable 

. | chances of obliging them ouſly to reflec; which their being ſhunned would 
do, is removed. 22 
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He, L,know not why, ſhewed upon all occaſions an averſiofl to go to 177. 
Ireland, Where I propoſed to him that we ſhould make a tour. JonNSom. Etat. 70 


« It is the laſt place where I ſhould wiſh to travel.” BoswzEL I. Should 

you not like to ſee Dublin, Sir?” TJonnson. * No, Sir, Dublin is only a 

worſe capital.” BosweLL. Is not the Giant' s-Cauſeway worth ſeeing?” 

We up « Worth ſeeing, yes; but not worth going to ſee,” 

'Of an acquaintance of .ours, whoſe manners and every thing 1 him, 
| } " oh expenſive, were coarſe, he ſaid, “ Sir, you ſee in him vulgar proſperity.” 


A foreign miniſter of no very high talents, who had been in his company 
for a conſiderable time quite overlooked, happened luckily to mention that he 
had read ſome of his Rambler” in Italian, and admired it much. This 

pleaſed him greatly; he obſerved, that the title had been tranſlated, 77 Genio 
N nm though I have been told it was rendered more ludicrouſly, I Vaga- 
- bondo; and finding that this miniſter gave ſuch a proof of his taſte, he was 
all attention to him, and on the firſt remark which he made, however ſimple, 
exclaimed, * The Ambaſſadour ſays well—His Excellency obſerves 
And then he expanded and enriched the little that had been ſaid in fo ſtrong 
a manner, that it appeared ſomething of conſequence. This was exceedingly 
entertaining to the company who were preſent, and many a time afterwards 
it furniſhed a pleaſant topick of merriment : © The Ambaſſadour ſays well,” 
became a laughable term of appla when no mi hty, matter had been 


. expreſſed. Har © 4 n U | 
I left London on Monday, October 18, and*acc hal cath Stuart 


to Cheſter, whos his 3 was to lye for ſome time. 


Mr. BosWELL to Dr. 1 


© My DEAR SIR, Ws | Cheſter, 22 Oftober, 1779» 


« IT was not till one o clock on Monday morning, that Colonel 
Stuart and J left London; for we choſe to bid a cordial adieu to Lord 
Mountſtuart, who was to ſet out on that day on his embaſſy to Turin, We 
drove on excellently, and reached Lichfield in good time enough that night. 


would not put up at the Three Crowns, ſo that I did not ſee our hoſt, 
Wilkins. We found at the George as good accommodation as we could 
wiſh to have, and I fully enjoyed the comfortable thought that I was in 
Lichfield again. Next morning it rained very hard; and as I had much 
to do in a little tune, 1 ordered a poſt-chaiſe, and between eight and 
Yor. II. R r nine 


The Colonel had heard fo preferable a character of the George, that he- "mY 


4 
_ 
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1779- nine - allied forth to make a round of viſits. I firſt went to Mr. Green, 
1 hoping to have had him to accompany me to all my other friends, but 
he was engaged to attend the Biſhop of Sodor and Man, who was then; 
hing at Lichfield very ill of the gout. Having taken a haſty glance at the 
additions to Green's muſeum, from which it was not eaſy to break away, I 
5 next went to the Friery, where I at firſt occaſioned ſome tumult in the ladies, 
w)uho were not prepared to receive company ſo early: but my name, which has 
dy wonderful felicity come to be fo cloſely aſſociated with yours, ſoon made all 

eaſy; and Mrs. Cobb and. Miſs Adye re- aſſumed their ſeats at the breakfaſt- 
= table, which they had quitted with ſome precipitation. They received me with 

the kindneſs of old acquaintance; and after we had joined in a cordial chorus to 

Jour praiſe, Mrs. Cobb gave me the high ſatisfaction of hearing that you ſaid, , 
f F © Boſwell is a man who I believe never left a houſe without leaving a wiſh for 
bis return.” And ſhe afterwards added, that ſhe bid you tell me, that if 
ever I came to Lichfield, ſhe hoped I would take a bed at the Friery. From 
1 3 I drove to Peter Garrick's, where I alſo found a very flattering wel- 
8 come. He appeared to me to enjoy his uſual cheerfulneſs; and he very. 
1 5. kindly aſked me to come when J could, and paſs a week with him. From 

„ ” Mr. Garrick's I went to the Palace, to wait on Mr. Seward. I was firſt enter 
tained by his lady and daughter, he himſelf being in bed with a cold, 
; according- to his. valetudinary- cuſtom. But he deſired. to ſee me; and 1 

found him dreſt in his black gown, with a white flannel night-gown above it; 
fr ſo that he looked like a Dominican friar. He was good-humoured and 

J Le walk polite ;- and under his roof too my reception was very pleaſing. I then pro- 

ceeded to Stowhill, and firſt paid my reſpects to Mrs. Gaſtrell, whoſe con- 
a verſation I was not willing to quit. But my ſand-glaſs was now beginning to run 
"AN nl) low, as I could not treſpaſs too long on the Colonel's kindneſs, who obligingly 
Auen for me; ſo 1 haſtened to Mrs. Aſton's, whom I found much better than 
hot- J feared T ſhould; and there I met a brother-in-law of theſe ladies, who talked 
INTE li, much of you, and very well too, as it appeared to me. It then only remained 
4 to viſit Mrs. Lucy Porter, which I did, I really believe, wth:ſincere- ſatiſ- 
faction on both ſides. Fam ſure I was glad to ſee her again; and, as I 
„take her to be very honeſt, I truſt ſhe was glad to ſee me again; for ſhe. 
oo preſſed herſelf fo, that I could not doubt of her being in earneſt. What 
a Seat key-ſtone of kindneſs, my dear Sir, was you that morning! for we 
4 all held together by our common attachment to you; I. cannot ſay that 
„ Al ever paſſed two hours with more ſelf-complacency than I did thoſe two at 
4» Eichfield, Let me not entertain any ſuſpicion- that this is idle vanity. Will 


not 
2 4 


s CT 
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not you confirm me in my perſuaſion, that he who finds himſelf regarded 
has juſt reaſon to be happy? 
« We got to Cheſter about midnight on Tueſday ; and here again I am in 
a ſtate of much enjoyment. Colonel Stuart and his officers treat me with all 
the civility I could wiſh; and I play my part admirably. Lætus aliis, ſapiens 
fibi, the claſſical ſentence which you, I imagine, invented the other day, is 


exemplified in my preſent exiſtence. The Biſhop, to whom I had the honour 
to be known ſeveral years ago, ſhews me much attention; and I am edified by 
his converſation. I muſt not omit to tell you, that his Lordſhip admires, 


very highly, your Prefaces to the Poets. I am daily obtaining an extenſion 
of agreeable acquaintance, ſo that I am kept in animated variety; and the 
ſtudy of the place itſelf, by the aſſiſtance of books, and of the Biſhop, is 


ſufficient occupation. Cheſter pleaſes my fancy more than any town 1 ever 


ſaw. But J will not enter upon it at all in this letter. 

« How long I ſhall ſtay here, I cannot yet ſay. I told a very cleafing young 
lady, niece to one of the Prebendaries, at whoſe houſe 1 ſaw her, © I have 
come to Cheſter, Madam, I cannot tell how ; and far leſs can I tell how I 


am to get away from it.” Do not think me too juvenile. I beg it of you, 


my dear Sir, to favour me with a letter while I am here, and add to the 
happineſs of a happy friend, who is ever, with affectionate veneration, 
« Moſt ſincerely yours, 8 
0 JAMES BosWELL. 


ce If you ao 1 not write drecth, ſo as to catch me here, I ſhall be diſ- 
appointed. Two lines from you will keep my lamp burning bright.“ 


To JAMES BoswELL, EVA. 
cc D EAR SIR, 99 5 
« WHY ſhould you importune me ſo earneſtly to write? Of what 
importance can it be to hear of diſtant friends, to a man who finds himſelf 
welcome wherever he goes, and makes new friends faſter than he can want 
them? If, to the delight of ſuch univerſal kindneſs of reception, any thing 
can be added by knowing that you retain my good-will, you may indulge 


yourſelf in the full enjoyment of that ſmall addition. 
« J am glad that you made the round of Lichfield with ſo much ſuccels : 


the oftener you are ſeen, the more you will be liked. It was pleaſing to me 
R r 2 to 


2 
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r779- to read that Mrs. Aſton was ſo vel; and that 1 Poner was ſo Slad to 
1 ſee you. 
cc In the place where you now are, there is mock to be 8 at you 
will eafily procure yourſelf ſkilful directors. But what will you do to keep 
% away the ack dog that worries you at home? If you would, in compliance 
Mr your father's advice, enquire into the. old tenures, and old charters of 
Scotland, you would certainly open to yourſelf many ſtriking ſcenes of the 
manners of the middle ages. The feudal ſyſtem, in a country half barbarous, 
+ is naturally productive G great anomalies in civil life. The knowledge of. 
e times is naturally growing leſs in all caſes not of publiek record; and the 
#- E paſt time of Scotland is fo unlike the preſent, that it is already difficult for a 
aac, Scotchman to image the œconomy of his grand-father. Do not be tardy, 
nor negligent; but gather up eagerly what can yet be found!. 
% Weghave, I think, once talked of another project, a Hiſtory of the late 
inſurrection in Scotland, with all its incidents. Many falſchoods are paſſing 
3 J, into uncontradicted hiſtory. Voltaire, who loved a OY ſtory, has told 
7 . E. Ae Hes of 22 what we could not find, to be true. 
b. Fou may make collections for either of theſe projects, or 4 for both, as op- 
pertunities occur, and digeſt your materials at leiſure. The great direction 
which. Burton has left to men difordered” like you, Be not ſolitary; be not 
b idle: which I would thus modify ; If you are idle, be not ſolitary; if vou. 
are ſolitary, be not idle. . 
enn letter for you, from 


4 ce Tour bamble fervant;. 
70 + Tl 8 . Sau. JokNsox.““ 


70 Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON.. 


© My bia Sin, © _ Cailifle, Nov. 7, 1779. 


THAT I ſhould i importune you to write to me at Cheſter, is not 
wonderful, when you conſider what an avidity I have for delight; and that 
the amor of e, le the amor nummi, increaſes. in proportion * the 


_ SS have a 3 acolletion made. 1 my Father, whieh, with ſome additions and illuſtrations 
\ Ws + of my own, I intend. to publiſh, I have ſome hereditary claim to be: an Antiquary; not only 
wy from my Father, but as being deſcended, by the mother's fide, of the able. and learned Sir 


John Skene, whoſe merit bids defiance .to. all the : attewpts which fave been made to leſſen his 
. | | 


quanti oy 
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quantity which we poſſeſs of it. Your letter, ſo full of polite kindneſs 


and maſterly counſel, came like a large treaſure upon me,, while already Fong 


glittering with riches. IL was quite enchanted ar Cheſter, ſo that J could 
with. difficulty quit it. But the enchantment was the reverſe of that of 
Circe; for ſo far was there from being any thing ſenſual in it, that I 
was all mind. I do not mean all reaſon only; for my fancy. was kept 
finely. in play. And why not?—If you pleaſe I will ſend you a copy, 
or an abridgement of my Cheſter journal, which is truly a log-book of felicity. 


« The Biſhop treated: me with a Kindneſs which was very. flattering. 


7 told him; that you regretted you had ſeen fo little of Cheſter. His Lordſhip 


bid me tell you, that he ſhould be glad to ſhew you more of it. I am proud 


to find the friendſhip with which you honour me is known in ſo many places. 


L. arrived here late laſt night. Our friend the Dean, has been gone from 
hence ſome months; but I am told at my: inn, that he is very populous . 


(popular): However, I. found Mr. Law, the Archdeacon, ſon to the Biſhop, 


and with him I have breakfaſted and dined very agreeably. I got acquainted. 


with him at the aſſizes here, about a year and a half ago; he is a man of 


great variety of knowledge, uncommon genius, and I believe, ſincere religion. 


I received the holy ſacrament in the cathedral in the morning, this being the 
firſt Sunday of the month; and was at prayers there in the evening. It is 
divinely cheering to me to think that there is a Cathedral ſo near Auchinleck ; 
and I now leave Old England. in, ſuch a ſtate of mind as I am thankful. to 


Gon for granting me. 
« The Bach dog that worries me at home I cannot but dread; yet as I have 


been for ſome time paſt in a military train, I truſt I ſhall 7epulſe him. To 
hear from you will animate. me-like the ſound of a.trumpet, I therefore hope 
that ſoon after my return to the Northern field, I ſhall receive a few lines 


from you. ; 


« Colonel Stuart did me the honour to eſcort me in his carriage to ſne-w 
me Liverpool, and from thence back again to Warrington, where we partedꝰ. 


In Juſtice to my valuable wife, I muſt inform you, that as I was ſo happy, 


ſhe would not be. ſo ſelfiſh. as to_wiſh me to return ſooner than buſineſs, 
abſolutely required my preſence. She made my clerk write to me a poſt or two 


after to the fame purpoſe, by commiſſion from her; and this day a kind. 
letter from her met me at the Poſt-Office here, acquainting me. that ſhe. and 


9 His regiment was afterwards ordered to Jamaica, where he zocompanied it, and almoſt 
loft his life by the climate, This impartial order I ſhould think a ſufficient refutation of the 


idle rumour that there was full ſomething behind the throne greater than the throne itſelf.“ 
2 | 
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3 1779- the little ones were well, and expreſſing all their wiſhes for my return home, 


Meat, 70. I am, more and more, my dear Sir, 
1 — cc Your affectionate 


„„ « And obliged humble ſervant, 
4 / 
i b e 5 | : LE — JAMES BosWELL.” 
5 4s 4 85 : 
„ To Hans BoSWEL I., The 


hon? Ve D EAR SIR, 
« YOUR laſt letter was not only kind but fond. But I wiſh you 


ö : to get rid of all intellectual exceſſes, and neither to exalt your pleaſures, nor 
5 aggravate your vexations, beyond their real and natural ſtate, Why ſhould 
you not be as happy at Edinburgh as at Cheſter, In culpa eſt animus, qui ſe 
non eſfugit uſquam. Pleaſe yourſelf with your wife and —— and ſtudies 
and practice. t cee Fl l, Gone de. e 
ce I have ſent a petition from on Ivey 1 Porter, ih which I leave it to your 90 77 
diſcretion whether it is proper to comply. Return me her letter, which 1 ol. 
have ſent that you may know the whole caſe, and not be ſeduced to any ber. 
ching that you may afterwards repent. Maſs Bury * you know to be 45 $ 
Mr. Garrick's niece. 25 
* If Dean Percy can be popular at Carliſle, he may be very happy. He _ 
21 has in his diſpoſal two livings, each equal, or almoſt equal in value to the * N 
. ax deanery.; he may take one himſelf, and give the other to his ſon. 2 is 
E. , 4 How near is the Cathedral to Auchinleck, that you are ſo much delighted 
„ Ce vVith it? It is, I ſuppoſe, at leaſt an hundred and fifty miles off. However, 
hoes if you are pleaſed, it is ſo far well. J£-- D A 4. S - e. . i, 
| 4 Let me kn h ah 
T4 2 Let me know what reception you have ve from your father, and the ſtate 
; of his health. Pleaſe him as much as you can, and add no pain to his laſt years. 
boat tr l « Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to tell you. I have neither 
ſeen nor heard of Langton. Beauclerk is juſt returned from Brighthelmſton, 
Iam told, much better. Mr. Thrale and his _— are ſtill there; and his 


Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, &c. I am, Sir, 


1 gef les e e Your humble ſervant, : 
72 gel, + 2 J 8 Nor. 13, 1779 | A Jounson.” 
fotr1 o hh * a 8 Requeſting r me to inquire concerning the — of a — who was then paying his 


Adres to _ Doxy. | 
| On 
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On November 22, and December 21, I wrote to him from Edinburgh, 
giving a very favourable report of the family of Miſs Doxy's lover ;—that 


after a good deal of inquiry I had diſcovered the ſiſter of Mr. Francis Stewart, 


one of his amanuenſes when writing his Dictionary; — that I had, as deſired 


by him, paid her a guinea for an old pocket-book of her brother's which he 


had retained; and that the good woman, who was in very moderate circum- 
| ſtances, but contented and placid, wondered at his ſcrupulous and liberal 
honeſty, and received the guinea: as if ſent her by Providence.—That I had 


repeatedly begged of him to keep his promiſe to ſend me his letter to Lord 


Cheſterfield, and that this memento, like Delenda eft Carthago, muſt be in every 
| letter that I ſhould write to him, till I had obtained my object. 


m 1780 the world was kept in impatience. for the completion of his 
« Lives of the Poets,” upon which co was employed ſo far as his indolence: 
allowed him to labour. 


I wrote to him on January-1, and March 13, ſending him my notes of 


Lord Marchmont's information concerning Pope ;—complaining that I had 


not heard from him for almoſt four months, though he was two letters in my 
debt ;—that I had ſuffered" again from melancholy ;—hoping that he had been 


in.ſo much better company, (the Poets,) that he had not time to think of 
his diſtant. friends; for if that were the caſe, I ſhould have ſome recompence 
for my uneaſineſs ;—that the ſtate of my affairs did not admit of my coming 
to London this year ;—and, begging he would return me Goldſmith's two 
poems, with his lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now ſuffered the greateſt” affliction to 
which a man is liable, and which Johnſon himſelf had felt in the moſt ſevere 


manner; Johnſon wrote to him in an admirable ſtrain of ſympathy and pious. 


conſolation. 


ct 
To Dr, LAWRENCE. 


* DAR Six, 


« AT a time when all your bien ought to ſhew their kindnefs, 
and with a character which ought to make all that know you your friends, 


you may wonder that you have yet heard nothing from me. 
E have been hindered by a vexatious and inceſſant cough, for which withia 

theſe ten days I have been bled once, faſted four or five times, taken Parte 
five times, and opiates, I think, ſix. This day it ſeems to remit. 


e The 
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ce The loſs, dear Sir, which you have lately ſuffered, I felt many years 
ago, and know therefore how much has been taken from you, and how little 
help can be had from conſolation. He that outlives a wife whom he has long 
loved, ſees himſelf disjoined from the only mind that has the ſame hopes, and 
fears, and intereſt; from the only companion with whom he has ſhared much 
good or evil; and with whom he could ſet his mind at liberty, t retrace the 
paſt, or anticipate the future. I he continuity of being is lacerated; the 
ſettled courſe of ſentiment and action is ſtopped; and liſe ſtands ſuſpended 


antl motionleſs, till it is driven by external cauſes into a ne- channel. But 


the time of ſuſpenſe is dreadful. 
Our firſt recourſe in this diſtreſsful ſolitude, is, perhaps for want of ha- 


:bitual piety, to a gloomy acquieſcence in neceſſity. Of two mortal beings, 


one muſt loſe the other; but ſurely there is a higher and a better comfort to 
be drawn from the conſideration of that Providence which watches over all, 


and a belief that the living and the dead are equally in the hands of Gov, who . 


will reunite thoſe whom he has ſeparated, or who ſees that it is beſt not to 


reunite them. Jam, dear.Sir, 
cc Your-moſt affectionate, 
ce And moſt humble ſervant, 


& Jan. 20, 1730s SAM. Jonunson.” 


To Jamzs B OSWELL, 2 


c DEAR 8 I Ry 
< WELL, I had reſolved to ſend you the Chofferficld letter ; but 1 
will write once again without it. Never impoſe taſks upon mortals. To 
require two things is the way to have them both undone. 

c For the . difficulties which you mention in your affairs I am forry ; ; but 
difficulty is now very general: it is not therefore leſs grievous, for there is 
leſs hope of help. I pretend not to give you advice, not knowing the ſtate 
of your affairs; and general counſels about prudence and frugality would 
do you little good. You are, however, in the right not to increaſe your 
own perplexity by a journey hither ; and 1 hope that by * at home 
you will pleaſe your father. 

« Poor dear Beauclerk—nec, ut fates dabis joca. His wit and his fol Ys 


his acuteneſs and maliciouſneſs, his merriment and reaſoning, are now over. 


Such another will not often be found among mankind. He directed himſelf 


to be buried by the ſide of his mother, an inſtance of tenderneſs which I 
| hardly 
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hardly expected. He has left his children to the care of Lady Di. and if 1780. 
ſhe dies, of Mr. Langton, and of Mr. Leiceſter, his relation, and a man of Etat, 51. 
good character.. His library has been offered to ſale to the Ruſſian ambaſſador. 

« Dr. Percy, notwithſtanding all the noiſe of the newſpapers, has had no 
literary loſã . Clothes and moveables were burnt to the value of about one 
hundred pounds; but his papers, and I think his books, were all preſer ved. 

Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from an apoplectical 
diſorder, and recovered, beyond the expectation of his phyſicians; he is now 
at Bath, that his mind may be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and Miſs are with him. 

e Having told you what has happened to your friends, let me ſay ſome- 

| thing to you of yourſelf. You are always complaining of melancholy, and 
I conclude from thoſe complaints that you are fond of it. No man talks of 
that which he is deſirous to conceal, and every man deſires to conceal that of 

which he is aſhamed. Do not pretend to deny it; manife/tum habemus furem; 
make it an invariable and obligatory law to yourſelf, never to mention your 
own mental diſeaſes; If you are never to ſpeak of them you will think on 
them but little, and if you think little of them, they will moleſt you rarely. 
When you talk of them, it 1s plain that you want either praiſe or pity; for 
Praiſe there 1 is no room, and pity will do you no good; therefore, from this 

hour ſpeak no more, think no more about them. 

* Your tranſaction with Mrs. Stuart gave me great ſatisfaction; I am 
much obliged to you for your attention. Do not loſe fight of her, your 

_ countenance may be of great credit, and of conſequence of great advantage 
to her. The memory of her brother is yet freſh in my mind; he was an 
ingenious and worthy man. 

ce Pleaſe to make my compliments to your lady, and to the young ladies. 

1 ſhould like to ſee them, pretty loves. I am dear Sir, | 
| ce Tours „ affectionately, 
„ April 8, 1780, Sau. JofgN SO.“ 


Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her huſband, the correſpondence E 
between Johnſon and her was carried on briſkly. I ſhall preſent my readers 
with one of her original letters to him at this time, which will amuſe them 
Probably more than thoſe well-written but ſtudied epiſtles which ſhe has inſerted 


2 By a fire in Northumberland-houſe, 2 he had an apartment, in which I have paſſed 
many an agreeable hour, | 


Vol. II. | oO in 
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1780. in 15 collection, becauſe it exhibits the eaſy vivacity of their literary inter- 
Tan 71, courſe, It is alſo of value as a key to Johnſon's anſwer, which ſhe has printed 
by itſelf, and of which I ſhall I — 


Mrs. THRALE 10 Dr. JOHNSON. 


| | - « T HAD a.very kind letter from you yeſterday, dear Sir, with a moſt 

| circumſtantial date. You took trouble with my circulating letter, Mr. 
Evans writes me word, and I thank you ſincerely for ſo doing: one might 
do miſchief elſe not being on the ſpot. 

_ «& Yeſterday's evening was paſſed at Mrs. Montagu” s: there was Mr. 
hg Melmoth; I do not like him though, nor he me; it was expected we ſhould 
| 5 have pleaſed each other; he is, however, juſt Tory enough to hate the Biſhop 

= of Peterborough for Whiggiſm, and Whig enough to. abhor = for - 
Lo — FP ot | Toryiſm. Are thee A el. yl wn l AL. Haw tc eie W 
bl - « Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; ſo he had a good afternoon gn t.) 
= ? 22 L {e444 This evening we ſpend at a concert. Poor Queeney's3 ſore eyes have ju Ju 
14 C MA "of * 11 releaſed her; ſhe had a long confinement, and could neither read nor write, 
— my maſter * treated her very good-naturedly with the viſits of a young 

* e 147 woman in this town, a taylor's daughter, who profeſſes muſick, and teaches 
J 1b 4 4 {ho ſo as to give ſix leſſons a day to ladies, at five and three-pence a leſſon. Maſs 2 po 
7 =, Burney ſays ſhe is a great performer; and I reſpect the wench for getting her 1 4 

living ſo prettily ; ſhe is very modeſt and pretty mannered, and not ſeventeen 
hey” years old. Of. u & L foams flog u al off l Your 

« You live in a fine whirl indeed, if I did not write regularly you. would 
; half forget me, and that would be very wrong, for I felt my regard for you in 

my face laſt night, when the criticiſms were going on. 

of This morning it was all connoifſeurſhip; we went to ſee ſome pictures 
” painted by a gentleman artiſt, Mr. Taylor, of this Place; my maſter makes 
one every where, and he has got a dawling companion to ride with him now. 
+#####+#* #*. He looks well enough, but I have no notion of health 
for a man whoſe mouth cannot be ſewed up. Burney and I and Queeney 
teize him every meal he eats, and Mr. Montagu is quite ſerious with 
him ; but what can one do? He will eat, I think, and if he does eat I KNOW 


3 A kind of nick-name given to . Thrale's eldeſt daughter, whoſe name bein 8 Eſiber, ſhe 
Wight be aſſimilated to a Queen. 


4 Mr. Thrale. 
he 
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he will not live; it makes me very unhappy, but I muſt bear it. Let me 


*% 

* 5 
* 

5 


I am, moſt ſincerely, dear Sir, 
2 our faithful ſervant, 
H, L. 85 


always have your friendſhip. 
% Bath, Friday, April 28. 


Dr. Jon so to Mrs. THRALE 


c PEARES T Map Au, 


« MR. THRALE never will live abſtinently, 
himſelf to live by rules. hs 
muſical girl. 


« Nothing is more common than mutual diſlike where mutual approbation 


Encourage, as you . the 


is particularly expected. There is often on both ſides a vigilance not over 


benevolent; and as attention is ſtrongly excited, ſo that nothing drops un- 
heeded, any difference in taſte or opinion, and ſome difference where there is 
no reſtraint, will cemmonly appear, it immediately generates diſlike. 

ce Never let criticiſms operate upon your .face or, your mind; it is very 
rarely that an authour is hurt by. his criticks. The. blaze of reputation cannot 
be blown out, but it often dies in the ſocket; a: very few names may be 


conſidered as perpetual lamps that ſhine unconſumed. From the authour of 


< Fitzoſborne's Letters' I cannot think myſelf in much danger, I met him 
only once about thirty years ago, and in ſome ſmall diſpute reduced him to 
whiſtle; having not ſeen him ſince, that is the laſt impreſſion. Poor Moore, 
the fabuliſt, was one of the company. 

« Mrs. Montagu's long ſtay, againſt her own inclination, is very con- 
venient. 
par pluribus ; converſing with her you may find variety in one. 


London, May 1, 1780.“ 


On the 2d of May I wrote to him, and requeſted that we might have 
another meeting ſomewhere in the North of * in the autumn of this 
year. 

From Mr. Langton I received ſoon after this time a letter, of which 1 
extract a paſſage, relative at once to Mr. Beauclerk and Dr. Johnſon. | 

« The melancholy information you have received concerning Mr. 
Beauclerk's death is true. Had his talents been directed in any ſufficient 
degree as they ought, I have always been ſtrongly of opinion that they were 
calculated to make an illuſtrious figure; and that opinion, as it had been in 


5 I have taken the liberty to leave out a few lines. 
88 2 


till he can perſuade 


You would, by your own confeſſion, want a companion: and e! iS 


part 
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1780. part formed upon Dr. Johnſon's judgement, receives more and more con- 
The 7. firmation by hearing, that fince his death, Dr. Johnſon has ſaid concerning 
them; a few evenings ago, he was at Mr. Veſey's, where Lord Althorpe, 
who was one of a numerous company there, addreſſed Dr. Johnſon on the 
ſubject of Mr. Beauclerk's death, ſaying, * Our CLus has had a great loſs 
ſince we met laſt.” He replied, © A loſs, that perhaps the whole nation could 
not repair! The Doctor then went on to ſpeak of his endowments, and 
particularly extolled the wonderful eaſe with which he uttered what was 
highly excellent. He faid, that no man ever was ſo free when he was going 
to fay a good thing, from a /cok that expreſſed that it was coming; or, when 

he had ſaid it, from a look that expreſſed that it had come. At Mr, Thrale's, 

ſome days before, when we were talking on the fame ſubject, he ſaid, 
referring to the ſame idea of his wonderful facility, © That Beauclerk's talents 

were thoſe which he had felt himſelf more diſpoſed to envy, than thoſe of any 


whom he had known.” 
« At the evening I have ſpoken of above, at Mr. Veſey' 85 you would have 


been much gratified, as it exhibited an inſtance of the high importance in 
wWlhich Dr. Johnſon's character is held, I think even beyond any I ever before 
i was witneſs to. The company conſiſted chiefly of ladies, among whom were 
the Ducheſs Dowager of Portland, the Ducheſs of Beaufort, whom ! ſuppoſe 
from her rank, I muſt name before her mother Mrs. Boſcawen, and her elder 
ſiſter Mrs. Lewſon, who was likewiſe there; Lady Lucan, Lady Clermont, 
and others of note both for their ſtation and underſtandings, Among the 
gentlemen were, Lord Althorpe, whom I have before named, Lord 
Macartney, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, Mr. Wraxal, whoſe book you 
have probably ſeen, © The Tour to the Northern Parts of Europe; a very 
agreeable ingenious man; Dr. Warren, Mr. Pepys, the Maſter in Chancery, 
whom I believe you know, and Dr. Barnard, the Provoft of Eton. As ſoon as 
Dr. Johnſon was come in and had taken a chair, the company began to collect 
round him tall they became not leſs than four if not five deep; thoſe behind 
„ ſtanding, and liſtening over the heads of thoſe that were ſitting near him. The 
eonverſation for n time was chiefly between Dr. Johnſon and the Provoſt of 
Eton, while the others contributed occaſionally their remarks, Without 
attempting to detail the particulars of the converſation, which perhaps if I 
did, I ſhould ſpin my account out to a tedious length, I thought, my dear 
Sir, this general account of the reſpe& with which our valued friend was 
attended . might be acceptable,” | 


- 


To 


© 
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To the Reverend Dr. FARMER. NE 
c 81 R, Ch | May 28, 1780. 

« I xnow your diſpoſition to ſecond any literary attempt, and 
therefore venture upon the liberty of entreating you to procure from College 
or Univerſity regiſters, all the dates, or other informations which they can 
ſupply relating to Ambroſe Philips, Broom, and Gray, who were all of Cam- 
bridge, and of whoſe lives I am to give ſuch accounts as I can gather. Be 
pleaſed to forgive this trouble from, Sir, 

| « Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« SAM. JOHNSON.” 


While Johnſon was thus engaged in preparing a delightful literary 
entertainment for the world, the tranquillity of the metropolis of Great- 
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Britain was unexpectedly diſturbed, by the moſt horrid ſeries of outrage that 
ever diſgraced a civilized country. A relaxation of ſome of the ſevere penal 


proviſions againſt our fellow ſubjects of the Catholick communion had been 


granted by the legiſlature, with an oppoſition. fo inconſiderable, that the 
genuine mildneſs of Chriſtianity, united with liberal policy, ſeemed to have 
become general in this iſland. But a dark and malignant ſpirit of perſecution 
ſoon ſhewed itſelf, in an unworthy petition for the repeal of the wiſe and 
humane ſtatute. That petition was brought forward by a mob, with the 


evident purpoſe of intimidation, and was juſtly rejected. But the attempt 


was accompanied and followed by fuch daring violence as is unexampled in 
hiſtory. Of this extraordinary tumult, Dr. Johnſon has given the following 
conciſe, lively, and juſt account in his © Letters to Mrs. Thrale *:” 

te On Friday, the good Proteſtants met in St. George's-Fields, at the 
fummons of Lord George Gordon, and magching to Weſtminfter, inſulted 
the Lords and Commons, who all bore it with great tameneſs. At night the 
outrages began by the demolition of the maſs-houſe by Lincoln's-Inn.“ 

« An exact journal of a week's defiance of government I cannot give you. 
On Monday, Mr. Strahan, who had been inſulted, ſpoke to Lord Mansfield, 
who had I think been inſulted too, of the licentiouſneſs of the populace ; and 
his Lordſhip treated it as a very light irregularity. On Tueſday night they 
pulled down F 0 s houſe, and burnt his goods in the ſtreet. T hey had 


* Vol, II. p. 143 et ſeg. I have ſelected paſſages from ſeyeral letters, without mentioning 


dates, 
gutted 
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gutted on Monday Sir George Savile's houſe, but the building was ſaved. 


* On Tueſday evening, leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to Newgate to 


town is now at quie 


demand their companions who had been ſeized demoliſhing the chapel. The 
keeper could not releaſe them but by the Mayor's permiſſion, which he went 
to aſk"; at his return he found all the priſoners releaſed, and Newgate in a 
blaze. They then went to Bloomſbury, and faſtened upan Lord Mansfield's 
houſe, which they pulled down; and as for his goods, they totally burnt them. 
They have ſince gone to Caen-wood, but a guard was there before them. 
They plundered ſome Papiſts, I think, and burnt a maſs-houſe in Moorfields 
the ſame night.“ 

« On Wedneſday I walked with Dr. Scot to look at Newgate, and found it 
in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. As I went by, the Proteſtants were 
plundering the Seſſions-houſe at the Old Bailey. There were not, I believe, 
a hundred; but they did their work at leiſure, in full ſecurity, without ſenti- 
nels, without trepidation, as men lawfully employed, in full day. Such is 
the cowardice of a commercial place. On Wedneſday they broke open the 
Fleet, and the King's-bench, and the Marſhalſea, and Wood - ſtreet Compter, 
and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and releaſed all the priſoners.“ 

« At night they ſet fire to the Fleet, and to the King s- bench, and I 
know not how many other places; ; and one might ſee the glare of conflagra- 
tion fill the ſky from many parts. The fight was dreadful. Some people 
were threatened : Mr. Strahan adviſed me to take care of myſelf. Such a 
time of terrour you have been happy in not ſeeing.” 

« The King faid in council, * That the 8 had not done their 


duty, but that he would do his own; and a proclamation was publiſhed, 
directing us to keep our ſervants within doors, as the peace was now to be 


Preſerved by force. The ſoldiers were ſent out to different parts, and the 
let. 992 


« The ſoldiers are ſtationed ſo as to be every where within call; there is 


no longer any body of rioters, and the individuals are haunted to their holes, 


and led to priſon; Lord George was laſt night ſent to the Tower. Mr. John 
Wilkes was this day 1 in my neighbourhood, to ſeize the publiſher” of a ſeditious 
paper.“ 

« Several chapels have been deſtroyed, and 3 inoffenſive Papiſts have 


been plundered ; but the high ſport was to burn the gaols. This was a good 
rabble trick. The debtors and the criminals were all ſet at liberty; but of 


the criminals, as has always happened, many are already re-taken ; and two 
4 pirates 
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pirates have ſurrendered chemſelves, and it is expected that they will be 
pardoned.“ 

« Government now acts again with its proper force; and we are all again 
under the protection of the King and the law. I thought that it would bg agree- 
able to you and my maſter to have my teſtimony to the publick ſecurity; 
and that you would ſleep more quietly when I told you that you are ſafe.” 

« There has, indeed, been an univerſal panick, from which the King was 


39 
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the firſt that recovered. Without the concurrence of his miniſters, or the 


aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, he put the ſoldiers in motion, and ſaved 

the town from calamities, ſuch as a rabble's government muſt naturally 
produce.“ | 

ht publick has eſcaped a very 15 calamity... The rioters attempted 
the Bank on Wedneſday night, but in no great number; and like other 

thieves, with no great reſolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party that drove 

them away. It is agreed, that if they had ſeized the Bank on Tueſday, at 


the height of the panick, when no reſiſtance had been prepared, they might 


have carried irrecoverably away whatever they had found. Jack who was 
always zealous for order and decency, declares, that if he be trufled with 
power, he will not leave a rioter alive. There is, however, now no longer 
any need of heroiſm or bloodſhed; no blue ribband is any longer worn.“ 
Such was the end of this miſerable ſedition, from which London was 
delivered by the magnanimity of the Sovereign himſelf. Whatever ſome may 


maintain, I am ſatisfied that there was no combination or plan, either domeſtick 


or foreign; but that the miſchief ſpread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, 
augmented by the quantities of fermented liquors, of which the. deluded 
populace poſſeſſed themſelves in the courſe of their depredations. 

I ſhould think myſelf very much to blame, did I here neglect to do juſtice 
to my eſteemed friend Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, who has long 
diſcharged a very important truſt with an uniform intrepid firmneſs, and. at 
the ſame time a tenderneſs and a liberal charity, which entitle him to be 
recorded with diſtinguiſhed honour. 

Upon this occaſion, from the timidity 4 negligence of magiſtracy on the 
dne hand, and the almoſt incredible exertions of the mob on the other, the 
firſt priſon. of this great country was laid open, and the priſoners ſet free; 
but that Mr. Akerman, whoſe houſe was burnt, would hape. Prevented all 
this, had proper aid been ſent to him in due time, there can be no 

doubt. 


Many 


NE 
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1780. Many years ago, a fire broke out in the brick part which was built as an 
addition to the old gaol of Newgate. The priſoners were in conſternation and 
tumult, calling out, We ſhall be burnt—we ſhall be burnt! down with 
the gatt—down with the gate! '” Mr. Akerman haſtened to them, ſhewed 
himſelf at the gate, and having, after ſome confuſed vociferation of © Hear 

| him—hear him!“ obtained a ſilent attention, he then calmly told them, that 
the gate muſt not go down; that they were under his care, and that they 
ſhould not be permitted to eſcape : but that he could aſſure them, they need 

not be afraid of being burnt, for that the fire was not in the priſon, properly 
ſo called, which was ſtrongly built with ſtone ; and that if they would engage 
to be quiet, he himſelf would come in to them, and conduct them to the 
further end of the building, and would not go out till they gave him leave. 

To this propoſal they agreed; upon which Mr. Akerman, having firſt made 
them fall back from the gate, went in, and with a determined reſolution 

125 ordered the outer turnkey upon no account to oben the gate, even though the 
; _ - priſoners (though he truſted they would not) ſhould break their word, and 
by force bring himſelf to order it. Never mind me, (ſaid he,) ſhould that 
happen.” The priſoners peaceably followed him, while he conducted them 
through paſſages, of which he had the keys, to the extremity. of the gaol, 
which was moſt diſtant from the fire. Having, by this very judicious conduct, 
fully ſatisfied them that there was no immediate riſk, if any at all, he then 
addreſſed them thus: © Gentlemen, you are now convinced that I told you 
true. I have no doubt that the engines will ſoon extinguiſh this fire: if they 
mould not, a ſufficient guard will come, and you ſhall all be taken out and 
lodged in the Compters. I aſſure you, upon my word and honour, that J 
8 have not a farthing inſured. I have left my houſe that I might take care of 
you. I will keep my promiſe, and ſtay with you, if you inſiſt upon it: 
but if you will allow me to go out and look after my family and property, 
I will be obliged to you.” Struck with his behaviour, they called out, 
ec Maſter Akerman, you have done bravely ; it was very kind in you: by 
all means go and take care of your own concerns.” He did ſo. accordingly, 
vhile they remained and were all preſerved. 
| Johnſon has been heard to relate the .ſubſtance of this ſtory with high 
praiſe, in which he was joined by Mr. Burke. My illuſtrious friend, ſpeak- 
ing of Mr. Akerman's kindneſs to his priſoners, pronounced this eulogy 
upon his character: — He who has long had conſtantly in his view the 


worſt of mankind, and 1s yet eminent for the . of his diſpoſition, 
3 | | mult 
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muſt have had it originally in a great degree, and e to cultivate it 1780. 


efully. Fu . 

very car y. * Etat. 71. * 43 

In the courſe of this month my brother David waited upon Dr. Johnſon, 1/47, 2 = 0 
with the following letter of introduction, which I had taken care ſhould be a Phe Lem e. 92 I 
| lying ready on his arrival in London, 1 Z r. 

To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 2 F 
ö 7 ; N ” 3 F a 2 8 

„ My DEAR SIR, | Edinburgh, April 29, 1780, ex 1 . = hs: by 


«© THIS will be delivered to you by my brother David, on his Jet a Carry os — 
return from Spain. You will be glad to ſee the man who vowed to fſtand > Ee de. RAS; 1 | 
by the old caſtle of Auchinleck, with heart, purſe, and ſword ;' that romantick fat of „ 4 | } 
family ſolemnity deviſed by me, of which you and I talked with con © © 07 oh” ng "i 
placency upon the ſpot. I truſt that twelve years of abſence have not leflened ” eats , K A 
his feudal attachment; and that you will Hind him ny of being introduced | 
to your acquaintance. | 1 
cc * I have the honour to be, with affectionate veneration, my dear Sir, , .. far , A il 

« Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, VVB!» uu eter; RI 


ce JAMES BOSWELL.” M. . 
| n | ; 5 Ee . | : ho | 2 ye > . : i 
Johnſon received him very politely, and has thus mentioned him in a n Py 2 — oo 
letter to Mrs. Thrale“: *I have had with me a brother of Boſwell's, a / F 
Spaniſh merchant *, whom the war has driven from his reſidence at Valencia; | ol if 
he is gone to ſee his friends, and will find Scotland but a ſorry place after Ga? feuds . ee 

appier climate. 7 
twelve years reſidence 1 in a happier c mate. He 1s a very agreeable man, and £7 FASO 4 . 1 
ſpeaks no Scotch, A / 


* 


To Dr. BEAT TIE, of ABERDEEN, 


*« II, JC 
« MORE years? than J have any 4 . to "ks have paſt ſince , EDS 

you and I ſaw one another; of this, however, there is no reaſon for making 
any reprehenſgry complaint, Sic fata ferunt. But methinks there might paſs 
ſome ſmall interchange of regard between us. If you ſay, that 1 ought to 


have written, I now write, and I write to tell you, that I have much 
kindneſs for 105 and Mrs. Beattie; and chat I with your health ane and 


7 Vol. II. p. PE Mrs. Piozzi has omitted the name, ſhe beſt knows why. 
5 Now ſettled in London, 
9 I had been five fears abſent from London. BAT TIE. 


Vol. II. . your 
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: 1780. your life long. Try change of air, and come a few degrees Southwards ; 
ﬀE a ſofter climate may do you both good; winter 1s coming on; and London 

wio.ill be warmer, and gayer, and buſier, and more fertile of amuſement _ 

Aberdeen. - 

« My health is better ; but that will be little in the balance, when I tell 

you that Mrs. Montagu has been very ill, and is I doubt now but weakly, 

. | Mr. Thrale has been very dangerouſly diſordered ; but 1s much better, and I 
hope will totally recover. He has withdrawn himſelf from buſineſs the whole 

ſummer. Sir Joſhua and his ſiſter are well; and Mr. Davies has had great 

ſucceſs as an authour', generated by the corruption of a bookſeller. More 

news I have not to tell you, and therefore you muſt be contented with 

hearing, what I know not whether you much io to "one" * that 1 


am, Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 


& Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet, ” | 8 AM. F O H N $ . 
Auguſt 255 1780. | 


To JAMES BosweLt, Eg. 


© DEAR SR, | 
« I FIND you have taken one of your fits of taciturnity, and have 
reſolved not to write till you are written to; it is but a peeviſh humour, but 
you ſhall have your way. 

8 | ] have fate at home in Bolt-court, all che ſummer, thinking to write 
| the Lives, and a great part of the time only thinking. Several of n 
however, are done, and I ſtill think to do the reſt. 

« Mr. Thrale and his family have, ſince his illneſs, paſſed their time firſt 
at Bath, and then at Brighthelmſton; but I have been at neither place. I 
would have gone to Lichfield, if I could have had time, and I might have 
as if I had been actiye; but I have n ed, and done little. 


Meaning his entertaining % Memoirs of David Garrick, Eſq.” of which Johnſon (as Davies 
informed me) wrote the firſt ſentence ; thus giving as it were, the key-note to®he performance. 
It is, indeed, very charaRteriſtical of its authour, beginning with a maxim, and proceeding to 
Huftrate.—** All excellence has a right to be recorded. I ſhall, therefore, think it ſuperfluous 
to apologiſe for writing the life of a man, who by an uncommon aſſemblage of private virtues, 
adorned the higheſt eminence in a publick profeſſion,” 

I wiſh he had omitted the ſuſpicion expreſſed here, though I "IO he meant nothing but 
jocularity ; ; for though he and I differed ſometimes in opinion, he well knew how much 1 loved 
and revered him. BEAT TIE. 

cc In 
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ce In the late Ab en Mr. Thrale's houſe and ſtock v were in great 1780. 
danger; the mob was pacified at their firſt invaſion, with about fifty pounds 2 
in drink and meat; and at their ſecond, were driven away by the ſoldiers. 7 2 
Mr. Strahan got a garriſon into his houſe, and maintained them a fortnight; 5 Je; 
he was fo frighted that he removed Part of his goods. Mrs. Williams took 
ſhelter. in the country, | 

« I know not whether I ſhall get a ramble this autumn; it is now about 
the time when we were travelling. I have, however, better health than I had 
*then, and hope you and I may yet ſhew ourſelves on ſome part of Europe, 
Aſia, or Africa*, In the mean time let us play no trick, but Keep each other's 


kindneſs by all means in our power. | 
« The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar, of Aberdeen, who has written and 


publiſhed a very ingenious book *, and who I think has a kindneſs for me, 
and will when he knows you have a kindneſs for you. 

I ſuppoſe your little ladies are grown tall; and your ſon is become a 
learned young man. I love them all, and I love your naughty lady, whom 
I never ſhall perſuade to love me. When the Lives are done, I ſhall ſend 
them to complete her collection, but muſt ſend them in paper, as for want 
of a pattern, I cannot bind them to fit the reſt. I am, Sir, | 

On « Yours moſt affectionately, 

cc London, Aug. 21, 1780, SAM. Jon NSON.,” 


T his year he wrote to a young clergyman in the country the following 
very excellent letter, which contains valuable advice to Divines in generals 


«© DE AR IT . 
« NOT many days ago Dr. Lawrence ſhewed me a letter, in which 
you make mention of me: I hope, therefore, you will not be diſpleaſed that I 
_ endeavour to preſerve your good- will by ſome obſervations which your letter 
ſuggeſted to me. | 
«* You are afraid of falling into 1 improprieties in the daily ſervice, 
by reading to an audience that requires no exactneſs. Your fear, I hope, 


3 Tt will, no Aesbe be remarked how he avoids thi - reheltivnr land of America, 'This 
puts me in mind of an anecdote, for which I am obliged to my wetthy ſocial friend, 
Governour Penn: * At one of Miſs E. Hervey's aſſemblies, Dr, Johnſon was following 
her up and down the room; upon which Lord Ahingdon obſerved to her. Your great friend is 
very fond of you, you can go no where without him.'—* Aye, (ſaid ſhe,) he would follow me 
to any part of the world.“ Then (ſaid the Earl,) aſk him to go vith you to America,” 

4 , Eſſays on the Hiſtory of Mankind.” | | 
Te 2 | __ ſecures 
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ſecures you from danger. They who contract abſurd habits are ſuch as have 
no fear. It is impoſſible to do the ſame thing very often, without ſome pecu- 
larity of manner: but that manner may be good or bad, and a little care 
will at leaſt preſerve it from being bad: to make it very good, there muſt, 


I think, be ſomething of natural or caſual felicity, which cannot be taught. 
« Your preſent method of making your ſermons ſeems very judicious, 


Few frequent preachers can be ſuppoſed. to have ſermons more their own than 


yours will be. Take care to regiſter, ſomewhere or other, the authours from: 


whom your ſeveral diſcourſes are borrowed ; and do not imagine that you 


ſhall always remember, even what perhaps you now think it impoſſible to forget. 

« My advice, however, is, - that. you attempt, from time to time, an 
original ſermon; and i in the labour of compoſition, do not burden.your mind 
with too much at once; do not exact from yourſelf, at one effort of excogi- 
tation, propriety of thought and elegance of expreſſion. Invent firſt, and 
then embelliſh. The production of ſomething, where nothing was. before, 


is an act of greater energy than the expanſion or decoration of the thing 
produced. Set down diligently your thoughts as they rife, in the firſt words 


that occur; and, when you have matter, you will eaſily give it form: nor, 
perhaps, will this method be always NF for, by habit, your thoughts 
and diction will flow together. 

« The compoſition of ſermons is not very difficult: the diviſions not only 
help the memory of the hearer, but direct the judgement of the writer; they 
ſupply ſources of invention, and keep every part in its proper place. 

« What J like leaſt in your letter is your account of the manners of your 
pariſh ; from which I gather, that it has been long neglected by the parſon. 
The Dean of Carliſle *, who was then a little rector in Northamptonſhire, 
told me, that it might be diſcerned whether or no there was a clergyman 
reſident in a pariſh, by the civil or ſavage manner of the people. Such a 
congregation as yours ſtands in much need of reformation ; and I would not 
have you think it impoſſible to reform them. A very ſavage pariſh was 
civiliſed by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among them to teach a petty 
ſchool. My learned friend Dr. Wheeler of Oxford, when he was a young 
man, had the care of a neighbouring pariſh for fifteen pounds a year, which 
he was never paid; but he counted it a convenience that it compelled him to 
make a ſermon weekly. One woman he could not bring to the communion ; 
and, when he reproved or exhorted her, ſhe only anſwered, that ſhe was no 
ſcholar; He was adviſed to ſet ſome good woman or man of the pariſh, a 


Dr. Percy, now Biſhop of Dromore. | 
little 
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little wiſer than herſelf, to- talk to. her in language level to her mind. Such 
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honeſt, I may call them holy artifices, muſt be practiſed by every clergy- y_ 


man; for all means muſt be tried by which ſouls may be faved. Talk to 
your people, however, as much as you can; and you will find, that the more 
frequently you converſe with them upon religious ſubjects, the more willingly 
they will attend, and the more ſubmiſſively they will learn. A clergyman's 
diligence always makes him venerable. I think I havg now only to ſay, that 


in. the momentous. work you have undertaken, I pray Gop to bleſs you. 1 


am, Sir, 55 
« Your moſt uind ſervant, THF. 
„ Bolt-court, * 30, I * : #4 ppt | 8 AM. Je OHNSON,” 


My next b to lin were of dates Auguſt 24, September 6, and: 
October 1, and from them I extract the following paſſages: 
My brother David and I find the long indulged fancy of our comfortable 
meeting again at Auchinleck, ſo well realiſed, that it in ſome degree con- 
firms the pleaſing hope of O! preclarum diem! in a future ſtate. 


« Þ beg that you may never again harbour a ſuſpicion of my indulging a 


peeviſh humour, or playing tricks; you will recolle&, that when I confeſſed 
to you, that when I had once been intentionally filent to try your regard, 
I gave you my word and honour that I ſhould not do ſo again. | 


« ] rejoice to hear of your goed ſtate of health; I pray Gop to continue 


it long. I have often ſaid, that I would willingly have ten years added to 
my life, to have ten taken from yours; I mean, that I would be ten years 
older, to have you ten years younger. But let me be thankful for the years 


during which. I have enjoyed your friendſhip, and pleaſe myſelf with the 
hopes of enjoying it many years to. come in this ſtate of being, truſting 


always, that in another ſtate, we ſhall meet never to be ſeparated. Of this 


we can form no notion; but the thought, though indiſtinct, is delightful, when 


the mind is calm and clear. 
« The riots in London were certainly barbie; 3 but you give me no 


account of your own ſituation, during the barbarous anarchy. A deſcription 


of it by DR. Jounson would be a great painting” ; you migh: write another 
© Londox, a Porn.” | 


« I am charmed with your oats affectionate nnen, © let us 


keep each other's kindneſs by all the means in our power; my revered 
Friend! how elevating is it to my mind, that I am found worthy to be a 


6 I had not then ſeen his Letters to Mrs. Thrale, 
4 companion 


— 
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1780. cuntiam to Dr. Samuel Johnſon! All that you have ſaid in grateful 
2 praiſe of Mr. Walmſley, I have long thought of you; but we are both Tories, 
which Has a very general influence upon our ſentiments. I hope that you 
1 44 Lbs Jorg will agree ta meet me at Vork, about the ehd of this month; or if you 
rr Mo anne tA will come to Carliſle, that would be better ſtill, in caſe the Dean be there. 
wy 2 L Pleaſe to conſider, that to keep each other's kindneſs, we ſhould every year 
1 © Ys have that free and intimate communication of mind which can be had only 
WK /4---- | hen we are together. We ſhould have both our fo 
| | 5 Ee the 4 —— 4 = g th our ſe lemn and our 8 8 
il WO e write now for the third time, to tell you that my deſire for our 
Ki 1 meeting this autumn, is much increaſed. I wrote to Squire Godfrey Boſville, 
. . [ke ae, my Yorkſhire Chief, that I ſhould, perhaps, pay him a viſit, as I was to 
| L on [he a Abe Se 7 2 - hold a conference with Dr. Johnſon, at York. I give you my word and 


. d © honour that I ſaid not a word of his eg you; but he wrote to me 
ll "PIP . as follows: 


4 er, e I „ I need not tell 1 you I ſhall be happy 10 0 you hers the latter end of 
Nil - Wea nt 5 for 1 4. 8 month, as you propoſe; and I ſhall likewiſe be in hopes that you will 
bi + Cher K 708 perſuade Dr. Johnſon to finiſh: the conference here. It will add to the favour 

1 fr be ah ton MEAD Y =p: of your own company, if you prevail upon ſuch an aſſociate, to aſſiſt your 
Wit 45 e _ /, 4 Q_ obſervations. I have often been entertained with his writings, and I once 

Fl, Lt belonged to a club of which he was a member, and I never ſpent an evening 
there, but I heard ſomething from him well worth remembering.” 

We have thus, my dear Sir, good comfortable quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of York, where you may be aſſured we ſhall be heartily welcome. 
I pray you then reſolve to ſet out; and let not the year 1780 be a blank in 
our ſocial calendar, and in that record of wiſdom and wit, which I keep 


with ſo much diligence, to your ae. and the inſtruction and delight of 
others. „„ | 


* 


Mr. Thrale had now another conteſt for the nes in 8 
of the borough of Southwark, and Johnſon kindly lent him his affiſtance, by 
_ wiiting advertiſements and letters for him. I ſhall inſert one, as a ſpecimen :* 


* To the worthy Euzorons E the Borough of SOUTHWARK, | 


« GznTLINEN, 


« ANR w Pailiament hl now called, I again ſolicit the honour of 
being elected for one of your repreſentatives, and ſolicit it with the greater 
3 | Confidence, 
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confidence, as I am not conſcious of having neglected my duty, or of having 1780. 
acted otherwiſe than as becomes the independent repreſentative of independent 55. 
conſtituents, ſuperiour to fear, hope, and expectation, who has no private 
purpoſes to promote, and whoſe proſperity is involved in the proſperity of 
his country. As my recovery from a very ſevere diſtemper is not yet perfect, 
J have declined to attend the Hall, and hope an omiſſion ſo neceſſary will 
not be harſhly cenſured, 
« T can only ſend my reſpectful wiſhes, that all your deliberations may 
tend to the happineſs of the kingdom, and the 1 nd the OTE I am, 
| Gentlemen, 0 
cc Your moſt Fithful and obedient e 


0 Southwark, Sept. 85 1228 CN HENRY Tunarr.“ 


"On his birth-day, Johnſon has this note, 1 am now . the 
| ſeventy-ſecond year of my life, with more ſtrength of body, and greater 
vigour of mind, than I think is common at that age.” But ſtill he complains 1 
of ſleepleſs nights and idle days, 8 or neglect A. reſolutions. RE 1 A 1 þ 
He thus pathetically expreſſes himſelf, © Surely I ſhall not ſpen oy, Nele 9 
life with — own 125 apprebadon eee Ae . . 2 cr || 1 
Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more than once, as one of Johnſon's 3 2 EL V PA | * 
Wunde friends, a deſerving but unfortunate man, being now oppreſſed by 3 24 fares «+ 1 
age and poverty, Johnſon ſolicited the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, to have I 44; 3 .. | il 
him admitted into the Charter-houſe. I take the liberty to inſert his Lord- . Ee . 
ſhip's anſwer, as I am eager to embrace every occaſion of augmenting the - 1 N eee. * | # 
reſpectable notion which ſhould ever be entertained of my illuſtrious friend: 225 7 3 . PT: ; 1 


2 1 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. CE 
ad 32 | ee OB ” London, OR. 24, 1780. 
« I nave this moment received 125 letter, dated the 19th, and 
returned from Bath. 
In the beginning of the ſummer I placed one in the Chartreux, without 


the ſanction of a recommendation fo diſtin, and fo authoritative as yours 
of Macbean; and I am afraid, that according to the eſtabliſhment of the 


Houſe, the opportunity of making the charity ſo good amends will not ſoon 
recur, But whenever a vacancy ſhall happen, if you'll fovour me with notice 


| | 7 Prayers and Meditations, p. 185, | 
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1980. of it, I will try to recommend him to the place, even though it mould not 
Etat. 71. 5 my turn to nominate. I am, Sir, with great ind NV 
e yg * Jour moſt faithful 
eee eee And obedient ſervant, 
8 3 « THURL OW.“ 


Ts James Bes vi U. 
ce Dran Sin, 


| « I am ſorry o write you a letter that will not pleaſe you, and 
. . yet it is at laſt what I reſolve to do. This year muſt paſs without an 
FTW. interview; the ſummer has been fooliſhly loſt, like many other of my 
| = N ſummers and winters. I hardly ſaw a green field, but ſtaid * in town to work, 

_ without working much. 

A hrale's loſs of health "A loſt * Fe: 08 he i is now going 
to Brighthelmſton, and expects me to go with him, and how long I ſhall 
ſtay I cannot tell. I do not much like the place, but yet I ſhall go, "and ſtay 
while my ſtay is defired. We muſt, therefore, content ourſelves with knowing 
what we know-as well as man can know the mind of man, that we love one 

Sy „other, and that we wiſh. each other's happineſs $ and thar the lapſe of a year 


. Lok d oy 5 4 2 N leſſen our mutual kindneſs. 


5 8 « 1 was pleaſed to be told that 1 accuſed Mrs. Boſwell unjuſtly, in 
. 6. 7 ſuppoſing that ſhe bears me ill-will. I love you ſo much, that I would be 


12 444 L i q e glad to love all that love you, and that you love; and 1 have love very ready 
| , for Mrs. Boſwell, if the thinks i it worthy of Aceptanice. - I who all the young 


C =” 4 
= 1 Aue 24 - ” J ladies and gentlemen are well. 
al. * {ha u. ll. I take a great liking to your brother. He tells me that his father 


4 4 4 1 received him kindly, but not fondly ; ; however, you ſeem to have lived well 

＋ 4 8 *þ 0 "enough a at Auchinleck, while _ ſtaid. Make mou father as happy as you 
5 can. 

72. « You lately told me of your ; honkks I can tell you in return, that my 

el OD has deen for more than a year paſt, better than it has been for many 

pal. years before. Perhaps it may pleaſe God to give us ſome time together 

22 we are Pw. 1 am, dear Sir, 


„ , Yours moſt alfe8ionarchy, 
Mer! * 17. . a W Gy 15 SAN. Jounson.” 


ME 


- Being 


— 
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Being diſappointed in my hopes of meeting Johnſon this year, fo that! 
could hear none of his admirable ſayin ngs, | ſhall compenſate for this want by 
inſerting a collection of them, for which I am indebted to my worthy friend 


Mr. Langton, whoſe kind communications have been ſeparately interwoven 


in many parts of this work. K very few articles of this collection were 


committed to writing by himſelf, he not having that habit; which he regrets, 


and which thoſe who know the numerous opportunities he had of gathering 
the rich fruits of Johy/onian wit and wiſdom, muſt ever regret. I however 
found, in converſations with him, that a good ſtore of Jobnſiniana was treaſured 
in his mind; and I compared it to Herculaneum, or ſome old Roman field, 

which, when dug, fully rewards the labour employed. The authenticity of 


9 
180. 


every article is unqueſtionable. For the expreſſion, I, who yrrote them down : 
in his 8 am partly a . n ee eee 4; eren 
eee. eee ue r 
« Theocritus is not deſerving of very high reſpect as a writer; as to the % — 
paſtoral part, Virgil is very evidently ſuperiour. He wrote when there had 4< | 


been a larger influx of knowledge 1 into the world than when Theocritus lived. 


: Theocritus does not abound in deſcription, though living in a beautiful 


country: the manners painted are coarſe and groſs. Virgil has much more 


deſcription, more ſentiment, more of Nature, and more of art. Some of 


the moſt excellent parts of Theocrituz are, where Caſtor and Pollux, going 
with the other Argonauts, land on the Bebrycian coaſt, and there fall into a 
diſpute with Amycus, the King of that country; which is as well conducted 
as Euripides could have done it; and the battle is well related. Afterwards 
they carry off a woman, whoſe two brothers come to recover her, and 
expoſtulate with Caſtor and Pollux on their injuſtice ; but they pay no regard 
to the brothers, and a battle enſues, where Caſtor and his brother are 


triumphant. Theocritus ſeems not to have ſeen that the brothers have the 


advantage 1 in their argument over his Argonaut heroes.— The Sicilian Goſlips* 
is a piece of merit.” oh 

& Callimachus is a writer of little elicellence.” The chief thing to be 
learned from him is his account of Rites and Mythology ; which, though 
deſirable to be known for the ſake of underſtanding other parts of ancient 
authours, is the leaſt pleaſing or valuable part of their writings.” 


« Mattaire's account of the Stephani is a heavy book. He ſeems to have 


been a puzzle-headed man, with a large ſhare of ſcholarſhip, but with little 


geometry or logick in his head, without method, and poſſeſſed of little genius. 


He wrote Latin verſes from time to time, and publiſhed a ſet in his old age, 
Vor. . Uu which 
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1780. | which he called * Senilia; in which he ſhews fo little learning or taſte in 

writing, as to make Carteret a dactyl. In matters of genealogy it ĩs neceſſary 

to give the bare names as they are; but in poetry, and in proſe of any 

elegan ce in the writing, they require to have inflection given to them.—H i 18 

book of the Dialects is a fad heap of confuſion; the only way to write on 

— them is to tabulate them with Notes, added at the bottom of che Page, and 

. „references.“ | | 

5 How « Tt may be cualtitncd, whether there is not ſome miſtake as to the 

| methods of employing the poor, ſeemingly on a ſuppoſition that there is a 
certain portion of work left undone for want of perſons to do it; but if that 
is otherwiſe, and all the materials we have are actually worked up, or all the 
manufactures we can uſe or diſpoſe of are already executed, then what is given 

(A to the poor, who are to be ſet at work, muſt be taken from ſome who now 
have it, as time muſt be taken for learning, according to Sir William Petty's 
obſervation; a certain part of thoſe very materials that, as it is, are properly 
worked up, muſt be ſpoiled by the unſkilfulneſs of novices. We may apply 
to well-meaning, but misjudging perſons in particular of this nature, what 
Giannone ſaid to a monk, who wanted what he called to convert him: © Ty 

ls þ „ fex ſanto ma Tu non ſex Fileſafo. lt is an unhappy circumſtance that one 
might give away five hundred pounds in a year to thoſe that — tune in the 
* trete and not do any good. 
er. There is nothing more likely to betray : a man into abſurdity than 
condeſcenſion ; when he ſeems to ſuppoſe his underſtanding too en for 
his company.” _ 

Having aſked Mr. Land if his father and mother had fs 5 their 
pictures, which he thought it right for each generation of a family to do, x | * 
being told they had oppoſed it, he ſaid, Sir, among the inſractuoſitie C of 
the human mind, I know not if it may nor, be one, that there is a ſuper- 

ſtitious reluctance to ſit for a picture.“ OAT GCE. ner lr eo 

« John Gilbert Cooper 0 that ſoon after the * tis Pl 

Dictionary, Garrick being aſked by Johnſon what people ſaid of it, told . 

him, that among other animadverſions, it was objected that he cited authori- 
p93 ties which were beneath the dignity of ſuch a work, and mentioned Richardſon. 
7 © Nay, (ſaid Johnſon, ) I have done worſe than that: I have cited thee, David.” 
„ Talking of expence, he obſerved, with what munificence a great mer- 
; {owl chant will ſpend his money, both from his having it at command, and from 
—— his enlar ged views by calculation of a good effect upon the whole. « Whereas 


— 
Etat. 71. 
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| THE LIFE OF DR JOHNSON. on. * 
(ſaid he) you will hardly ever find a country gentleman who is not a good 1780. 

deal diſconcerted at an unexpected occaſion for his being dee to ” out 2 

ten pounds,” | 

„When in good humour he would talk of his own wrieings with a won- 
derful frankneſs and candour, and would even criticiſe them with the cloſeſt 
ſeverity. One day, having read over one of his Ramblers, Mr. Langton | I x 
aſked him, how he liked that paper; he ſhook his head, and anſwered, Oe = 
© too wordy.” And at another time, when one was reading his tragedy of 

© Irene,” to a company at a houſe in the country, he left the room; and = 4 Wi 
| ſomebody having aſked him the reaſon of this, he replied, Sir, I thought it 55 LE 22 4 
had been better.” H= 7 LLL is e big fone Ges Fre Coen wo he rrp ON 1 


« Talking of a point of delicate ſcrupuloſity of moral conduct, he ſaid to a > 
Mr. Langton, Men of harder minds than ours will do many things from 4 — 4. — © os 
which you and.I would ſhrink ; yet, Sir, they will, perhaps, do more good * barks Fd „ Ge. i 
in life than we. But let us try to help one another. If there be a wrong pln” WOT. 1 "bf 3 1 
twiſt, it may be ſet right. It is not probable that two A ow can be mg VVV 
the ſame way.” ee len, ned b,.ds 1. e 
« Of the Preface to Capel's Shakſpeare, he it, $. 10 the man would have "MF 
come to me, I would have endeavoured to © endow his purpoſes with words ; 5 720 


for, as it is, © he doth gabble monftrouſly,” 

« He related, that he had once in a dream a conteſt of wit with ſome 
other perſon, and that he was very much mortified by imagining that his 
opponent had the better of him. Now (ſaid he) one may mark here the. 
effect of ſleep in weakening the power of reflection; for had not my judge- 
ment failed me, I ſhould have ſeen, that the wit of this ſuppoſed antagoniſt, 
by whoſe ſuperiority I felt myſelf depreſſed, was as much furniſhed by me, CH 
as that which I thought I had been uttering in my own character.” . bo Pe wy 

« One evening in company, an ingenious and learned gentleman read a : 
letter of compliment to him from one of the Profeſſors of a foreign Univerſity. 
Johnſon, in an irritable fit \Nhinking there was too much oſtentation, ſaid, 
] never receive any of theſe tributes of applauſe from abroad. One inſtance 
I recollect of a foreign publication, in which mention is made of J“ illuſtre 
Lockman.” 

« Of Sir Joſhua Reynolds he faid, £ Sir, I know no man who has paſſed 
through life with more obſervation than Reynolds.” 

« He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, in this Greek, our 


Sav1ouR's gracious expreſſion concerning the forgiveneſs of Mary Magdalen, 
Uu2 CH Tis. 
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17800 H rigie os Teowie Fe” Topevou £45 EpTviv, Thy faith hath ſayed | thee; go in ee 
2 peace. He faid, © the manner of this diſmiſſion is exceedingly affe affecting. As 
ee thus defined the difference between phyſical and moral truth; Vc 

PM ' Phyſical truth, is, when you tell a thing as it actually is. Moral truth, is, l- /*"* 
5 2 you tell a thing ſincerely and preciſely as it appears to you. I ſay ſuch. 
4 a one walked acroſs the ſtreet; if he really did ſo I told a phyſical truth, \, 4 
1 I thought ſo, though I ſhould have been miſtaken, I told a moral truth,” co ! bd 
Huggins, the tranſlator of Arioſto, and Mr. Thomas Warton, in the 2 * 
„ early part of his literary life, had a diſpute concerning that poet, of whom 5. Ga 7 
a. 555 i Mr. Warton, in his © Obſervations on Spencer's Fairy Queen, gave ſome- N 
r account, which Huggins attempted to anſwer with violence, and faid, © I will m— 
— militate no longer againſt his ze/cience.” Huggins was maſter of the ſubject, 22 
but wanted expreſſion. Mr. Warton's knowledge of it was then imperfect, 
but his manner lively and elegant. Johnſon ſaid, It appears to me, that 
Huggins has ball without powder, and Warton powder without ball.“ 5 
+] « Talking of the Farce of © High Life below Stairs,' he ſaid, Here is 
a Farce, which is really very diverting when you ſee it acted; and yet one 
wr By may read it, and not know that one has been reading any thing at all.” /«-++- / 3 7 
̃ « He uſed at one time to go occaſionally to the green- room of Prury-lane 2 . 
a T 
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= WT 8 = » ET] *heatre, where he was much regarded by the players, and was very eaſy and | 
3 95 pe rel, of — pon K ti tious with them. He had a very high opinion. of Mrs. Clive's comic Lf 
Ole © IR” powers, and converſed more with her than with any of them. He ſaid, 


Clive, Sir, is a good thing to fit by, ſhe always underſtands what you fay.” 
And ſhe ſaid of him, I 3 to ſit by Dr. Johnſon, he always entertains me.“ 
One night, when © The Recruiting Officer was acted, he ſaid to Mr. Holland, 
who had been expreſſing an apprehenſion that Dr. Johnſon would diſdain. 


, , the works of Farquhar; © No, Sir think. F —_ a man whoſe. writings 
5 1 0 have conſiderable merit.” 

2 5 « His friend Garrick was fo buſy. i in tis the drama, that they 
could not have ſo much intercourſe as Mr. Garrick uſed to profeſs an anxious 


„wih that there ſhould be. There might indeed be ſomething in the con- 
— temptuous ſeverity as to the merit of acting, which his old preceptor 
nouriſhed in himſelf, that would mortify Garrick after the great applauſe 
which he received from the audience. For though Johnſon. ſaid of him, 
Sir, a man who has a nation to admire him every night, may well be 
expected to be ſomewhat elated; yet he would treat theatrical matters with a 


ludicrous. 


22 
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ludicrous light. He mentioned one evening, I met David coming off i 1 
the ſtage, dreſt in a woman's riding-hood, when he acted in The Wonder; Era 71, 1 
1 came full upon him, and I believe he was not pleaſed.” | , 4 b 
« Once he aſked Tom Davies, whom he ſaw dreſt in a fine ſuit of coches 1 „ „ 408 
© And what art thou to-night? Tom anſwered, © The Thane of Roſs; „ 1 
» (which it will. be recolleCted is a very — character). O brave!“ FE 
ſaid Johnſon.” 1 
c Of Mr. Longley, at Rocheſter, a gentleman of very conſiderable learning, . e 4 6 
whom Dr. Johnſon met there, he ſaid, My heart warms towards him. 1 an., il þ 
J was ſurprized to find in him ſuch a nice acquaintance with the metre in the 2 fob Pp and Þ | | 


learned languages ; though I was ſomewhat mortified that I had it not fo 
much to myſelf, as I ſhould have thought.“. 

ce Talking of the minuteneſs with which people will record the fayings of 
eminent perſons, a ſtory was told, that when Pope was on a viſit to Spence 
at Oxford, as they looked from the window they ſaw a Gentleman Commoner, 
who was juſt come in from riding, amuſing himſelf with whipping at a poſt. ; 
hoy took occaſion to ſay, © That young gentleman ſeems to have little to . 2 4 Je 
do.“ Mr. Beauclerk obſerved, © Then, to be ſure, Spence turned round and * .. — ad 
wrote that down; and went on to ſay to Dr. Johnſon, © Pope, Sir, would 
have faid the ſame of you, if he had ſeen you diſtiling.* Joansov. © Sir, 


if Pope had told me of my diſtilling, I would 278 told him of his / F. 4 pen — 1 
grotto. . Hel l HE tha þ bali rei, A, ,. 3 2 
He would allow no ſettled indulgence of idleneſs upon principle, and 4 „, 
always repelled every attempt to urge cuenta for it. A friend one day ſug- 4 . 8 TY 
| geſted, that it was not wholeſome to ſtudy ſoon after Sa. une. . Fo, rt! 
Ah, Sir, don't give way to ſuch a fancy. At one time of my life I had. 4 | 1 


taken it into my head that it was not wholeſome to ſtud between breakfaſt S= 
5 7 1 IFTTOR eli * 


and dinner.” N 


= — 
wy * * 2 
— — 2 * Mn 


c Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Hs Johnſon, Pope 8 ** =” 1 a" 2 p 
Let modeſt Foſter If he will, excel „„ 8 bend #1," 
| ET i | 1 6 
© Ten metropolitans in preaching well :* „„ 4 bf Ze. | 
po . „ 
Then aſked the Doctor, Why did Pope ſay this? JonnsoN, © Sir, he Ee 22. — 5 
| hoped it would vex ſomebody.” «al = = e. fre forty a: 1 T ame C447 2 1 FI + 
Dr. Goldſmith, upon occaſion of Mrs. Lennox's bringing out a play, * eee Kehl. | 


laid to Dr. Johnſon at the CLus, that a perſon had adviſed him to go and hits 


i. Becauſe ſhe had attacked N in her book called Shakſpeare 
Illuſtrated.” 
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he will get your vote.“ 


% 


2 b THE LIFE OF DR., JOHNSON. 
Illuſtrated. * TonnsoN. © And did not you tell, him that he was a raſcal! | 


Tr GoLDsmiTa. © No, Sir, I did not. Perhaps he might not mean what he 


ſaid.“ JoRNSON. Nay, Sir, if he lied it is a different thing. Colman 
ſlily ſaid, (but it is believed Dr. Johnſon did not hear him,) Then the 


proper be e ſhould have been, — Sir, if you don't lie, you 2 
raſcal.” Cf A, gt Ui bo an (hate nih lf BL, Fe is 


e His en Br Topham Beauclerk was fo great, that when Beauclerk 


was labouring under that ſevere illneſs which at laſt occaſioned his death, 
Johnſon faid, (with a voice faultering with emotion,) © hs I would walk to 
the extent of the diameter of the earth to ſave Beauclerk. | 
One night at the CLus he produced a tranſlation of an Epitaph which 
Lord Elibank had written in Engliſh, for his Lady, and requeſted of Johnſon 
to turn into Latin for him. Having read Domina de North et Gray, he ſaid 
to Dyer, © You ſee, Sir, what barbariſms we are compelled to make uſe 
of, when modern titles are to be ſpecifically mentioned in Latin inſcriptions.” 
When he had read it once aloud, and there had beet a general approbation 
expreſſed by the company, he addreſſed himſelf to Mr. Dyer in particular, 
and ſaid, Sir, I beg to have your judgement, for I know your nicety.' 
Dyer then very properly deſired to read it over again; which, having done, 
he pointed out an incongruity in one of the ſentences. Johnſon immediately 
aſſented to the obſervation, and ſaid, Sir, this is owing to an alteration of a 
part of the ſentence, from the form in which I had firſt written it; and I 
believe, Sir, you may have remarked, that it is a very frequent cauſe of 
errour in compoſition, when one has made a partial change, without a due 
regard to the general ſtructure of the ſentence.” | 

_ « Johnſon was well acquainted with Mr. Doſſie, authour of a treatiſe on 
Agriculture; and faid of him, Sir, of the objects which the Society of 


Arts have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of bodies operating upon other 


bodies, he knows more than almoſt any man.“ Johnſon, in order to give 
Mr. Doſſie his vote to be a member of this Society, paid up an arrear which 
had run on for two years. On this occaſion he mentioned a circumſtance, as 
characteriſtick of the Scotch. © One of that nation, (faid he,) who had been 
a candidate, againſt whom I had voted, came up to me with a civil ſaluta- 
tion. Now, Sir, this is their way. An Engliſhman would have ſtomached 
it, and been ſulky, and never have taken further notice of you: but a 
Scotchman, Sir, though you vote nineteen times againſt him, will accoſt 
you with equal complaifance after each time, and the twentieth time, Sir, 
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1 alking on the ſubject of toleration, one day when ſome friends were 
with him in his ſtudy, he made his uſual remark, that the State has a right 
to regulate the religion of the people, who are the children of the State. 
A clergyman having readily acquieſced in this, Johnſon, who loved diſcuſſion, 
obſerved, © But, Sir, you muft go round to other States than our own. You 
do not know what a Bramin has to ſay for himſelf. In ſhort, Sir, I have 
got no farther than this. Every man has a right to utter what he thinks 
truth, and every other man. has a right to knock him down for it. OY? 
dom 1s the teſt,” | 

A man, he obſerved, ſhould begin to write fron; for, if he waits till 
his judgement | is matured, his inability, through want of practice to expreſs 


his conceptions,. will make the diſproportion ſo great between what he ſees, 


and what he can attain, that he will probably be diſcouraged from writing 
As a proof of the juſtneſs of this remark, we may inſtance what is 
related of the great Lord Granville; that after he had written his letter, giving 


at all. 


an account of the battle of Dettingen, he ſaid, Here is a letter, expreſſed 
in terms not good enough for a tallow-chandler to have uſed.” 


« Talking of a Court-martial that was ſitting upon a very momentous 


publick occaſion, he expreſſed much doubt of an enlightened deciſion ; and 


faid, that perhaps there was not a member of it, who in the whole courſe of 


his life, had ever ſpent an hour by himſelf. in balancing probabilities.” 

« Goldſmith one day brought to the CLus a printed Ode, which he, with 
others, had been hearing read by its authour in a publick room, at the rate 
of five ſhillings each for admiſſion. 
aloud, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, © Bolder words, and more timorous meaning, I 
think never were brought together.“ 

c Talking of Gray's Odes, he ſaid, They are forced plants, raiſed in a 
hot-bed ; and they are poor plants; they are but cucumbers after all.” A 


gentleman preſent, who had been running down Ode-writing in general, as a 


bad ſpecies of poetry, unluckily ſaid, © Had they been literally cucumbers, 
they had been Sener wings than, W af = 
a e 


« His diſtinction of the different 1 of attainment of learning was thus 


marked upon two occaſions. Of Queen Elizabeth he faid, © She had learn- 
ing enough to have given dignity to a Biſhop :* and of Mr. Thomas Davies 
he ſaid, © Sir, Davies has learning enough to give credit to a clergyman.” 


« He uſed to quote, with great warmth, the ſaying of Ariſtotle recorded 
by Diogenes Laertius; that there was the ſame difference between one learned. 


and unlearned, as between the living and the dead,” 5 —_ 
I (c 1 


One of the company having read it 


0 . pits (ſaid Johnſop, ) for 
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THE LIFE OF DR, JOHNSON. . 
« Tt is very remarkable, that he retained in his memory very flight and 
trivial, as well as important things. As an inſtance of this, it ſeems that an 


inferiour domeſtick of the Duke of Leeds had attempted to celebrate his 
Grace's marriage in ſuch homely rhymes as he could make; and this curious 


compoſition having been ſung to Dr. Johnſon he got it by heart, and 


uſed to repeat it in a very pleaſant manner. Two of the ſtanzas were 
theſe: - : | 


© When the Duke of Leeds ſhall married be 
© To a fine young lady of high quality, 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
© In his Grace of Leeds's good company. 


© She ſhall have all that's fine and fair, 
And the beſt of ſilk and ſattin ſhall wear '- 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 

And have a houſe in St. James's-ſquare.“ 


To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of Johnſon, repeating ſuch 


Humble attempts at poetry, had a very amuſing effect, He, however, 
. ſeriouſly obſerved of the laſt ſtanza, that it near] 4 comprized all the advan- 5 


hed, 975 ie, 


uh | Fages t that wealth can give. 
| 2 Za 


accoſted him thus: A, Monſieur, vous etudiez trop. C e eh . 


4 7 TOO 


e v. - he KI > N 


« An eminent foreigner, when he was 3 the Britiſn Muſeum, was 
very troubleſome with many abſurd inquiries. Now there, Sir, (ſaid he,) 
is the difference between an Engliſhman and a Frenchman. A Frenchman 
muſt be always talking, whether he knows any thing of the matter or not: 

1 Engliſhman is content to ſay nothing, when he has nothing to ſay.” 

« His unjuſt contempt for foreigners was, indeed, extreme. One evening, 
at Old Slaughter's coffee-houſe, when a number of them were talking loud 
about little matters, he ſaid, Does not this confirm old Meynell's obſerva- 
tion For any thing I ſee, foreigners are fools.” 

He faid, that once, when he had a violent tooth-ache, a Frenchman 


“Having ſpent an evening at Mr. Langton's, with the Reverend Dr. 
Parr, he was much pleaſed with the converſation of that learned gentleman ; 
and, after he was gone, ſaid to Mr. Langton, *« Sir, I am obliged to you for 


having aſked me this evening. Parr is a fair man. I do not know when 


I have had an occaſion of ſuch free controverſy, It is remarkable how much 


4 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
of a man's life may paſs without meeting with any inſtance of this kind of 
open diſcuſſion.” 


« We may fairly inſtitute a criticiſm between Shakſpeare and Corneille. as 


they both had, though in a different degree, the lights of a latter age. It is 
not ſo juſt between the Greek dramatick writers and Shakſpeare. It may be 
replied to what is ſaid by one of the remarkers on Shakſpeare, that though 
Darius's ſhade had preſcience, it does not neceſſarily follow that he had all 
paſt particulars revealed to him.” | 

« Spaniſh plays, being wildly and improbably farcical, would pleaſe 
children here, as children are entertained with ſtories full of prodigies; their 
experience not being ſufficient to cauſe them to be ſo readily ſtartled at 
deviations from the natural courſe of life. The machinery of the Pagans is 


unintereſting to us: when a Goddeſs appears in Homer or Virgil, we grow 
weary ; ſtill more ſo in the Grecian tragedies, as in that kind of compoſition 
a nearer approach to Nature is intended. Yet there are good reaſons for 
reading romances ; as the fertility of invention, the beauty of ſtyle, and 
expreſſion, the curioſity of ſeeing with what kind of performances the age 
and country in which they were written was delighted : for it is to be appre- 
| hended, that at the time when very wild improbable tales were well received, 
the people were in a barbarous ſtate, and ſo on the footing of 2 as has 
been explained. 0 

« It is evident enough that no one who writes now can uſe the Pagan 
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deities and mythology ; the only machinery, therefore, ſeems that of avaittring | 


ſpirits, the ghoſts of the departed, witches, and fairies, though theſe latter, as 
the vulgar ſuperſtition concerning them (which, while in its force, infected at 
leaſt the imagination of thoſe that had more advantage in education, and only 


their reaſon ſet them free from it,) is every day wearing out, ſeem likely 


to be of little further aſſiſtance in the machinery of poetry. As I recollect 
Hammond introduces a hag or witch into one of his love elegies, where the 
effect is unmeaning and diſguſting.” 


« The man who uſes his talent of ridicule in creating or groſsly exag- 
gerating the inſtances he gives, who imputes abſurdities that did not happen, 


or when a man was a little ridiculous, deſcribes him as having been very 


„that we may know how far human folly can go; the account, there- 
0 ought of abſolute neceſſity to be faithful. A certain character (naming 
the perſon) as to the general caſt of it, is well deſcribed by Garrick, but a 

great deal of the phraſcology he uſes in it, is quite his own, particularly in 
Vor. II. 'Þ X the 


2 ſo, abuſes his talents greatly. The great uſe of delineating abſurdities 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


the proverbial compariſons, obſtinate as a pig, &c. but I don't know 
whether it might not be true of him, that from a too great eagerneſs for 
praiſe and popularity, and a politeneſs carried to a ridiculous exceſs, he was 
likely, after aſſerting a thing in general, to give it up again in parts. For 
inſtance, if he had ſaid Reynolds was the firſt of painters, he was capable 
enough of giving up, as objections might happen to be ſeverally made; firſt, 
his outline—then the grace in form—then the colouring—and laſtly, to have 
owned that he was ſuch a manneriſt, that the diſpoſition of his pictures was 
all alike.” 

« For hoſpitality, as formerly practiſed, there is no longer the ſame reaſon; 
heretofore the poorer people were more numerous, and from want of 


commerce, their means of getting a livelihood more difficult; therefore the 


ſupporting them was an act of great benevolence; now that the poor can find 
maintenance for themſelves and their labour is wanted, a general undiſcerning 
hoſpitality tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their work to idleneſs and 
drunkenneſs. Then formerly rents were received in kind, ſo that there was. 
a great abundance of proviſions in poſſeſſion of the owners of the lands, which. 
fince the plenty of money afforded by commerce is no longer the caſe.” 

« Hoſpitality to ſtrangers and foreigners in our country is now almoſt at an 


end, ſince from the increaſe of them that come to us, there have been a 


ſufficient number of people that have found an intereſt in providing inns and 
proper accommodations, which is in general a more expedient method for the 
entertainment of travellers. Where the travellers and ſtrangers are few, more 
of that hoſpitality ſubſiſts, as it has not been worth while to provide places of 
accommodation. In Ireland there is ſtill hoſpitality to firangers, in ſome 
degree; in Hungary and Poland probably more.” 

“ Colman, in a note on his tranſlation of Terence, talking of Shakſpeare- 8. 
learning, aſks, What ſays Farmer to this? What ſays Johnſon?' Upon 
this he obſerved, *< Sir, let Farmer anſwer for himſelf: J never engaged in 
this controverſy. I always ſaid, * had Latin enough to grammatti- 


ciſe his Engliſh.” 


« A clergyman, whom he characteriſed as one who loved to ſay little 


oddities, was affecting one day, at a Biſhop's table, a ſort of ſlyneſs and 


freedom not in character, and repeated, as if part of The Old Man's Wiſh,” 
a ſong by Dr. Walter Pope, a verſe bordering on licentiouſneſs. Johnſon 


rebuked him in the fineſt manner, by firſt ſhewing him that he did not know 


the paſſage he was aiming at, and thus humbling him: Sir, that is not the 


long: it is thus. And he gave it right, Then looking ſtedfaſtly on him, 


I 52 «£ Sir, 


* 
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THE LIFE OF DR JOHNSON. . 2 
© Sir, there i is a part of that long which I ſhould wiſh to exemplify | in my 1780. 
own life: ; Xtat. 71. 


May I govern my paſſions with abſolute ſway. 


Cc Being aſked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, he aniwered, ©I -. +: os ont Fre, 
doubt, Sir, he was anoculus inter cacos.” 2 447 Lorry entry dos een 
« He uſed frequently to obſerve, that men might be very eminent in a 
profeſſion, without our perceiving any particular power of mind in them in 
converſation. It ſeems ſtrange (ſaid he,) that a man ſhould ſee ſo far to 
the right, who ſees ſo ſhort a way to the left. Burke is the only man 
whoſe common converſation correſponds with the general fame which he 
had in the world. Take up whatever topick you pleaſe, he is ready to 

meet you.” 
« A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, having diſcovered leſs 
acquaintance with one of the Claſſicks than Johnſon expected, when the 
_ gentleman left the room he obſerved, © You ſee, now, how little any body 
reads.” Mr. Langton happening to mention his having read a good deal in 
Clinardus's Greek Grammar, Why, Sir, (faid he,) who is there in this 
town who knows any thing of Clinardus but you and I?” And upon Mr. f .. * 72 
Langton's mentioning that he had taken the pains to learn by heart the Epiſtle L ä 
of St. Baſil, which is given in that Grammar as a praxis, Sir, (ſaid he,) 1 . _ 
never made ſuch an effort to attain Greek.” | 
« Of Dodfley's © Publick Virtue: a Poem,” he ſaid, © It was fine ark ; 
(meaning to expreſs his uſual contempt for blank verſe): however, this 
miſerable poem did not ſell, and my poor friend Doddy ſaid, Publick Virtue 
was not a ſubject to intereſt the age.” 
« Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dodſley's © Cleone: a 
Tragedy, to him, not aware of his extreme impatience to be read to. As 
it went on he turned his face to the back of his chair, and put himſelf into 
various attitudes, which marked his uneaſineſs. At the end of an act, how- 
ever, he ſaid, Come let's have ſome more, let's go into the ſlaughter-houſe 
again, Lanky. But I am afraid there is more blood than brains.“ Yet he 
afterwards ſaid, When I heard you read it, I thought higher of its power of 
language. When I read it myſelf, I was more ſenſible of its pathetick effect, 
and then paid it a compliment which many will think very extravagant. Sir, 
(faid he,) if Otway had written this play, no other of his pieces would have 
been remembered, a Dodſley himſelf, upon this being repeated to him, ſaid, 
TY E 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
© Tt was too much:* it muſt be remembered, that ms always appeared 
not to be ſufficiently ſenſible of the merit of Otway.“ 

« Snatches of reading (ſaid he) will not make a Bentley or a Clarke. 
They are, however, in a certain degree advantageous, I would put a child 
into a library (where no unfit books are) and let him read at his choice, 
A child ſhould not be diſcouraged from reading any thing that he takes a 
liking to, from a notion that it is above his reach. If that be the caſe, the 
child will ſoon find it out and deſiſt; if not, he of courſe gains the inſtruction; 
which is ſo much the more likely to Foes, from the inclination with which he 


takes up the ſtudy.” 
« Though he uſed to cenſure careleſſneſs with great vehemence, he owned, 


that he once, to avoid the trouble of locking up "ve guineas, hid them, he 
forgot where, ſo that he could not find them.” 
« A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. Johnſon, was earneſt to 
recommend him to the Doctor's notice, which he did by ſaying, When 
we have fat together ſome time, you'll find my brother grow very enter- 
taining.'—* Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) I can wait.” 41 (© hee any Hear Say 7 WH 
« When the rumour was ſtrong that we ſhould have a war, becauſe Hh 
the French would aſſiſt the Americans; he rebuked a friend with ſome 
aſperity for ſuppoſing it, ſaying, No, Sir, national faith is not yet ſunk ſo low.“ po bo 
In the latter part of his life, in order to ſatisfy himſelf whether his“ bed 
mental faculties were impaired, he reſolved that he would try to learn a new 
language, and fixed upon the Low Dutch, for that purpoſe, and this he con- 
tinued till he had read about one half of Thomas a Kempis ;' and finding 
that there appeared no abatement of his power of acquiſition, he then deſiſted, 
as thinking the experiment had been duely tried. Mr. Burke juſtly obſerved, 
that this was not the moſt vigorous trial, Low Dutch being a language ſo near 
to our own; had it been one of the languages entirely different, he mien N 


have been very ſoon ſatisfied.” * | | 
« Mr. Langton and he having gone to fee a Freemaſon's funeral proceſſion, 


when they were at Rocheſter, and ſome ſolemn muſick being played on 
 French-horns, he ſaid, This is the firſt time that I have ever been 
affected by muſical ſounds :* adding, that the impreſſion made upon him was 
of a melancholy kind.? Mr. Langton ſaying, that this effect was a fine one. 
Johxsox. Ves, if it ſoftens the mind fo as to prepare it for the reception of 
RAY feelings, it t may be t But inaſmuch as it is — Per ſe, it 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
& Goldſmith had long a viſionary project, that ſome time or other when 


his circumſtances ſhould be eaſier, he would go to Aleppo, in order to acquire Rat. 


a knowledge as far as might be, of any arts peculiar to the Eaſt, and introduce 
them into Britain. When this was talked of in Dr. Johnſon's company, 
he ſaid, Of all men Goldſmith is the moſt unfit to go out upon ſuch an 

inquiry, for he is utterly ignorant of ſuch arts as we already poſſeſs, and 
conſequently could not know what would be acceſſions to our preſent ſtock of 
mechanical knowledge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding-barrow, which 
you ſee in every ſtreet in London, and think that he had furniſhed a wonderful 


improvement.” 
ec Greek, Sir, (ſaid he,) is like lace; every man gets as much of it as , 


he can.“ A bee „„ Ss LCs Kauer Long jo” 


« When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from America, was preparing 
his defence to be offered to the Court-Martial which. he had demanded, 
having heard Mr. Langton as high in expreſſions of admiration of. Johnſon, 
as he uſually was, he requeſted that Dr. Johnſon might. be introduced to 


him; and Mr. Langton having mentioned it to Johnſon, he very kindly and 


readily agreed ; and being g preſented to his Lordſhip, while under arreſt, by 
Mr. Langton, he ſaw him ſeveral times ; upon one of which occaſions Lord 


Charles read to him what he had prepared, which Johnſon ſignified his appro- 


bation of, ſaying, It is a very good lolterly defence.” Johnſon ſaid, that he 


had adviſed his Lordibip, that as it was in vain to contend with thoſe who 


were-in poſſeſſion of power, if they would offer him the rank of Lieutenant- 


General, and a government, it would be better judged to deſiſt from urging 


his complaints. It is well known that his Lordſhip died before the trial 


came on.“ 
« Johnſon one day gave high praiſe to Dr. Bentley's verſes? in Dodſley's 


Collection, which he recited with his uſual energy. Dr. Adam Smith, who 
was 


9 Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of Cowley, fays, that theſe are 65 the only Engliſh verſes which 
Bentley is known to have written.“ I ſhall here inſert them, and hope my readers will apply them. 


«« Who ſtrives to mount Parnaſſus hill, 
« And thence poctigk laurels bring, 
% Muſt firſt acquire due force and ſkill, 
% Muſt fly with ſwan's or eagle's wing. 


% Who Nature's treaſures would explore, 
«© Her myſteries and arcana know; 
„% Muſt high as lofty Newton ſoar, | 
« Muſt ſtoop as delving Woodward low, 
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_— 
1780. was preſent, obſerved in his deciſive profeſſorial manner, Very well Very 
7 oe” Johnſon however added, © Yes, they are very well, Sir, but you may 


—— obſerve in what manner they are well. They are the forcible verſes of a man 


of a ſtrong mind, but not accuſtomed to write verſe; for there is ſome 


uncouthneſs in the expreſſion.“ 
” Drinking tea one day at Garrick's with Mr. . he was queſtioned 


if he was not ſomewhat of a heretick as to Shakſpeare, Taid Garrick, I 
doubt he is a little of an infidel.'—— Sir (ſaid Johnſon,) I will ſtand by the 
lines I have written on Shakſpeare, in my Prologue at the opening of your 
Theatre,” Mr. Langton ſuggeſted, that in the line 


E And panting Time toiP'd after him in vain ;' 


Johnſon might have had in his eye the paſſage in the © T empeſt,” : where 
| Proſpero ſays of Miranda, 


___ — She will outſtrip all praiſe, 
. And make it halt behind her.” 


% Who ſtudies ancient laws and rites, 

„ Tongues, arts, and arms, and hiſtory; 

4e Muſt drudge, like Seldon, days and nights, 
* And in the endleſs labour die. 


„ Who travels in religious jars, 
« (Truth mixt with errour, ſhades with rays) ; 
4 Like Whiſton, wanting pyx or ſtars, | 
ee In ocean wide, or ſinks or ſtrays, 


gut grant our hero's hope, long toil 
* And comprehenſive genius crown, 
*All ſciences, all arts his ſpoil, 
4 Yet what reward, or what renown ? 


4 Envy, innate in vulgar ſouls, 
«© Envy ſteps in and ſtops his riſe, 
«© Envy with poiſon'd tarniſh fouls 
« His luſtre and his worth decries. % 


<c He lives inglorious or in want, 
4 To College and old books confin'd ; 
<* Inſtead of learn'd he's call'd pedant, 
4 Dunces advanc'd, he's left behind: 
4 Yet left content a genuine Stoick he, 
4 Great without patron, rich without South 174 | 
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Fohnſon ſaid nothing. Garrick then ventured to obſerve, I do not think 1780. 
that the * line in the praiſe of Shakſpeare.” Johnſon exclaimed 1. 
(ſmiling) Proſaical rogues; next time I write, I'll make both time and 
ſpace pant". 7 
ce It is well known that there was formerly a rude ind for thoſe who were 
ſailing upon the Thames, to accoſt each other as they paſſed in the moſt abuſive 
language they could invent, generally, however with as much ſatirical humour 
as they were capable of producing. Addiſon gives a ſpecimen of this 
ribaldry, in Number 383 of © The Spectator, when Sir Roger de Coverley 
and he are going to Spring-garden. Johnſon was once eminently ſucceſsful 
in this ſpecies of conteſt; a fellow having attacked him with ſome coarſe 
raillery,, Johnſon anſwered thus, Sir, your wife (under pretence of keeping 
a bawdy-houſe) is a receiver of ſtolen-goods.” One evening when he and 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Langton were in company together, and the admirable 
ſcolding of Timon of Athens was mentioned, this inſtance of Johnſon's was 
quoted, and thought to have at leaſt equal excellence. 
« As Johnſon always allowed the extraordinary talents of Mr. Burke, fo 
Mr. Burke was fully ſenſible of the wonderful powers of Johnſon. Mr. 
Langton recollects having paſſed an evening with both of them, when Mr. 
Burke repeatedly entered upon topicks which it was evident he would 
have illuſtrated with extenſive knowledge and richneſs of expreſſion; but 
Johnſon always ſeiſed upon the converſation, in which, however, he acquitted 
| himſelf in a moſt maſterly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were 
walking home, Mr. Burke obſerved that Johnſon had been very great that 
night; Mr. Langton joined in this, but added, he could have wiſhed to hear 
more from another perſon ; (plainly intimating that he meant Mr. Burke). 
6 O, no (ſaid Mr. Burke) it is enough for me to have rung the bell to him,” 
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I am ſorry to ſee in the © Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” Vol. II. 
&« An Eſſay on the Character of Hamlet,” written, I ſhould ſuppoſe, by a very young man, 
though called Reverend; who ſpeaks with preſumptuous petulance of the firſt literary 
charaRer of his age, Amidſt a cloudy confuſion of words, (which hath of late too often paſſed 
in Scotland for Metaphy/icks,) he thus ventures to criticiſe one of the nobleſt lines in our 
language: Dr. Johnſon has remarked, that time toil'd after him in vain.” But I ſhould 
apprehend, that this is entirely to miftake the character. Time toils after every great man, as well 
as after Shakſpeare, The" avorkings of an ordinary mind keep pace, indeed, with time; they 
move no faſter; hey have their beginning, their middle, and their end; but ſuperiour natures 
can reduce theſe into à point. They do no not, indeed, /uppre/s them; but they / opend, or they 
lock them up in the breaſt,”” The learned Society, under whoſe ſanction ſuch gabble is uſhered 
into the world, would do well to offer a premium to any one who will diſcover its meaning. 


« Talking 


244 _ THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1780, © Talking of Dr. Blagden's copiouſneſs and preciſion of communication, 
Etat. 71 Dr. Johnſon faid, © Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow.“ 7 


This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having publiſhed a tranſlation of 
Lucian,“ inſcribed to him the Demonax thus: 1 | 


ce To DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, the Demonax of the preſent age, this piece 
is inſcribed by à ſincere admurer of his reſpectable talents, ; 
| = THE TRansSLATOR.” 


Though upon a particular compariſon of Demonax and Johnſon, there 
does not ſeem to be a great deal of ſimilarity between them; this Dedication 
is a juſt compliment from the general character given by Lucian of the 
ancient Sage, © api5ov wv 019*£yw PraonoPuy ej, the beſt philoſopher whom 
J have ever ſeen or known,” | | 


1581, In 1781 Johnſon at laſt. completed his © Lives of the Poets,” of which he 
gives this account: © Sometime in March I finiſhed the © Lives of the Poets,” 
which I wrote in my uſual way, dilatorily and haſtily, unwilling to work, and 
working with vigour and haſte*,” In a memorandum previous to this, he 
ſays of them: © Written I hope, in ſuch a manner as may tend to the pro- 
motion of pie. 3 _ 

This is the work which of all Dr. Johnſon's writings will perhaps be read moſt 
generally, and with moſt pleaſure. Philology and biography were his favourite 
purſuits, and thoſe who lived moſt in intimacy with him, heard him upon 
all occaſions, when there was a proper opportunity, take delight in expatiating 
upon the various merits of the Engliſh Poets; upon the niceties of their 
characters, and the events of their progreſs through the world which they 
contributed to illuminate. His mind was ſo full of that kind of information, 
and it was ſo well arranged in his memory, that in performing what he had 
undertaken in this way, he had little more to do than to put his thoughts upon 
paper, exhibiting firſt each Poet's life, and then ſubjoining a critical examina- 
tion of his genius and works But when he began to write, the ſubject 
fon 14 ſwelled in ſuch a manner, that inſtead of prefaces to each poet of no more 


3 L, * . than a few pages as he had originally intended“, he produced an ample, rich, 
. | | | 3 | . and 


fL Prayers and Meditations, p. 190. | 3 Ibid. 174. | 
F 9 ; + His deſign is thus announced in his Advertiſement : ** hie Bookſellers having determined to 


Arts publiſh a body of Engliſh Poetry, I was perſuaded to promiſe them a Preface to the works of each 
L *uthour ; an undertaking, as it was then preſented to my mind, not very tedious or difficult 
5 * 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 345 
and moſt entertaining. view of them in every reſpect. In this he reſembled 1781. 
Quintilian, who tells us, that in the compoſition of his Inſtitutions of 2 
Oratory, *Latiùs ſe tamen aperiente materid, plus quam imponebatur oneris Ly 
ſponte ſuſcepi. The bookſellers juſtly ſenſible of the great additional value 4 HS OO bart 
of the copy-right, preſented him with another hundred pounds, over and above SN ; fon fx 
two hundred, for which his agreement was to furniſh ſuch prefaces as. he 2 n+ 
thought fit. 5 | YE We” 2 | 
This was, however, but a ſmall recompence for ſuch a collection of 2 Ne 2 
biography, and ſuch principles and illuſtratiors of criticiſm as, if digeſted and . oo ee 
arranged in one ſyſtem by ſome modern Ariſtotle or Longinus, might form r E e 
a code upon that ſubje& ſuch as no other nation can ſhew. As he was fo 1 . 
good as to make me a preſent of the greateſt part of the original, and indeed 
only manuſeript of this admirable work, I have an opportunity of obſerving — Par 
with wonder the correctneſs with which he rapidly ſtruck off ſuch glowing 
compoſition. He may be aſſimilated to the Lady in Waller, who could 
impreſs with © Love at firſt ſight :” 


« Some other nymphs with colours faint, 
And pencil flow may Cupid paint, | % 

ce And a weak heart in time deſtroy; _ 

ce She has a ſtamp and prints the boy.” 


That he, however, had a good deal of trouble and ſome anxiety in carrying 
on the work, we ſee from a ſeries of his notes to Mr. Nichols, the printer“, 
| - whoſe. 


« My purpoſe was only to have allotted to every poet an Advertiſement, like that which we 
find in the French Miſcellanies, containing a few dates, and a general character; but I have been 
led beyond my intention, I hope by the honeſt deſire of giving uſeful pleaſure.” 

2 'Thus :—** In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a reference to the Parliamentary 
Hiſtory, from which a long quotation is to be inſerted. If Mr, Nichols cannot eaſily find the 
book, Mr. Johnſon will ſend it from Streatham.” ED 

„ Clarendon is here returned.“ | 
* By ſome accident, I laid your note upon Duke up ſo ſafely, that I cannot find it. Your 
informations have been of great uſe to me. I muſt beg it again; with another lift of our authours, 
for I have laid that with the other, I have ſent Stepney's Epitaph. Let me have the reviſes as 
ſoon as can be. Dec. 1778.“ | 
I have ſent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inſerted. The fragment of a Preface is 
hardly worth the impreſſion, but that we may ſeem to do ſomething. It may be added to the Life 
of Philips. 'The Latin page is to be added to the Life of Smith, I ſhall be at home, to reviſe 
the two ſheets of Milton. March 1, 1779.“ 
Vor, II, | VV | & Pleaſe 
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178t. whoſe variety of literary inquiry and obliging diſpoſition, rendered him very 
3 uſeful to Johnſon.. Mr. Steevens appears, from the papers in my poſſeſſion, 
to have ſupplied him with ſome anecdotes and quotations ; and I obſerve the 

fair hand of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyiſts of ſelect paſſages. -_ 
It is not my intention to dwell upon each of Johnſon's * Lives of the 
Poets,” or attempt an analyſis of their merits, which were I able to do it, 
would take up too much rooin in this work; yet I ſhall make a few obſerva- 


tions upon fome of them, and inſert a few various . 
* 


The Life 4 Cowrkr he himſelf confided as the beſt of the whole, on 
account of the diſſertation which it contains on the Metaphyſical Poets. 
Dryden, whoſe. critical abilities were equal to his poetical, had mentioned 
- them in one-of his excellent prefatory diſcourſes to his Plays, but had barely 
mentioned them. Johnſon has exhibited them at large, with ſuch happy 
iluſtration from their writings, and in ſo luminous a manner, that indeed he 
may be allowed the full merit of novelty, to have diſcovered. to us as it were, 
a new planet in the poetical hemuſphere.. | 
It is remarked by Johnſon, in- conſidering the works of a. poet, 7, that 
ce amendments are ſeldom made without ſome token of a rent;” but I do- 
Wo, not find that this is applicable to proſe J We ſhall fee that though his 
. 9 , amendments in this work are for the better, there is nothing of the pannus 
en lu. too aſſutus ; the texture is uniform, and indeed what has been. there at firſt, is 
Ae... very ſeldom unfit to have remained. | 


| £ ha writ front 4 «. Pleaſe to get 1 me the laſt edition of Hughes' s Letters; and try to get Dennis upon Black- 

Ut a 44. more, and upon Cato, and any thing. of the. ſame. writer againſt Pope, | Our materials are 
CK Heid 7 - defective,” “ 

4 3 22 «« As Waller profeſſed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think a few pages of Fairfax would 

Te RY enrich our edition? Few readers have ſeen it, and it may pleaſe them. But it is not neceſſary.” 

. - F & _ An account of the Lives and Works of ſome of the moſt eminent Engliſh Poets; By, &c. 

— The Engliſh Poets, biographically and critically conſidered, by Sa M. Jounson,'——Let 

Nichols take his choice. or make another to his mind. May, 1981.” 
Lou ſomehow forgot the advertiſement for the new edition. It was not meloſed. of 
Gay s Letters I ſee not that any uſe can be made, for they give no information of any thing. 
That he was a member of the Philoſophical Society is ſomething; but furely he could be but a. 
| | correſponding member, . However, not having his Life here, I know not how to put it in, and 
5 288 aa it is of little importance.“ 

See ſeveral more in *© The Gentleman's Magazine,” 1785. The Editor of that Miſcellany, 
peel by * M4 AA in which Johnſon wrote for ſeveral years, ſeems Juſtly. to think that every fragment of ſo great a 

man is worthy of being preſerved, . 


3 Life of Sheffield. 


Various 
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1781. 
various readings * in the Life 7 CowrEv. 828 
tat. 71. 


« All [future votaries of] that may hereafter pant for ſolitude. 


« To conceive and execute the [agitation « or perception] pains and the 
Pleaſures of other minds. 


mw The wide effulgence of rthe blazing] 2 ſummer noon.” 


In the Life of Wie, Johnſon gives a diſtinct and animated narrative of 
publick affairs in that variegated period, with ſtrong yet nice touches of 
character, and having a fair opportunity to diſplay his political principles, 
does it with an unqualified manly confidence, and fatisfies his readers e Kue 


nobly he might have executed a Tory þifory of his country. hot? hoes 
So eaſy is his ſtyle in theſe Lives, that I do not recollect more_ than three 
uncommon or learned words; one, when giving an account of the approach 
of Waller's mortal diſeaſe, he ſays, © he found his legs grow tumid; by uſing 
the expreſſion his legs ſwelled, he would have avoided this; and there would 
have been no impropriety in its being followed by the intereſting queſtion to 
his phyſician, © What that foelling meant?” 
Pope had emitted propoſals; when publiſhed or iſſued would have been more 
Jud fr readily underſtood ; and a third, when he calls Orrery and Dr, Del elany, writers 
{5 both undoubtedly veracious; when true, honeſt, or faithful, might have been 
. 4 uſed. Yet, it muſt be owned, that none of theſe are hard or ioo big words; 
that cuſtom would make them ſeem as eaſy as any others; and that a N 
is richer and capable af more beauty of u s e bY A a 


variety of ſynonimes. J — Vos! 
His diſſertation upon Fl unfitneſs of poetry for the are Hove of our 


holy religion, though I do not entirely agree with him, has all the merit of 

originality, with UBCOMmEn force of reaſoning, %o, how Coma Guns poof 

E aste ell Li. e- Ile I 
2 readings in the Life of Wa LL ER. 


— 
92 


r Conſented to [the inſertion of their names] Their on nomination. 


[After] paying a fine of ten thouſand pounds, 
ec Congratulating Charles che Second on his [coronation] recovered right, 
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+ The original reading is encloſed i in hon and the preſent one 1s printed in Italicks, 
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Lil | 348 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
{7 I | | 5 1781. 6 He that has flattery ready for all whom the viciſſitudes of the world 
i! > happen to exalt, muſt be * to degrade his powers! — as 4 

proftituted mind. 
cc The characters by which Waller intended to diſtinguiſh his writings : are 
| - Felegance] /prightlingſs and dignity, Ju. frees 

« Bloſſoms to be valued only as they [fetch] forezel! fruits. 

« Images ſuch as the ſuperficies of nature [eaſily] readily ſupplies. 


« [His] Some applications * ſometimes] may be thought too remote and 
unconſequential. | 
« His ! images are [ſometimes confuſed] not IND diſtinct.“ 


r 1 — ned 
. Etat 
130 41 7 N ; . 0 72. 
ii 

ö = / 

AH 1 { 1 


Againſt his Life of Mil rox, the hounds of Whiggiſm have opened in full 

cry. But of Milton's great excellence as a poet, where ſhall we find ſuch a 

blazon as by the hand of Johnſon? I ſhall ſelect only the OY paſſage 

concerning © Paradiſe Laſtꝰ 

« Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper Milton ſur- 

veyed the ſilent progreſs of his work, and marked his reputation ſtealing its 

— way in a kind of ſubterraneous current, through fear and ſilence. I cannot 

but conceive him calm and confident, little diſappointed, not at all dejected, 

1 relying on his own merit with ſteady conſciouſneſs, and waiting without i 24s nl 
tience, the viciſſitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.“ 

ee. Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be conſidered as one of the warmeſt 

5 L 58 33 Gr t Healots of The Revolution Society itſelf, allows, that Johnſon has ſpoken in the 

[ : higheſt terms of the abilities of that great poet, and has. beſtowed on his 

Let principal poetical compoſitions, the moſt honourable encomiums .“ 


1& | 
-lhat 5 See An Eſſay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnſon,” London, 


3 7 Cad 8 ; | | N. 1787; which is very well written, making a proper allowance for the democratical bigotry of its 
at þ 


authour ; who I cannot however but admire for his liberality i in ſpeaking thus of my illuſtrious 


friend : 

«« He poſſeſſed 8 powers of derben ding, which were much cultivated by ftudy, and 
ſtill more by meditation and reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, his imagina- 
tion uncommonly vigorous, and his judgement keen and penetrating. He had a ftrong ſenſe 

of the importance of religion; his piety was fincere, and ſometimes ardent ; and his zeal for the 
intereſts of virtue was often manifeſted in his converſation and in his writings, The ſame 
energy which was diſplayed in his literary productions was exhibited alſo in his converſation, 
which was various, ſtriking, and inſtructive; and perhaps no man ever equalled him for 


Fo gd 2 nervous and pointed repartees. 


3 9. 1 kr His Dictionary, his moral Edays, and his productions in polite literature, wall convey 


* 


7 7 „ uſeful inſtruction, and elegant entertainment, as long as the ung. in which they are written 
That 


fall be underſtood,” 
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That a man, who venerated the Church and Monarchy as Johnſon did, 1787. 
ſhould ſpeak with a juſt abhorrence of Milton as a politician, or rather as a Eat, 72. 

daring foe to good polity, was ſurely to be expected; and to thoſe who 
cenſure him, I would recommend his commentary on Milton's celebrated 
complaint of his ſituation, when by the lenity of Charles the Second, «© A. 
lenity of which (as Johnſon well obſerves) the world has had perhaps no 
other example; he, who had written in juſtification of the murder of his 
Sovereign, was ſafe under an Act of Oblivion. No ſooner is he ſafe than he finds 
himfelf in danger, fallen on evil days. and evil tongues, and with darkneſs and with 
danger compaſs'd round. This darkneſs, had his eyes been better employed, 
had undoubtedly deſerved compaſſion ; but to add the mention of danger was 
ungrateful and unjuſt. He was fallen, indeed, on evil days; the time was 
come in which regicides could no longer boaſt their wickedneſs. But of evil 
tongues to complain, required impudence at leaſt equal to his other powers: 
Milton, whoſe warmeſt advocates muſt allow, © that he never ſpared any 
aſperity of reproach, or brutality of inſolence.” JN & ate A. 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, © an acrimonious and ſurly Re- 
publican, a man *-who in his domeſtick relations was fo ſevere and arbitrary,” 
and whoſe head was filled with the hardeſt and moſt diſmal tenets of Calviniſm; 
ſhould have been ſuch a poet ; ſhould not only have written with ſublimity, 
but with beauty, and even gayety ; ſhould have exquiſitely painted the ſweeteſt | 
ſenſations of which our nature is capable; imaged the delicate raptures of 
connubial love; nay, ſeemed to be animated with all the ſpirit of revelry. 
It is a proof that in the human mind the departments of judgement and 
imagination, perception and temper, may ſometimes be divided by ſtrong 
partitions; and that the light and ſhade in the ſame character may be kept 
ſo diſtinct as never to be blended. 7 In. 
In the Life of Milton, Johnſon took occaſion to maintain his own and the 
general opinion of the excellence of rhyme over blank verſe, in Engliſh 
poetry, and quotes this appoſite illuſtration of it by © an ingenious critick,” 
that it /eems to be verſe only to the eye*F The gentleman whom he thus cha- 
racteriſes is (as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, 
whoſe knowledge and taſte in the fine arts is univerſally celebrated; with 1 


1 


= 0200 


One of the moſt natural inſtances of the effect of blank verſe happened to the late Earl of 
Hopeton. His Lordſhip obſerved one of his ſhepherds poring in the fields- upon Milton's. , 
* Paradiſe Loſt ;” and having aſked him what book it was, the man anſwered, . An't pleaſe your 
Lordſhip, this is a very odd fort of an authour ; he would fain rhyme, but cannot get at it.” 2 


whoſe 
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1781. whoſe elegance of manners the writer of the preſent work has felt himſelf 
2 much impreſſed, and to whoſe virtues a common friend, who has known him 
long, and is not much addicted to — the higheſt teſtimony. 


Farious readings in the Life of MIL Tow. 


ee ] cannot find any meaning but this which [tus moſt bigotted advocates] 
even kindneſs and reverence can give. 


cc [Perhaps no] ſcarcely any man ever wrote ſo much, and praiſed fs few. 


ce A certain [reſcue] preſervative from oblivion. 


« Let me not be cenſured for this TIE, as [ contracted ] ans or 
paradoxical. 


ce Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we had to Jearn was how to 
[obtain and communicate happineſs] do good and avoid evil. | 


ce Its elegance [who can exhibit ?] is 10% attainable.” 


J could, with pleaſure, expatiate upon the maſterly execution of the Life 
of DRyDEx, which we have ſeen” was one of Johnſon's literary projects at 
an early period, and which it is remarkable, that after deſiſting from it, 
from a ſuppoſed ſcantineſs of materials, he ſhould, at an advanced age, have 
performed ſo amply. N 
His defence of that great poet againſt the illiberal ks upon him, as 
if his embracing the Roman Catholick communion had been a time-ſerving 
meaſure, is a piece of reaſoning at once able and candid. Indeed, Dryden | 47 
himſelf, in his Hind and Panther, „Math given ſuch a picture of his mind, 5 1 1 

/ 72 that they who know the anxiety for N as to the aweful ſubject of our by. 
, ſtate beyond the grave, though they may think his opinion 111- founded, mult = 
nts, think charitably of his ſentiment. | „ AU 


u had 
2 -19 kb wich = * 


/ « But, gracious Gop, how well doſt thou provide 
ſhave 4 « Forerring judgements an unerring guide! 
* Led Thy throne is darkneſs 3 in th. aþyls « of Jig! Maher 5 
22 ce, © A blaze of glory that "forbids 2 light. 1 
2 1 O! teach me to believe the thee thus conceal'd; - 
oy And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd ; 


7 See page 85 of this Volume, 


8 
. 4s, 


waintentionally, ſome touches of his own. Thus, © The power that pre- 
dominated in his intellectual operations was rather ſtrong reaſon than quick 
ſenſibility. Upon all occaſions that were preſented, he ſtudied rather than 
felt; and produced ſentiments not ſuch as Nature enforces, but meditation 
ſupplies. With the ſimple and elemental paſſions as they ſpring ſeparate in 
the mind, he ſeems not much acquainted. He is, therefore, with all his 
variety of excellence, not often pathetick ; and had ſo little ſenſibility of the 
power of effuſions purely natural, that he did not eſteem them in others. 
It may indeed be obſerved, that in all the numerous writings of Johnſon, . 
whether in proſe or verſe, and even in his tragedy, of which the ſubject is the 
diſtreſs of. an unfortunate Princeſs, there 1s not a ſingle paſſage that ever drew / 


a — Chet . u . . e A 4144, af of fees FRF TOY 2 . Fo FAY” DJ 2 2 Zu, b P 15 
derive from the delight which the mind feels in the inveſtigation of ſecrets. . - lad feed 4 La kate — 


flowed in on either fide. 
. © The abyſs of un-ideal [emptineſs] Vacancy. 


_ Theſe, like | many other harlots, ] the harlots of other men, had his love 
though not his approbation. 


oſtentation. 


verſation. 
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7 MT. 1 

e But Her alone for my director take, * , 1781. 27 4 
« Whom thou haſt pręmis d never to forſake. "oo wp I — 1 

e My thoughtleſs youth was wing' d with vain deſires ; 

« My manhood, long miſled by wand'ring fires, „ * 

6 Follow'd falſe lights; and when their glimpſe was gone, ET Jas 
My pride ſtruck out new ſparkles of her own. 9 3 = 

6 Such was I, ſuch by Nature ſtill I am; | e E . 
ce Be thine the glory, and be mine the ſhame. 7 Jo \ he? 


Good life be now my taſk : my doubts are doye ; . 7 ” # 
«© What more could ſhock my faith than Three in One?“ 


1 drawing Dryden's character, Johnſon has given, though I ſuppoſe 


WW 
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Various readings in the Life of DRYDEN, l. eee. 
7 © The reaſon of this general peruſal, Addiſon has attempted to | find in!? Cotmu Cy of A kts: 42 
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« His beſt actions are but convenient] inability of wickedneſs. 
cc When once he had engaged himſelf in diſputation, b thoughts "4 


« He [ſometimes diſplays] dz ond to di Yplay his knowledge with — 7 


French words which [were then uſed in] had then crept into con- 


The 
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2 THE. LIFE or DR. JOHNSON, — = 


1781. The Life 1 Pop was written by Johnſon con amore, both from the early 

> poſſeſſion which that writer had taken of his mindy and from the pleaſure 

2 Jen * "0 Teh he muſt have Telt, e ever ſilencing all attempts to leſſen his poetical 
VT, Lowe /o#Hame, by demonſtrating is excellence, and pronouncing, a triumphant . ,, 
e, apotheoſis.— After all this, it is ſurely ſuperfluous to anſwer the queſtion — 
Aw that has once been aſked, Whether Pope was a poet ? otherwiſe than by aſking 
41 +4 in return, If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? To cir- 
7 cumſeribe poetry by a definition, will only ſhew the narrowneſs of the 


2, ore definer ; though a definition which ſhall exclude Pope will not eaſily be 


made. Let us look round upon the preſent time, and back upon the paſt ; let A 


ea] , 222 765 to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry; 
, 17 a; 
,- ru ede xp<tions be examined, and their claims ſtated and the pretenſions 
f Pope Wille no more diſputed.” /. f . c L Ce C WC) Cat Io! 
ad # ” I remember once to have heard Johnſon ſay, © Sir, a thouſand years may 
by + elapſe before there ſhall appear another man with a power of verſification 
2 e 2 equal to that of Pope. That power muſt undoubtedly be allowed its due 7 
A { ſhare in enhancing the value of his captivating compoſition,” X Lhe fene, 471 
Petr 77 4 Johnſon, who had done liberal juſtice to Warburton in his edition of 
„ G Shakſpeare, which was publiſhed during the life of that powerful writer, with 
1 * 5 Ee. {till greater liberality took an opportunity of paying the tribute due to him 
. when he was no longer in © high place,” but numbered with the dead 35 


obey 1 | x (hes Io free — TS It 


72 2 
| 2 Of Johnſon's conduct towards Warburton, a very honourable notice is taken by the editor 
2 7 Jof Tracts by Warburton, and a Warburtonian, not admitted into the Collection of their 
92 reſpective Works,” After an able and. fond, though not undiſtinguiſhing,” conſideration of 
oth 1 GG Warburton's character, he ſays, ** In two immortal works, Johnſon has ſtood forth in the fore- 
moſt rank of his admirers, By the teſtimony of ſuch a man, impertinence muſt be abaſhed, and 

MW =% lie, malignity itſelf muſt be ſoftened. Of literary merit, Johnſon, as we all know, was a ſagacious 
n. AL Kbut a moſt ſevere judge. Such was his diſcernment, that he pierced into the moſt ſecret Springs 
H. of human actions; and ſuch was his integrity, that he always weighed the moral characters of 
7 al his fellow-creatures in the © balance of the ſanctuary. He was too courageous to propitiate a 
rival, and too proud to truckle to a ſuperiour, Warburton he knew, as I know him, and as 
bows 22 every man of ſenſe and virtue would wiſh to be known—I mean, both from his own writings, 
and from the writings of thoſe who diſſented from his principles, or who envied his reputation. 

E 1 But, as to favours, he had never received or aſked any from the Biſhop of Glouceſter; and, if 
my memory fails me not, he had ſeen him only once, when they met almoſt without deſign, 
converſed without much effort, and parted without any laſting impreſſions of hatred or affection. 
t; with all the ardour of ſympathetick genius, Johnſon has done that ſpontaneouſly and ably, 
which, by ſome writers, had been before attempted injudiciouſly, and which, by others, from 
whora more ſucceſsful attempts might have been expected, has not 4itherto been done at all. He 


| ſpoke well of Warburton, without inſulting thoſe whom Warburton deſpiſed, He 1 not 
I „„ the 


en 


/ 
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It ſeems ſtrange, that two ſuch men as Johnſon and Warburton, who lived 1787. 


in the ſame age and country, ſhould: not. only not have been in any degree of 3 "Sadr | 7M 
1 
g 


intimacy, but been almoſt perſonally unacquainted. But ſuch inſtan ces, 
though we muſt wonder at them, are not rare. If Þ am rightly. informed, | 
after a careful inquiry, they never met but once, which was at the houſe of 5 | 
Mrs. French, in. London, well known for her elegant aſſemblies, and bringing. | e ö il 
eminent characters, together. The interview. proved. to be mutually agreeable. 8 1 _— 


I am well informed, that Warburton. faid: of Johnſon, “I admire him, 2 . +: 441i 
but I cannot bear his ſtyle:“ and that Johnſon. being told of this, ſaid, „That „FFF Ac e 0 


is exactly my caſe as to him.“ The manner in which he expreſſed his admi-- *, A. 7 / Fr LOR 0 
ration of the fertility of: Warburton's genius and of the variety of his materials, 1. Ls lo | 418 

The table is always full, Sir. He brings things from the north, and . . aw Che -"" 1 
A wd, and from every quarter. In. his, Divine Legation,” you. are. | , | 


always entertained. He carries you round and round, without carrying you 4 Z „ 
53 oe Mo OR, . 4 
forward. to the point; but then you have no wiſh to be carried forward. He. / 9 EPS the 14 
ſaid to the Reverend Mr. Strahan, „ Warburton is perhaps the. 128 man who. 2... A. | alt 
has written with a mind full of reading and reflection.“ _ 
It is remarkable, that in. the Life of Broome, Johnſon. takes. notice Fo e — 


Dr. Warburton's uſing a mode of expreſſion. which he himſelf uſed, and that e \ 


not ſeldom,, to the great.offence of thoſe who did. not know him. Having- 
occaſion: to mention a note, ſtating the different parts which were executed 
by the aſſociated tranſlators. of . The Odyſſey,” he ſays, © Dr. Warburton. 
told me, in his warm language, that he thought the relation given in the 
note à lie. The language is warm indeed; and, I. muſt own, cannot be 
| . 
te imperfections of this extraordinary man, . while he endeavoured to do juſtice to his numerous 
and tranſcendental exeellencies. He defended him when living, . amidft tho clamours of his 
enemies; and praiſed him when dead, amidſt the {ence of. his friends. 
Having availed myſelf of this editor's eulogy on my. departed friend, for which I warmly 
thank him, let me not ſuffer the luſtre of his reputation, honeſtly acquired by profound learning and 
vigorous eloquence, to be tarniſhed by a charge of illiberality. He has been accuſed of invidiouſly. 
dragging again into light certain writings of a perſon reſpectable by his talents; his learning, his- 
ſtation, and his age, which were publiſhed a great many years ago, and have fince, it is ſaid, 
been ſilently given up by their- authours. But when it is conſidered that theſe writings were not. 
fins of youth, but deliberate works of one well advanced in life, overflowing | at once with flattery. | 
to a great man of great intereſt in the Church, and with unjuſt and acrimonious abuſe. of two . 
men of eminent merit; and that, though it would have been unreaſonable to expect in | | 
humiliating recantation, no apology whatever has been made in the cool of the evening, for the 
oppreſſive fervour of the heat of the day; no ſlight relenting indication has appeared in any note, 
or any corner of later publications; is it not fair to underſtand him as ſuperciliouſly perſevering? 
When he allows the ſhafts to remain in the wounds, and will not ſtretch forth a lenient hand, 
i it wrong, is it not generous to become an indignant avenger? 


Vor. II. [Z 21 juſtified 
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8 AE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

1781. juſtified in confiſtency with a decent regard to the eſtabliſhed forms of "EY 
Tur. . Johnſon had accuſtomed himſelf to uſe the word lie, to expreſs a miſtake or 
an errour in relation; in ſhort, when the thing was not ſo as told, though the 


relator did not mean to deceive. When he thought there was intentional 
"falſehood in the relator, his expreſſion te « He lies, and he knows he 


5 lies. Xx 

a) 2 2 | Speaking of Pope s not 1 - Henk: known to excel in 3 
er pre hab, Johnſon oblerves, that © traditional memory retains no ſallies of raillery, or 
5 rk 2 ſentences of obſervation ; nothing either Pointed or ſolid, wiſe or merry; and 
WY, 4 r chat one apophthegm only is recorded.” In this reſpect, Pope differed widely 
* 47 Lan from Johnſon, whoſe converſation was, perhaps, more admirable than even his 
» © hqwritings, however excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured me with 
Levy one repattee of Pope, of which Johnſon was not informed. Johnſon, after 
WAA juſtly cenſuring him for having nurſed in his mind a fooliſh diſ-eſteem of 
3 Kings tells us, yet a little regard ſhewn him by the Prince of Wales 
＋ Jar £ melted his obduracy ; and he had not much to ſay when he was aſked by his 
Royal Highneſs, how he could love a Prince, while be diſliked Kings?” The 
anſwer which Pope made, was, ec The young lion is harmleſs, and even 
| _ playful; but when his claws are full grown. he becomes cruel}; dreadful; and 

miſchievous.” | 
But although we © Wag no « cllahicn of Pope' 8 1 it is not 8 
to be concluded, that he was not agreeable in ſocial intercourſe; for Johnſon 
- himſelf has. been heard to ſay, that © the happieſt converſation is that of 
which nothing is. diſtintly remembered but a general effoct of pleaſing 
impreſſion.” & The late Lord Somerville , who ſaw much both of great and 
brilliant life, told me, that he had dined in company with Pope, and = 
art after dinner the little man, as he called him; drank his U- — 
and was exceedingly gay and entertaining. hub + 2 
„ J cannot with-hold from my great friend a cenſure of at 2 e 5 
2 inattention, to a nobleman, who, it has been ſhewn, behaved to him with? 
phe uncommon. Ep He tays, a Except Lord Bathurſt, none of rage 8 


TN Let me hore expecle my * 3 of . K kindneſs 1 to me, at 2 
| very early period. He was the firſt perſon of high rank- that took particular notice of mein 
the way moſt flattering to a young man, fondly ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed: for his literary 
talents ; and by the honour of his encouragement made me think well of myſelf, and aſpire to 
deſerve i it better. He had a happy art of communicating his varied knowledge of the world, 
in ſhort remarks and anecdotes, with a quiet pleaſant gravity, that was exceedingly | engaging. 
Never ſhall I forget the hours which I enjoyed with him at his apartments in the Royal Palace of 
Holy-Rood Houſe, and at his ſeat near nn. which he himſelf had formed with an 

elegant tale, e | | pt 
noble 


2 Oe 
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noble friends were ſuch as that a good man would wiſh to have his inti- 


macy with them known to poſterity.” This will not apply to Lord Mansfield, 
who was not ennobled in Pope's life-time ; but Johnſon ſhould have recol- 


lected, that Lord Marchmont was one of thoſe noble friends He includes his 


Lordſhip along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of neglect of the papers 
which Pope left by his will; when, in truth, as I myſelf pointed out to him, 
before he wrote that poet's life, the papers were © committed to the ſole care 
and judgement of Lord Bolingbroke, unleſs he (Lord Bolingbroke) ſhall not 
ſurvive me ;” ſo that Lord Marchmont had no concern whatever with them. 
After the firſt edition of the T,ives, Mr. Malone, whoſe love of juſtice is 
equal to his accuracy, made, in my hearing, the ſame remark to Johnſon ; 
yet he omitted to correct the erroneous ſtatement. Theſe particulars I 


mention, in the belief that There was only forgetfulneſs i in my friend ; but 


I owe this much to the Earl of Marchmont's reputation, who, were there 
no other memorials, will be immortaliſed by that line of Pope, in the 
verſes on his Grotto : 


« And the bright flame was hot through Marchmont's ſoul.” 


: Various readings in the Life of Pop. 


0 8 free] 2 ufficiently bold in his criticiſms. 
All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 


1 Strikes the i imagination with far [more] greater force. 


ce It is [probably] certainly the nobleſt verſion of poetry which he world 
has ever ſeen. 


« Every. ſheet enabled him to write the next with [leſs trouble] more 
Facility. 


« No man ſympathizes with [vanity depreſſed] the ſorrows of * 
e It had been [criminal] 4% eafily excuſed. 


« When he [threatened to lay down | talked of laying down his pen. 


Society [is ſo named emphatically i in oppoſition to] politically y regulated, 
is a flate contra-diſtinguiſhed from a ſtate of nature. 


« A fictitious life of an [abſurd] infatuated ſcholar. 
A fooliſh [contempt, diſregard, ] diſeſteem of Kings. 5 
| £23 N « His 
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1781. 53 His 1970. and fears, his joys and ſorrows [were like thoſe of other 
Etat. 72, mortals] a#ed ftrongly upon his mind. | 
ce Eager to purſue knowled ge and attentive to [accumulate] retain ip 


« A mind Jexcurſive] ative, ambitious, and adventurous. 
« Inits [nobleſt] wideſt ſearches ſtill longing to go forward. 


« He wrote in ſuch a manner as- might expoſe him to few [negle@s] 
hazards. 


The [reaſonableneſs] juſtice of my determination, 
C A [favourite] delicious employment of the poets. 


« More terrifick ooo more e powerful Lbeings! e perform on the 
ſtormy ocean. 


= « The inventor of [thoſe] 7his perty [beings] nation. 185 
2 [mand] heart —_— loves truth.” 


In the Life of Appiso 1 we find an unpleaſing account. of his having 
lent Steele a hundred pounds, and “ reclaimed his loan by an execution,” 
In the new edition of the, Biographia Britannica, the authenticity of this 
anecdote is denied. But Mr. M alone: has GS me e with the following note 
concerning it: 

« Many perſons work doubts concerning this fad, I applied to Dr. 
Johnſon to learn on what authority. he aſſerted it. He told me, he had it 
from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, and who informed him, 
that Steele told him the ſtory with tears in his eyes.—Ben Victor, Dr. Johnſon 
faid, likewiſe informed him of this remarkable tranſation, from the relation 
of Mr. Wilkes the comedian, who was alſo an intimate of Steele's.— 

Some, in defence of Addiſon, have aid, that the act was done with the 

good-natured view of rouſing Steele, and correcting that profuſion which 
always made him neceſſitous. If that were the caſe, (ſaid Johnſon,) and 
that he only wanted to alarm Steele, he would afterwards' have returned the 
money to his friend, which it is not pretended he did. — This, too, (he 
added,) might be retorted by an advocate for Steele, who. might alledge, that 
he did not repay the loan intentionally, merely to fee whether Addiſon would 
be mean and ungenerous enough to make uſe of legal proceſs to recover it. 

But of ſuch ſpeculations e is no end: we cannot dive i into the hearts of 

men; but their actions are open to obſervation,” 
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ce I then mentioned to him that ſome people thought that Mr. Addiſon's , M481. th 


character was ſo pure, that the fact, hougb true, ought to have been I * Aur 
He faw no reaſon for this. © If nothing but the bright ſide of chara _ 7 wer 
| ſhould be ſhewn, we ſhould ſit down in deſpondency, and think it utterly 22 

impoſſible to imitate them in any thing. The ſacred writers (he obſerved) "P 5 1 * 
related the vicious as well as the virtuous actions of men; which had this 2 TD 


would naturally fall, were they not ſupported by the recollection that others EY 

had offended like themſelves, and by penitence amendment of at of lite, had ns 

been reſtored to the favour of Heaven. Hulu, ko; — gr <A . | 
wi March 15.5 1782. 3 Sun.. 4 EE 3 me N, 


er C . 3 
The laſt paragraph of this note is of great importance ; In FE 189080 e „ 
my readers may conſider it with particular attention, It will be afterwards 
referred to in this. work. | | 


ral effect, that it kept mankind from deſpair, into which otherwiſe they © 
moral effe at it Kept mankind from deſpair, into which otherwiſe they 2 rnd . 
hs 


Parious * ings in the Life of Apis ox. 


ee [But he was our firſt great example] He Was, however, one of our 
earlieſt examples of correctneſs. 


« And [overlook] deſpiſe their maſters. 


« His inſtructions were ſuch as the [ſtate] charafer of his [own time] 
readers made [neceſſary] proper. 5 


« His purpoſe was to [diffuſe] fuſe literary a by gentle and 
| unſuſpected conveyance [among] into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy. 


« Framed rather for thoſe that [wiſh] are learning to write. 
cc Domeſtick [manners] /cenes. 


In his Life of PaRNELL, I wonder that Johnſon omitted to inſert an 
Epitaph which he had long before compoſed for that amiable man, without FE 
ever writing it down, but which he was ſo good as, at me wo to dictate. 

me, by which means it has been preſerved. 


« Hic reguigſcit THoMas PARNELL, S. T. P. - þ a44 4 
cc Dui ſacerdos pariter et Poeta, Oe , s 4 71 + 
% Utraſque partes ita i mplevit, 4 whe? Wl 
«& Ut neque ſacerdoti ſuavitas poete, 
« Nec poete ſacerdotis ſanctitas deefſet,” 
| 3 —- Various 
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Various readings in the Life of PaRNELL.. 


About three years [after] afterwards. 
« [Did not much want] was in no great need of improvement. 


« But his proſperity did not laſt long | was clouded by that which took away 
all his powers of enjoying either profit or pleaſure, the death of his wife, 
whom he is faid to have lamented with ſuch ſorrow, as haſtened his end ”.] 


His end, whatever was the cauſe, was now approaching. 4 


0 In the Hermit, the ! narrative, as 1t 1s 5 leſs airy, is leſs 
pleaſing.” 


— 


In the Life of BLACKMORE, we fad. that writer's reputation generouſſy 
cleared by Johnſon, frorh the cloud of prejudice which the malignity of con- 
temporary wits had raiſed around it. In this ſpirited exertion of juſtice, he 
has been imitated by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, in his praiſe of the architecture of 
Vanburgh. 
Wie trace Johnſon's own charatics in his obſervation on Blackmore x. 
ce magnanimity as an authour,” —* The inceſſant attacks of his enemies, 
whether ſerious or merry, are never diſcovered to have diſturbed his quiet, or 
to have leſſened his confidence in himſelf.” Johnſon, I recollect, once told 


me, laughing heartily, that he underſtood it had been ſaid of him, He 


appears not to feel; but, when he is alone, depend upon it, he /ufers ſadly.” 


I am as certain as I can be of any man's real ſentiments, that he enjoyed the 


perpetual wer of little hoſtile arrows, as evidences of his fame. git , 4 Lal 
| AL Keen : 2 
Various readings in the Life of BLACKMORE. * Com geg of, 22 


. 2 
« To [ſct] engage poetry [on the ſide] in the cauſe of virtue. 8 e Aru 
ee He likewiſe [eſtabliſhed] enforced the truth of Revelation. 1 4+] 
cc « [Kindneſs] benevolence was aſhamed to favour. A 1 1 l C- , | 4-1 


« His practice, which was once [very extenſive] mnvidiouſly gd. -l. 44 75 72 


cc There 18 ſcarcely any diſtemper of dreadful name [of ] which he has not 4 49 [ 


[ſhewn] taught his reader how ſ it is] to [be oppoſed] oppoſe. 2.4. be 997 4 
it is! U ppoſed] oppoſe E hurt 


I ſhould have thought that Johnſon, who had felt ts ſevere affliction from which Parnell 
never recovered, would hae preſerved this paſſage. 


6 Dr 


publiſh. 
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« Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance, 5 „ 
« [He wrote] but produced likewiſe a work of a different kind. Atat. 72. ; 


ce At leaſt [written] compiled with integrity. 
« Faults which many tongues [ere OO] would have made haſte to 


« But though he Chad not] could not boaſt if much critical — 
« He [uſed] waited for no felicities of fancy. | 

« Or had ever elevated his [mind] views to that ideal perfection which 
every [mind] genius born to excel is condemned always to purſue and never 
overtake. 


” T he [firſt great] fundamental principle of wiſdom and of virtue,” 
Various readings in the Life of PHILIPS. 


« His dreaded [| rival] antagoniſt Pope. 
ce They [have not often much] are not loaded with thought. 
ce In his tranſlations from Pindar, he [will not be denied to have reached] 


found the art of reaching all the obſcurity of the Theban bard.” 


Various readings in the Life of CONGREVE. 


cc Congreve 8 converſation muſt ſurely have been at ie equally pleaſing 


with his writings. 


ce Tt apparently [requires pre 22 a familiar Knowledge of ma 
characters. : 5 


« Reciprocation of [| ſimilies] conceits. 
«© The dialogue is quick and [various] ſparkling. 


« Love for Love; a comedy [more drawn from life] of 1 nearer alliance to 
tife. 8 

« The general character of his miſcellanies is, that they ſhew little wit 
and [no] litile virtue. 


uh eee! cer laing he had not the fire requiſite for the higher ſpecies of i 
trick poetry,” , : of 
Nn Ates, . e n — 3 "A 
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| 1 oy Various yy in the 2 Tie KEL L, : 5 | 
__ *« [Longed] long wiſhed to peruſe it. g e 
« At the [acceſſion] arrival of King George. 
« F iction [unnaturally] * fully compounded of Grecian deities and 


Gothick * 


| | 1 ” Various readings in the Life of Ax EN SIDZ. 


« For [another] a different purpoſe. 
ce TA furious] an unnecęſſary and outrageous zeal. 
5 ce [Something which] what he called and thought liberty. | 
« A [favourer of innovation] lover of cantradiction. 
e Warburton's [cenſure] ogjections. 


His rage [for liberty] of patriotiſm. | 
Mr, Dyſon with [a zeal] an ardour of friendſhip.” 


ES... 


N 


© 


c 


Led 


In the Life a LyTTELTON, Johnſon ſeems to' have N not favourably 
diſpoſed towards that nobleman. Mrs. Thrale ſuggeſts that he was offended 
by Molly 4 s preference of his Lordſhip to him“. 1 can by no means 


2 Let not my readers ſmile to think of Johnſon's being a e for fone favour ; Mr. 
Peter Garrick aſſured me, that he was told by a lady, that in her opinion Johnſon was * a very 
ſeducing man. Diſadvantages of perſon and manner may be forgotten, where intellectual 
pleaſure is communicated to a ſuſceptible mind; and that Johnſon was capable of feeling the moſt 
delicate and diſintereſted attachment, appears from the following letter, which is publiſhed by 
Mrs, Thrale, with ſome others to the ſame perſon, of which the excellence is not ſo apparent: 
| To N e 
* DrARA ESI Map an, 1 January, 1755. 
| « THOUGH I am afraid your illneſs leaves you little leiſure for the reception of 
airy civilities, yet I cannot forbear to pay you my congratulations on the new year; and to declare 
my wiſhes that your years to come may be many and happy. In this wiſh, indeed, I include 
myſelf, who have none but you on whom my heart repoſes; yet ſurely I wiſh your good, even 
though your ſituation were ſuch as lould permit you te communicate no gratifications to, 
deareſt, deareſt Madam, 


« Your, c. 


— 4 4 


« SAM, JOHNSON,” 


Join 


" PR a 
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| join the cenſure beſtowed by Johnſon on his Lordſhip, whom he calls. poor 
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Lyttelton,” for returning thanks to the Critical Reviewers, for having © kindly Ft. 72. 


commended” his © Dialogues of the Dead.” Such “ acknowledgements (ſays 
my friend) never can be proper, ſince they muſt be paid either for flattery 
or for juſtice.” In my opinion, the moſt upright man, who has been tried 

on a falſe accuſation, may, when he is acquitted, make a bow to his jury. 


And when thoſe who, no matter by what right, are ſo much the arbiters of 9 % / 


literary merit, as in a conſiderable degree to influence the publick opinion, 
review an authour's work, placido lumine, when I am afraid mankind in general 
are better pleaſed with ſeverity, he may ſurely expreſs a grateful ſenſe of their 
civility, | | 


Various readings in the Life of LvyTTEL TON. 


te He ſolaced [himſelf] bis grief by writing a Jong poem to her memory. 


« The production rather [of a mind that means well than thinks vigorouſly] 
as it ſeems of leiſure than of ſtudy, rather effuſions than compoſitions. | 


« His laſt literary [work] production. 
« [Found the abs undertook to perſuade.” 


As the introduction to his critical examination of the genius and writings of 
Younc, he did Mr. Herbert Croft, then a Barriſter of Lincoln's-inn, now a 
clergyman, the honour to adopt a Life of Young written by that gentleman, 
who was the friend of Dr. Young's ſon, and wiſhed to vindicate him from 
ſome very miſtaken remarks to his prejudice. Mr. Croft's performance was 
ſubjected to the reviſion of Dr. Johnſon, as uw from the following 
note to Mr. John Nichols: | 


This Life of Dr. Young was written by a Rings of his ſon. What 


is croſſed with black is expunged by the authour, what is croſſed with red is 


expunged by me. If you find any thing more that can be well omitted, 


I ſhall not be ſorry to ſee it yet ſnorter.“ 
It has always appeared to me to have a conſiderable ſhare of merit, and 


to diſplay a pretty ſucceſsful imitation of Johnſon's ſtyle. When I mentioned 
this to a very eminent literary character, he oppoſed me vehemently, ex- 
claiming, © No, no, it is abt a good imitation of Johnſon; it has all his pomp 
without his force; it has all the nodoſities of the oak without its ſtrength.” 
This was an image fo happy, that one might have thought he would have 
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| 1781, been ſatisfied with it; but he was not. And ſetting his mind again to work, 
yen he added, with exquiſite TIE 2 Fr; as, 2 7D 2 * the Sybil 
. 


without 15 inſpirapion. ion.“ 2 He WOE ; 7 0 72 . 42 
TT . Croft ver properly guards us 7. 1} ſuppoling that Yaug. wa was à Tg . 


dee man; and mentions, that * his pariſh was indebted to the good] (£4, 


humour of the authour of the Night Thoughts for an Aſſembly and 2222 


Bowling-Green.” A letter from a noble foreigner is quoted, in which he is, Up 


out * 
we! f; 7 ſaid to have been © very pleaſant in converſation.” ee / K.. Hu 


Mr. Langton, who frequently viſited him, inſormf fig, wat te was i} -- 99 
air of benevolence in his manner, but that he could obtain from him 66 . / 
. information than he had hoped to receive from one who had lived ſo much in? 


4s & f England; and that he ſhewed a degree of eager curioſity concernin 
age of Eng 8 8 ty 8 
1 e 9 Aw. the common occurrences that were then paſſing, which appeared ſome- 5 


. what remarkable in a man of ſuch intellectual ſtores, of ſuch an advanced 
kth age, and who had retired from life with declared diſapp TE. in 1 2 


e e expectations. 2 


An inſtance at once of his 3 turn of mind, and his che e of ine, 770 
appeared in a little ſtory which he himſelf told to Mr. Langton, when they 7 
were walking in his garden: Here (ſaid he) I had put a handſome ſun- dial, 
with this inſcription, Ehen fugaces! which (ſpeaking with a 2 ſadl / ” 
verified, for by the next morning my dial had been carried off.” lr .= 7 

It gives me much pleaſure to obſerve, that however Johnſon may have 
caſually talked, yet when he ſits, as cc an ardent judge zealous to his truſt, ; giving 
ſentence,” upon the excellent works of Young, he allows them the high praiſe. 
to which they are juſtly entitled. The Univerſal Paſſion (lays he) is indeed 

a very great performance, —his diſtichs have the weight of ſolid ſentiment, 
and his points the ſharpneſs of reſiſtleſs truth.” 

But I was moſt anxious concerning Johnſon's deciſion upon * Web 
Thoughts,” which I eſteem as a maſs of the grandeſt and richeſt poetry that 
human genius has ever produced; and was delighted to find this character 
of that W : © In his © Night Thoughts he has exhibited a very wide gt 
of original poetry, variegated with deep reflections and ſtriking alluſions ; 
wilderneſs of thought, in which the fertility of fancy ſcatters flowers of hf 
hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems in which blank verſe 
could not be changed for rhime but with diſadvantage.” And afterwards, 


« Particular lines are not to be regarded, the power is in the whole, and in 
| the 
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the whole there is a magnificence like that aſcribed to Chineſe plantation, 
the magnificence of vaſt extent and endleſs diverſity.” | | 
_ . Bu#there is in this Poem not only all that Johnſon ſo well brings in view, 
but a power of the Patbetick beyond almoſt any example that I have ſeen. 
He who does not feel his nerves ſhaken, and his heart pierced by many paſſages 
in this extraordinary work, particularly by that moſt affecting one, which 


deſcribes the gradual torment ſuffered by the contemplation of an object of 
_ affectionate attachment, viſibly and certainly decaying into diſſolution, muſt « 


, 


be of a hard and obſtinate frame. | 

To all the other excellencies of * Night Thoughts,” let me add the great 
and peculiar one, that they contain not only the nobleſt ſentiments of virtue, 
and the immortality of the ſoul, but the Chriſtian Sacrifice, the Divine Propi- 
tiation, with all its intereſting circumſtances, and conſolations to © a wounded 
ſpirit,” ſolemnly and poetically diſplayed in ſuch imagery and language, as 
cannot fail to exalt, animate, and ſoothe the truly pious. No book whatever 
can be recommended to young perſons, with better hopes of ſeaſoning their 
minds with vital religion than YouxcG's © NIGHT Trovonrts.” 


In the Life of Swirr, it appears to me that Johnſon had a certain degree 
of prejudice againſt that extraordinary man, of which I have elſewhere had 
occaſion to ſpeak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan imputed it to a ſuppoſed appre- 


henſion in Johnſon, that Swift had not been ſufficiently active in obtaining for 


him an Iriſh degree when it was ſolicited *, but of this there was not ſufficient 
evidence; and let me not preſume to charge Johnſon with injuſtice, becauſe 
he did not think fo highly of the writings of this authour, as I have done 
from my youth upwards. Yet that he had an unfavourable bias 1s evident, 
were it only from that paſſage in which he ſpeaks of Swift's practice of 
ſaving, as, © firſt ridiculous and at laſt deteſtable;” and yet after ſome 


examination of circumſtances, finds himſelf obliged to own, that © it will 


perhaps appear that he only liked one mode of expence better than another, 
and ſaved merely that he might have ſomething to give.” _ 
One obſervation which Johnſon makes in Swift's life ſhould be often 


inculcated: © It may be juſtly ſuppoſed, that there was in his converſation 
what appears ſo frequently in his letters, an affectation of familiarity with the 


great, an ambition of momentary equality, ſought and enjoyed by the neglect 


of thoſe ceremonies which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed as the barriers between one 


order of ſociety and another. This tranſgreſſion of regularity was by himſelf 


and his admirers termed greatneſs of ſoul; but a great mind diſdains to hold 


3 See page 67 of Vol, I, 
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1781. any thing by courteſy, and therefore never uſurps what a lawful claimant may 
take away. He that encroaches on another's dignity puts himſelf in his 
power; he 1s either repelled 1 with helpleſs indignity, or endured by clemency 


A kar Ard. A eee carved 
and condeſcenſion.” . W g Gs 7 1 


Various readings in the Life of SWIFT, 


Etat. 72. 


1 Charity may be perſuaded to think that it might be written by a man of 
@ peculiar [opinions] character, without ill intention. 


« He did not [difown] deny it. 


ce [To] by whoſe kindneſs it is not unlikely that he 1 was indebted for] 
advanced to his benefices. 


« [With] for this purpoſe he had recourſe to Mr. Harley. 
« Sharpe, whom he [repreſents] deſcribes as © the harmleſs tool of others hate.“ 
1 Harley was flow becauſe he was [irreſolute] doubtful. 
„ When [readers were not many] we were not yet a nation of readers. 
[Every man who] he that could ſa ay be knew him. | 
E Every man of known influence has ſo many [more] petitions [than] 
which he [can] cannot grant, that he muſt neceſſarily offend more than he 
[can gratify] gratifes. 
« Eccleſiaſtical [preferments] benefices. 
« Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 


« TAs a writer] In his works he has given very different ſpecimens. 


« On all common occaſions he habitually Lens] affetts a "pi of 
[ſuperiority] arrogance. 


« By the [omiſſion] negle? of thoſe ceremonies. 


« That their merits filled the world [and] or that there was no [room for] 
hope of more.“ 


J have not confined myſelf to the order of the * Lives,” in making my 
few remarks, Indeed a different order is obſerved in the original publication, 
and in the collection of Johnſon's Works. And ſhould it be objected, that 
many of my various readings are inconſiderable, thoſe who make the objection 
will be pleaſed to conſider, that ſuch ſmall particulars are intended for thoſe 


who are nicely critical in compoſition, to whom they will be an acceptable 
ſelection. 


« Spence's 


2 W 
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« Spence's Anecdotes,” which are frequently quoted and referred to in 1781. 
Johnſon's © Lives of the Poets,” are in a manuſcript collection, made by the * 
Reverend Dr. Joſeph Spence, containing a number of particulars concerning 
eminent men. To each anecdote is marked the name of the perſon on whoſe 
authority it is mentioned. This valuable collection is the property of the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, who upon the application of Sir Lucas Pepys, was 
pleaſed to permit it to be put into the hands of Dr. Johnſon, who I am ſorry 
to think made but an aukward return, Great aſſiſtance (ſays he) has been 
given me by Mr. Spence's Collection, of which I conſider the communi- 
cation as a favour worthy of publick acknowledgement ;” but he has not 
owned to whom he was obliged; ſo that the acknowledgement is unap- 
propriated to his Grace. | - 

While the world in general was filled with admiration of Johnſon's © Lives 
of the Poets,” there were narrow circles in which prejudice and reſentment 
were foſtered, and from whence attacks of different ſorts iſſued againſt him. 4 4 gur 
By ſome violent Whigs he was arraigned of injuſtice to Milton; by ſome f 72 . 
u Heedom what he really thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to 7 
= {Jome of the friends of that nobleman, and particularly produced a declaration 
2 fot war againſt him from Mrs. Montague, the ingenious Eſſayiſt on Shakſpeare, 
between whom and his Lordſhip a commerce of reciprocal compliments 
e had long been carried on. In this war the ſmaller powers in alliance with 
him were of courſe led to engage, at leaſt on the defenſive, and thus I for 
one, was excluded from the enjoyment of * A Feaſt of Reaſon,” ſuch as 
Mr. Cumberland has deſcribed, with a keen, yet juſt and delicate pen, in his 
« OBSERVER.” Theſe minute inconveniencies gave not the leaſt diſturbance to 
Johnſon. . He nobly ſaid, when I talked to him of the feeble, though ſhrill 
outcry which had been raiſed, © Sir, I conſidered myſelf as entruſted with a 
certain portion of truth. I have given my opinion fincerely ; let them ſhew _ 
where they think me wrong.“ of <J} bet ee ber Mus bt Le de yg fs; 
AH nuts While my friend is thus contemplated in the ſplendour derived from his laſt 
3 And perhaps moſt admirable work, J introduce him with peculiar propriety”? 1 
＋ as the correſpondent of Warren HasrIx ds, a man whoſe regard reflects jt 
; 8. dignity even upon Joyns0N; a man, the extent of whoſe abilities was 
. equal to that of his power; and who, by thoſe who are fortunate enough to 
a know him in private life, is admired for his literature and taſte, and beloved 
-+*> for the candour, moderation, and mildneſs of his character. Were I capable of 

Paying a ſuitable tribute of admiration to him, I ſhould certainly not with- 
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1712. hold it at a moment + when it is not poſſible that I ſhould be ſuſpected of 

HT being an intereſted flatterer. But how weak would be my voice after that 

| of the millions whom he governed. His condeſcending and obliging com- 

pliance with my ſolicitation, I with humble gratitude acknowledge; and while 

Jaerte by publiſhing his letter to me, accompanying the valuable communication, I 

esel eminent honour to my great friend, I ſhall entirely diſregard any invidious 

WY ſuggeſtions, that as I in ſome degree participate in the Süd I have, at 
. the ſame _—_ the gratification « of my own vanity in view. 
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I u To James BoswWELL, 0 e 
* . h bh” 7, es | | Park-lane, Dec, 2, 1790, 
* e « I HAVE been Fe ſpared the troubleſome ſuſpenſe of a long 
| ſearch, to which, in performance of my promiſe, I had devoted this morn- 
ing, by lighting upon the objects of it among the firſt papers that I laid my 
hands on: my veneration for your great and good friend, Dr. Johnſon, and 
the pride, or I hope ſomething of a better ſentiment, which I indulged in 
poſſeſſing ſuch memorials of his good-will towards me, having induced me 
to bind them in a parcel containing other ſelect papers, and labelled with the 
titles appertaining to them. They conſiſt but of three letters, which 1 
believe were all that I ever received from Dr. Johnſon. Of theſe, one, 
which was written in quadruplicate, under the different dates of its reſpective 
diſpatches, has already been made publick, but not from any communica- 
tion of mine. This, however, I have joined to the reſt; and have now the 
| pleaſure of ſending them to you for the uſe to which you informed me it 
Vas your deſire to deſtine them. | 
e « My promiſe was pledged with the condition, that if the letters were 
found to contain any thing which ſhould render them improper for the 
publick eye, you would diſpenſe with the performance of it. You will have 
the goodneſs, I am® ſure, to pardon my recalling this ſtipulation. to your 
recollection, as I ſhould be loth to appear negligent of that obligation which 
is always implied in an epiſtolary confidence. In the reſervation of that 
right I have read them over with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, but have 
not ſeen in them the lighteſt cauſe on that ground to with-hold them from 
you. But, though not on that, yet on another ground I own I feel a little, 
yet but a little, reluctance to part with them: I mean on that of my own 
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credit, which. I fear will ſuffer by the information conveyed by them, that I 
was early in the poſſeſſion of ſuch valuable inſtructions for the beneficial 
employment of the influence of my late ſtation, and (as it may ſeem) have 
ſo little availed myſelf of them. Whether I could, if it were neceſſary, 
defend myſelf againſt ſuch an imputation, it little concerns the world to 
know. I look only to the effect which theſe relicks may produce, conſidered 
as evidences of the virtues of their authour: and believing that they will be 
found to diſplay an uncommon warmth of private friendſhip, and a mind 
ever attentive to the improvement and extenſion of uſeful knowledge, and 
ſolicitous for the intereſts of mankind, I can cheerfully ſubmit to the 
little ſacrifice of my own fame to contribute to the illuſtration of ſo great 


and venerable a character. They cannot be better applied, for that end, 


than by being entruſted to your hands. Allow me, with this offering, to 


| infer from it a proof of the very great eſteem with which I have the honour 


to ons myſelf, Sir, 
«© Your moſt obedient 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 
| «© WARREN Has TIN Os. 


« P. F. At ſome future time, and * you have no further occaſion for 


theſe papers, I ſhall be obliged to you if you would return them.“ 


The laſt of the three letters thus graciouſly put into my hands, and which 


has already appeared in publick, belongs to this year; but I ſhall previouſly 


inſert the two firſt in the order of their dates. They altogether form a grand 


group in my biographical picture. 


To The Honourable WARREN MASTIFO LON 
Sin, 


« THOUGH I have had but little perſonal knowledge of you, 1 


have had enough to make me wiſh for more; and though it be now a long 
time ſince I was honoured by your viſit, I had too much pleaſure from it to 
forget it. By thoſe whom we delight to remember, we are unwilling to be 
forgotten; and therefore ] cannot omit this opportunity of reviving myſelf in 
your memory by a letter which you will receive from the hands of my 


friend Mr. Chambers* ; a man, whoſe purity of manners and vigour of mind 


are ſufficient to make every thing welcome that he brings. 


Nov Sir Robert Chalmers, one of his Majeſty's Judges in India, 


« That 
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by That this is my only reaſon for writing, will be too apparent by the 
uſeleflheſs of my letter to any other purpoſe. I have no queſtions to aſk ; 
not that I want curioſity after either the ancient or preſent ſtate of regions, 
in which have been ſeen all the power and ſplendour of wide-extended 
empire; and which, as by ſome grant of natural ſuperiority, ſupply the reſt | 
of the world with almoſt all that pride deſires, and luxury enjoys. But my 
knowledge of them is too ſcanty to furniſh me with proper topicks of 
enquiry ; I can only wiſh for information ; and hope, that a mind compre- 


henſive like yours will find leiſure, amidſt the cares of your important 


ſtation, to enquire into many ſubjects of which the European world either 
thinks not at all, or thinks with deficient intelligence and uncertain conjecture. 
I ſhall hope, that he who once intended to increaſe the learning of his 
country by the introduction of the Perſian language, will examine nicely the 


traditions and hiſtories of the Eaft ; that he will ſurvey the wonders of its 


ancient edifices, and trace the veſtiges of its ruined cities; and that, at his 
return, we ſhall know the arts and opinions of a race of men, from whom 
very little has been hitherto derived. 

“ You, Sir, have no need of being told by me, how much may be 
added by your attention and patronage to experimental knowledge and natural 
hiſtory. There are arts of manufacture practiſed in the countries in which 
you preſide, which are yet very imperfe&tly known here, either to artificers 
or philoſophers. Of the natural productions, animate and inanimate, we yet 
have fo little intelligence, that our books are filled, I fear, with conjectures 


about things which an Indian peaſant knows by his ſenſes. 


« Many of thoſe things my firſt wiſh is to ſee; my ſecond to know by 
ſuch accounts as a man like you will be able to give. 
« As I have not ſkill to aſk proper queſtions, I have likewiſe no ſuch 


acceſs to great men as can enable me to ſend you any political informa- 


tion. Of the agitations of an unſettled government, and the ſtruggles of a 


teeble miniſtry, care is doubtleſs taken to give you more exact accounts than 
I can obtain. If you are inclined to intereſt yourſelf much in publick 


tranſactions, it is no misfortune to you to be fo diſtant from them. 


« That literature is not totally forſaking us, and that your favourite 
language is not neglected, will appear from the book *, which I ſhould have 
pleaſed 111 more with ſending, if I could have preſented it bound; but 


s Jones's © Perſian Grammar,” 


time 
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time was wanting. I beg, however, Sir, that you will accept it from a 1 
man very deſirous of your regard; and that if you think me able to Sa E 7 
you by any thing more important, you will employ me. | 
J am now going to take leave, perhaps a very long leave, of my dear 

Mr. Chambers. That he is going to live where you govern, may juſtly 

alleviate the regret of parting; and the __ of ſeeing both him and you 
again, which 1 am not willing to mingle with doubt, muſt at preſent, 
comfort as it can, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
„ March 30, 1774. „F SAM. JOHNSON,” 


To 5 avon | 
| cc SIR, 


ee BEING informed that by the departure of a ſhip, there is now an 
opportunity of writing to Bengal, I am unwilling to ſlip out of your memory 
by my own negligence, and therefore take the liberty of reminding you of 
my exiſtence, by ſending you a book which is not yet made publick. 

cc J have lately viſited a region leſs remote, and leſs illuſtrious than India, 
which afforded ſome occaſions for ſpeculation; what occurred to me, I have 
put into the volume 7, of which I beg your acceptance. 

c Men in your ſtation ſeldom have preſents totally diſintereſted ; my book 
is received, let me now make my requeſt. 

« There is, Sir, ſomewhere within your government, a young adventurer, 
one Chauncy Lawrence, whoſe father is one of my oldeſt friends. Be 
pleaſed to ſhew the young man what countenance is fit, whether he wants to 
be reſtrained by your authority, or encouraged by your favour. His father 
is now Preſident of the College of Phyſicians, a man venerable for his 
knowledge, and more venerable for his virtue. 

« I wiſh you a proſperous government, a fate return, and a long oy 
ment of plenty and tranquillity. I am, Sh; 

« Your moſt obedient 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 


7 * 
% London, Dec, 20, 1774. 3 | Sau. Jokxsox.“ 


7 © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland,” 
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1781. 


171 To the fame = E. 9. N. 
0 Sin, | EPO 11TH 1 1787. 
5.78 AMIDST the inqportance and nedelpticlty of affairs in which 4 
your great office engages you, I take the liberty of recalling your attention 
for a moment to literature, and will not prolong the interruption by an 
apology, which your character makes needleſs. 
« Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long eſteemed in the India- 
Houſe, after having tranſlated Taſſo, has undertaken Arioſto. How well 
he is qualified for his undertaking he has already ſhewn. He 1s deſirous, Sir, 
of your favour in promoting his propoſals, and flatters me by ſuppoſing that 
my teſtimony may advance his intereſt. 
« Tt is a new thing for a clerk of the India-Houſe to tranſlate poets--it is 
new for a Governour of Bengal to patronize learning. That-he may, find his 
ingenuity rewarded, and that learning may flouriſh under your protection, 1s 
the wiſh of, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
ER. SAM. ener, 


I wrote to him in F ebruary, e of having born teuble by 2 
recurrence of the perplexing queſtion of Liberty and Neceſſity and men- 
tioning that J hoped ſoon to meet him again in London. 


| = To James Boswzr L, Et ON 
” ce DraR Six, | 


= 255 % ] HOPED you had 0 63d of all this 3 of miſery... What 
for Mf have you to do with Liberty and Neceſſity? Or what mott than to hold your 


4 oy ſr tongue about it? Ho not doubt but T Thall be moſt heartily y lad co fee you . 
7 12 here agam; Tor T love every part about you but your affectation of diſtreſs. 9 has $ 

« I have at laſt finiſhed my Lives, and have laid up for you a load of 5 141 5 
E, ä all out of order, ſo that it will amuſe you a long time to ſet it right. Us — 
bot, Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we can. We will“ (a f far 

1. 0 again to the Mitre, and talk old times over. I am, dear Sir, Gt Bb 1 AT „„ 


vw > «© Yours, affeftionately, Wilt þ . 2. TE - 
| | % March 14, 95 SAM. |] SE. 8 


8 1 0 13 fo cre / , 
— On Monday, March 19, I arrived i in London, and on Tuektay the 20th, 4 2 ” 
7% 4 fru met him in Fleet-ſtreet, walking, or 1 indeed moving along; for his 4 I 4 
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burthen again. H=. of i hurts kh ders fl. Shoes > . . Ate 
iin the morning. © Early, Sir.” faid I. 288 80 25 Why, Sir, a London 


morning does not go with the ſun.“ 


was with him at Thrale's, [ obſerved he poured a quantity of it into a large glaſs, 


*%, forcible an and violent; there never was any moderation ; many a day did he 
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manch is thus deſcribed in a very juſt and pictureſque manner, in a lane 17787. 
Life of him publiſhed by Kearſley, very ſoon after his death: © When he 2 
walked the ſtreets, what with the conſtant roll of his head, and the con- 
comitant motion of his body, he appeared to make his way by that motion, 
independent of his feet.“ That he was often much ſtared at while he 
advanced in this manner, may eaſily be believed; but it was not ſafe to make 
ſport of one fo robuſt as he was. Mr. Langton ſaw him one day, in a fit of 
abſence, by a ſudden tart, drive the load off a porter's back, and walk 
forward briſkly, without being conſcious of what he had done. The porter 
was very angry, but ſtood ſtill, and eyed the huge figure with much earneſt- 
neſs, till he was ſatisfied that his wiſeſt courſe was to be quiet, and take up his 


Our accidental meeting in the ſtreet after a long ſeparation was a pleaſing 
ſurprize to us both. He ſtepped aſide with me into F alcon- court, and made 
kind inquiries about my family, and as we were in a hurry going different 

ways, I promiſed to call on him next day; he ſaid he was engaged to go out 


I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a quantity of his original 
manuſcript of his Lives of the Poets,“ which he had preſerved for me. 

I found that his friend, Mr. Thrale, was now very ill, and had removed, 
I ſuppoſe by the ſolicitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a houſe in SOR eee 

I was ſorry to find him ſadly changed in his appearance. 

| He told me I might now have the pleaſure to ſee Dr. Johnſon drink wine 
again, for he had lately returned to it. When I mentioned this to Johnſon, 
he faid, “ I drink it now ſometimes, but not ſocially. The firſt evening that I 
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and ſwallowed it greedily. Every thing about his character and manners Was 


Laſt, many a year did he refrain from wine; but when he did eat, it was 1 
Voraciguſiy; when he did drink wine, it was 9 He could practiſe 1 Ho . 
abſtinence, but not temperance. e 
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5 With this well-choſtn motto: 955 2 5 th i 
” — From his cradle P by A „ . | 
« He was a SCHoLar*and a ripe and good one: * 1 


And to add greater honours to his age 
„ Than man could give him, he died fearing Fleaven,” 55 AKs RARE. 
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E CHE. THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2 
5 1781. Mrs. Thrale and I had a diſpute, whether Shakſpeare or Milton had dvi Fw 5 
Dl. the moſt admirable picture of a man I was for Shakſpeare; Mrs. Thrale 4 
for Milton; and upon a fair hearing; gohnſon decided for my opinion. g « / 4 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful fallies upon Dean Marlay. „I 

don” t like the Deanery of Ferns, it ſounds ſo like a barren title.“ Dr. Heath. 

ſhould have it;“ faid I. Johnſon laughed, and e to "Oe in the 

ſame mode of conceit, ſoggeſted Dr. Meſs. | | 

He, faid, “ Mrs. Montagu: has dropt me. Now, Sir, chere are people 

whom one mould like very well to drop, but would not wiſh to be dropped. 

bf certginly was vain of the ſociety. of ladies, and could make himſelf 
very agreeable to them when he choſe oſe_it; Sir Joſhua Reynolds agreed with. RO 2 
me that he could. Mr. Gibbon, with 1 his uſual ſneer, controverted it, perhaps &. J 
in reſentment of Johnſon' s having > talked with ome- diſguſt. of his uglineſs, I 2 


3 17 which one ſhould: think. a philoſopher. would not mind. / Dean _— C4 
a 1 79 blerved, N Tady H be vam when The can turn a ay wav ty ap a | 1 
5 | 2 . bg 4 e bel berge. . 5 r , 44 Fl is 
85 1 I e The te tion e Ayrſhire, my own county, was this ſpring tri vpon 
5 petition, before a Committee of the Houſe of Commons. 1 was one of the ,. 
** "2 9 Counſel for the ſitting member, and took the liberty of previouſly ſtating 2 
hs . different points to Johnſon, who never failed to ſee them clearly, and to 75 
1 3 Nun „ "7 f, 2 ſupply me with ſome 8 _ He en to me the following note upon. 2 5 


. the regiſtration of deeds :. BL £30 il) 5 #26 


2 
72 — ee ALI laws are mat for the convenience of the community; what 18 2 
un. legally done, ſhould be legally recorded, that the ſtate of MO! 38 be tk ©; " , 
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s > Shakſpeare makes Hanlet thus deferibe his father: Io Taue, 1 


4 See what a grace was ſeated on this brow, A 


l 4 te 1 6G | | 6c. Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himſelf, [emma BY 
ſ Fi © An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 45 5 e 
„„ dation Ike the herald, Mercury, | e * ＋ N 
＋ 22 * New lighted on a Heaven-kifling hill: ; 72 | 0 


pan 4 A combination and a form indeed, 
peared) + „ Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 
6 To give the world aſſurance of a man. Fog 


| Mitton thus pourtrays our firſt parent, Adam: 7 ( I, ee 


His fair large front and eye ſublime Tels 
« Abſolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
4 1 but not beneath his ſnoulders broad.“ 
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not gen ſilks to a woman of the town.“ 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
known, and that wherever evidence is requiſite, evidence may be had. For 
this reaſon, the obligation to frame and eſtabliſh a legal regiſter is enforced 
by a legal penalty, which penalty is the Mint of that perfection and plenitude 


of right which a regiſter would give. Thence it follows, that this is not 
an objection merely legal; for the reaſon on which the law ſtands being 


equitable, makes it an equitable objection.” * 


1 we This (ſaid he) you muſt enlarge on, when ſpeaking to the Cee. 


You muſt not argue there, as if you. were arguing in the ſchools ; cloſe reaſoning 


will not fix. their attention; you muſt ſay the ſame thing over and over again, 
in different words, If you fay it but once, they mn it in a moment of 


inattention. It is unjuſt, Sir, to cenſure lawyers for multiplying words when 


they argue; it is neceſſary for them to multiply words.“ TI Me rhe Jr le 
His notion of the duty of a member of Parliament, fitting upon an election 


committee was very high; and when he was told of a gentleman upon one 
of thoſe committees, who- read the newſpapers part of the time, and ſlept 


the reſt, while the merits. of a vote were examined by the counſel, and as an 


excuſe, when challenged by the chairman for ſuch behaviour, bluntly anſwered; 


wy had made up my mind upon that caſe.” _ Johnſon, with an indignant 
contempt, faid, « Tf he was ſuch a rogue as to make up his mind + a 
caſe without hearing it, he ſhould not have been ſuch a fool as to tell it.“ 


cc I think (ſaid Mr. Dudley Long) the Doctor has pretty plainly made him 


out to be both rogue and fool.“ 


Johnſon's profound reverence for the Hierarchy made him expect from 
Biſhops the higheſt degree of decorum; he was offended even at their going 
to taverns; © A biſhop (faid he) has nothing to do at a tippling-houſe. It is 


not indeed immoral in him to go to a tavern ; neither would it be immoral in. 
him to whip a top in Groſvenor-ſquare. But, if he did, I hope the boys 
would fall upon him and apply the whip to him. T here are gradations in 


conduct; there is morality—decency—propriety. None of theſe ſhould be 
violated by a biſhop. A biſhop ſhould not go to a houſe where he may 
meet a young fellow leading out a wench.” BoswELL. © But, Sir, every 
tavern does not admit women.” Joranson. ©« Depend upon it, Sir, any 
tavern will admit a. well-dreſt man and a well-dreſt woman? they will not 


. perhaps admit a woman whom they ſee every night walking by their door, in 
the ſtreet. But a. well-dreſt man may lead in a well-dreſt woman to any 


tavern in London. Taverns ſell meat and drink, and will fell them to any 
body who can eat and can drink. You may as well ſay that a mercer will 
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I. e alſo pp ved of biſhops going to routs, at leaſt of their ſtaying at 
them longer than their preſence commanded reſpect. He mengoned , a 
particular biſhop. © Poh (faid Mrs. Thrale) the Biſhop off LE is 
never minded at a rout.” BoswtLL. © When a Biſhop places himſelf ia a 
ſituation where he has no diſtinct character, and is of no conſequence, he 
degrades the dignity of his order,” JofnsoN. © Mr. Boſwell, Madam, has 


ſaid it as correctly as could be.” 


Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church that Johnſon 791 a 
particular decorum and delicacy of behaviour; he juſtly conſidered that the 
clergy, as men ſet apart for the ſacred office of ſerving at the altar, and 
impreſſing the minds of men with the aweful concerns of a future ſtate, 
ſnould be ſomewhat more ſerious than the generality of mankind, and 
have a ſuitable compoſure of manners. A due ſenſe of the dignity of their 
profeſſion, independent of higher motives, will ever prevent them from loſing 
their diſtinction in an indiſcriminate ſociality; and did ſuch as affect this, 


know how much it leſſens them in the eyes of thoſe whom they think to 
pleaſe by it, they would feel themſelves much mortified. 


Johnſon, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once together in company with 
rw ſſeveral clergymen, who thought they ſhould appear to advantage, by aſſuming £ 


| iN eee * the lax jollity of nen of the world; which, as it may be obſerved in ſimilar caſes, 
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they carried to noiſy exceſs. Johnſon, who they expected would be enter- 


| ee tained, ſate grave and ſilent for ſome time; at laſt, turning to Beauclerk, he 
54 faid, by no means in a Sher, : ” This merriment of parſons is mighty 


offenſive.“ 
Even the dreſs of a clergyman ſhould be in 1 and nothing can 


be more deſpicable than conceited attempts at avoiding the appearance of 
the clerical order; attempts, which are as ineffectual as they are pitiful. 


Dr. Porteus, now Biſhop of London, in his excellent charge when preſiding 


„ lg over the dioceſe of Cheſter, juſtly animadverts upon this ſubject; and obſerves 
a 1h TE of a reverend fop, that he © can be but half a beau.” 1 


Addiſon, in *The Spectator,“ has given us a fine portrait of a 1 
man, who is ſuppoſed to be a member of his Club; and Johnſon has ex- 
hibited a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge*, which has eſcaped the 
collectors of his works, but which he owned to me, and which indeed he 


ſhewed to Sir Joſhua Reynolds at the time when it was written. It bears the 


genuine marks of Johnſon's beſt manner, and is as follows : 


See Vol, I. p. 206. 
| cc ＋ he 
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« The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar 1781. 
of St. Andrews in Plymouth; a man equally eminent for his virtues and cad. 


abilities, and at once beloved as a, companion and reverenced as a paſtor. 
He had that general curioſity to Which no kind of knowledge is indifferent or 
ſuperfluous; and that general benevolence by which no order of men is hated 
or deſpiſed. . V’ > res" og} 
“His principles both of thought and action were great and comprehenſive. 
By a ſolicitous examination of objections, and judicious compariſon of 
oppoſite arguments, he attained what enquiry never gives but to induſtry 
and perſpicuity, a firm and unſhaken ſettlement of conviction. But his 
firmneſs was without aſperity ; for, knowing with how much difficulty truth 
was ſometimes found, he did not wonder that many miſſed it. | 
„The general courſe of his life was determined by his profeſſion ; he 
ſtudied the facred volumes in the original languages; with what diligence and 
ſucceſs, his Notes upon the Pſalms give ſufficient evidence. He once endea- 
youred to add the knowledge of Arabick to that of Hebrew ; but finding 
his thoughts too much diverted from other ſtudies, after ſome time, deſiſted 
from his purpoſe. e e | 
His diſcharge of parochial duties was exemplary. How his Sermons were 
compoſed, may be learned from the excellent volume which he has given 
to the publick; but how they were delivered, can be known only to thoſe 
that heard them, for as he appeared in the pulpit, words will not eaſily 
deſcribe him. His delivery, though unconſtrained was not negligent, and 
though forcible was not turbulent; diſdaining anxious nicety of emphaſis, . 
and laboured artifice of action, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, 
it rouſed the ſluggiſh, and fixed the volatile, and detained the mind upon. 
the ſubject, without directing it to the ſpeaker. IE 
e The grandeur and ſolemnity of the preacher did not intrude upon his 
general behaviour; at the table of his friends he was a companion com- 
municative and attentive, of unaffected manners, of manly cheerfulneſs, 
willing to pleaſe, and eaſy to be pleaſed. His acquaintance was univerſally 
ſolicited, and his preſence obſtructed no enjoyment which religion did not 
forbid. Though ſtudious he was popular; though argumentative he was 
modeſt; though inflexible he was candid; and though metaphyſical yet 
orthodox. . . 


% London Chronicle,” May 2, 1769. This reſpectable man is there mentioned to have 
died on the 3d of April, that year, at Cofflect, the ſeat of Thomas Veale, Efq, in his way to 
London, | 
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1781. os Friday, March 30, I dined | with him at Sir Toſhua Reynolds's, with 
Te the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Anneſley Stewart, Mr. Eliot, of Port-Eliot, 
Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, now Biſhop of Clonfert, Mr. Langton; a moſt 

: agreeable day, of which 1 regret that every circumſtance is not preſerved; 

but it is unreaſonable to require ſuch a multiplication of felicity. 
Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had travelled, talked to us of 
his © Hiſtory of Guſtavus Adolphus,” which he faid was a very good book in 
the German tranſlation. Joanson. * Harte was exceſſively vain. He put 
copies of his book in manuſcript into the hands of Lord Cheſterfield and 
Lord Granville, that they might reviſe it. Now, how abſurd was it to 
ſuppoſe that two ſuch noblemen would reviſe ſo big a manuſcript. Poor 
man ! he left London the day of the publication of his book, that he might 
be out of the way of the great praiſe he was to receive; and he was aſhamed 
to return, when he found how ill his book had ſucceeded. ' It was unlucky in 
coming out on the ſame day with Robertſon's © Hiſtory of Scotland.” His 
| huſbandry, however, is good.” BoswsLL. © So he was fitter for that than 
for heroick hiſtory, He did well when he turned his ſword into a plough- 
ſhare.” ” 
Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his country, which the 

Corniſh fiſhermen drink. They call it Mahogany; and it is made of two 
parts gin, and one part treacle, well beat together. I begged to have ſome 
of it made, which was done with proper ſkill by Mr. Eliot. I thought it 
very good liquor; and ſaid it was a counterpart of what is called Athol 
Porriage in the Highlands of Scotland, which is a mixture of whiſky and 
honey. Johnſon ſaid, < that muſt be a. better liquor than the Corniſh, for 
both its component parts are better.” He alſo obſerved, « Mahogany muſt 
be a modern name; for it was not long ſince the wood called mahogany was 
known in this country.” I mentioned his ſcale of liquors ;—claret for boys— 
port for men—brandy for heroes. * Then (faid - Mr. Burke) let me have 

claret: I love to be a boy; to have the careleſs gaiety of boyiſh days.” 
Johxsox. « I ſhould drink claret too, if it would give me that; but it does 
not: it neither makes boys men, nor men boys. You'l be drowned by it 


9 * of — — before it has any effect upon you.” x | 
33s 4. ꝓ— ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph! in the news papers, that Dr. 


4 Johnſon was learning to dance of Veſtris. Lord Charlemont, wiſhing to 
excite him to talk, propoſed, in a whiſper, that he ſhould be aſked, whether it 


7 was true. „Shall I aſk him?” ſaid his Lordſhip. We were, by a great 


Ho ene. clear for the experiment. "PI which his Lordſhip very gravely 
and 
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and with a courteous air faid, © Pray, Sir, is it true that you are taking 1781. 
leſſons of Veſtris?“ This was riſking 2 good deal, and required the boldneſs Ftat. ,z. 
of a General of Iriſh Volunteers to make-the attempt. Johnſon was at firſt 


ſtartled, and in ſome heat anſwered, © How can your Lordſhip aſk ſo 
ſimple a queſtion?” But immediately recovering himſelf, whether from 
unwillingneſs to be deceived, or to appear deceived, or whether from real 1 / , 
good humour, de kept up the joke: Nay, but if any body were to anſwer I C. e 2 
the paragraph, > and contradict it, I'd have a reply, and would ſay, that he Fas , hi POLE Fe 
who contradicted it was no friend either to Veſtris or me. For why ſhould LA wt . 
not Dr. Johnſon add to his other powers a little corporeal agility? Socrates | 
| learnt to dance at an advanced age, and Cato learnt Greek at an advanced 
age. Then it might proceed to ſay, that this Johnſon, not content with 
dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope; and they might introduce 
the elephant dancing on the rope. A nobleman wrote a play, called © Love 
in a hollow Tree.” He found out that it was a bad one, and therefore wiſhed 
to buy up all the copies, and burn them. The Ducheſs of Marlborough 
had uk one ; and when he was againſt her at an election, ſhe had a new 
edition of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontiſpiece, an elephant dancing 
on a rope; to ſhew, that his Lordſhip 8 * comedy was as aukward as Corrs 
an elephant dancing on a rope.' YZ 
On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, wal Sir Philip 
Jennings Clerk and Mr. Perkins, who had the ſuperintendence of Mr. 
Thrale's brewery, with a falary of five hundred pounds a year. Sir Philip 
had the appearance of a gentleman of ancient family, well advanced in life. 
He wore his own white hair in a bag of goodly ſize, a black velvet coat, 
with an embroidered waiſtcoat, and very rich laced ruffles; which Mrs. Thrale 
faid were old faſhioned, but which, for that reaſon, I thought the more 
reſpectable, more like a Tory; yet Sir Philip was then in oppoſition in 
parliament, © Ah, Sir, ({aid Johnſon,) ancient ruffles and modern principles 
do not agree.” Sir Philip defended the oppoſition to the American war fi 5 
ably and with temper, and I joined him. He ſaid, the majority of the 
nation was againſt the miniſtry, Joanson. © 7, Sir, am againſt the miniſtry ; 
but it is for having too little of that of which oppoſition thinks they have too 
much. Were I miniſter, if any man wagged his finger againſt me, he ſhould 
be turned out; for that which it is in the power of Government to give at 
pleaſure to one or to another, ſhould be given to the ſupporters of Govern- 
ment. If you will not oppoſe at the expence of loſing your place, your 
oppoſition will not be honeſt, you will feel no ſerious grievance; and the | 
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1781. preſent oppoſition is only a conteſt to get what others have. Sir Robert 
dar. Walpole acted as I would do. As to the American war, the fenſe of the 
nation is with the miniſtry. The majority of thoſe who can underſtand is with 
it; the majority of thoſe who can only hear is againſt it; and as thoſe who. 
can only hear are more numerous than thoſe who can underſtand, and oppo- 

ſition is always loudeſt, a majority of the rabble will be for oppoſition.” 

1 This boiſterous vivacity entertained us; but the fact really was, that thoſe 
ar, = who could underſtand the beſt were againſt the American war, as almoſt every 
big man now is, when the queſtion has been coolly conſidered. 7 heat Hh o Horn 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praiſe to a gentleman of our acquaintance. tal 1 nh 
ee Jonxsov. © Nay, my dear lady, don't talk ſo. Mr. *****; character is very 9922 
r ſhort. It is nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man of a genteel appearance, 22 

and that is all. I know nobody who blaſts by praiſe as you do: for whenever 72 
there is exaggerated praiſe, every body 1 is ſet againſt a character. They are , 
provoked to attack it. Now there is *: you praiſed that man with ſuctf lune, 
diſproportion, that I was incited to leſſen him, perhaps more than he deſerves. A. 22 1 
His blood is upon your head. By the fame principle, your malice defeats 4 
itſelf; for your cenſure is too violent. And yet (looking to her with a forte 
leering ſmile) ſhe is the firſt woman in the world could ſhe but reſtrain 
that wicked tongue of hers—ſhe would be the only woman could. ſhe but 
command that little whirligig.” 
Upon the fubje& of exaggerated praiſe I took the liberty to ſay, that I 
thought there might be very high praiſe given to a known character which 
deſerved it, and therefore it would not be exaggerated. Thus, one might 
fay of Mr. Edmund Burke, He is a very wonderful man. JonNSON. © No, 
Sir, you would not be fafe if another man had a mind perverſely to contra- 
dict. He might anſwer, Where is all the wonder? Burke is, to be ſure, a 
man of uncommon abilities, with a great quantity of matter in his mind, and 
a great fluency of language in his mouth. But we are not be ſtunned and 
aftoniſhed by him. So you ſee, Sir, even Burke would ſuffer, not from 
any fault of his own, but from your folly.” 
Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquired a fortune of four 
*. thouſand a year in trade, but was abſolutely miſerable, becauſe he could not 
talk in company; ſo miſerable, that he was impelled to lament his ſituation 
in the ſtreet to , whom he hates, and who he knows deſpiſes him. 
8 lama moſt unhappy man (ſaid he). I am invited to converſations. I 
go to converſations; but, alas! I have no converſation.” JohN SON. Man 
commonly cannot be ſucceſsful in different ways. This gentleman has ſpent. 
in 
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m getting four thouſand pounds a year, the time in which he might have 
learnt to talk; and now he cannot talk.” . Mr. Perkins made a ſhrewd and 
droll remark : If he had got his four thouſand a. year as a mountebank, 
he might have learnt to * at the ſame time that he was getting his 
fortune.“ | | ; 

Some other gentlemen came in. The converſation concerning the perſhe 
whoſe character Dr. Johnſon had treated ſo ſlightingly, as he did not know 
his merit, was reſumed. Mrs. Thrale faid, „Tou think ſo of him, Sir, 
becauſe he is quiet, and does not exert himſelf with force. You'll be ſaying 
the ſame thing of Mr, ***** there, who fits as quiet—" This was not 
well bred; and Johnſon did not let it paſs without correction. * Nay, 
Madam, what right have you to talk thus? Both Mr. ***** and I have 
reaſon to take it ill. You may talk fo of Mr. *****; but why do you make 
me do it, Have I faid any thing againſt Mr, *****, You have /e him, 

that I might ſhoot him: but I have not ſhot him.“ : 
One of the gentlemen ſaid, he had ſeen three folio . of Dr. 
Johnſon's ſayings collected by me. I muſt put you right, Sir (faid 1); 
for I am very exact in authenticity, You could not ſee folio volumes, for I 
have none: you might have ſeen ſome in quarto and octavo. This is 
inattention which one ſhould guard againſt.” Joanson. © Sir, it is a want 
of concern about veracity, He does not know that he law any volumes. 
If he had ſeen them he could have remembered their ſize.” 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day. I ſaw him again on Monday 
evening, at which time he was not thought to be in immediate danger ; but 
early in the morning of Wedneſday the 4th, he expired. Johnſon was in the 
houſe, and thus mentions the event: © I felt almoſt the laſt flutter of his 
pulſe, and looked for the laſt time upon the face that for fifteen years had 
never been turned upon me but with reſpect and benignity *.” Upon that 
day there was a Call of the LIrERAR Y CLus; but Johnſon «ae. arg for his 


abſence by the following note : 


« MR. Jounson knows that Sir Joſhua Reynolds and the ar 
Gentlemen will excuſe his — with the Call, when they are told that 


Mr. Thrale died this morning. 
cc Wedneſday.” 
s Prayers and Meditations, p. 191. 
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1781. Mr. Thrale's death was a very eſſential loſs to Johnſon, who, although he | 
Tat. 72. did not foreſee all that afterwards happened, was ſufficiently convinced that - 
the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family afforded him would now in a great 
meaſure ceaſe. He, however, continued to ſhew a kind attention: to. his 
F aw widow and children as long as it was acceptable; and he took upon him, with 
Ine” Et a a very earneſt concern, the office of one of his executors, the importance of 
-4#” which ſeemed greater than uſual to him, from his circumſtances having been 
E. always ſuch that he had ſcarcely any ſhare in the real buſineſs of life. His 
friends of the Crus were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might have made a liberal 
— provifion for him for his life, which, as Mr. Thrale left no, ſon, and: a verx 
large fortune, it would have been highly to his honour to have done; and, 
_ conſidering Dr. Johnſoms age, cauld not have been of long duration: but he 
bequeathed him only two hundred pounds, which was the legacy given to. 
each of his executors. YI could not but be ſomewhat diverted: by hearing 
Johnſon talk in a pompous manner of his new office, and particularly of the 
concerns of the brewery, which:it was at laſt reſolved ſhould be fold. Lord Lucan. 
tells a very good ſtory, which, if not preciſely exact, is certainly characteriſtical: 
that when the ſale of Thrale's brewery was going forward, Johnſon appeared 
buſtling about, with an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole, like an exciſe- 
man; and on being aſked what he really conſidered to be the value of the 
property which was to be diſpoſed of, anſwered, © We are not here to ſell a 
parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich, beyond. the 
dreams of avari ces... 75 1 
Gn Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a club, which, at his deſire, 
had been lately formed at the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
„He told Mr. Hoole, that he wiſhed to have a City, Cub, and. aſked: him to 
| 7) collect one; but, ſaid he, Don't let them be patriots.” The company 
to-day were very. ſenſible well-behaved men. I have preſerved only two 
| particulars of his converſation. He faid, he was glad Lord George Gordon 
had eſcaped, rather than that a precedent ſhould be eſtabliſhed. for hanging 
a man for conſtructive treaſon ; which, in conſiſtency with. his true, manly, 
conſtitutional Toryiſm, he conſidered would be a dangerous engine of arbi- 
trary power. And upon its being mentioned that an opulent and very 
indolent Scotch. nobleman, who totally reſigned the management of his 
affairs to a man of knowledge and abilities, had claimed. ſome merit by 
ſaying, The next beſt thing to managing a man's own affairs well, is 
being ſenſible of incapacity, and not attempting it, but having full confidence 
in one who can do it,” JoHns0N. © Nay, Sir, this is paltry. There is a 
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| THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
middle courſe. Let a man give application, and depend upon it he will ſoon 
get above a deſpicable ſtate of * and attain the power of acting for 
himſelf.” 

On. Saturday, April 7,. I dined with him at Mr. Hoole's, with Governour 
Boucher and Captain Orme, both of whom had been long in the Eaſt-Indies: 
and being men of good ſenſe and obſervation, were very entertaining. 
Jolinſon defended the oriental regulation of different caſts of men, which was 


objected to as torally deſtructive of the hopes of rifing in ſociety by perſonal” 


merit, He ſhewed that there was a principle in it ſufficiently plauſible by 


381 


| 178r, 


— 5 


Etat. 72. 


analogy, ©We ſee (faid he) in metals that there are different ſpecies; and 


ſo likewiſe in animals,. though one ſpecies may not differ very widely from 
another, as in the ſpecies of dogs—the cur, the ſpaniel, the maſtiff. The 
Bramins are the maſtiffs of mankind.” 


On Thurſday, April 12, I dined with him at a Biſhop' s, where were Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Berrenger, and ſome more company. He had dined 


the day before at another Biſhop's. I have unfortunately recorded none of his 


converfation at the Biſhop's where we dined together : but I have preſerved 
his ingenious defence of his dining twice abroad in Paſſion- week; a laxity, 
in which I am convinced he would not have indilged' himſelf - at the time 
when he wrote his ſolemn paper in « The Rambler,“ upon that aweful 
ſeaſon. It appeared to me, that by being much more in company, and 
enjoying more in luxurious living, he had contracted a keener reliſn of 
pleaſure, and was conſequently leſs rigorous in his religious rites. This he 
would not acknowledge; but he reaſoned, with admirable. ſophiſtry, as 
follows: „Why, Sir, a Biſhop's calling company together in this week, is, 
to uſe the vulgar phraſe, not the thing. But you muſt conſider laxity is a bad 
thing; ; but preciſeneſs is alſo a bad thing; and your general character may be 
more hurt by preciſeneſs than by dining with a Biſhop in Paſſion-week. 


There mightbe a handle for reflection. It might be ſaid, He refuſed. to dine 


with a Biſhop in Paſſion-week, but was three Sundays abſent from church. 

BoswzLL. “ Very true, Sir. But ſuppoſe-a man to -be- uniformly of good 
conduct, would it not be better that he ſhould refuſe. to dine with a Biſhop 
in this week, and ſo not encourage a bad practice by his example?“ 


Jornson. «© Why, Sir, you are to conſider whether you might not do more 
harm by leſſening the influence of a Biſhop's character by your diſapprobation 5 
by refuſing him, than by going to him.“ e f l. Cue, a 4. „ 
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1 1 pets 2 Mrs. Dad ron in Lichfeld. 


e DEAN Mapau, 


« LIFE is full of troubles, © I have jet loſt my V Uear friend Thrale, 
I hope he is happy; but I have had a great loſs. I am otherwiſe pretty well. 
I require ſome care myſelf, but that care is not ineffectual; and when I am 
out of order I think it often my own fault. 7978 
« The ſpring is now making quick advances. As it is the 128% in 
which the whole world is enlivened and invigorated, 1 hope that both you and 
1 ſhall partake of its benefits. My deſire is to ſee Lichfield ; but being left 
executor to my friend,. I know not whether 1 can be ſpared ; but I will try, 
for it is now long ſince we ſaw one another, and how little we can promiſe 
ourſelves many more interviews, we are taught by hourly examples of 
mortality. Let us try to live ſo as that mortality may not be an evil. 
VIM me ſoon, my deareſt; your letters will give me great pleaſure. 
am ſorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box; but by ſending it to 
Mr. Mathias, who very readily undertook its conveyance, I did the beſt I 
could, and perhaps before now he has it. 
ce Be ſo kind as to make my compliments to my 7 ; 1 have a great 
value for their kindneſs, and hope to emo it dee ſummer 1 is paſt. : Po 
write to me. I * deareſt love, 
«* Your moſt nk . 
Lose, April 2, Mi in den e oem. Journ.” 


3 On F riday, April I 3, being Good-F riday, I went to o St. Clement” s-church 
. with him, as uſual. There I ſaw again his old fellow-collegian, Edwards, to 
whom faid, © I think Sir, Dr. Johnſon and you meet only at church. Sir 
| (faid he) it is the beſt place we can meet in except Heaven, and I hope we 

ſhall meet there too.“ Dr, Johnſon told me that there was very little com- 
munication between Edwards and him, after their unexpected renewal of 
eu acquaintance. © But (ſaid he, ſmiling) he met me once, and ſaid, I am 
þ + ,J told you have written a very pretty book called The Rambler.” I was un- 

willing that he ſhould leave the world in total darkneſs, and ſent him a ſet.” * 
— LMM Berrenger viſited him to- day, and was very pleaſing. We talked of 
an evening ſociety for converſation at a; houſe in town, of which we were all 
members, but of which Johnſon ſaid, © Tt will never do, Sir. There is 
— — Add gin ferved about theres neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor any 
thing 


THE LIFE or DR. JOHNSON. 
thing whatever; and depend upon it, Sir, a man does not love to go to a 


argument's fake, to maintain that men of learning and talents might have 
very. good intellectual ſociety, without the aid of any little gratifications of 
the ſenſes. Berrenger joined with Johnſon, and faid that without theſe any 


meeting would be dull and inſipid. He would therefore have all the ſlight 


refreſhments; nay, it would not be amiſs to have ſome cold meat, and A 
bottle of wine upon a ſide-board. * Sir, (ſaid Johnſon to me, with an air of 
triumph, ) Mr. Berrenger knows the world. Every body loves to have good 
things furniſhed to them without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that 


as ſhe did not chooſe to have card-tables, ſhe ſhould have a profuſion of the 
| beſt ſweetmeats, and ſhe would be ſure to have company enough come to 
her.“ The event proved the juſtice of Johnſon's opinion, as to the im- 
| practicability of getting people to meet, when they know there is abſolutely 


nothing to touch' the palate; for this Society, though held at the houſe of a 


perſon deſervedly much eſteemed, and compoſed of very eminent men 
pe * PO ry p x02 gs 2 


could not be preſerved from gradual decay. 1. & . 

On Sunday, April 15, being Eaſter-day, after ſolemn worſhip in St. Paul's 

church, I found him alone; Dr. Seott, of the Commons, came. He talked 
of its having been ſaid, that Addiſon wrote ſome of his beſt papers in © The 
Spectator,” when warm with wane. Dr. Johnſon did not ſeem willing to 
admit this. Dr. Scott, as a confirmation of it related, that Blackſtone 
compoſed his « Commentaries” with a bottle of port before him. 


I told him, that in a company where I had lately been, a defire was 


expreſſed to know his authority for the ſhocking ſtory of Addiſon's ſending 
an execution into Steele's houſe. Sir (faid he) it is generally known,. 
it is known to all who are acquainted with the literary hiſtory of that period. 


It is as well known, as that he wrote © Cato.” Mr. Thomas Sheridan once op ET <- 


defended Addiſon to me, by alledging that he did it in order to cover Steele's 


goods from other creditors, who were going to ſeize them. π on Uhet Kren. = 


| We talked of the difference between the mode of education at Oxford, and 
that in the Colleges, where inſtruction is chiefly ' conveyed by lectures. 
Joanson, Lectures were once uſeful; but now, when all can read, and 
books are ſo numerous, lectures are unneceſſary. If your attention fails, and 
you miſs a part of a lecture, it is loſt, you cannot go back as you do upon 
a book.” Dr. Scott agreed with him. © But yet (faid I) Dr. Seott, you 
yourſelf gave lectures at Oxtord, He ſmiled. « You u laughed ge I} 


at thoſe who came to you.“ 
* 1 


1781. 
place from whence he comes out exactly as he went in. I endeavoured for Etat. 
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4 THE LIFE Or DR. JOHNSON. 
1781. Dr. Scott left us, and ſoon afterwards we went to. dinner. Our company 


exalted. of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Deſmoulins, Mr. Levett, Mr. Allen, 
the printer, and Mrs. Hall, ſiſter of the Reverend 050 John Weſley, and 


tat. 72. 


reſembling him, as I thought, both in figure and manner/ Johnſon produced 
now, for the firſt time, ſome handſome ſilver ſalvers, which he told me he 
had bought fourteen years ago; ſo it was a great day. I was not a little 
amuſed by obſerving Allen perpetually ſtruggling to talk in the manner of 
Johnſon, like the little frog in the PRs . himſelf * to reſemble the 
i Al ef. ſtately x. 
ki juc © FE 1 mentioned a kind I religion F Society, which. met every 
0 aj -—  Sunday.evening, at Coachmakers Thall, for free debate; and that the ſubject 
for this night was, the text which relates, with other miracles, which hap- 
pened at .our.Saviour's death, And the graves were opened, and many 
bodies: of the ſaints which ſlept aroſe, and came out of the graves after his 
reſurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” Mrs. 
Hall faid it was a very curious ſubject, and ſhe ſhould like to hear * 
diſcuſſed. Jonxsox. (ſomewhat warmly) < One would not go to ſuch a 
place to hear it one n not be ſeen in ſuch a place — to give coun- 
tenance to ſuch a meeting. I, however, reſolved that I would go. But 
Sir, (ſaid ſhe to Johnſon, ſhould like to hear you diſcuſs it.” He ſeemed 
2. a 1 reluctant to. e in it. /She talked of the reſurrection of the human race 
2 fat — that we ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies. 
3 Jonnson. * Nay, Madam, we ſee that it is not to be the ſame body; for the 
24. Scripture uſes the illuſtration.of grain ſown, and we know that the grain which 
* OE 774 * grows is not the ſame with what is ſown. . You cannot ſuppoſe that we 
mt 2 ſhall riſe with a diſeaſed body; dt is enough if Sow be ſuch a ſameneſs as to 
/ offi; / A. diſtinguiſn identity of perſon.” She ſeemed deſirous of mn more, but 
70 | jelly 1 he left the queſtian in obſcurity, _ 
77 N we Now p36 | Ol apparitions, he obſerved, «<< A total diſbelief of them i is 4 dverſe to the 
| er opinion of the exiſtence of the ſoul between death and the Bt da day; the 4 * 
ft queſtion ſimply is, whether departed ſpirits ever have the power of making whe 
L rode themſelves perceptible to us; a man who thinks he has ſeen an apparition, 
can only be convinced himfelf; his authority will not convince another, and 
bis conviction, if rational, muſt be founded on being told ſomething which 
cannot be known but by ſupernatural means.“ 
He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of which 1 had never heard 
Par called, that is, hearing one's name pronounced by the voice of 


2 _ 0 at a great diſtance, far beyond the poſſibility of being reached 
by 


ö 
| 


fi ry 6 


CEN I 


nock, he heard himſelf called from a wood, by the voice of a brother who 
had gone to America; and the next packet brought accounts of that brother's 5 
death. I Macbean aſſerted that this inexplicable calling was a thing very well! 
known. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, that one day at Oxford, as he was turning the key 
of his chamber, he heard his mother diſtinctly call Sam. She was then at * 
Lichfield; but nothing enſued. This phænomenon is, I think, as wonderful! 15 
as any other myſterious fact, which many people are very ſlow to believe, N 
or rather, indeed, reject with an obſtinate contempt. / 
Some time after this, upon his making a remark which eſcaped my” _ _ 
attention, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hall were both together ſtriving to +» _ 
| anſwer him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, © Nay, when you both LOR 
ſpeak at once it is intolerable.” But checking himſelf, and ſoftening, he 7 
ſaid, © This one may ſay, though you are ladies.” Then he brightened into / /- / 
gay humour, and addreſſed wy og > Loy of one of the ſongs in & The Vi, * 
Beggar's open; (oe aan d. eee 
« But two at a time there's no mortal can bear.” 


te What, Sir, (ſaid I,) are you going to turn Captain Macheath ?” There 
was ſomething as pleaſantly ludicrous in this ſcene as can be imagined. The 
contraſt between Macheath, Polly, and Lucy—and Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
blind, peeviſn Mrs. Williams, and lean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, was 
n e ere eee, e gene off mookers Lak for And 04 
I ſtole away to Coachmaker's-hall, and heard the difficult text of which we 
had talked, diſcuſſed with great decency, and ſome intelligence, by ſeveral 
ſpeakers. There was a difference of opinion as to the appearance of ghoſts 
in modern times, though the arguments for it, ſupported by Mr. Addiſon's 
authority, preponderated. The immediate ſubject of debate was embarraſſed — 
by the bodies of the ſaints having been ſaid to riſe, and by the queſtion what 
became of them afterwards ; did they return again to their graves? Or were =. 
they tranſlated to Heaven? Only one evangeliſt mentions the factꝰ, and the 
commentators whom I have looked at, do not make the paſſage clear. 94h 
There is, however, no occaſion for our underſtanding it farther, than to know pro ft 
that it was one of the extraordinary manifeſtations of divine power, which 
accompanied the moſt important event that ever happened, 


* 


| St. Matthew, chap. xxvii. v. 52, 53. 
Vol. II. "mes 
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On F riday, April 20, I ſpent with him one of the happieſt days that 
I remember to have enjoyed in the whole courſe of my life. Mrs. Garrick, 
whoſe grief for the loſs of her huſband was, I believe, as ſincere as wounded 
affection and admiration could produce, had this day, for the firſt time ſince 
his death, a ſelect party of his friends to dine with her. The company was 


Miſs Hannah More, who lived with her, and whom ſhe called her Chaplain; 


Mrs. Boſcawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, 
Dr. Johnſon, and myſelf. We found ourſelves very elegantly entertained 
at her houſe in the Adelphi, where I have paſſed many a pleaſing hour with 


him „who gladdened life.” She looked very well, talked of her huſband 


with complacency, and while ſhe. caſt her eyes on his portrait, which hung 


over the chimney-piece, ſaid, that © death was now the moſt agreeable 


object to her.” The very ſemblance of David Garrick was cheering, Mr, 
Beauclerk, with happy propriety, inſcribed under that fine portrait of him, 


which by Lady Diana's kindneſs is now the property of my friend Mr. 
| Langton, the following paſſage from his beloved Shakſpeare : 


cc 


A merrier man, 
7 Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
cc J never ſpent an hour's talk withal. 

« His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 

« For ev'ry object that the one doth catch, 
« The other turns to agnirth-moving jeſt ; 
« Which his fair tongue (Conceit's expoſitor) 
« Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
« That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

« And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
ce So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe.” 


We were all in fine ſpirits ; and I whiſpered to Mrs. Boſcawen, © I believe 


this is as much as can be made of life.” In addition to a ſplendid enter- 


tainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which had a peculiar appro- 


priated value. Sir Joſhua, and Dr. Burney, and I, drank cordially of it to 


Dr. Johnſon's health; and though he would not join us, he as cordially 
anſwered, © Gentlemen, I wiſh you all as well as you do me.” 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond remem- 
Les 3 but ] do not find much converſation recorded. What I have 
preſerved ſhall be fairhfully given, 

I 3 W | Somebody 


% 
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Somebody mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, the ſtrenuous Whig, who uſed 
to ſend over Europe preſents of democratical books, with their boards 
ſtamped with daggers and caps of liberty. Mrs. Carter ſaid, „ He was a 
bad man. He uſed to talk uncharitably.” Joansow. « Poh ! poh ! Madam; 
who is the worſe for being talked of uncharitably? Beſides, he was a dull 
Poor creature as ever lived. And I believe he would not have done harm 
to a man whom he knew to be of very oppoſite principles to his own. I 
remember .once at the Society of Arts, when an advertiſement was to be 
drawn up, he pointed me out as the man who could do it beſt. This, 
you will obſerve was kindneſs to me. I however ſlipt away and eſcaped it.” 
Mrs, Carter having ſaid of a certain perſon, «I doubt he was an Atheiſt.” 

Jonnson. © I don't know that. He might perhaps have become one, if he 
had had time to FR 3 He 8 have exuberated into an 
Aͤtheiſt.“ 

Sir Joſhua Reynolds praiſed « Mudge's Sermons.” Jonnsown. © Mudge's 
Sermons” are good, but not practical. He graſps more ſenſe than he can 
hold; he takes more corn than he can make into meal; he opens a wide 
proſpect, but it is ſo diſtant, it is indiſtinſt. I love © Blair's Sermons.” 


Though the dog is a Scotchman, and a Preſbyterian, and every thing he 


| ſhould not be, I was the firſt to praiſe them. Such was my candour.” (ſmiling). 
Mas. Boscawen. © Such his great merit to get the better of all your pre- 


judices.” JofNSO W. Why, Madam, let us compound the matter; let us 


aſcribe it to my candour, and his merit.“ 

In the evening we had a large company in the drawing-room, ſeveral ladies, 
the Biſhop of Killaloe, D. Percy, Mr. Chamberlayne, of the Treaſury, &c. &c. 
Somebody ſaid the life of a mere literary man could not be very entertaining. 


JonnsoNn. © But it certainly may. This is a remark which has been made, | 


and repeated, without juſtice ; why ſhould the life of a literary man be leſs 
entertaining than the life of any other man? Are there not as intereRing 
varieties in ſuch a life? As a literary life it may be very entertaining.” 
BoswELL. © But it muſt be better ſurely, when it is diverſified with a little 
active variety—ſuch as his having gone to Jamaica;—or—his having gone 
to the Hebrides.” Johnſon was not diſpleaſed at this. 

Talking of a very reſpectable authour, he told us a curious circumſtance 


in his life, which was, that he had married a printer's devil. REvNoLDs. 


« A printer's devil, Sir! Why, I thought a printer's devil was a creature 
with a black face and in rags.” Jonxsow. “„ Yes, Sir. But I ſuppoſe, he 


had her face waſhed, and put clean clothes on her. (Then looking very 
. ſerious, 
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" THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON: 
1781. ſerious, and very earneſt) And ſhe did not diſgrace him—the woman had a 
bottom of good ſenſe.” The word bottom thus introduced, was ſo ludicrous, 
when contraſted with his gravity, that moſt of us could not forbear tittering 
and laughing, though I recollect that the Biſhop of Killaloe kept his coun- 
tenance with perfect ſteadineſs, while Miſs Hannah More ſlyly hid her face 
behind a lady's back who fate on the ſame ſettee with her. His pride could 
not bear that any expreſſion of his ſhould excite ridicule, when he did not 
intend it; he therefore reſolved to aſſume and exerciſe deſpotick power, glanced 
ſternly around, and called out in a ſtrong tone, © Where's the mertiment?” 
Then collecting himſelf, and looking aweful, to make us feel how he could 
\, / impoſe reſtraint, and as it were ſearching his mind for a {till more ludicrous 
word, he flowly pronounced, © I ſay the woman was fundamentally ſenſible ;” 
12 as if he had ſaid, hear this now, and laugh if you dare. We all fat comp &d,, 
We as at a funeral. , ee, Palmer 1 fo horn = chunk Ke. Ef ho er 
He and I walked away together; we ſtopped a little while by the rails #41 
5 of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, and I ſaid to him with tenderneſs, . 
that I thought of two friends we had loſt, who once lived in the buildings mw How, 
* "Toba us, Beauclerk and Garrick. © Aye, Sir, (fad 5 ä and two 
4 1275 ſiuch friends as cannot be ſupplied.” 
For ſome time after this day I -did not fee kim very often, and of the 
_ converſation which I did enjoy, I. am ſorry to find I have preſerved but 
2 \ little. I was at this time engaged in a variety of other matters, which required 
4 - exertion and aſſiduity, and neceſſarily occupied almoſt all my time. 
: , One day having ſpoken very freely of thoſe who were then in power, he 
A faid to me, © Between ourſelves, Sir, I do not like to give oppoſition the 
WY ſatisfaction of knowing how much 1 diſapprove of the miniſtry,” And when 
I mentioned that Mr. Burke had boaſted how quiet the nation was in George 
the Second's reign, when Whigs were in power, compared with the preſent 
reign, when Tories governed. Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) you are to confider 
that Tories having more reverence for government, will not oppoſe with the 
ſame violence as Whigs, wie being unreſtrained by that 1 will oppoſe 
by any means. "TH 
This month he loſt not only Mr. Thrale, but another friend, Mr. William 
Strahan; Junior, printer, the eldeſt ſon of his old and conſtant friend, Pinter 


to his — 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


To Mrs. STRAHAN. | 


« PEAR MA DAM, 


« THE grief which 1 feel for the loſs of a very kind friend 13 
ſufficient to make me know how much you muſt ſuffer by the death of an 
amiable ſon; a man, of whom I think it may truly be ſaid, that no one knew 
him who does not lament him. I look upon myſelf as having a friend, 
another friend taken from me. | Es 
c Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you if I could, but I know how 
little the forms of conſolation can avail. Let me, however, counſel you not 
to waſte your health in unprofitable ſorrow, but go to Bath, and endeavour to 
prolong your own life, but when we have all done all that we can, one friend 
muſt in time loſe the other. I am, dear Madam, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« April 23, 1781. T. SAM. JOHNSON.” 
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On Tueſday, May 8, I had the pleaſure of again dining with him and Mr. 
Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly's. No, negotiation was now "required to bring them 
| together ; for Johnſon was ſo well ſatisfied with the former i interview, that he 
was very glad to meet body again, who was this day ſeated between Dr. 
Beattie and Dr. Johnſon;; (between Truth and Reaſon, as General Paoli ſaid, 
when I told him of it). WILk Es. © I have been thinking, Dr. Johnſon, 
that there ſhould be a bill brought into parliament that the controverted 
elections for Scotland ſhould be tried in that country, at their own Abbey of 
Holy-Rood Houſe, and not here; for the conſequence of trying them here 
is, that we have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come up and never go 
back again. Now here is Boſwell, who has come up upon the election for 
his own county, which will not laſt a fortnight.” | Jonwsown. © Nay, Sir, I 
ſee no reaſon why they ſhould be tried at all ; for, you know, one Scotchman is 
as good as another.” Wirkzs. © Pray, Boſwell, how much may be got in a 
year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar?“ BoswELL. „I believe two thouſand 
pounds,” WiLkzs. © How can it be poſſible to ſpend that money in Scot- 
land?” JonvsON. Why, Sir, the money may be ſpent in England : but 
there is a harder queſtion. If one man in Scotland gets poſſeſſion of twa 
thouſand pounds, what remains for all the reſt of the nation?“ WIL KIS. 
_* You know, in the laſt war, the immenſe booty which Thurot carried off 
| 6 from 
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1781. frog the complete plunder of ſeven Scotch iſles. He re- imbarked with 
20 | 1 three and fix-pence.” Here again Johnſon and Wilkes joined in extravagant 


1 222 . , — 2 * 7 and I did not think it worth our while to diſpute. 


ack." 
.. 2 Har & pO pedantry. Jonnson. © No, Sir, it is a good thing; there 18 a community 
| {food 2 of mind in it. Claſſical quotation is the Nel of literary men all over the 
; | : x world.” WILEkEs. © Upon the continent they all quote the vulgate Bible. 


Shakſpeare is chiefly quoted here; and we e alſo ' Pope, Prior, Butler, 
Waller, and ſometimes Cowley.” 


taſhion to publiſh letters, that in order to avoid it, I put as little into mine as 
I can.” BoswELL. © Do what you will, Sir, you cannot avoid it. Should 


you even write as ill as you can, your letters would be publiſhed as 
curioſities. 


© Behold a miracle! inſtead of wit 
< See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ,” 


He gave us an entertaining account of Bet Flint, a woman of the town, 


LN bis acquaintance. Bet (ſaid he) wrote her own Life in verſe”, which ſhe 


l uſed to ſay of her, chat ſhe was generally ſlut and drunkard—occaſionally, 
ay ee whore and thief. She had, however, genteel lodgings, a ſpinnet on which 
ſhe played, and a boy that walked before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up 
on a charge of ſtealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old-Bailey. Chief 
Juſtice 
acquitted. After which, Bet ſaid, with a gay and fatisfied air, Now that the 
counterpane is my on, I ſhall make a petticoat of it.” 


Charms of . expreſſion. JoansoN. © No, Sir; Oy is the power 


- 26: 1 Johnſon, whoſe memory was ie b retentive, remembered the firſt four lines of this 
curious production, which have been communicated to me by a young lady 1 hi acquaintance: 


When firſt I drew my vital breath, 


1 5 4. * A little minikin I came upon earth; 
* *© And then I came from a dark FF 
22 Into this gay and gaudy . 
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ſportive -raillery upon the ſuppoſed poverty of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie 


The ſubje& of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilkes cenſured it as 


We talked of Letter-writing. JonvsoN. © It is now become ſo much the 


who, with ſome eccentrick talents and much effrontery, forced herſelf upon 


brought to me, wiſhing that I would furniſh her with a Preface to it (laughing). 


„who loved a wench, ſummed up favourably, and ſhe was 


Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes deſcribed it as "orc with all the 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


of beating down your adverſary's arguments, and putting better in their 


place.” WIL ES. But this does not move the paſſions.” JohNSsON. He 
muſt be a weak man who is to be ſo moved.“ V. zs. (naming 2 cele- 
brated orator) * Amidft all the brilliancy of = 
exuberance of his wit, there is a ſtrange want of raſte. It was obſerved of 
Apelles's Venus, that her fleſh ſeemed as if ſhe had been nouriſhed by roſes : 
his oratory would ſometimes make one ſuſpect that he eats potatoes and drinks 
whiſky.” 7 „ WE 
Mr. Wilkes obſerved, how tenacious we are of forms in this country, and 
gave us an inſtance, the vote of the Houſe of Commons for remitting money 
to pay the army in America i Portugal pieces, when, in reality, the remit- 


| tance is made not in Portugal money but in our own ſpecie. Joanson. © Is 


there not a law, Sir, againſt exporting the current coin of the realm ?” 
Wilkes. © Yes, Sir: but might not the Houſe of Commons, in caſe of 
real evident neceflity, order our own current coin to be ſent into our own 
colonies ?”—Here Johnſon, with that quickneſs of recollection which diſtin- 
guiſhed him fo eminently, gave the Middleſex Patriot an admirable retort 


upon his own ground. “Sure, Sir, you don't think a reſolution of the Houſe 


of Commons equal to the law of the land.” WILEEs. (at once perceiving the 
application) © Gop forbid, Sir. To hear what had been treated with ſuch 
violence in © The Falſe Alarm,” now turned into pleaſant repartee, was 


extremely agreeable. Johnſon went on Locke obſerves well, that a pro- 
hibition to export the current coin is impolitick ; for when the balance of 
trade happens to be againſt a ſtate, the current coin muſt be exported.” 


Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this ſeaſon fold in London by auction. 
Mr. Wilkes ſaid, he wondered to find in it ſuch a numerous collection of 


ſermons, ſeeming to think it ſtrange that a gentleman of Mr. Beauclerk's 


character in the gay world, ſhould have choſen to have many compoſitions 
of that kind. Joanson. © Why, Sir, you are to conſider, that ſermons 


| make a conſiderable branch of Engliſh literature; fo that a library mult be 
very imperfect if it has not a numerous collection of ſermons *: and in all 


collections, 


2 Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an Engliſh ſermon the moſt comprehenſive 
and lively account of that entertaining faculty, for which he himſelf is ſo much admired. It is 
in Dr, Barrow's firſt volume, and fourteenth ſermon, ** Again/t fooliſè Talking and FJeſtiug. My 
old acquaintance, the late, Corbyn Morris, in his ingenious © Eſſay on Wit, Humour, and 


Ridicule, calls it * a profuſe deſcription of Wit :” but I do not ſee how it could be curtailed, 


without leaving out ſome good circumſtance of diſcrimination. As it is not generally known, 
| anda 


S imagination, and the 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
collections, Sir, the deſire of augmenting it grows ſtronger in proportion to 
the advance in acquiſition; as motion is accelerated by the continuance of the 
impetus. Beſides, Sir, (looking at Mr. Wilkes with a placid but ſignificant 
ſmile,) a man may collect ſermons with intention of making himſelf better 


and may perhaps diſpoſe ſome to read ſermons, from which they may receive real advantage, | 
while looking only for entertainment, I ſhall here quote it, 
« But firſt (ſays the learned preacher) it may be-demanded, what the thing we ſpeak of is? 


Or what this facetiouſneſs (or viz, as he calls it before,) doth import? To which queſtions 1 


might reply, as Democritus did to him that aſked the definition ' of a man, Tis that which 
we all ſee and know. Any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform 


him by deſcription. It is, indeed, a thing ſo verſatile and multiform, appearing. in ſo many 
ſhapes, ſo many poſtures, ſo many garbs, ſo variouſly apprehended by ſeveral eyes and judge. 
ments, that it ſeemeth no leſs hatd to ſettle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a 


Portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat alluſion 


to a known ſtory, or in ſeaſonable application of a trivial ſaying, or in forging an appoſite tale : 


ſometimes it playeth in words and phraſes, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their ſenſe, 


or the affinity of their ſound : ſometimes it is wrapped in a dreſs of humourous expreſſion: 
ſometimes it lurketh under an odd fimilitude : ſometimes it is lodged in a ſly queſtion, in a ſmart 


anſwer, in a quirkiſh reaſon, in a ſhrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting 


an objection: ſometimes it is couched in a bold ſcheme of ſpeech, in a tart irony, in a luſty 
hyperbole, in a ftartling metaphor, in a plauſible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
monſenſe : ſometimes a ſcenical repreſentation of perſons or things, a counterfeit ſpeech, a mimical 
Jook or geſture, paſſeth for it: ſometimes an affected ſimplicity, ſometimes a preſumptuous 
bluntneſs giveth it being: ſometimes it riſeth only from a lucky hitting upon what is ſtrange, 
ſometimes from a crafty wreſting obvious matter to the purpoſe, Often it conſiſteth in one 
knows not what, and ſpringeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable, and 
inexplicable ; being anſwerable to the numberleſs rovings of fancy, and windings of language. 
It is, in ſhort, a manner of ſpeaking out of the ſimple and plain way, (ſuch as reaſon teacheth 


and proveth things by,) which by a pretty ſurprizing uncouthneſs in conceit or expreſſion, doth 
affect and amuſe the fancy, ſtirring in it ſome wonder, and breeding ſome delight thereto, It 


raiſeth admiration, as ſignifying a nimble ſagacity of apprehenſion, a ſpecial felicity of invention, 


_ a vivacity of ſpirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar ; it ſeeming to argue a rare quickneſs of 


parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits applicable; a notable ſkill, that he can dextrouſly 
accommodate them to the purpoſe before him; together with a lively briſkneſs of humour, not 
apt to damp thoſe ſportful flaſhes of imagination. (Whence in Ariſtotle ſuch perſons are termed 


amid, dexterous men, and turperei, men of facile or verſatile manners, who can eaſily turn 


themſelves to all things, or turn all things to themſelves.) It alſo procureth delight, by grati- 
fying curioſity with its rareneſs,. as ſemblance of difficulty : (as monſters, not for their beauty, 
but their rarity ; as juggling tricks, not for their uſe, but their abſtruſeneſs, are beheld with 
pleaſure :) by diverting the mind from its road of ſerious thoughts; ; by inſtilling gaiety and 
airineſs of ſpirit ; by provoking to fuch diſpoſitions of ſpirit in way of emulation or complai- 


ſance; and by ning matters, otherwiſe diſtaſteful or infipid, with an unuſual and thence 
| preſs tang.” | 


by 


-THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
by them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk intended, that ſome time or other that 
ſhould be the caſe with him.” Af = HI lu ho a4 4h 

Mr. Wilkes ſaid to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnſon to hear, * Dr. 
Johnſon ſhould make me a preſent of his Lives of the Poets, as I am a 
poor patriot who cannot afford to buy them.” Johnſon ſeemed to take no 
notice of this hint; but in a little while, he called to Mr. Dilly, © Pray, Sir, 
be ſo good as to ſend a ſet of my Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my compli- 
ments.” This was accordingly done; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr. Johnſon a 
viſit, was courteouſly received, and fate with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly himſelf was called 
down ſtairs upon buſineſs ; I left the room for ſome time; when 1 
returned, I was ſtruck with obſerving Dr. Samuel Johnſon and John Wilkes, 
Eſq. literally zte 2 tete; for they were reclined upon their chairs, with their 
heads leaning almoſt cloſe to each other, and talking earneſtly, in a kind of 

; | —— ot 
confidential whiſper, of the perſonal quarrel between George the Second and 
the King of Pruſſia. Such a ſcene of perfectly eaſy ſociality between two 
ſuch opponents in the war of political controverſy, as that which I now. of. 
beheld, would have been an excellent ſubject for a picture.) It preſented 0 a a 
to my mind the happy days which are foretold in Scripture, when the lion 

ſhall lye down with the kid. 
After this day there was another pretty long interval, during which Dr. 
Johnſon and I did not meet. When I mentioned it to him with regret, he 
was pleaſed to fay, © Then, Sir, let us live double.” - . 

About this time it was much the faſhion for ſeveral ladies to have evening 
aſſemblies, where the fair ſex might participate in converſation with literary and 
ingenious men, animated by a deſire to pleaſe. Theſe ſocieties were de- 
nominated Blue-focking Clubs, the origin of which title being little known, 
it may be worth while to relate it. One of the moſt eminent members of 
thoſe ſocieties, when they firſt commenced, was Mr. Stilingfleet, whole dreſs 
was remarkably grave, and in particular it was obſerved, that he wore blue- 
ſtockings. Such was the excellence of his converſation, that his abſence was 
felt as ſo great a loſs, that it uſed to be ſaid, We can do nothing without 
the 2lue-flockings ; and thus by degrees the title was eſtabliſhed. Miſs - Jannah 
More has admirably deſcribed a Blue-focking Club, in her © Bas Bleu,” a 


py 


3 When I mentioned this to the Biſhop of Killaloe, «© With the goar,” faid his Lordſhip, 
Such, however, is the engaging politeneſs and pleaſantsy of Mr. Wilkes, and. ſuch the ſocial 
good humour of the Biſhop, that when they dined together at Mr. Dilly's, where I alſo was, they 
were mutually agreeable, 


Vol. II. „ CNC poem 
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1781. poem in which many of the perſons who were moſt conſpicuous there are 
Fat, 72, mentioned. 

| Johnſon was prevailed with to come ſometimes into theſe circles, and did 

not think himſelf too grave even for the lively Miſs Monckton (now Counteſs 

of Corke) who uſed to have the fineſt Sit of blue at the houſe of her mother, 
Lady Galway. Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and they uſed to talk 

together with all imaginable eaſe. A ſingular inſtance happened one evening, 

when ſhe inſiſted that ſome of Sterne's writings were very pathetick. . Johnſon 

. bluntly denied it. * am ſure (ſaid ſhe) they have affected me.” “ Why 

(fad Johnſon, ſmiling, and rolling himſelf about) that is, becauſe, deareſt, 

you're a dunce.“ When ſhe ſome time afterwards mentioned this to him, he 
þ | ſaid with equal truth and politeneſs 3 6 Madam, if I had thought ſo, I cer- 
tainly ſhould not have ſaid it.. 5 
Another evening Johnſon's kind indulgence towards me had a pretty 

difficult trial. I had dined at the Duke of Montroſe's, with a very agreeable 

party, and his Grace, according to his uſual cuſtom, had circulated the bottle 

very freely. Lord Graham and I-went together to Miſs Monckton's, where 

I certainly was in extraordinary ſpirits, and above all fear or awe. In the 

midſt of a great number of perſons of the firſt rank, amongſt whom 1 

recollect with confuſion, a noble lady of the moſt ſtately decorum ; I placed 

myfelf next to Johnſon, and thinking myſelf now fully his match, talked to 

him in a loud and boiſterous manner, deſirous to let the company know how 

I could contend with ax. I particularly remember preſſing him upon the 

value of the pleafures of the imagination, and as an illuſtration of my 

argument, aſking him, «What, Sir, ſuppoſing I were to fancy that the 

(naming the moſt charming Ducheſs in his Majeſty's dominions) were in 

love with me, ſhould I not be very happy?” My friend with much addreſs 
evaded my interrogatories, and kept me as quiet as poſſible ; but it may 


eaſily be conceived how he muſt have felt“. When a few days afterwards 
. I waited 


+ Next day I endeavoured to give what had happened the moſt ingenious turn I 3 by the 
following verſes : 


To the Honourable Miſs Moxcxron, 


NOT that with th' excellent Montroſe 
I had the happineſs to dine; 
Not that I late from table roſe, 
From Graham's wit, from generous wine, 


It 
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I waited upon him and made an apology, he behaved with the moſt friendly 1787. 
1 
gentleneſs. Etat. 72. 


While J remained in London this year, Johnſon and [ dined together at 
ſeveral, places. I recolle& a placid day at Dr. Butters's, who was now 
removed from Derby to Lower Groſvenor-ſtreet, . London; but of his con- 
verſation on that and other occaſions during this period, I neglected to keep 
any regular record, and ſhall therefore inſert here. ſome miſcellaneous articles 
which I find in my Johnſonian notes. 
His diſorderly -habits, when making proviſion for the day that was 
2 paſſing oyer him,” appear from the following anecdote, communicated to, 
, = me by Mr., John Nichols: “ In the year 1763, a young bookſeller, who was 
.an, apprentice to Mr. Whiſton, waited on him with a ſubſcription to his 
Shakſpeare; and obſerving that the Doctor made no entry in any, book of. 
the ſubſcriber's name, ventured diffidently to aſk, whether he would pleaſe to 
have the gentleman's addreſs, that it might be properly inſerted in the printed 
liſt of ſobſeribers.—. I ball. print no Lift of Subferibers ;” ſaid Johnſon, with 
great abruptneſs: but almoſt immediately recollecting himſelf, added, very 
complacently, Sir, I have two very cogent reaſons for not printing any hſt. 
of ſubſcribers—one, that I have loſt all the names—the other, that I have. — 


ſpent all the money.. poeancte mw 22 . Nd is — 
0 | | CA C3 ( 7 dis. hf bn car: Choc rye 


eee 


It was not theſe alone which led 


On ſacred manners to encroach; | — 22 rg | 
7 2 0 2 And made me feel what moſt 1 dread, > 2. f 7 £7 | l Woe | 
Ln. | LY Jounsox' s juſt f frown, and ſelf- reproach. | 7 . 
L berth acl LET 


: 44. But when I enter'd, not abaſh'd, f 1 
le. nel, Nen . A ad From your bright eyes were ſhot ſuch rays, 1 mw | 


At once intoxication flaſh'd, 


pew — f. 6 „And all my frame was in a blaze! 


9 
ae 5 Of the dull ſmoak I'm yet aſham'd ; 


i 
2 A I was a dreary ruin grown, 


; N © | 2 And not enlighten d though inflam d. 
"My 


4 eg 8 2 Victim at once to wine and love, 
7 He Gele. I hope, MARIA, you'll forgive; 


2 


Mfr not a brilliant blaze I own, 


While I invoke the powers above, 
That henceforth I may wiſer live. 


The lady was generouſly forgiving, re returned me an obliging anſwer, and I thus obtained ; an, 
4 of Oblivion, and took care never to offend again, fr < _ et how, fee, 


Vor. II. [Eee 21 os ne wt Johnſon 
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1781. Johnſon could not brook appearing to be worſted in argument, even when 
he had taken the wrong ſide to ſhew the force and dexterity of his talents. 
When, therefore, he perceived that his opponent gained ground, he had g 
recourſe to ſome ſudden mode of robuſt ſophiſtry. Once when I was preſſing 


WC PU t 2 . . upon him with viſible advantage, he ſtopped me thus: My dear Boſwell, 
let's have no more of this; you'll make nothing of it. I'd rather have e hr 


whiſtle a Scotch tune.” IA e. & then ee 4 bor 
Care, however, muſt be taken to diſtinguiſh between Johnſon when * ty | bor 

e talked for victory, and Johnſon when he Fo no deſire but to inform and 

_ illuſtrate.—< One of Johnſon's principal talents (ſays an eminent friend) was 
ſhewn in maintaining the wrong ſide: of an argument, and in a ſplendid per- 
verſion of the truth.—If you could contriye to have his fair opinion on a 
. ſubje&, and without afy ay bias from perſonal prejudice, or from à wiſh to be 

 wictorious in 1 it was wiſdom 0 not N nee of but 


13 


Etat. 72. 
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5 1 . 17 2 He had, however, all his 1 PR RE kimſel to . Conse r fatdoll as 
7 Fm | 77 a trial of intellectual vigour and ſkill; and to this, I think, we may venture 
„„ 1 0 aſcribe that unexampled richneſs and brilliancy which appeared in his own. 
As a proof at once of his eagerneſs for colloquial diſtinction, and his high 
notion of this eminent friend, * once addreſſed him thus: -, we now 
have been rem hours together ; and you have faid but © one 1 for which I 
_ ,envied you.“ 

He diſliked much all ſpeculativt deſponding TEIN which * 
to diſcourage men from diligence and exertion. He was in this like Dr. 
Shaw, the great traveller, * Mr. Daines Barrington told me, uſed to ſay, 

1 '* hate a cui bono man.” Upon being aſked by a friend what he ſhould think 
„of one who was apt to ſay, non eſt tanti; “ That he's a ſtupid fellow, Sir. 
1 (anſwered Johnſon) What would tanti men be doing the while?” 
= 100 „ ee. When I, in a low-ſpirited fit, wes talking to him with indifference of the 
| Su a Say / purſuits which ts engage us in 1 of action, and inquiring a 
| „ reaſon. for taking ſo much trouble; © Sir, (faid he, in an ammated tone, ) it 
/ is driving on the ſyſtem of life.” 
He told.me, that he was glad that I had, by General Oglethorpe- s means, 
become acquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentleman, whatever 
LAH, 4 222 4 objections were made to him, had knowledge and abilities much above the 
claſs of ordinary writers, and deſerves to be remembered as a reſpectable name 
1 .in literature, were it only for his admirable © Letters on the Engliſh Nation,” 
c l fonder the name of Battiſta Angeloni, a Jeſuit.” 33 | 
AS TH Dee ler ff N Johnſon 
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Johnſon and Shebbeare 5, were frequently named together, as having in 


former reigns had no predilection for the family of Hanover. The authour 


of the celebrated © Heroick Epiſtle to Sir William Chambers,” introduces 
them in one line, in a liſt of thoſe who “ taſted the ſweets of his preſent 
_ Majeſty's reign.” Such was Johnſon's fair taſte of the merit of that ſatire, 


that he allowed Dr. Goldſmith, as he told me, to read it to him from 


beginning to end, and did not refuſe his praiſe to its execution. 
Goldſmith could ſometimes take adventurous liberties with him, and eſcape 
unpuniſhed. Beauclerk told me that when Goldſmith talked of a project for 


having a third Theatre in London, ſolely for the exhibition of new plays, in 
order to deliver authours from the ſuppoſed tyranny of managers, Johnſon - 
treated it ſlightingly; upon which Goldſmith ſaid, © Aye, aye, this may be 


nothing to you, who can now ſhelter yourſelf behind the corner of a penſion;” 
and that Johnſon bore this with good-humour. 


Johnſon praiſed the Earl of Carliſle's Poems, which his Loni had 
| publiſhed with his name, as not diſdaining to be a candidate for literary 
fame. My friend was of opinion, that when a man of rank appeared in that 
character, he deſerved to have his merit handſomely allowedꝰ. . In this I 


5 I recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the NEWs-Papers, that the King had penſioned both a 
H. bear and a She-bear. 


-. 


Men of rank and fortune however ſhould be pretty well aſſured of livin a real claim to the 
apprbato of the publick as writers, before they venture to ſtand forth. Dryden in his 9 


to © All for Love,” thus expreſſes himſelf: 


« Men of pleaſant converſation (at leaſt eſteemed ſo) and endued with a trilling kind of fancy, 
perhaps helped out by a ſmattering of Latin, are e to diſtinguiſn eee from the. 


| kerd of Ry, by their. poetry: 


Cc. "ann enim = ferm? ſenſus communis 2 


And is not this a . affeAation „ not to bs contented with what fortune has done for them, 


and ſit down quietly with their eſtates, but they muſt call their wits in queſtion, and needleſſy 


expoſe their nakedneſs to publick view? Not conſidering. that they are not to expect the ſame - 
approbation from ſober men, which they have found from their flatterers after the third bottle: 
If a little glittering in diſcourſe has paſſed them on us for pritty men, where was the neceſſity of 
undeceiving the world? Would a man who has an ill title to an eſtate, but yet is in poſſeſſion : 
of it, would he bring it of his own accord to be tried at Weſtminſter ? - We who write, if we 
want the talents, yet. have the excuſe that we do it for a poor ſubſiſtence; but what can be 
urged in- their defence, who not having the vocation. of poverty..to ſcribble, out of mere 
wantonneſs take pains to make themſelves ridiculous? Horace was certainly in the right where 
he ſaid, © That no man is' ſatisfied with his own condition.“ A Poet is not pleaſed, becauſe he is 


not rich ; and the rich are diſcontented becauſe the hone wall not admit them of their number.“ 


. think : 
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1781. think he was more liberal than Mr. William Whitehead, in his c Flegy 
1 to Lord Villiers,“ in which under the pretext of ſuperiour tolls, demanding | 
aall their care,” he diſcovers a Jealouſy of the ann paying their court to the 
"OO | | 9 
To the choſen few 
« Who dare excel, thy foſt ring aid afford, 


Their arts, their magick powers, with honours due 
e Exalt;—but be thyſclf what they record.” 


cc 


Johnſon had called twice on the Biſhop of Killaloe before his Lordſhip ſet 
out for Ireland, having miſſed him the firſt time. He ſaid, „It would have 
hung heavy on my heart if I had not ſeen him. No man ever paid more 
attention to another than he has done to me 7; and I have neglected him, not 
wilfully, but from being otherwiſe occupied. Always, Sir, ſet a high value 

. on ſpontaneous kindneſs. He, whoſe inclination prompts him to cultivate 
your friendſhip of his own accord, wt love you more than one whom you 
have been at pains to attach to vou.“ 

Johnſon told me, that he was once much pleaſed to find that a carpenter, 
who lived near him, was very ready to ſhew him ſome things in his buſineſs 
which he wiſhed to ſee. © It was paying (ſaid he) reſpect to literature.“ 

I aſked him if he was not diffatisfied with having ſo ſmall a ſhare of 

wealth, and none of thoſe diſtinctions in the ſtate which are the objects of 

ambition. He had only a penſion of three hundred a year- & Why was he 

not in ſuch circumſtances as to keep his coach? Why had he not ſome con- 
? 22 4 ſiderable office? e, 2 Sir, 1 have never complained of the world ; 


1 I'7 6 
ne 7 'This gave me a very great pleaſure, for there had been once a pretty ſmart altercation 


/ decks — | 3 3 between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a queſtion, whether a man could improve himſelf after the 

S bw age of forty-five; when Johnſon in a haſty humour, expreſſed himſelf in a manner not quite civil, 
* 88 22 Gn * Pr. Barnard made it the ſubjeR of a copy of pleaſant verſes, in which he ſuppoſed himſelf to 
| . HAT 4 learn Ant perfections from different men. They concluded with delicate i irony: 


« Johnſon ſhall teach me how to place, 
* In faireſt light each borrow'd grace; 
„ From him I'Il learn to write: 
Copy his clear familiar ſtyle, 
And by the roughneſs of his file, 


5 "PY . 3 Grow—like payee.” 
7 2 n h I know not if Johnſon ever ſaw the Poem, but I had occaſion to find that as Dr. nnd and 
2 8 2 q he knew each other better, their mutual regard — | 


I | | nor 
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nor do I think that I have reaſon to complain. It is rather to be wondered 1781. 
at that I have ſo much. My penſion 1s more out of the uſual courſe of 1 | 
things than any inſtance that I have known. Here, Sir, was a man avowedly 
no friend to the Government at the time, gets a penſion without aſking for 
it. XI never courted the great; they ſent for me: but I think they now give 


A . . AAS CA 82 . N A | 
. 1 e A. . 4 | 
me up. They are ſatisfied. They have ſeen enough of me.” Upon my V 2, 


obſerving that I could not believe this, for they muſt certainly be highly Fog Jab anthony + the Le | f 
pleaſed by his converſation; conſcious of his own ſuperiority, he anſwered, E Peg ee. 8 
« No, Sir; great Lords and great Ladies don't love to have their mouths = SF D — * 
ſtopped. „X This was very expreſſive of the effect which the force of his ge LE e 
underſtanding and brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce; and, to be hs 
ſure, they muſt have found themſelves ſtrangely diminiſhed in his company. 
When I warmly declared how happy I was at all times to hear him ;—© Yes, 
Sir (ſaid he). But if you were Lord Chancellor, it would not be ſo: you 
would then conſider your own dignity.” _ 
There was much truth and knowledge of human nature in this remark. 
But certainly one ſhould think, that in whatever elevated ſtate of life a _ „„ 3 
man who knew the value of the converſation of Johnſon might be placed, 
though he might prudently avoid a ſituation in which he might appear leſſened 
by compariſon ; yet he would frequently gratify himſelf in private with the 
2 of the rich intellectual entertainment which Johnſon could 
furniſh. Strange, however, it is, to conſider how few of the great ſought 
{chis ſociety "10 that if one were diſpoſed to take occaſion for Saler on that 
wr „ Account, very conſpicuous objects preſent themſelves. His noble friend, Lord 
Elibank, well obſerved, that if a great man procured an interview with 
Johnſon, and did not with to ſee him more, it .ſhewed a mere idle curioſity, 
and a wretched want of reliſh for extraordinary powers of mind. Mrs. 
Thrale juſtly and wittily accounted for ſuch conduct by ſaying, that Johnſon's 
converſation was by much too ſtrong for a perſon accuſtomed to obſequiouſ- 
neſs and flattery ; it was muſtard in a young child's mouth |! 85 
One day, when I told him that I was a zealous Tory, but not enough 
« according to knowledge,” and ſhould be obliged to him for * a fan.” 
he was ſo candid, and expreſſed himſelf ſo well, that I begged of him to repeat 
what he had ſaid, and I wrote down 3 as follows: 


Of Tory and Waio. 


« A wiſe Tory and a wiſe Whig, I believe, will agree. Their principles 
are the ſame, though their modes of thinking are different, A high Tory 
| | makes 
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1781. makes Government unintelligible : it is loſt in the clouds. A violent Whig 
r makes it impracticable: he is for allowing ſo much liberty to every man, that 
_ ; © there is not power enough to govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is 
1 for eſtabliſhment : the prejudice of the Whig is for innovation. A Tory 
q! does not wiſh to give more real power to Government; but that Govern- 
ment ſhould have more reverence. Then -they differ as to the Church. 
The Tory is not for giving more legal power to the Clergy, but wiſhes they 
ſhould have a conſiderable influence, founded 'on the opinion of mankind : 
the Whig is for ane and watching them with : a narrow N , 


{ 


5 On Saturday, June 2, I fer out for Scotland, and had engaged, as $1 ſome- 
times did, to pay a viſit, in my way, at Southill, in Bedfordſhire, at the 
hoſpitable manſion of Squire Dilly, the elder brother of my worthy friends 
the bookſellers in the Poultry. Dr. Johnſon agreed to be of the party this 
ith Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to go and ſee Lord Bute's ſeat at 
Luton Hoe. He talked little to us in the carriage, being chiefly occupied in 

reading Dr. Watſon's ſecond volume of “Chemical Eſſays, which he liked 

very well! and his-own “ Prince of Abyſſinia,” on which he ſeemed to be 
intenſely fixed; having told us, that he had not looked at it ſince it was firſt 
publiſhed. I happened to take it out of my pocket to-day, and he ſeized 

upon it with avidity. He pointed out to me the following remarkable paſſage: 
By what means (ſaid the Prince) are the Europeans thus powerful; or why, 
fince they can ſo eaſily viſit Aſia and Africa for trade or conqueſt, cannot the 
Aſiaticks and Africans invade their coaſts, plant colonies in their ports, and 
give laws to their natural princes? T he ſame wind that carries them back 
would bring us hither.” —© They are more powerful, Sir, than we, (anſwered 
Imlac,) becauſe they are wiſer. Knowledge will always predominate over 
ignorance, as man governs the other animals. But why their knowledge is 
more than ours, I know not what reaſon can be given, but the unſearchable 
will of the Supreme Being.” He ſaid, “ This, Sir, no man can explain 

| otherwiſe.” 

2 0 n We ſtopped at Welwm. where I wiſhed 3 to ſee, in company with 
tad Dr. Johnſon, the reſidence of the authour of Night Thoughts,” which was 
| fawn then poſſeſſed by his ſon, Mr. Young "FHere ſome addreſs was requiſite, for 
ta Tan t7 4. was not acquainted with Mr. Young, and had I propoſed to Dr. Johnſon 
at we ſhould ſend to him, he would have han —4 ' wiſh, and perhaps 


been offended. Jn I therefore concerted Mi ily, ould ſteal away 


N 22 Dr. Johiſon and him, and try what receprion 1. e procure from 
Mr. 
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Mr. Young ; if unfavourable nothing was to be ſaid ; but if agreeable I ſhould 
return and notify i it to them. 
home, ſent in word that a gentleman deſired to wait upon him, and was 
ſhewn into a parlour, where he/and à young lady, his daughter, were ſitting. 
He appeared to be a plain, civil, cquntry gentleman; and when I begged 
pardon for preſuming to trou im, but ſaid I wiſhed much to ſee his 
place, if he would give me leave; he behaved very courteouſly, and anſwered, 
« By all means, Sir; we are juſt going to drink tea; will you fit down?” 
I thanked him, but ſaid, that Dr. Johnſon had come with me from London, 


and I muſt return to the inn and drink tea with him; that my name was 


Boſwell, I had travelled with him in the Hebrides. © Sir (faid he) I ſhould 
think it a great honour to ſee Dr: Johnſon here. Will you allow me to 
ſend for him?” Availing myſelf of this opening, I ſaid that“ I would go 
myſelf and bring him, when he had drunk tea; he knew nothing of my 
calling here.” Having been thus ſucceſsful, I haſtened back to the inn, and 
informed Dr. Johnſon that © Mr. Young, ſon of Dr. Young, the authour of 
Night Thoughts, whom I had juſt left, deſired to have the honour of 
ſeeing him at the houſe where his father lived.” Dr. Johnſon luckily made 

no inquiry how this invitation had ariſen, but agreed to go, and when we 
entered Mr. Young's parlour, he addreſſed him with a very polite bow, 
« Sir, I had a curioſity tg, come and ſee this place. I had the honour to 
know that great man, your father.“ We went into the garden, where we 
found a gravel walk, on each fide of which was a row of trees, planted by 


Dr. Young, which formed a handſome Gothick arch; Dr. Johnſon called it 
Hale ® fine grove. I beheld it with reverence. 


We fat ſome time in the ſummer-houſe, on the outfide wall of which was 
inſcribed, » © Ambulantes in horto audiebant vocem Dei. And in reference to 
a brook by which it is ſituated, © Vivendi ref? qui prorogat horam, &c.“ 


HIT faid to Mr. Young, that I had been told his father was cheerful. © Sir, 


(ſaid he,) he was too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in company; but he 
was gloomy when alone, He never was cheerful after my mother's death, 


„and he had met with many diſappointments.” Dr. Johnſon obſerved to me 
Uu. afterwards, © That this was no favourable account of Dr. Voung; for it is not 


becoming in a man to have ſo little acquieſcence in the ways of Providence, 
as to be gloomy becauſe he has not obtained as much preferment as he 
expected; nor to continue gloomy for the loſs of his wife. Grief has its 
time.” The laſt part of this cenſure was theoretically made. Practically, 


we know that grief for the loſs of a wife may be continued very long, in 
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no doubt imagined at the time to be the fact, there was, perhaps, no man who 
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proportion as affection has been ſincere. No man knew this better than 


Dr. Johnſon. 
We went into the church, and boked at the monument erected by Mr. 


Young, to his father, Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that his father 


had received ſeveral thouſand pounds of ſubſcription-money for his © Univerſal 

Paſſion,” but had loſt it in the South-Sea. Dr. Johnſon thought this muſt 

be a miſtake; for he had never ſeen a ſubſcription- book. | 
Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of profit with which authours 

and bookſellers engage in the publication of literary works. JoRNSOox. 


« My judgement I have found is no certain rule as to the ſale of a book.” 


BosWELL. © Pray, Sir, have you been much plagued with authours ſending. 
you their works to reviſe?” JoransoNn. © No, Sir; I have been thought a 
ſour ſurly fellow.” BosweLL. © Very lucky for you, Sir—in that reſpect.“ 
I muſt however obſerve, that notwithſtanding what he now faid, which he 


more frequently yielded to the folicitations even of very obſcure authours, to read: 
their manuſcripts, or more liberally aſſiſted them with advice and correction. 
He found himſelf very happy at Mr. Dilly's, where there is always abun- 
dance of excellent fare and hearty welcome. 
On Sunday, June 3, we all went to Southill church, which is very near to 


Mr. Dilly's houſe. It being the firſt Sunday of the month, the holy ſacrament 


J 


retirement and ſelf- examination is neceſſary upon each occaſion. Lic 7 


was adminiſtered, and I ſtaid to partake of it. When I came afterwards 
into Dr. Johnſon' s room, he faid, „ You did right to ſtay and receive the 
communion; I had not thought of it.“ This ſeemed to imply that he did 


not chooſe to approach the altar without a previous preparation, as to which 


good men entertain different opinions, ſome holding that it is irreverent to 
partake of that ordinance without confiderable premeditation ; others, that 
whoever is a ſincere Chriſtian, and in a proper frame to diſcharge any other 

ritual duty of our religion, may, without ſcruple, diſcharge this moſt ſolemn 

one. A middle notion ] believe to be the juſt one, which is, that communicants 

need not think a long train of preparatory forms indiſpenſibly neceſſary ; but 
neither ſhould they raſhly and lightly venture upon ſo aweful and yg 

an inſtitution. Chriſtians muſt judge each for himſelf, what degree 0 2 


Being i in a frame, which, I hope for the felicity of human nature, many rel 


experience in fine weather —at the country -houſe of a friend conſoled and | 

elevated by pious exerciſes—I expreſſed myſelf with an unreſtrained fervour 2 

to my «© Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend ;” *“ My dear Sir, I would fain be a He! 75 

good man; and I am very good now. I tear Gop, and honour the King, I wiſh et 
I | 
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to do no ill, and to be benevolent to all mankind.” He looked at me with a 1781. 
benignant indulgence; but took occaſion to give me able and ſalutary caution. 
« Do not, Sir, accuſtom yourſelf to truſt to impreſſions. There is a middle 
ſtate of mind between conviction and hypocriſy, of which many are conſcious. 
By truſting to impreſſions, a man may gradually come to yield to them, and 
at length be ſubject to them, ſo as not to be a free agent, or what is the 
ſame thing in effect, to ſuppoſe that he is not a free agent. A man who is in 
that ſtate, ſhould not be ſuffered to live; if he declares he cannot help acting 
in a particular way, but is irreſiſtibly impelled, there can be no confidence 
in him, no more than in a tyger. But, Sir, no man believes himſelf to be 
impelled irreſiſtibly; we know that he who fays he believes it, lies. Fa- 
vourable impreſſions at particular moments, as to the ſtate of our ſouls, may 
be deceitful and dangerous. In general no man can be ſure of his acceptance 
with Gop; ſome, indeed, may have had it revealed to them. St. Paul, who 
wrought mine; may have had a miracle wrought on himſelf, and may | 
have obtained ſupernatural aſſurance of pardon, and mercy, and beatitude; (hes 
yet St. Paul, though he expreſſes ſtrong hope, alſo expreſſes fear, leſt havin {ts EN. 1 2 
preached to others, he himſelf ſhould be a caſt-away. „ ello Us * 


The opinion of a learned Biſhop of our acquaintance, as to there being 
merit in religious faith, being mentioned. Jonxsov. “ Why, yes, Sir, the 
moſt centionn man, were hell open before him, would not take the moſt _ 
beautiful ſtrumpet to his arms. We muſt, as the Apoſtle lays, live * faith, 
not by ſight.” | | 
I talked to him of original fin *, in conſequence of the fall of man, and of 
the atonement made by our Saviour. After ſome converſation, which he 
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lui 4%. © Wir reſpect to original fin, the inquiry is not neceſſary ; for whatever 
is the cauſe of human corruption, men are evidently and confeſſedly ſo cor- 


rupt, that all LIE. Ml laws of 2 and earth are hn ET to reſtrain them 
＋ from crimes. / 7 At e — | 
E from 7) Ps p 4 LL pleats ont * ; 
2 2 8 Dr. Ogden, in his ſecond ſermon * On the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith,” with admirable 
acuteneſs thus addrefſes the oppoſers of that doctrine, which accounts for the confuſion, ſin, and 
7 miſery, which we find in this life: © It would be ſevere in Gop, you think, to degrade us to KY 
/ ſuch a {ad ſtate as this, for the, offence of our firſt parents; but you can allow him to place us in 2 Lindo 3 
| * 7 (Et, without any inducement, / Are our calamities lefſened for not being aſcribed to Adam? It & — 8 * | 
your condition be unhappy, is it not ſtill unhappy, whatever was the occaſion? With the Heat * 
aggravation of this reflection, that if it was as good as it was at firſt deſigned, there ſeems to be 7a 7 
- ſomew at the leſs reaſon to look for its amendment.” = 
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1781, Whatever difficulty there may be in the conception of vicarious puniſh 
Ter ments, it is an opinion, which has had poſſeſſion of mankind in all ages. 
There is no nation that has not uſed the practice of ſacrifices. Whoever; 


which the ſentiments and practice of mankind have contradicted, from the 

beginning of the world. I The great ſacrifice for the ſins of mankind was 

re", 75 2 offered at the death of the Mzss1an, who is called in ſcripture, © The Lamb 
255 Gov, that taketh away the fins of the world.” To judge of the reaſon- 
2 22 * ableneſs of the ſcheme of redemption, it muſt be conſidered as neceſſary to 


and irrecancileable.: deteſtation of moral evil. He might indeed puniſh, and 
puniſh only the offenders : but as the end of puniſhment is not revenge of 
„ crigges 's, but propagation of virtue, it was more becoming the Divine 

'Clemency to find another manner of 3 leſs deſtructive to man, and 
at leaſt equally powerful to promote goodneſs. The end of puniſhment is 
to reclaim and warn. That puniſhment will both reclaim and warn, which 
news evidently ſuch abhorrence of ſin in God, as may deter us from it, or 
ſtrike us with dread of vengeance when we have committed it. This is 
ffected by vicarious puniſhmentFN othing could more teſtify the oppoſition 
between the nature of God and moral evil, or more amply diſplay his juſtice, 
to men and angels, to all orders and ſucceſſions of beings, than that it was 
neceſſary for the higheſt and pureſt nature, even for Divinity itſelf, to 


; 1 exerciſe of mercy ; and that ſuch propitiation ſhall ſupply, in ſome degree, 
VA [ | 1 the imperfections of our obedience, and the inefficacy of our repentance. 
IJ. For, obedience and repentance, ſuch as we can perform, are {till neceſſary. 
Our Saviour has told us, that he did not come to deſtroy the law, but to 
fulfil: to fulfil the typical law, by the performance of what thoſe types had 
foreſnewn; and che moral law, * N of greater purity and higher 
* exaltation 1 AN — — Loreen, f 

| [Here he faid, « Gop bleſs you ack. it.” I acknowledged myſelf much 
obliged to him ; but I begged that he would go on as to the propitiation 
being the chief object of our moſt holy faith. He then | diftated this one 


= paragraph.] 
« The peculiar doctrine if Chriſtianity is, that of an univerſal ſacrifice, 


of 75 55 


3 of Gov. Cars ſatisfied his juſtice.” | bed. 44“ 


"The 


therefore, denies the propriety, of - vicarious - puniſhments, holds an opinion 


Is. N | perpetual propitiation. Other prophets only E the mh and the 


the government of the univerſe, that Gop ſhould make known his perpetual 


ul . the demands of vengeance, by a painful death; of which the natural 
effect will be, that when juſtice is appeaſed, there is a proper place for the 
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The Reverend Mr. Palmer, Fellow of Queen's-College, Cambridge, dined 
| with” us. He expreſſed a wiſh that a better proviſion were made for pariſh- 
_ clerks. Jonnson. „ Yes, Sir; a pariſh-clerk ſhould be a man who i 1s ae 
to make a will, or write a letter for any body in the pariſh.” 


| 1 mentioned Lord Monboddo's notion that the ancient Egyptians, with all 
their learning, and all their arts, were not only black, but woolly-haired. 


Mr. Palmer. aſked how did it appear 1 examining 105 mummies ? A Dr. 


4 


Johnſon approved of this teſſrt t. FEY I Am, 47 


Although upon moſt occaſions I never ALY a more ſtrenuous Drs 


for the advantages of wealth, than Dr. Johnſon; he this day, I know not 
from what caprice, took the other ſide. © I have not obſerved (faid he) that 
men of very large fortunes enjoy any thing extraordinary that makes happineſs. 
What has the Duke of Bedford? What has the Duke of Devonſhire ? The 


only great inſtance that I have ever known of the enjoyment of wealth was, 


that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going to viſit Palmyra, and hearing that the 


way was infeſted by robbers, hired a troop of Turkiſh horſe to guard him.” 

Dr. Gibbons, the Difſenting miniſter, being mentioned, he ſaid, © I took 

to Dr. Gibbons.” And addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Charles Dilly, added, 

] ſhall be glad to ſee him. Tell him, if he'll call on me, and dawdle over 
a diſh of tea in an afternoon, I ſhall take it kind.” 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very reſoottable man, with 

a very agreeable family, ſent an invitation to us to drink tea. I remarked Dr. 

Johnſon's very formal politeneſs. Though always fond of changing the ſcene, 


he faid, We muſt have Mr. Dilly's leave. We cannot go from your houſe; 


Sir, without your permiſſion.” We all went, and were well ſatisfied with our 
viſit. I however remember nothing particular, except a nice diſtinction which 
Dr. Johnſon made with reſpect to the power of memory, maintaining that 
for 


tfulneſs was a man's own fault, « To remember and to recollect (faid 


og CE; 


he) are different things. A man has not the power to recolle& what is not q 


in his mind; but when a thing is in his mind he may remember it.” The 


remark was occaſioned by my leaning back on a chair, which a little before | 


I had perceived to be broken, and pleading forgetfulneſs as an excuſe. * Sir, 


( (faid he,) its being broken was certainly in your mind. T 
When I obſerved that a houſebreaker was in general very timorous. 


Jounson. “ No wonder, Sir; he is afraid of hls ſhot getting into a 


houſe, or hanged when he has got oui of it.“ 
He told us, that he had in one day written fix ſheets of a tranſlation 
from the French; adding, 5 ſhould be glad to ſee it now. I wiſh that I 
had 
#14 <0 EA a 247 lar 155 . 
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. Had I known that I ſhould make ſo much noiſe in the world, I ſhould have 


Etat. 72. 
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had copies of all the pamphlets written againſt me, as it is ſaid Pope had, 


been at pains to collect them. I believe there 1 as hardly a day in which — 
is not ſomething about me in the news- papers.“ 

On Monday, June 4, we all went to Luton-Hoe, to ſee Lord Bute's mag- 
nificent ſeat, for which I had obtained a ticket. As we entered the park, I 
talked in a high ſtyle of my old friendſhip with Lord Mountſtuart, and faid, 
c ] ſhall probably be much at this place.” The Sage, aware of human 


viciſſitudes, gently checked me: © Don't you be too ſure of that.” He 


made two or three peculiar obſervations ; as when ſhewn the botanical garden, 
« Is not every garden a botanical garden?” When told that there was a 
ſhrubbery to the extent of ſeveral miles; © That is making a very fooliſh 
uſe of the ground; a little of it is very well.” When it was propoſed that 
we ſhould walk on the pleaſure-ground; © Don' t let us fatigue ourſelves. 
Why ſhould we walk there? Here's a fine tree, let's get to the top of it.” 
But upon. the whole, he was very much pleaſed. He ſaid, «This is one of 
the places I do not regret having come to ſee. It is a very ſtately place, 
indeed; in the houſe magnificence is not ſacrificed to convenience, nor con- 
venience to magnificence. The library is very ſplendid; the dignity of the 
rooms is very great; and the quantity of pictures is beyond expectation, 
beyond hope. | 

It happened without any previous concert, that we vited the ſeat of Lord 
Bute upon the King's birth-day; we dined and drank his Majeſty s health at 


an inn, in the village of Luton. 


In the evening I put him in mind of his SD to 1 me with a copy 
of his celebrated Letter to the Earl of Cheſterfield, and he was at laſt pleaſed 
to comply with this earneſt requeſt, by dictating it to me from his memory; 
for he believed that he himſelf had no copy. There was an animated glow in 
his countenance while he thus recalled his high-minded indignation. 

Hie laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the Court of Seſſion, in 
which I was Counſel. The Society of Procurators, or Attornies, entitled 
to practiſe in the inferigur Courts at Edinburgh, had obtained a royal charter, 
in which they had taken care to have their ancient deſignation of Procurators, 
changed into that of Solicitors, from a notion, as they ſuppoſed, that it was 

more genteel; and this new title they diſplayed by a publick advertiſement 

for a General Merring at their HALL. 


See page 141 of Vol, I. 
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It has been ſaid, that the Scottiſh nation is not diſtinguiſhed for humour; 
and, indeed, what happened on this occaſion may in ſome degree juſtify the 
remark : for although this ſociety had contrived to make themſelves a very 


prominent object for the ridicule of ſuch as might ſtoop to it, the only joke 


that appeared was the following paragraph, ſent as a card to > the news-paper 


called“ The Caledonian Mercury :” 
« A correſpondent informs us, that the Worlbipfal Society of Chaldeans, 
Cadies, or Running Stationers of this city, are reſolved, in imitation, and 


__ encouraged by the ſingular ſucceſs of their brethren, of an equally reſpectable 


Society, to apply for a Charter of their Privileges, particularly of the ſole 
privilege of PROCURING, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, excluſive 


of chairmen, porters, penny-poſt men, and other inferiour ranks; their bretheren 


the R—y—L S—LL—RS, alias P—C—Rs, before the INFERIOUR. Courts of 
this City, always excepted. | 
« Should the Worſhipful Society be fuccefibal; they are tne reſolved 


not to be puffed up thereby, but to demean themſelves with more equanimity 
and decency than their R-y-1,. learned, and very modeſt hrethren above men- 


tioned have done, upon their late dignification and exaltation.” 
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A majority of the members of the Society proſecuted Mr. Robertſon, 


the publiſher of the paper, for damages; and the firſt judgement of the whole 


Court very wiſely diſmiſſed the action, Solventur riſu tabulæ, tu miſſus abibis.. 


But a new trial or review was granted upon a petition, according to the 


forms in Scotland. This petition I was engaged to anſwer, and Dr. Johnſon, 
with great alacrity furniſhed to-night what follows: 

« All injury 1s either of the perſon,, the fortune, or the fame. Now, it 
is a certain thing, it is proverbially. known, that à je/# breaks no bones. They 


never have gained half-a-crown leſs in the whole profeſſion ſince this miſ- 


chievous paragraph has appeared: and, as to their reputation, What is their 
reputation but an inſtrument of getting money ? If, therefore, they have loſt 
no money, the queſtion upon reputation may be anſwered by a very old 
poſition, De minimis nom curat Pretor. | 


« Whether there was, or was not, an animus injuriandi, is not worth 
inquiring, if no injuria can be proved. But the truth is, there was no animus 
mfuriandi. It was only an animus irritandi, which, happening to be exerciſed 


K a genus irritable, produced unexpected violence of reſentment, Their 


Mr. Robertſon altered this word to ſocandi, he rig found in Blackſtone that to irritate is 
actionable. 


irritability 
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1781. 1 aroſe only from an opinion of their own importance, and their 


Fs, delight in their new exaltation. What might have been borne by a Procurator 
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could not be borne by a Solicitor. Your Lordſhips well know, that honors 
mutant mores. Titles and dignities play ſtrongly upon the fancy. As a mad- 


man is apt to think himſelf grown ſuddenly great; fo he that grows ſuddenly 


great is apt to borrow a little from the mad-man. To co-operate with 


their reſentment would be to promote their phrenzy ; nor is it poſſible to 


gueſs to what they might proceed, if to the new title * Solicitor, ſhould be 


added the elation of victory and triumph. 


We conſider your Lordſhips as the protectors of our rights, and the 
guardians of our virtues; but believe it not included in your high office, 
that you ſhould flatter our vices, or ſolace our vanity : and, as vanity only | 


dictates this proſecution, it is humbly hoped your Lordſhips will diſmiſs it. 


« If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to leſſen another's reputa- 


tion, is to be puniſhed by a judicial ſentence, what puniſhment can be 


ſufficiently ſevere for him who attempts to diminiſh the reputation of the 


Supreme Court of Juſtice, by reclaiming upon a cauſe already determined, 
without any change in the ſtate of the queſtion? Does it not imply hopes 


that the Judges will change their opinion? Is not uncertainty and inconſtancy 


in the higheſt degree diſreputable to a Court? Does it not ſuppoſe, that the 
former judgement was temerarious or negligent? Does it not leſſen the con- 


fidence of the publick? Will it not be ſaid, that jus ęſt aut incognitum, aut 


vagum? and will not the conſequence be drawn, miſera ef ſervitus? Will 


not the rules of action be obſcure? Will not he who knows himſelf wrong 
to-day, hope that the Courts of Juſtice will think him right to-morrow ? 
Surely, my Lords, theſe are attempts of dangerous tendency, which the 
Solicitors, as men verſed in the law, ſhould have foreſeen and avoided. It 
was natural for an ignorant printer to appeal from the Lord Ordinary; but 
from lawyers, the deſcendents of lawyers, who have practiſed for three hundred 
years, and have now raiſed themſelves to a higher denomination, it might be 


expected, that they ſnould know the reverence due to a judicial determina- 
tion; and, having been once diſmiſſed, ſnould ſit down in ſilence.“ 


I am aſhamed to mention, that the Court, by a plurality of voices, with- 
out having a ſingle additional circumſtance before them, reverſed their own 
judgement, made a ſerious matter of this dull and fooliſh joke, and adjudged 
Mr. Robertſon to pay to the Society five pounds (ſterling money) and coſts 


of ſuit, The deciſion will ſeem mags to 2 — lawyers. | 
3 On 
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On Tueſday, June 5, Johnſon was to return to London. He was very 


pleaſant at breakfaſt; I mentioned a friend of mine having reſolved never to Fa: 


marry a pretty woman. JohxNSON. © Sir, it is a very fooliſh reſolution to 
reſolve not to marry a pretty woman. Beauty is of itſelf very eſtimable. 
No, Sir, I would prefer a pretty woman, unleſs there are objections to her. 
A pretty woman may be fooliſh ; a pretty woman may be wicked]; a pretty 
woman may not like me. But there is no ſuch danger in marrying a pretty 
woman as is apprehended ; ſhe will not be perſecuted if ſhe does not invite 
perſecution. A pretty woman, if ſhe has a mind to be wicked, can find 
a readier way than another; and that is all.“ 


I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's chaiſe to Shefford, phire talking of 


Land Bute's never going to Scotland, he ſaid, * As an Engliſhman, I ſhould 
wiſh all the Scotch gentlemen to be educated in England; Scotland would 
become a province; they would ſpend all their rents in England.“ This is 
a ſubject of much conſequence, and much delicacy. The advantage of an 


Engliſh education is unqueſtionably very great to Scotch gentlemen of talents 


and ambition; and regular viſits, and I ſhould think other means, might 


be effectually uſed to prevent them from being totally eſtranged from their 


native country, any more than a Cumberland or Northumberland gentleman, 
who has been educated in the South of England. I own, indeed, that it is 
no ſmall misfortune. for Scotch gentlemen, who have neither talents nor 
ambition, to be educated in England, where they may be perhaps diſtin- 
guiſhed only by a nick-name, laviſh their fortune in giving expenſive enter- 
tainments to thoſe who laugh at them, and ſaunter about as mere idle 
inſignificant hangers on even upon the fooliſh great; when if they had been 
Judiciouſly brought up at home, they might have been comfortable and 


creditable members of ſociety. 5 - 


At Shefford, I had another affectionate parting he my revered friend, 
who was taken up by the Bedford coach, and carried to the metropolis. 1 
went with Meſſieurs Dilly, to ſee ſome friends at Bedford; dined with the 
officers of the militia of the county, and next day proceeded on my journey. 


To BENNET LAanGTON, E. 
% DE AR SIR, | 
« HOW welcome your account of yourſelf and your invitation to 
your new houſe was to me, I need not tell you, who conſider our friendſhip 
not only as formed by choice, but as matured by time. We have been now 
Vol. II. G g g | dong 
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long enough acquainted to have many images in common; and, therefore, 


Etat. 72. to have a ſource of converſation which neither the — nor the wit of a 


new companion can ſupply. 
« My Lives are now publiſhed ; and if you will tell me whither I ſhall 


. ſend them that they may come to you, I will take care that you ſhall not be 


without them. 
« You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. Thrale is Tube 
of her bre whouſe; and that it ſeemed to the purchaſer ſo far from an evil, 
that he was content to give for 1 it an hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds. 
Is the nation ruined ? 
« Pleaſe to make my reſpectful Sinnen to Lady des: and keep 
me in the memory of all-the little dear family, penny pretty Mrs. Jane. 

I am, Sir, 
ec Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


. Bole-court, 825 16, 1781. 1 SAM. Jonnon.” 


. TroMas Asus, Efq. 
* SIR. | 
« T am aſhamed that you have been forced to call fo often for your 
books, but it has been by no fault on either ſide. They have never been 
out of my hands, nor have I ever been at home without ſeeing you; for to 
ſee a man ſo ſkilful in the antiquities of my _ is an opportunity of 
improvement not willingly to be miſſed. 
« Your notes on Alfred * appear to me very judicious and accurate, but 
they are too few. Many things familiar to you are unknown to me, and to 
moſt others; and you muſt not think too favourably of your readers: by 


ſuppoſing them knowing, you will leave them ignorant. Meaſure of land, 


and value of money, it 1s of great importance to ſtate with care. Had the 


Saxons any gold coin ? 

« have much curioſity after the manners and tranſactions of the middle 
ages, .but have wanted either diligence or opportunity in both. You, Sir, 
have great opportunities, and I wiſh you both diligence and ſucceſs. 

| | J am, Sir, &c. 
3% July 17% 0781. a SAM, Jonxsox.“ 


3 The will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, is now printing fro) the original Saxon, 


in the library of Mr. Aſtle, at the expence of the Vniveaity of Oxford. It is not to be ſold, 


bot 3 is to be diſtributed in preſents, 
Th 


* — 
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The following curious anecdote I inſert in Dr. Burney's own words. e Dr. 1781. 
Burney related to Dr. Johnſon the partiality which his writings had excited in Gr 
a friend of Dr. Burney's, the late Mr. Bewley, well known in Norfolk by the — 
name of the Philgſopher of Mafſingham ; who, from the Ramblers and Plan of 
his Dictionary, and long before the authour's fame was eſtabliſhed by the 
_ Dictionary itſelf, or any other work, had conceived ſuch a reverence for him, 
chat he urgently begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover of the firſt letter he 
had received from him, as a relick of ſo eſtimable a writer. This was in 
1755. In 1760, when Dr. Burney viſited Dr. Fohnſon at the Temple in 
London, where he had then Chambers, he happened to arrive there before 
he was up; and being ſhewn into the room where he was to breakfaſt, find- 
ing himſelf alone, he examined the contents of the apartment, to try 
whether he could undiſcovered ſteal any thing to ſend to his friend Bewley, 
as another relick of the admirable Dr. Johnſon: But finding nothing better 
to his ; purpoſe, he cut ſome briſtles off his hearth-broom;*and incloſed them 
in a letter to his country enthuſiaſt, who received them with due reverence. 
The Doctor was ſo ſenſible of the honour done him by a man of genius and 
ſcience, to whom he was an utter ſtranger, that he ſaid to Dr. Burney, Sir, 
there is no man poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt portion of modeſty, but muſt be 
flattered with the admiration of ſuch a man. I'll give him a ſet of my Lives, 
if he will do me the honour to accept of them.” In this he kept his word; 
and Dr. Burney had not only the pleaſure of gratifying his friend with a 
preſent more worthy of his acceptance than the ſegment from the hearth- 
broom, but ſoon after of introducing him to Dr. Johnſon himſelf in Bolt- 
court, with whom he had the ſatisfaction of converſing a conſiderable time, 
not a fortnight before his death; which happened in St. Martin's-ſtreer, 
during his viſit to Dr. Burney, in the houſe where the great Sir Iſaac Newton 

had lived and died before.” | | 

In one of his little memorandum- hooks 1 is the following minute : 4 

« Auguſt 9, 3 p. m. ætat. 72, in the ſummer-houſe at Streatham. _ 3 wo — _ mY wif 2. 

« After innumerable reſolutions” formed and neglected, I have retired - 
hither, to plan a life of greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be uſeful, 4 4. 255 1060” 


and be daily better prepared to appear before my Creator and my Judge, . Elon Tt 7 ot 


from whoſe infinite mercy J humbly call for aſſiſtance and ſupport. _ 3 S if «7 "y 
ce My purpoſe is, . Pl 
« To pals ezht hours every day in ſome ſerious employment. c ee, 6 


« Having prayed, I purpoſe to employ the NEXT ſix weeks upon the loa Le EA 1 & © 


Italian language, for my ſettled ſtudy.” alt e eue boats bark e. W ee F. Heed, 7 tn I 17 
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1781. How venerably pious does he appear in theſe moments of ſolitude, and” 
js 72. how ſpirited are his reſolutions for the improvement of his mind, even in 
elegant literature at a very advanced period of life, and when afflifted with 

many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield; and" Aſhbourne, 
for which very good reaſons might be given, in the conjectural yet poſitive © 
manner of writers, who are proud to account for every event which they 
relate. He himſelf however fays, «© The motives of my journey I hardly 

| khow; I omitted it laſt year, and am not willing to miſs it again,” But 
ſome good conſiderations ariſe, amongſt which is the kindly recollection of 
Mr. Hector, ſurgeon, at Birmingham. Hector is likewiſe an old friend, 
the only companion of my childhood that paſſed through the ſchool with me. 
We have always loved one another; perhaps we may be made better by 
| ſome ſerious converfation, of which. however I have no diſtinct hope.” 
Ns e fays too, „At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to ſhew a * 25 
example by frequent attendance on publick worſhip.” 

My correſpondence with him durin ng the reſt of this year was I know not 

3 4. fleo Dy Wh very ſcanty, and all on my fide} I wrote him one letter to introduce 

Fe} Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John) the member for Caithneſs, to his acquaintance; 
Os - od A and informed him in another, that my wife had again been affected with 
oy 24 — alarming ſymptoms of illneſs. : 


1782 In 1782, his complaints increaſed, 4 the hiſtory of his life for this year, 

Lo zs little more than a mournful recital of the variations of his illneſs, in the 
midſt of which, however, it will appeas from his letters, that the powers of 
his mind were in no degree impaired. 


a To James bonus, Eg. 

ce D EAR OI "> 
«I s1T down to anſiver your letter on the ſame day in which! received 
it, and am pleaſed that my firſt letter of the year is to you. No man ought 
to be at eaſe while he knows himſelf in the wrong; and J have not ſatisfied 
myſelf with my long filence. The letter relating to Mr. Arne however 

was, I believe, never brought. 
« My health has been tottering this Jaſt year; and I can give no very 
laudable account of my time. I am always hoping to do better than I have 

ever hitherto done, | 

3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 201. 


ce My | 
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«My j journey to Aſhbourne and Staffordſhire was not pleaſant ; for what 
enjoyment has a fick man viſiting the ſick? Shall we ever have another 
frolick like our Journey to the Hebrides ?_ 

« I hope that dear Mrs. Boſwell will ſurmount her complaints ; in loſing . 
her you would loſe your anchor, and be toſt, without ſtability, by the waves 


of life. I wiſh both her and you very many years, and very happy. 2 3 


ce For ſome months paſt I have been fo withdrawn from the world, that I 


can ſend you nothing particular. All your friends, however, are well, and 


will be you of your return to London. I am, dear Sir, 
ours moſt affectionately, 
January 5, 1782. Sam. Jo Ns. 


At a time when he was leſs able than he had once been to ſuſtain a ock. 
he was OY deprived. of Mr. Levett, which he thus communicated to 
Dr. Lawrence: 5 


A 


IR, 
"0: O U R old friend, Mr. Levett! who was laſt night eminently cheerful, | 


died this.. morning. The min who lay in the ſame room, hearing an un- 


common noiſe, got up and tried to make him ſpeak, but without effect. 
He then called Mr. Holder, the apothecary, who though when he came he 
thought him dead, opened a vein, but could _ no blood. So has ended 
the long life of a very uſeful and very blameleſs man. I am, Sir, 
e «Your moſt oft humble ſervant, 35 
* Jan. 17, 1782. ; Sau. Jokxson.“ 


In one of his memorandum- books in my poſſeſſion, i is the following entry: 
ce January 20, Sunday. Robert Levett was buried in the church-yard of 


Bridewell, between one and two in the afternoon. He died on Thurſday 17, 
about ſeven in the morning, by an inſtantaneous death. He was an old and 


473 
1782. 


— 
Etat. | 7 3» 1 


faithful friend; I have known him from about 46. Commendari, May 


Gop have mercy on him. May he have mercy on me.” 


Such was Johnſon's affectionate regard for Levett *, that. he honoured his : 


memory with the following verſes: - 


4 The truth of this has been proved by ſad experience. | 
5 See an account of him in © Gentleman's Magazine,” Feb, 1785. 


« CONDEMN'D | 
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C CONDEMN'D to Hope's deluſive mine, 
cc As on we toll from day to day, | 
« By ſudden blaſt or flow decline, 
c Our ſocial comforts drop away. 


« Well try'd through many a varying year, 
« See LEVETT to the grave deſcend; 
cc Officious, innocent, ſincere, 
« Of ev'ry friendleſs name the friend. 
cc Yet ſtill he fills Affection's eye, 
« Obſcurely wiſe and coarſely kind; 


6e Nor, letter'd arrogance®, deny 
« The ts merit ain 


« In Miſery 8 darkeſt caverns known, 
cc His ready help was ever nigh, 

Where hopeleſs Anguiſh pours his groan, 
« And lonely Want retir d to die”. 


«© No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
« No petty gains diſdain'd by pride; 
« The modeſt wants of ev'ry day 
« The toil of ev'ry day ſupply d. TO. 


9 His virtues walk'd their narrow round, K 
« Nor made a pauſe nor left a void; 11 
ce And ſure th' Eternal Maſter found F N 
His ſingle talent well employ d. 


In both editions of Sir Join Hawkins's Life' of Dr. Johnſon, « jettexr'd 1gnorance,”” is 
printed. 
7 Johnſon repeated this line to me thus : 
And Labour ſteals an hour to die.“ 


But he afterwards altered it to the preſent reading. Th 
. . 4 cc * 
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« The buſy day, the peaceful night, 
« Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
« His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 
c Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 


_ 


« Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 
c No cold gradations of decay, 
ec Death broke at once the vital chain, 


% And freed his ſoul the neareſt way.“ oe foo f Ae 4 K 


In one of his regiſters of this year, there occurs the following curious 


paſſage: © Jan. 20. The miniſtry is diſſolved. I prayed with Francis, and 
gave thanks. It has been the ſubject of diſcuſſion, whether there are two 
diſtinct particulars mentioned here, or that we are to underſtand the giving 
of thanks to be in conſequence of the diſſolution of the miniſtry. In ſupport 
of the laſt of theſe conjectures, may be urged his mean opinion of that 


miniſtry, which has frequently appeared in the courſe of this work ; and it is 
ſtrongly confirmed by what he ſaid on the ſubject to Mr. Seward: I am glad 


the miniſtry is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility never diſgraced a country. 


If they ſent a meſſenger into the City to take up a printer, the meſſenger 


was taken up inſtead of the printer, and committed by the fitting Alderman. 


If they ſent one army to the relief of another, the firſt army was defeated and 


taken before the ſecond arrived. I will not ſay that what they did was always 


wrong; but it was s always done at a wrong time.“ 


To Mrs. 1 


« DEAR Maran, | 8 
© MRS. WILLIAMS ſhewed me your kind letter. This little habi- 


tation is now but a melancholy place, clouded with the gloom of diſeaſe 


and death. Of the four inmates, one has been ſuddenly ſnatched away ; 


two are oppreſſed by very afflictive and dangerous illneſs ; and I tried yeſter- 
day to gain ſome relief by a third bleeding, from a diſorder which has for 
| ſome time diſtreſſed me, and I think myſelf to-day much better. 


« ] am glad, dear Madam, to hear that you are ſo far recovered as to 
go to Bath. Let me once more entreat you to ſtay till your health is not 
only OBS but confirmed. Your fortune 1s ſuch as that no moderate 


s Prayers and Meditations, p. 209. | 
| | expence 
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1782. | expetice- deſerves your care; and you have a huſband who, I believe, does 
bp not regard it. Stay, therefore. till you. are quite well. I am, for my part, 
very much deſerted ; but complaint is uſeleſs. I. hope Gop will bleſs you, 
and I defire you to form the ſame wiſh for me. I am, dear Madam, 
5 | - | C Your moſt humble ſervant, | 
# | = . Feb. 4, 1782. e SAM. JonxsO R.“ 


25 19 10 0 Matons, Eu. 


1 | ce SIR, 
+ | | | 4e I Have for many ks been ſo much out of order, that I have 


5 | gone out only in a coach. to Mrs. Thrale's, where I can uſe all the freedom 
that ſickneſs requires. Do not, therefore, take it amiſs, that I am not with 
** on. Dr. Farmer. I hope hereaſter to ſee you often, I am, Sir, | 
0 ä ä „ „ Four moſt hum ble ſervant, Ea 

= | Feb. 27, 1782. SAM. Jounson.” 


To the ſame. 

| .« 'Dzar SIR, | . 

ce I HOPE I grow better, and ſhall ſoon be able to enjoy the kindneſs 
of my friends. I think this wild adherence to Chatterton more unaccount- 
able than the obſtinate defence of Oſſian. In Oſſian there is a national pride, 
yhich may be forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In Chatterton there is 
nothing but the bannen to ſay again what has once been ſaid. I am, Sir, 

1 Jour humble ſervant, 
a 7783. „„ SAM. Jonxsox.“ 


"F heſe ſhort letters ſhew the regard which Dr. Johnſon entertained for Mr. 

Malone, who the more he is known is the more highly valued, It is much to 

be regretted that Johnſon was prevented from ſharing the elegant hoſpitality of 

that gentleman's table, at which he would in every reſpect have been fully 

gratified. Mr. Malone, who has fo ably ſucceeded him as an Editor of 

Shakſpeare, has, in his PRs,” done _m and juſt honour to Johnſon's 
memory. bp 

To Mrs. Lycy PoRTER, in 2 


a | cc DEAR Map A, 
« I WE NT away from Lichfield ill, and have had a troubleſome time 
with my breath; for ſome weeks I have been diſordered by a cold, of which 
could not get the violence abated, * I had been let blood three times. I 
4 E have 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
have not, however, been ſo bad but that I could have written, and I am ſorry 
that I neglected it. 

« My dwelling is but melancholy, both Williams, and Deſmoulins, and 
myſelf are very ſickly; Frank is not well; and poor Levett died in his bed 
the other day, by a ſudden ſtroke; I ſuppoſe not one minute paſſed between 
health and death; ſo uncertain are human things. 

Such is the appearance of the world about me; I hope your ſcenes are 
more cheerful. But whatever befals us, though it is wiſe to be ſerious, it is 
uꝛſeleſs and fooliſh, and perhaps ſinful to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep 

_ ourſelves as eaſy as we can; though the loſs of friends will be 282 and poor 
Levett had been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

8 Forgive me, my dear love, the omiſſion of writing; I hope to mend that 
and my other faults. Let me have your prayers. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Cobb, and Miſs Adey, and * . Pearſon, 
and the whole company of my friends. I am, my dear, | 

g „ Lour moſt humble ſervant, 


London, March 2, 1782. Sam. Jonnson.” 
„ SL oF - 


PAR Mavan, WW, | 
« MY laſt was buta dull letter, and I know not hat this will be 
much more chearful; I am however willing to write, becauſe you are deſirous 


to hear from me. i : 
« My diſorder has now begun its ninth week, for it is not yet over. I 


was laſt Thurſday blooded for the fourth time, and have fince found myſelf 
much relieved, but I am very tender and eaſily hurt; fo that ſince we parted 
1 have had little comfort, but I hope that the ſpring will recover me; and 
that in the ſummer I ſhall ſee Lichfield again, for I will not delay my viſit 
another year to the end of autumn. 

1 have, by advertiſing, found poor Mr. Levett's brothers in Yorkſhire, 
who will take the little that he has left; it is but little, yet it will be welcome, 
for I believe they are of very low condition. 

« To be ſick, and to ſee nothing but ſickneſs and death, is but a gloomy 
ſtate, but I hope better times, even in this world will come, and whatever 
this world may with-hold or ive, we ſhall. be happy! in a better ſtate. Pray for 
me, my dear Lucy. | 

Vor. * H h h ä ce Make 


1 
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1782, ce Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miſs Adey, and my old 
fand, * Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I am, dear Madam, 


tat. 73. 
"0 Yours, affectionately, 


«© Bolt- court, Fleet- ſtreet, | SAM. JOHNSON.” 
March 19, 1782. | 


On the day on which this letter was written, he thus feelingly mentions 
his reſpected friend and phyſician, Dr. Lawrence: Poor Lawrence has 
almoſt loſt the ſenſe of hearing; and I have loſt the converſation of a learned, 
intelligent, and communicative companion, and a friend whom long famili- 
arity has much endeared. Lawrence is one of the beſt men whom I have 

| known.—* Noftrum omnium miſera Deus 9.” 

It-was Dr. Johnſon's cuſtom when he wrote to Dr. Lawrence concerning 
his own health, to uſe the Latin language. I have been favoured by Miſs 
Lawrence with one of theſe letters as a ingen. 


So Lavnzurie, Medico S. 


« NOYUM frigus, nova tufſis, nova ſpirandi di Mendes, novam 
95 ſanguinis miſſionem ſuadent, quam tamen te inconſulto nolim fiori. Ad te venire 
vir poſſum, nec eft cur ad me venias. Licere vel non licere uno verbo dicendum eſt; 
Cetera mibi et Holdero reliqueris. Si * te licet, imperatur nuncio Holderum ad 
me deducere. 


« Malis Calendis, 1782, 


* Poſtquam tu diſceſſeris qud me vertam *2” 

To 

© 8 and Madltmions, P- 207. 

Mr. Holder, Dr. Johnſon's apothecary. 

2 Soon after the above letter, Dr. Lawrence left London, 158 not before the palſy had made 
ſo great a progreſs as to render him unable to write for himſelf.— The following are extracts from 
letters addreſſed to one of his daughters: 

« You will eaſily believe with what gladneſs I read that you had heard once again that voice 
to which we have all ſo often delighted to d. May you often hear it. If we had his mind, 
and his tongue, we could ſpare the reſt. 

« I am not vigorous, but much better than when dear Dr. Lawrence held my pulſe the laſt | 
time. Be ſo kind as to let me know, from one little interval to another, the ſtate of his body. 
I am pleaſed that he remembers me, and hope that it never can be poſſible for me to forget 

him, July 22, 1782.“ 
I am much delighted even with the ſmall advances which dear Dr. Lawrence makes towards 


recovery. If we could have again but his mind, and his tongue in his mind, and his right hand, 
we 
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To Captain LANGTON®?, i# ROCHESTER, 


© PEAR Sin, 

« IT is now long fince we ſaw one another, and whatever has been 
the reaſon neither you have written to me, nor I to you. To let friendſhip 
die away by negligence and ſilence, is certainly not wiſe. It is volutitarily 
to throw away one of the greateſt comforts of this weary pilgrimage, of 
which when it is, as it muſt be, taken finally away, he that travels on 
alone, will wonder how his eſteem could be fo little. Do not forget me; 


you ſee that I do not forget you. It is pleaſing in the ſilence of ſolitude to 


think, that there is one at leaſt, however diſtant, of whoſe benevolence there 
1s little doubt, and whom there is yet hope of ſeeing again. | 

« Of my life, from the time we parted, the hiſtory is mournful. The 
ſpring of laſt year deprived me of Thrale, a man whoſe eye for fiſteen years 
had ſcarcely been turned upon me but with reſpe& or tenderneſs ; for ſuch 
another friend, the general courſe of human things will not ſuffer man to hope. 
I paſſed the ſummer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale ; and having idled 
away the ſummer with a weakly body and neglected mind, I made a journey 
to Staffordſhire: on the edge of winter. The ſeaſon was dreary, I was ſickly, 
and found the friends ſickly whom I went to ſee. After a ſorrowful ſojourn, 
I returned to a habitation poſſeſſed for the preſent by two ſick women, where 


my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to whom as he uſed to tell me, I owe your 


_ acquaintance, died a few weeks ago, ſuddenly in his bed; there paſſed not, 


I believe, a minute between health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, 


J was muſing in my chamber, I thought with uncommon earneſtneſs, that 
however I might alter my mode of life, or whitherſoever I might remove, 


we ſhould not So lament the reſt. IT ſhould not deſpair of . the ſwelled hand by elec- 
tricity, if it were frequently and diligently ſupplied, 

Let me know from time to time whatever happens 3 ; and hope I need not tel you, how 
much J am intereſted in every change. Aug. 26, 1782.” 

© Though the accounts with which you favoured me in your laſt letter could not give me 
the pleaſure that I wiſhed, yet I was glad to receive it; for my affection to my dear friend makes 
me deſirous of knowing his ſtate, whatever it be: I beg, therefore, that you continue to let me 
know, from time to time, all that you obſerve, 
Many fits of ſevere illneſs have, for about three months paſt, forced my kind phyſician 
often upon my mind. I am now better, and hope on „ As well as diftreſs, can be a motive 
to remembrance, Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet, Feb. 4, 1783. 


3 Mr, Langton being at this time on duty at Rocheſter, he 1 is addreſſed by his military title. 


H hh 2 1 would 
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and dear Mrs. Careleſs will be glad to hear ſome account of me. I per- 4 


from which I am, at the expence of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I 
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I would endeavour to retain Levett about me; in the morning my ſervant 
brought me word that Levett was called to another ſtate, a ſtate for which, 


I think, he was not unprepared, for he was very uſeful to the poor. How 
much ſoever I valued him, I now wiſh that I had valued him more. 


« T have myſelf been ill more than PRICES? of a diſorder, from which 


at the expence of about fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 


Tou, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful ſcene; you ſee George 


fond of his book, and the pretty miſſes airy and lively, with my own little 


Jenny equal to the beſt; and in whatever can contribute to your quiet. or 
pleaſure, you have Lady Rothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy 
of good be encreaſed, and whatever you ſuffer of evil be diminiſhed. 


« I am, dear Sir, your humble ſervant, 


— * — "Ie" 


5 Bolt-court, — 1 SAM. JOHNSON.” | 
| March 20, 1782. | „ , 24 ell A e. 


. eee 7 
To Mr. H re in Birmingham ©, Cop 


cc Dran SIR, 8 S . 4 8 
4 I yoprx I do not very grofily flatter myſelf to imagine that you had 


formed the journey to London with very little inconvenience, and came ſafe. CI. U 
to my habitation, where I found nothing but ill health, and, of conſequence, 
very little cheerfulneſs. I then went to viſit a little way into the country, 


where I got a complaint by a cold which has hung eight weeks upon me, and 


am afraid I muſt once more owe my recovery to warm weather, which ſeems 
to make the advances towards us. 

« Such is my health, which will, I hope, ſoon grow better. In other 
reſpects I have no reaſon to complain. I know not that I have written any 
thing more generally commended than the Lives of the Poets; and have 


found the world willing enough to careſs me, if my health had invited me 


to be in much company: but this feaſon I have been almoſt wholly employed 


in nurſing myſelf. 
When ſummer comes 1 have to ſee you again, and will not put off my 
viſit to the end of the year, I have lived ſo long in London, that I did not 


remember the difference of ſeaſons. 


+ A part of this letter ba ing been torn off, I have, from the evident meaning, ſupplied a few 


words and half words at the ends and beginnings. of lines. : 


3 4 = « Your 
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e Your health, when I faw you, was much improved. You will be 


prudent enough not to put it in danger. I hope, when we meet again, we 
ſhall all congratulate each other upon fair proſpects of longer life; though 
what are the pleaſures of the- longeſt life; when placed in ts Eg with a 
happy death? I am, dear Sir, yours moſt affectionately, 


« London, March 21, 1781. | SAM. Jonunson.” 
a 0 6 k , ; f 7 
To the ſame. 
cc 'D EAR SIR > | [Without a date, but fuppoſed to be about this time, ] 


« THAT you and dear Mrs. Careleſs ſhould have care or curioſity 
about my health, gives me that pleaſure which every man feels from finding 
himſelf not forgotten. In age we feel again that love of our native place 
and our early friends, which, in the buſtle or amuſements of middle life, 


421 
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— — 
Etat. 73. 


were overborn and ſuſpended. You and I ſhould now naturally cling to one 


another : we have outlived moſt of thoſe who could pretend to rival us in each 
other's kindneſs. In our walk through life we have. dropped our companions, 

and are now to pick up ſuch as chance may offer us, or to travel on alone. 
You, indeed, have a ſiſter, with whom you can divide the day: I have no 


natural friend leſt; but Providence has been pleaſed to preſerve me from 


neglect; 1 have not wanted ſuch alleviations of life as friendſhip could ſupply. 
My health has been, from my 5 year, ſuch as has ſeldom afforded 

me a ſingle day of eaſe; but it is at leaſt not Vorſe: and I ſometimes make 

_ myſelf believe that it is better. My diſorders are, however, ſtill aura 
oppreſſive. 

« I think of ſeeing Staffordſhire again this autumn, and intend to find my 
way through Birmingham, where I hope to ſee you and dear Mrs. Careleſs 
well. J am, Sir, your affectionate friend, 

| fag” e 


TI wrote to him at different dates; regretted that I could not come to 

London this ſpring, but hoped we ſhould meet ſomewhere in the ſummer; 
mentioned the ſtate of my affairs, and ſuggeſted hopes of ſome preferment; 
informed him, that as The Beauties of Johnſon” had been publiſhed in 
London, ſome obſcure ſcribbler had publiſhed at Edinburgh, what he called 
* Deformitics of Johnſon,” | 
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To James Bosweli, Eg. 
Di 17 5 240; 

« THE pleaſure which we uſed to receive from each other on Good- 
Friday and Eaſter-day, we muſt be this year content to miſs. Let us, 


however, pray for each other, and hope to ſee one another yet from time to 


time with mutual delight. My diſorder has been a cold, which imꝑeded the 
organs of reſpiration, and kept me many weeks in a ſtate of great uneaſineſs, 
but by repeated phlebotomy it is now relieved; and next to the recovery of 


Mrs. Boſwell, I flatter myſelf, that you will rejoice at mine. 


c What we ſhall do in the ſummer it is yet too early to conſider. You 


want to know what you ſhall do now; I do not think this time of buſtle and 


confuſion likely to produce any advantage to you. Every man has thoſe to 
reward and gratify who have contributed to his advancement. To come 


| thither with ſuch expectations at the expence of borrowed money, which, I 


find, you know not where to borrow, can hardly be conſidered as prudent. 
I am forry to find, what your ſollicitation ſeems to imply, that you have 
already gone the whole length of your credit. This is to ſet the quiet of 
your whole life at hazard. If you anticipate your inheritance, you can at 
laſt inherit nothing; all that you receive muſt pay for the paſt. You muſt 
get a place, or pine in penury, with the empty name of a great eſtate. 


Poverty, my dear friend, is fo great an evil, and pregnant with ſo much 


me; and to the young people, whom I never have offended. = e ! 


temptation, and ſo much miſery, that I cannot but earneſtly enjoin you to 
avoid it. Live on what you have, live if you can on leſs; do not borrow 
either for vanity or pleaſure ; the vanity will end in ſhame, and the pleaſure in 
regret; ſtay therefore at home, till you have ſaved money for your journey hither. 

« The Beauties of Johnſon” are ſaid to have got money to the collector ; 


if the © Deformities' have the ſame ſucceſs, I ſhall be ſtill a more extenſive _ 


benefactor. | | : - | 
« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, who is, I hope, reconciled to 


Da 


« You never told me the ſucceſs of your plea againſt the Solicitors. 7 4 4 4 1 


3 3 ho leh 
5 J am, dear Sir, your moſt affectionate is 2. 
« London, March 28, 1782, 1 SAM. JOHNSON." , /;, Ale 
FED F he bef 


Notwithſtanding his afflicted ſtate of body and mind this year, the fol- /{ 
lowing correſpondence affords a proof not only of his benevolence and AL 


conſcientious readineſs to relieve a good man from errour, but by his clothing VA 
1 | one 
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one of the ſentiments in his © Rambler” in different language, not inferiour 
to that of the original, ſhews his — command of clear and forcible 
expreſſion. 5 

= clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that! in © The Morning Charmed,” 
a paſſage in © The Beauties of Johnſon,” article Dark, had been pointed 


out as ſuppoſed by ſome readers to recommend ſuicide, the words being, 


« To die is the fate of man; but to die with lingering anguiſh 1s generally 
his folly ;”” and reſpectfully ſuggeſting to him, that ſuch an erroneous notion 
of any ſentence in the writings of an acknowledged friend of religion and 
virtue, ſhould not paſs uncontradicted. 

Johnſon thus anſwered the clergyman's letter : 


To the Reverend Mir. 


„ af 8 
« SIR, 


« BEING now in the country in a 1 of recovery, as J hope, 


from a very oppreſſive diſorder, I cannot neglect the acknowledgement of 
your Chriſtian letter. The book called The Beauties of Johnſon,” is the 
production of I know not whom: I never ſaw it but by caſual inſpection, 


and conſidered myſelf as utterly diſengaged from its- conſequences. Of the 


paſſage you mention, I remember ſome notice in ſome paper; but, knowing 
that it muſt be miſrepreſented, I thought of it no more, nor do I know where 


to find it in my own books. I am accuſtomed to think little of news-papers ; 


but an opinion ſo weighty and ſerious as yours has determined me to do, 


what I ſhould, without your ſeaſonable admonition, have omitted ; and I will 
direct my thought to be ſhewn in its true ſtate 5, If I could find the paſſage, 


I would direct you to it. I ſuppoſe the tenour is this: — Acute diſeaſes are 


the immediate and inevitable ſtrokes of Heaven; but of them the pain is 
ſhort, and the concluſion ſpeedy : chronical diſorders, by which we are ſuſ- 
pended in tedious torture between life and death, are commonly the effect of 


5 What follows appeared in the Morning Chronicle of May 29, 1782. — A 3 
having mentioned, in the Morning Chronicle of December 12, the laſt clauſe of the following 
paragraph, as ſeeming to favour ſuicide ; we are requeſted to print the whole paſſage, that its 
true meaning may appear, which is not to recommend ſuicide, but exerciſe. 

« Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that diffolution to which we are decreed ; but while the ſoul 
and body continue united, it can make the aſſociation pleaſing, and give probable hopes that 
they ſhall be disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation, It was a principle among the ancients, that acute 


diſeaſes are from Heaven, and chronical from ourſelves ; ; the dart of death, indeed, falls from 


Heaven, but we poiſon it by our own miſconduct ; to die is s the fate of man; but to die with 


agen * is generally his * 8 
Our 


Ys — 7 
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our own miſconduct and intemperance. To die, &c. '—This, Sir, you foe; 

is all true, and all. blameleſs. I hope, ſome time in the next week, to have 

all rectifed. My health has been lately much ſhaken ; if you favour this 

with wy anſwer, it will be a comfort to me to know that I have your prayers. 
I am, &c. | 

60 May 15. m. | | | Sau. Jonnson.” 


This letter, as 25 might be expected, had its ful ede, and * clergyman 
acknowledged it in grateful and pious terms. 
The * letters require no extracts from mine to introduce them. 


To James Bosw2Lu, Hh 


« Dram SIR, 
« THE earneſtneſs fad tenderneſs of your letter: is ſuch, that J can- 
not think myſelf ſhewing it more reſpect than it claims * . down to 


anſwer it the day on which I received it. 


This year has afflicted me with a 3 Elke and fovirs diſorder, 
My reſpitation has been much impeded, and much blood has been taken 


away. I am. now harraſſed by a catarrhous cough, from which my purpoſe 


is to ſeek relief by Change * air; and I am, therefore, Preparing to 90 to 
Oxford. 

Whether I did FER in diſſuading you from coming to "PIN" this 
ſpring, I will not determine. You have not loſt much by miſſing my com- 


pany; I have ſcarcely been well for a ſingle week. I might have received 


comfort from your kindneſs; but you would have ſeen me afflicted, and, 
perhaps, found me peeviſn. Whatever might have. been your pleaſure or 
mine, I know not how I could have honeſtly adviſed you to come hither with 
borrowed money. Do not accuſtom yourſelf to conſider debts only as an in- 


convenience: you will findqt a calamity. Poverty takes away ſo many means 


of doing good, and produces ſo much inability to reſiſt evil, both natural 
and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. Conſider a man 
whoſe fortune is very narrow ; whatever be his rank by birth, or whatever 
his reputation by intellectual excellence, what good can he do? or what 
evil can he prevent? That he cannot help the needy is evident, he has 
nothing ro ſpare. But, perhaps, his advice or admonition may be uſeful. 


His L will deſtroy his influence: many more can find that he is poor, 


3 The Correſpondence way be ſeen at length i in the ray s Magazine, Feb, 1786, 5 
than 
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than that he is wiſe ; and few will reverence the underſtanding that is of ſo 1782. 


little advantage to its owner. I ſay nothing of the perſonal wretchedneſs of Tut. 73. 


a debtor, which, however, has paſſed into a proverb. Of riches, it is not 

neceſſary to write the praiſe. Let it, however, be remembered, that he who 
has money to ſpare, has it always in his power to benefit others; and of 
ſuch power a good man muſt always be deſirous, 

J am pleaſed with your account of Eaſter”, We ſhall meet, I hope, 
in autumn, both well and both chearful ; and ak each the better for the 
other's company. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and to the young charmers, 

« I am, &c, e 0 

32 . 1782. SAM. Jounson.” 


To JaMEs BosweLL, Eg. 
ce D EAR SIR, 
« BEING uncertain whether I ſhould have any call this autumn 
Into the country, I did not immediately anſwer your kind letter. I have no 
call, but if you deſire to meet me at Aſhbourne, I believe I can come 
thither; if you had rather come to London, I can ſtay at eben, ; take 
your choice. 

« This year has been very heavy. From the middle of January to the 
middle of June I was battered by one diſorder after another; I am now very 
much recovered, and hope ſtill to be better. What happineſs it is that 
Mrs. Boſwell has eſcaped. 

« My <« Lives' are reprinting, and 1 have forgotten te authour of Gray's 
character *: write immediately, and it may be perhaps yet inſerted. 

Of London or Aſhbourne you have your free choice; at any place I 
ſhall be glad to ſee you. TI am, dear Sir, your, &c. = 

« Aug. 24, 1782. ” SAM. JOHNSON.” 


On the Zoth of Auguſt, I informed him that my honoured father had died 
that morning; a complaint under which he had long laboured, having 
ſuddenly come to a criſis, while I was upon a viſit at the ſeat of Sir Charles 
Preſton, from whence I had haſtened the day before, upon receiving a letter 
by expreſs. . | 


7 Which 1 bene! in the Church-of-England chapel at Edinburgh, founded by Lord Chicf 
Baron Smith, of reſpectable and pious memory. 
3 The Reverend Mr. Temple, Vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall. 
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To Jams ot, By: 
« DRAR SIR, 

« I nave ſtruggled through this year with fo much infumity of 
body, and ſuch ftrong impreſſions of the fragility of life, that death, wherever 
it appears, fills me with melancholy ; and I cannot hear without emotion, of 
the removal of any one, whom I have known, into another ſtate. | 

« Your father's death had every circumſtance that could enable you to 
bear it; it was at a mature age, and it was expected; and as his general 
life had been pious, his thoughts had doubtleſs for many years paſt been 
turned upon eternity. That you did not find him ſenſible muſt doubtleſs 
grieve you; his diſpoſition towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 


though not of a fond father. Kindneſs, at leaſt actual, is in our power, but 


fondneſs is not; and if by negligence or imprudence you had extinguiſhed his 
fondneſs, he could not at will rekindle it. Nothing then remained between 


you but mutual forgiveneſs of each other' s faults, and mutual deſire Nd each 
other's happineſs. 


« I ſhall long to know his final Ae en of his S 

& You, dear Sir, have now a new ſtation, and have therefore new cares, 
and new employments. Life, as Cowley ſeems to ſay, ought to reſemble a 
well ordered poem; of which one rule generally received is, that the exordium 


' ſhoukd be ſimple, and ſhould promiſe little. Begin your new courſe of life 


with the leaſt ſhow, and the leaſt expence poſſible; you may at pleaſure 
encreaſe both, but you cannot eaſily diminiſh them. Do not think your 


_ eſtate your own, while any man can call upon you for money which you 


cannot pay ; therefore, begin with timorous parſimony. Let it be your firſt 


care not to be in any man's debt. 


«© When the thoughts are extended to a A ſtate, the preſent life ſeems 
hardly worthy of all thoſe principles of conduct, and maxims of prudence, 
which one generation of men has tranſmitted to another ; but upon a cloſer 
view, when it is perceived how much evil is produced, and how much good 
is impeded by embarraflment and diſtreſs, and how little room the expedients, 
of poverty leave for the exerciſe of virtue; its ſorrows rganifeſt that the 


boundleſs importance of the next life, enforces ſome attention to the intereſts 


of this. | | 
« Be kind to the old ſervants, and ſecure the kindneſs of the agents and 


factors; do not diſguſt them by aſperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent 
ſuſpicion. From them you muſt learn the real ſtate of your affairs, the 


characters of your tenants, and the value of your lands. 
| | > | « Make 
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«© Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell; I think her expectations from 
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air and exerciſe are the beſt that ſhe can form. J hope ſhe will live _ and tat. 75 


happily. _ 
« 1 forget whether I told you that Raſay has been here; ; we dined cheer- 


fully together. I entertained lately a young gentleman from Coriatachat. 

« ] received your letters only this morning. I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

« London, Sept. 7, 1782. SAM. JOHNSON.” 
In anſwer to my next letter, I received one from him, diſſuading me from 
haſtening to him as I had propoſed; what is proper for publication | is the 
following paragraph, equally juſt and tender : 

“One expence, however, I would not have you to ſpare: let nothing be 
omitted that can preſerve Mrs. Boſwell, though it ſhould be neceſſary to 
tranſplant her for a time into à ſofter climate. She is the prop and * of 
your life. How much muſt your children ſuffer by loſing her.“ 

My wife was now ſo much convinced of his ſincere friendſhip for me, and 
regard for her, that ſhe without any ſuggeſtion on my part, wrote him a very 


polite and grateful letter. 2 en Jer eee. hank C 


„ Jouxson 70 Mrs. Besen | 


« Dear 2 


« I HAVE not often received ſo much pleaſure as from your invitation 


to Auchinleck. The journey thither and back is, indeed, too great for the 
latter part of the year; but if my health were fully recovered, I would ſuffer 
no little heat and cold, nor a wet or a rough road to keep me from you. 
1 am, indeed, not without hope of ſeeing Auchinleck again, but to make it 

a pleaſant place I muſt ſee its lady well, and briſk, and airy. For my fake, 
therefore, among many greater reaſons, take care, dear Madam, of your 


health, ſpare no expence, and want no attendance that can procure eaſe, or. 


preſerve it. Be very careful to keep your mind quiet; and do not think it 


too much to give an account of your recovery to Madam, your, &c. Jarre b 


« London, Sept. 7, 1782. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To Jamzs BoswnLl, Eh. 


« PEAR SIR, 
HAVING paſſed almoſt this whole year. in a ſucceſſion of 
diſorders, I went in October to Brighthelmſton, whither I came in a ſtate 
of ſo much weaknels, that I reſted four times in walking between the i inn and 
I 112 
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1782. the lodging. By phyſick and abſtinence I grew better, and am now reaſonably 

Ana eaſy, though at. a great diſtance from health. I am afraid, however, that 

health begins, after ſeventy, and often long before, to have a meaning different 

from that which it had at thirty. But it. is culpable to murmur at the 

eſtabliſhed order of. the creation, as it is vain to oppoſe it. He that lives, 

muſt grow old; and he that would rather grow old than die, has Gop ta. 

thank for the. infirmities of old age. 

« At your long ſilence I am rather angry. You do not, tides # now you are 

Oo the head of your houſe, think it worth your. while to try whether you or 

1 25 your friend can live longer without writing, nor ſuſpect after ſo many years 
= of friendſhip, that when I do not write to you, I forget you. Put all ſuch 
. uſeleſs jealouſies out of your head, and diſdain to regulate your own practice 

by the practice of another, or by any other principle than the deſire of doing right. 

«: Your œconomy, I ſuppoſe, begins now to -be- ſettled; your expences 
1 are adjuſted to your revenue, and all your people in their proper places. 
1 Reſolve not to be poor: whatever you have, ſpend leſs. Poverty is a great 
. enemy to human happineſs, it certainly deſtroys liberty, and it makes ſome 

= . virtues impractieable, and others extremely difficult. 

« Let me know the hiſtory of your life, ſince your acceſſion to your eſtate. 
| | How many houſes, how many cows, how much land in your own hand, and 
C | what bargains you. make with your tenants. 2 
l xD "Bo | „ M XR M * * 
= -, „ Of my © Lives of the Poets,” they have printed a new edition. in octavo, 
= 8 9 £:24:41 hear, of three thouſand. Did I give a ſet to Lord Hailes? If I did not, 
7” 1 I will. do it out of theſe, What did you make of all your copy? : 

Y- Hts / « Mrs. Thrale and. the three Miſſes are now: for the winter, in in-Argpll- 
, ſtreet. Sir Joſhua Reynolds has been out of order, but: is. well Win; and 
A 2 ov 7 74 am, dear Sir, your affectionate humble ſervant, 


Met London, Dec. 5, 1283. 5 fene 


20 Dr. SAMUEL joan son. 
F tn pa 9077 of . Dzar SIR, Edinburgh, Dec. 20, . 
e 1 « I was made happy * your kind letter, which gave us the 


« I am much flattered by the concern. you are pleaſed to take in my 
. 1 77 t recoyery. I am better, and hope to have it in my power to convince you by 
her ad N attention, of how much conſequence I eſteem your health to the world 

and to myſelf. I remain, Sir, with grateful refpect, 
ce Lour obliged and obedient ſervant; 


cc MARGARET BoswzELL.“ 


| tht. agreeable hopes of ſeeing you in Scotland again. 


4 
? 
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The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material alteration upon Johnſon, . 1982: RT 

vith reſpect to his reception in that family. The manly authority of the 1 775 FONG 2 14.40 

| huſband no longer curbed the lively exuberance of the lady; and as her vanity Ne th 7 5 

been fully gratified, by having the Coloſſus of Literature attached to her 2 Fox * 45 

for many years, ſhe gradually became leſs aſſiduous to pleaſe him. Whether 1 

her attachment to him was already divided by another object, I am unable to 

aſcertain ; but it is plain that Johnſon's penetration was alive to her neglect ed 
or forced attention; for on the 6th of October this year, we find him making 


a © parting uſe of the library” at Streatham, and pronouncing a Prayer, which 1 . | 
he compoſed «On leaving Mr. Thrale's family 9,” | 1 


e Almighty Gop, Father of all mercy, help me bs thy grace, that I may, 
with humble and ſincere thankfulneſs, remember the comforts and conveniencies 
which I have enjoyed at this place; and that J may reſign them with holy 
ſubmiſſion, equally truſting in thy protection when Thou grveſt, and when: 
Thou takeſt away, Have mercy upon me, O Loxp, have mercy upon me. 
To: thy fatherly protection, O Loxp, I commend this family. Bleſs, 
| guide, and defend them, that they may ſo paſs through this world, as finally 
to enjoy in thy preſence everlaſting TRY for Lara Cunier 8 ſake. 
Amen.“ 
One cannot read this prayer, without ſome emotions not very — to 4 £ A. Oren, 
the. lady whoſe conduct occaſioned it. avs Ibn {k wlbonf ome pf * gay 4 T: 2 
In one of his memorandum-books I find, _— went to church at 
Streatham. Templo valedixi cum ofculo.” — 
He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, and other - | 
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| 
Places, and was a good deal with him at Brighthelmſton this autumn, being | | 
pleaſed at once with his excellent table and animated converſation, Mr. ny 
Metcalfe ſhewed him great reſpect, and ſent him a note that he might have 1 
the uſe of his carriage whenever he pleaſed. Johnſon (3d October, 1782, | a 
returned this polite anſwer :— Mr. Johnſon is very much obliged by the kind i 
offer of the carriage; but he has no deſire of uſing Mr. Metcalfe's carriage, | lt 1 
except when he can have the pleaſure of Mr. Metcalfe's company.“ Mr. 1 
Metcalfe could not but be highly pleaſed that his company was thus valued by ied ! 
Johnſon, and he frequently attended him in airings. They alſo went together 14 
to Cirenceſter, and they viſited Petworth and Cowdery, the venerable ſeat of 
the Lords Montacute. Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ) I ſhould like to ſtay here 
ſour- and- twenty hours. We ſee here how our anceſtors lived.“ Ae. 17 
Prayers and Meditations, p. 214. 
, — — That 
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430 THE, LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1782. That his curioſity, however, was unabated, appears from two letters to 
Ter. 73. Mr. John Nichols, of the 1oth and, 2oth' of October this year. In one he 
ſays, © I have looked into your © Anecdotes,” and you will hardly thank a 
lover of literary hiſtory for telling you, that he. has been much informed and 
gratified. I wiſh you would add your own diſcoveries and intelligence to 
thoſe of Dr. Rawlinſon, and undertake the Supplement to Wood. Think 
of it.” In the other, «I wiſh, Sir, you could obtain ſome fuller informa- 
tion of Jortin, Markland, and OR" 'F: ** were three neee of 
great eminence.“ 
To Stir A REYNOLDS. 
wo D EAR SIR, 
I « T HEARD yeſterday of your late : and ſhould think ill of - 
- myſelf if I had heard of it without alarm. I heard likewiſe of your recovery, 
which I ſincerely wiſh to be complete and permanent. Your country has {ei 11 70 
been in danger of loſing one of its brighteſt ornaments, and I of loſing one 
of my oldeſt and kindeſt friends: but I hope you will ſtill: live long, for the 
honour of the nation; and that more enjoyment of your elegance, your 
NE and your benevolence, is ſtill reſerved for, dear Sir, 
Tour moſt affectionate, &c. 


cc Brighton Nov. 14, 1782. 27 & Jam. 1 HNS Ox.“ 


The Reverend Mr. Wilſon having dedicated to him his " Acta) 
Tec that mark of ref] pect was thus acknowledged. 


25 the Reverend Mr Wir LSON, Clitheroe, Lancoſtre. 


« REVEREND SIR, 

25 THAT J have long tha to return you thanks for the honour 
conferred upon me by your Dedication, I intreat you with great earneſtneſs 
not to conſider as more faulty than it is. A very importunate and oppreſſive 

diſorder has for ſome time debarred me from the pleaſures, and obſtructed 
me in the duties of life, The eſteem and kindneſs of wiſe and good men 
is one of the laſt pleaſures which I can be content to loſe; and gratitude to 
thoſe from whom this pleaſure 3 is received, ! is a duty of which J hope never 
to be reproached with the final neglect. I therefore now return you thanks for 
the notice which I have received from you; and which I conſider as giving 
to my name not only more bulk, but more weight; not only as extending its 


ſuperficies, 
— BO e e e thee 


vo it aber mean A Ho me, 
5 Ee. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
ſuperficies, but as increaſing its value. Your book was evidently wanted; and 
will, I hope, find its way into the ſchool, to which, however, I do not mean 


to confine it; for no man has ſo much ſkill in ancient rites and practices as 
not to want it. As I ſuppoſe myſelf to owe part of your kindneſs to my 


excellent friend Dr. Patten, he has likewiſe a juſt claim to my acknowledge- 


ments, which I hope you, Sir, will tranſmit. There will ſoon appear a new 
edition of my Poetical Biography; if you wilt accept of a copy to keep me 
in your mind, be pleaſed to let me know how it may be conveniently con- 
veyed to you. The preſent is ſmall, but it is en with good ml by, 
Reverend Sir, your moſt, &c. | 


cc Dec. 31, 1782. SAM. 4 


In 1783 he was more ſeverely aflicted than ever, as will appear in the 


courſe of his correſpondence; but ſtill the ſame ardour for literature, the 
ſame conſtant piety, the ſame kindneſs for his friends, and the ſame vivacity, 
both in converſatien and writing, diſtinguiſhed him. 
Having given Dr. Johnſon a full account of what I was doing at Auchin- 
leck, and particularly mentioned what I knew would pleaſe him—my having 
brought an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely cottage to a comfortable 
habitation within my encloſures, where he had good neighbours near to him, 
J received an anſwer in February, of which I extract what follows: 

I am delighted with your account of your activity at Auchinleck, and 


— — 
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wiſh the old gentleman, whom you have ſo kindly removed, may live lang 0 if 55) 


to promote your proſperity by his prayers. You have now a new character 
and new duties; think on them, and practiſe them. 

« Make an impartial eſtimate of your revenue, and whatever it is, live 
upon leſs. Reſolve never to be poor. 
quiet, but of beneficence. No man can help others that wants help him- 
ſelf; we muſt have enough before we have to ſpare. 


« ] am glad to find that Mrs. Boſwell grows well; and hope that to keep = 


her well, no care nor caution will be omitted. May you long live happily 
together. Y 8 
c When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter's Anacreon, I 
cannot get that edition in London.” 

On 3 March 21, having arrived in London the FOTO before, I was 
glad to find him at Mrs. Thrale's houſe, in Argyll-ſtreet, appearances of 
friendſhip between them being Rill kept up. I was ſhewn into his room, 


and after the firſt ſalutation he faid, *I am glad you are come. I am very 
| | | 7 I. 
A 


Frugality is not only the baſis of 
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eee, much juſtified by the very ungrateful behaviour of many who were under 
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1783. il. ” He looked pale, and was diſtreſſed with a difficulty of breathing. But 
Tu 70. he ſoon aſſumed his uſual ſtrong animated ſtyle of converſation. Seeing me 
now for the firſt time as a Laird, or proprietor of land, he began, Sir, the 
ſuperiority of a country-gentleman over the people upon his eſtate is very 
agreeable ; and he who ſays he does not feel it to be agreeable, lies: for it 
mult be e to have a caſual ſuperiority over thoſe who are by nature equal 
with us.” BoswzLL. © Yet, Sir, we ſee great proprietors of land who prefer 
living in London.” JohNSCw. © Why, Sir, the pleaſure of living in I. ondon, 
the intellectual ſuperiority | that is enjoyed there, may counterbalance the 
other. Beſides, Sir, a man may prefer the ſtate of the country-gentleman 
upon the whole, and yet there may never be a moment when he is willing 
to make the change to quit London for it.” He ſaid, © It is better to 
have fixe per cent. out of land than out of money, becauſe it is more ſecure; 
but the readineſs of transference, and promptneſs of intereſt, make many 
people rather chooſe the funds. Nay, there is another diſadvantage belong- 
ing to land, compared with money. A man is not ſo much afraid of being 

a hard creditor as of being a hard landlord.” Boswzl I. * Becauſe there is 

a ſort of kindly connection between a en and his tenants.” Johxsox. 

« No, Sir; many landlords with us never ſee their tenants. It is becauſe if 

a _landlord drives away his tenants, he may not get others; ane the 
demand for money is ſo great, it may always be lent.” 

He talked with regret and indignation of the factious oppoſition to: Govern 
ment at this time, and imputed it, in a great meaſure, to the Revolution. 
ce Sir, (aid he, in a low voice, having come nearer to me, while his old 
prejudices ſeemed to be fermenting in his mind,) this Hanoverian family is 
;/olke here. They have no friends. Now the Stuarts had friends who ſtuck 
by them fo late as 1745. When the right of the King is not reverenced, 
ere will not be reverence for thoſe appointed by the King.” 
His obſervation that the preſent royal family has no friends, has been too 


V * great obligations to his Majeſty; at the ſame time there are honourable 

| exceptions ; and the very next year after this converſation, and ever ſince, 

the King has had as extenſive and generous ſupport as ever was given to any 

monarch, and has had the ſatisfactien of knowing that he was more and more 
endeared to his people. 

Ile repeated to me his verſes on Mr. Levett, with an emotion which gave 


them full effect; and then he was pirated to Ray, « You muſt be as much 
with 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
with me as you can. You have done me good. You cannot _ ab 


much better I am ſince you came in.. dere, Cl Nen, os” 
He ſent a meſſage to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that 1 was = 1 had Ge, 
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ſeen her ſince her huſband's death. She ſoon appeared, and favoured me 7 


with an invitation to ſtay to dinner, which I accepted. There was no other 


company but herſelf and three of her daughters, Dr. J ohnſon, and I. She 


too, ſaid ſhe was very glad I was come, for ſhe was going to Bath, and 
ſhould have been ſorry to leave Dr. Johnſon before I came. This ſeemed 
to be attentive and kind, and I who had not been informed of any change, 
imagined all to be as well as formerly. He was little inclined to talk at 
dinner, and went to ſleep after it; but when he joined us in the W 
he ſeemed revived, and was again himſelf. | 

Talking of converſation, he ſaid, © There muſt, in the Ark place, be 
knowledge, there muſt be materials ;—in the ſecond place, there muſt be a 


command of words; —in the third place, there muſt be imagination, to place 


things in ſuch views as they are not commonly ſeen in;—and in the fourth 
place, there muſt be preſence of mind, and a reſolution that is not to be over- 
come by failures ; this laſt is an eſſential requiſite; for want of it many people 
do not excel i in converſation. Now I want it, I throw up the game upon 


loſing a trick.” I wondered to hear him talk thus of himſelf, and ſaid, 


<c don't know, Sir, how this may be, but J am ſure you beat other people's 
cards out of their hands.” I doubt whether he heard this remark. While 


he went on talking triumphantly, I was fixed in admiration, and faid to 


Mrs. Thrale, * O, for ſhort-hand to take this down.” “ Yow'll carry it all 
in your head, (faid ſhe;) a long head is as good as ſhort-hand.” 

It has been obſerved and wondered at, that Mr. Charles Fox never talked 
with any freedom in the preſence of Dr. Johnſon, though it is well known, 
and I myſelf can witneſs, that his converſation is various, fluent, and exceed- 
ingly agreeable. Johnſon's experience, however, founded him in going on 
thus: © Fox never talks in private company, not from any determination 
not to talk, but becauſe he has not the firſt motion. A man who is uſed 
to the applauſe of the Houſe of Commons, has no wiſh for that of a private 
company. A man accuſtomed to throw for a thouſand pounds, if ſet down 
to throw for ſixpence, would not be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's 
talk is the ebullition of his mind; he does not talk from a delire of diſtinction, 
but becauſe his mind is full.“ 

He thus curiouſly characteriſed one wy) our old acquaintance: ee. EPESEYNS 
is a good man, Sir; but he is a vain man, and a liar. He, however, . only 
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1783. tells lies of vanity. ; of . victories, for inſtance, in converſation which never 


Atat happened.“ This alluded to a ſtory which I had repeated from that gentleman, 


tat. 74. 5 i, ' 
to entertain Johnſon with its wild bravado: © This Johnſon, Sir, (ſaid he,) 


whom you are all afraid of, will ſhrink if you come cloſe to him in argument, 


and roar as loud as he. He once maintained the paradox, that there is no 
beauty but in utility. Sir, (ſaid I,) what ſay you to the peacock's tail, 
which is one of the moſt beautiful objects in nature, but would have as much 
utility if its feathers were all of one colour.” He felt what I thus produced, 


has a tail, and a fox has a tail; and then he burſt out into a laugh. Well, 
Sir, (faid I, with a ſtrong voice, looking him full in the face) you have 
unkennelled your fox; purſue him if you dare.” He had not a word to ſay, 
PT tot I 1154 Sir.” Johnſon told me that this was a fiction from beginning to end. *, . 
3 5 After muſing for ſome time, he ſaid, © I wonder how I ſhould have any 
2 , A of 5: emies ; for I do harm to nobody F BoswELL. © In the firſt place, Sir, 
ns / * call IS ob will be pleaſed to recolle&, that you ſet out with attacking the Scotch; 
. J V you got a whole nation for your enemies.” JoHN SON.“ Why I own, that 


1 . 


Aff / hot, Sir.” BoswteLL. * Old Mr. Sheridan ſays, it was becauſe they ſold 
u. Charles the Firſt.” JohxSsON. T hen, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out 


Foo 5 2 


| 3 „„ „ „ "of 3 a an., 
. Surely the moſt obſtinate and fulky nationality, the determined 


z playing with one of his. prejudices, of which he candidly admitted that he 


N 
* 


e u, Were L to inſert all the tories which have been told of conteſts boldly maintained with him, 
| a») imaginary victories obtained over him, of reducing him to ſilence, and of making him own that 
, 3 . his antagoniſts had the better of him in argument, my volumes would ſwell to an immoderate 


3 . 8 + . not allow the Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. Roſe, of Chifwick, aſſerted, that he could 
.. name one Scotch writer, who Dr. Johnfon himſelf would allow to have written better than any 
„5! — ; e e | | 
be bt 4 . man of the age; and upon Johnſon's aſking who it was, anſwered, Lord Bute, when he ſigned 
the warrant for your penſion.” Upon which Johnſon, ſtruck with the repartee, acknowledged 
that this was true. When I mentioned it to Johnſon, ** Sir, (ſaid he,) if Roſe ſaid t 


; he * 90 ill-will to mankind, though the ſharp ſayings which were ſometimes produced by his diſcrimina- 
4 fg Or tien and vivacity, and which he perhaps did not regollect, were, I am afraid, tgo often remembered 


. . 4 4 — lon hf,” with reſentment, -- . 
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rf #Þy my definition of oats I meant to vex them.” BoswzLL. © Pray, Sir, can 
fou trace the cauſe of your antipathy to the Scotch.” Jonnson. © I can 
[ot 2 very good reaſon.” at Ao 7 ww . i Pk RT 6 il ge. 


2. averſion to this great and good man, muſt be cured, when he is ſeen thus 


fize. One inſtance, 1 find, has circulated both in converſation and in print; that when he would 


| 72 I never 
folio 9. heard it.“ Put dun, hu. ft (fs. Ae. Lui e 72 a hee li fe. 7 
L 8.7 if G This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who was not conſcious of any 2 ll 
br 
4 a . aA 
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and had recourſe to his uſual expedient, ridicule; exclaiming, A peacock ; 
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S0 not tell the 1 It was, however; probably owing to his having 1783. 
had in his view the worſt part of the Scottiſh nation, the needy adventurers, aer, Fr 
many of whom he thought were advanced beyond their merits, by means Re 13, . e. 7 
which he did not approve. Had he in his early life been in Scotland, and x 2 tho * 
ſeen the worthy, ſenſible, independent gentlemen, who live rationally and hoſpi- 4/7 | 
tably at home, he never could have entertained ſuch unfavourable and unjuſt er 
notions of his fellow· ſubjects. And accordingly we find, th that when he did 
viſit Scotland, in the latter period of his life, he was fully ſenſible of all that 
it deſerved, as I have already ries out, when f * of his e 
to the Weſtern Iſlands.“ 
Next day, Saturday, March 22, I found . ſtill at Mrs. Thrale's, but he 
told me that he was to go to his own houſe in the afternoon. He was better, 
but I perceived he was but an unruly patient, for Dr. Pepys, who viſited 
him, wn I was with him ſaid, i 150 you were nee Sir, I ſhould preſcribe 
for you.” 
1 related to him a remark which a reſpectable friend had made to me, 

upon the then ſtate of Government, when thoſe who had been long in 
oppoſition had attained to power, it was ſuppoſed againſt the inclination of 


the Sovereign. © You need not be uneaſy (ſaid this gentleman) about the _ - „ , ,, 
King. He laughs at them all; he plays them one againſt another“ „ — 
JoansoxN. © Don't think ſo, Sir. The King is as much oppredied n 7” YE” 


can be. If he plays them one againſt another he wins nothing.” . . 

I had paid a viſit to General Oglethorpe i in the morning, and was told by e 
him that Dr. Johnſon ſaw company on Saturday evenings, and he would meet : 
me at Johnſon's, that night. When I mentioned this to Johnſon, not 
doubting that it would pleaſe him, as he had a oreat value for Oglethorpe, 
the fretfulneſs of his diſeaſe unexpectedly ſhewed itſelf ; his anger ſuddenly 
kindled, and he faid, with vehemence, © Did not you tell him not to come? 
Am I to be bunted in this manner?” I ſatisfied him that I could not divine 
that the viſit would not be convenient, and that I certainly could not take it 
upon me of my own accord, to forbid the General. X | 

I found Dr. Johnſon in the evening in Mrs. Williams's room, at tea and 
coffee with her and Mrs. Deſmoulins, who were alſo both ill; it was a fad 
ſcene, and he was not in a very good humour. He ſaid of a performance that 
had lately come out, „Sir, if you ſhould ſearch all the mad-houſes in 
England, you would not find ten men who would write ſo, and think it 
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75 the ladies. Dr. Johnſon attended him in the parlour, and was as courteous 
as ever. The General ſaid he was buſy reading the writers of the middle 
e age. Johnſon ſaid they were very curious. OorET HORTE. *The Houſe of 
5 Commons has uſurped the power of the nation's money, and uſed it tyranni- 
. , cally. Government is now carried on by corrupt influence, inſtead of tlie 
Jorg inherent right in the King.” Joanson. © Sir, the want of inherent right in 
+ 4 he King occaſions all this diſturbance, What we did at the Revolution was 
& 2 44 PE neceſſary: but it broke our conſtitution 3,” N My father did 
Yer ot not think it neceſſary.” Ie yore full 1 W. K Likes Ie } 

/ 40 On Sunday, March 23, I breakfaſted with. Dr. Tak on, who feemed m 
_ relieved, having taken opium the night before. He however proteſted againſt 
| few it, as a remedy that ſhould be given with the utmoſt reluctance, and only in 
2 2 2 extreme neceſſity. I mentioned how commonly i it was uſed in Turkey, and , 
8 therefore it could not be ſo pernicious as he apprehended. He grew warm, 
Ska a 4+ and ſaid, Turks take opium, and Chriſtians take opium; but Ruſſel, in his 
3 Ea account of Aleppo, tells us, that it is as diſgræeful 1 in Turkey to take too much 
opium, as it is with us to get drunk. Sir, it is amazing how things are 


opera girl into keeping; and this he mentioned as a general cuſtom. Pray, 
Sir, (ſaid I,) how many opera girls may there be? He anſwered, About 
| fourſcore.” Well then, Sir, (ſaid I,) you ſee there can be no more than four- 
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of "cho topick which he had once borne patiently from me, when. we were by our- 
EE _ felves—his not complaining of the world, becauſe he was not called to — 
great office, nor had attained to great wealth. He flew into a violent paſſion, 


(ſaid he) has a right to talk in this manner, to bring before a man his own 
4 nt ni and the events of his life, when he does not chooſe it ſhould be 
2 l ue 7005 done. I never have. ſought the world; the world was not to ſeek me. It is 


7 — fi | 1 
ns 2 TL have, in my © Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” fully expreſſed my ſentiments upon. 
this ſubject. The Revolution was necgſſary, but not a ſubject for glory; becauſe it for a long 
e. * time blaſted the generous. ſeelings of Loyalty, And now, when by the benignant effect of time 
the preſent Royal Family ite eſtabliſhed in our 2 ctiont, how unwiſe is it to revive by celebrations. 
the _memory of a ſhock, which it would ſurely have been better that our conſtitution had not 


„ * D [hat Showk 7 — 


rather 


+ "ou bs 1 I confeſs with ſome juſtice, and commanded us to have done. Nobody 


1783. I was glad when General Oglethorpe's arrival was announced; and we left 
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a e A gentleman was lately telling in a company where I Was 
eſent, that in France, as ſoon. as a man of faſhion marries, he takes an 


Cle, ſcore men of faſhion who can do this. . fut. a4 Gow Mao rot tors gp dy ou 
Fn Mrs. Deſmoulins made tea; and ſhe and 1 Ss before him upon a 5 , 
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rather wonderful that fo much has been done for me. All the complaints 
which are made of the world are unjuſt. I never knew a man of merit 
neglected. It. was generally by his own fault that he failed of ſucceſs. A 
man may hide his head in a hole. He may go into the country, and publiſh 
a book now and then, which nobody reads, and then complain he is neglected. 
There is no reaſon why any perſon ſhould exert himfelf for a man who has 


written a good hook. He has not written it for any individual. I may as 


well make a preſent to the poſt-man who brings me a letter. When patronage 


was limited, an authour expected to find a Mecznas, and complained if he 


did not find one. Why ſhould he complain? This Mecænas has others as 
good as he, or others who have got the ſtart of him.” BoswELL. © But 


furely, Sir,. you will allow that there are many men of merit at the bar who 


never get practice.” JornsoNn. © Sir, you are ſure that practice is got from 
an opinion that the perfon employed deſerves it beſt; ſo that if a man of 
merit at the bar does not get practice, it is from errour, not from injuſtice. 
He is not neglected. A horſs that is brought to market may not be bought, 
though he 1s a very. god horſe : but that is from. Ignorance, not from 


intention.“ 


There = in this Ae much W ingenuity, and diſcrimination, 
fuch as is ſeldom to be found. Yet I cannot help thinking that men of 
merit, who have no ſucceſs in life, may be forgiven for lamenting, if they are 
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not allowed to complain. They may conſider it as hard that their merit 


ſhould not have its ſuitable diſtinction. If there is no internal injuſtice towards 


them on the part of the world, becauſe their merit has not been perceived, 
they may repine againſt fortune, or fate, or by whatever name they chooſe to 
call the ſuppoſed mythological power of Dęſtiny. It has, however, occurred 
tc me, as a conſolatory thought, that men of merit ſhould conſider thus :— 

How much harder would it be if the ſame men had” both all the merit and 


all the proſperity? Would not this be a miſerable diſtribution for the poor 


dunces? Would men of merit exchange their intellectual ſuperiority, and 
the enjoyments ariſing from it, for external diſtinction, and the pleaſures of 
wealth ? If they would not, let them not envy others,, who are poor where 
they are rich, a compenſation. which is made to them. Let them look 
inwards and be ſatisfied ; recollecting with conſcious pride what Virgil finely 
ſays of the Corycius Senex, and which I have, in another place *, with truth 
and ſincerity applied to Mr. Burke: | 


« Regum equabat opes animis. 


Letter to the a of Scotland — the Attempt to diminiſh the Number of the Lords of 
Seſſion. 1785. 8 
e | N 
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1783. On the ſubject of the right employment of Wealth, Johnſon obſerved, A 
2E man cannot make a bad uſe of his money, ſo far as regards Society, if he 
does not hoard it. For if he either ſpends it or lends it out, Society has the 
benefit. It is in general better to ſpend money than to give it away; for 
induſtry is more promoted by ſpending money, than by giving it away. A 
man who ſpends his money is ſure he is doing good with it: he is not ſo ſure 
when he gives it away. A man who ſpends ten thouſand a year will do more 
good than a man who ſpends two thouſand and gives away eight. 
In the evening I came to him again. He was rather fretful from his 
illneſs. A gentleman aſked him, whether he had been abroad to-day. 
« Don't talk ſo childiſhly, (ſaid he). You may as well aſk if I hanged. my- 
ſelf to-day.” I mentioned politicks. Jonwsow. © Sir, I'd as ſoog have a 
man to break my bones as talk to me of publick affairs, internal e eme 
I have lived to ſee things all as bad as they can be.” ®* © 
_ Having mentioned his friend the ſecond Lord Southwell, he faid, ce Lord 
4 Southwell was the higheſt bred man without inſolence that I ever was in com- 
MB 5 4 Ie. hot pany with; the moſt qualifed J ever ſaw. Lord Orrery was not dignified : 
3 u tre I Lord Cheſterfield was, but he was inſolent. Lord ********* js à man of 
77 _ i 5 ; py 3 coarſe manners, but a man of abilities and information. I don t ſay he is a 
-Y e 1 Leda? th man I would ſet at the head of a nation, though perhaps he may be as good 
of 5 33 as the next Prime Miniſter that comes. But he is a man to be at the head 
1 p 555 „ 
4 wy a Club I don't fay our Crus ;—for there's no ſuch Club.” BOSWELL. 
oe fre? 22 . 23 But, Sir, was not he once a factious man?“ Johxsov. © O yes, Sir; as 


factious a fellow as could be found: one who was for ſinking us all into the 
„* let; hn of S 


\ mob.” BogswtLL. «© How then, Sir, did he get into favour with the King?“ 
<7, . — e te Johxsox. “ Becauſe, Sir, I ſuppoſe Ne y th Fg . to NP whatever 


2 Hoof , the King pleaſed.“ . Lee Zo A. . 


„ beby F. ” 15 of been ſo often mentioned, and which he really did make to him, was only a non * 


Malagrida as a term of reproach.” - 4 aj 3 


A . 2 5 
Het 3 * / He ſaid, © Goldſmith's blundering ee to wy 3 which has ,x 


blunder in emphaſis :—* I wonder. they ſhould call your Lordſhip Malagrida, .. 
for Malagrida was a very good man; — meant, I wonder they ſhould 1 wie ) 


Soon after this time I had an opportunity of ſeeing, by means of one of / «+ 4 
ee, 
his friends, a proof that his talents, as well as his obliging ſervice to authours, gl 2 


were ready as ever. He had reviſed “The Village,” an admirable poem, 
by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its ſentiments as to the falſe notions of ruſtick 
happineſs and ruſtick virtue, were quite congenial with his own; and he had 


taken the trouble not only to ſuggeſt light corrections and variations, but to 
3 furniſh 


— 
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furniſh ſome lines, when he thought he could give the writer's meaning better 1783. 
than 1 in the words of the manuſcript *. * Etat. 74. 

On Sunday, March 30, I found him at home in the evening, and had the | 

pleaſure to meet with Dr. Brockleſby, whoſe reading, and knowledge of life, 
and good ſpirits, ſupply him with a never-failing ſource of converſation. 
He mentioned a reſpectable gentleman, who became extremely penurious 
near the cloſe of his life. Johnſon ſaid there muſt have been a degree of 
madneſs about him. Not at all Sir, (faid Dr. Brockleſby,) his judgement 
was entire.” Unluckily, however, he mentioned that although he had a 
fortune of twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds, he denied himſelf many comforts, 
from an apprehenſion that he could not afford them. © Nay, Sir, (cried 
Johnſon) 1 5 the judgement i is ſo diſturbed that a man cannot count, that 
is pretty well. | 

| I ſhall here inſert a few of Johnſon's ſayings, without the Gritty of dates, 
as they have no reference to any particular time or place. 

The more a man extends and varies his acquaintance the better.” This 2 £7 
however, was meant with a juſt reſtriction; for, he on another occaſion ſaid Fa 1 . „ 
to me, © Sir, a man may be ſo much of every thing, that he is — of D Dee es 

any thing. 1 — — 

« Raiſing the wages of day-labourers is wrong; for it daes not make them 18 


live better, but only makes them idler, and idleneſs is a very bad = we 


human nature,” 3 1 4 L579 42 a- Grundy A ke lon hong on 2 Ee : ; . 5 2 
. . PR . . of of | 5 
2 ee . 1 bw ee Ap nr . 5 „ 


5 I ſhall give an inſtar marking The o original by "Mull, and Johnſon's ſubſtitution in Italick . 


characters: R 
«© In fairer ſcenes, where peaceful Wa ſpring, | . 
« Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan ſwains, might ſing: 8 py 
« But charm'd by him, or ſmitten with his views, 
«« Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muſe ? : | 
« From Truth and Nature ſhall ye widely ſtray, © <©- 2 T 
«« Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way?“ | 


On Mincio's banks, in Cæſar's bonnteous reign, | 

I Tityrus found the golden age again, ; Lee Lan . 

« Muſt ſleepy bards the flattering dream pony. | 55 | 

| Mechanict echos of the Mantuan ſong ? = 2 1 . 
From Truth and Nature ſhall Ae widely fßray, 3 22 2 N 

« Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way.” eee, A lo U car Can oe 4d ir © 

Here we e find Johnſon's poetical and critical powers undiminiſhed. I muſt, however, obſerve, Sbepy 53 . "pie 


that the aids he gave to this poem, as to © The Traveller” and © Deſerted Village” of 2 if 
Goldfmith, were ſo ſmall as by no means to impair the diſtinguiſhed meritfof the authoury 9 22. 5 14 
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ux LIFE or DR. JOHNSON, 

« Tt is a very good cuſtom to keep a journal for a man's own uſe; he may 
write upon a card a day all that is neceſſary to be written, after he has 
had experience of life. At firſt there is a great deal to be written, becauſe 
there is a great deal of novelty. But when once a man has ſettled his opinions, 


there is ſeldom much to be ſet down.” 
« There is nothing wonderful in the at which we ſee Swift Kept in in 


London, for it contains ſlight topicks, and it might ſoon be written. 
I praiſed the accuracy of an account book of a private perſon whom | 


mentioned. JoxnsoN. © Keeping accounts, Sir, is of no uſe when a man 


is ſpending his own money, and has nobody to whom he is to account. 


Tou won't eat leſs beef to-day, becauſe you have written down what it coſt 


yeſterday.” I mentioned a lady who thought as he did, fo that her huſband | 
could not get her to keep an account of the expence of the family, as ſhe 
thought it enough that ſhe never exceeded the ſum allowed her. JohxsOv. 
e Sir, it is fit ſhe ſhould keep an account, becauſe her huſband wiſhes it; but 


I do not ſee its uſe.” I maintained that keeping an account has this 


advantage, that it ſatisfies a man that his money has not been loſt or ſtolen, 
which he might ſometimes be apt to imagine, were there no written ſtate 


of his expence ; and beſides, a calculation of ceconomy fo as not to exceed one's 
income, cannot be made without a view of the different articles in figures, 
that one may ſee how to retrench in ſome particulars leſs neceſſary than others. 
This he did not attempt to anſwer. e 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whoſe narratives, mach abounded in 
curious and intereſting topicks, were unhappily found to be very fabulous; I 
mentioned Lord Mansfield's having ſaid to me, © Suppoſe we believe one haf 


of what he tells.” Joanson. © Aye; but we don't know which half to 


another law Lord, who, it ſeems, once took a fancy to aſlociate with the wits 


believe. By his lying we loſe not only our reverence for him, but all comfort 


in his converſation.” BoswtLL. © May we not take it as amuſing fiction?“ 


Jonxsox. © Sir, the misfortune is, that you will inſenſibly believe as much 
of it as you incline.“ 

It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding their congeniality in politicks, he 
never was acquainted with a late eminent noble judge, whom I have heard 
ſpeak of him as a writer, with great reſpect. Johnſon, I know not upon what 


degree of inveſtigation, entertained no exalted opinion of his Lordſhip' s intel- 


lectual character. Talking of him to me one day, he faid, © It is wonderful, 
My with how little real ſuperiority of mind men can make an eminent figure 
in publick life.” - He expreſſed himſelf to the ſame purpoſe concerning 


of 


* 
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of 4 anda 6 but with ſo little ſucceſs, that Foote ſaid, © What can he mean 
by coming among us? He is not only dull himſelf, but the cauſe of dullneſs Fu 74 
in others.” Trying him by the teſt of his colloquial powers, Johnſon had 

found him very defective. He once faid to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, “ This 

man now has been ten years about town, and has made nothing of it;“ 

meaning as a companion. He ſaid to me, © I never heard any thing from 

him in company that was at all ſtriking; and depend upon it, Sir, it is when 

you come cloſe to a man in converſation, that you diſcover what his real 
abilities are; to make a ſpeech in a publick aſſembly is a knack. Now I 

Honour Thurlow, "et Thurlow is a fine fellow; he _ puts his mind to 

yours.” 

Aſter repeating to him . of his pointed lively 8 I faid, © It is 
2 x pity, Sir, you don't always remember your own good things, that you may 
have a laugh when you will.” Jonnson. “ Nay, Sir, it is better that I 
forget them, that I may be n of them and have a laugh * to 
my recollection.“ 

When I recalled his having ad as we failed upon Ke « That if 
he wore any thing fine, it ſhould be very fine;” I obſerved that all his 
thoughts were upon a great ſcale, Joanson. © Depend upon it, Sir, every 
man will have as fine a thing as he can get; as a large diamond for his ring. ” 
BoswELL. © Pardon me, Sir; a man of a narrow mind will not think of it, 


A light trinket will fatisfy him. 
s Nee ſufferre qual majoris pondera gemmæ. 


I told hin: I ſhould ſend him ſome * Eſſays” which I had written, which I 
hoped he would be ſo good as to read, and pick out the good ones. 
JoransoN. © Nay, Sir, (end. me only the good ones; don't make me pick 


them.“ 
On Thurſday, April 10, I . to him, at his houſe in Bolt- court, 


the Honourable and Reverend William Stuart, ſon of the Earl of Bute; a 
gentleman truly worthy of being known to Johnſon, being, with all the 
advantages of high birth, learning, travel, and elegant manners, an exemplary 
pariſh prieſt in way reſpect. 


Knowing as well as I do, what preciſion and elegance of oratory his Lerdſhip can diſplay, 
I cannot but ſuſpe that his unfavourable appearance in a ſocial circle, which drew ſuch animad- 
verfions upon him, muſt be owing to a cold affectation of conſequence, from being reſerved and 
Riff. IF it be ſo, and he might be an agreeable man if he would, Ye e be ſorry that he 
miſſes his aim. poten ants iAoan Fo ret 2 be 
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442 THE LIFE OF D R. JOHNSON. 
i | 1783. Aſter ſome compliments on pech ſides, the tour which Johnſon and I TEN 


Rear. 74. made to the Hebrides was mentioned.—JoHnson. © I got an acquiſition of 
maore ideas by it than by any thing that I remember. I ſaw quite a different 
. Wot Ke fyſtem of life,” * BoswsLL. You would not like to make the ſame journey 
again,” JoansoN. © Why no, Sir; not the ſame: it is a tale told. 
Gravina, an Italian critick, obſerves, that every man deſires to ſee that of 
which he has read; but no man deſires to read an account of what he has 
ſeen. So much does deſcription fall ſhort. of reality. Deſcription only 
excites curioſity : ſeeing ſatisfies it. Other. people may g0 and fee the 
Hebrides. BOSWwELT. I. ſhould: wiſh to. go and ſee ſome country totally 
different from what I have been uſed to; fuch as Turkey, -where religion and 
every thing elſe are different.” FE, Johxsox. Ves, Sir; there are two objects 
. of curioſity the Chriſtian world N the Mahometan world. All the reſt 
by . * may be conſidered as barbarous.” * BoswLL.. < Pray, Sir, is the © Turkiſh 
Sam es 7 2 td Spy a genuine book? Jornson. “ No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, in her Life, 
5 ays, that her father wrote the two firſt volumes. And in another book, 
7 Fl Ys Dunton's Life and Errours, we find that the reſt was written by one 
Waal _ Sault, at two guineas a ſheet, under the direction of Dr. Midgeley.” 
„ Bo$weLL. © This has been a very factious reign, owing to the too great 
„ £5A „ indulgence of Government.“ Jonxsox. „ think ſo, Sir. What at firſt 
wel tree) was lenity, grew timidity. Yet this is reaſoning 2 poſteriori, and may not 
7 0 wir” be juſt. Suppoſing a few had at firſt been puniſhed, I believe faction 
fg q the L would have been cruſhed ; but it might have been ſaid, that it was a ſan- 
„ reign. A man cannot tell 2 priori what will be beſt for Government 
— „ to do. This reign has been very unfortunate. We have had an unſuc- 
1 3 Jour 5 ceſsful war; but that does not prove that we have been ill governed. One 
1D fide or other muſt prevail in war, as one or other muſt win at play, When 
we beat Louis, we were not deter governed; nor were the F rench better 
= | No governed when Louis beat us.“ 
FM ; | : On Saturday, April 12, 1 viſited him, in company with Mr. Windham, 
=—_ | of Norfolk, whom, though a Whig, he highly valued. One of the beſt 
things he ever ſaid was to this gentleman ; who, before he ſet out for Ireland 
as Secretary to Lord Northington, when Lord Lieutenant, expreſſed to the 
EET Sage ſome modeſt and virtuous doubts, whether he could bring himſelf to 
practiſe thoſe arts which it is fuppoſed a perſon in that ſituation has occaſion 
to employ. Don't be afraid, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ws a pleaſant ſmile, ) 
T0Y. will ſoon — a very pretty raſcal.” ler dl, - * Wie be 1 of, 2 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful extent and variety of Lotidon, 


wa obſerved, that men of curious enquiry might ſee in it ſuch modes of life Etat. 


as very few could even imagine. He in particular recommended to us to 
explore Wapping, which we reſolved to do, and certainly ſhall. heb ee bee 
Mr. Lowe the painter, who was with him, was very much diſtreſſed that a 
large picture which he had painted was refuſed to be received into the exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew Johnſon's character fo 
ſuperficially, as to repreſent him as unwilling to do ſmall acts of benevolence ; 
and mentions, in particular, that he would hardly take the trouble to write a 
letter in favour of his friends. The truth, however, is, that he was remark- 
able, in an extraordinary degree, for what ſhe denies to him; and, above all, 
for this very ſort of kindneſs, writing letters for thoſe to whom his ſolicitations 
might be of ſervice. Y He now gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which I 
was diligent enough, with his permiſſion, to take copies at the next coffee- 
houfe, while Mr. Windham was ſo good as to ſtay by me. 


To Sir JosHua RERNOLDS. 

« SIR, | 
|: "ER. LOWE conthlers himſelf as cut off from all credit and all 
hope, by the rejection of his picture from the Exhibition. Upon this work 
he has exhauſted all his powers, and ſuſpended all his expectations: and 
certainly, to be refuſed an opportunity of taking the opinion of the publick, 
is in itſelf a very great hardſhip. It is to be condemned without a trial. 


If you could procure the revocation of this incapacitating edict, you 


would deliver an unhappy man from great affliction. The Council has ſome- 


times reverſed its own determination; and I hope, that by your interpoſition 


this luckleſs picture may be got admitted. I am, &c. 
April 12, 1783. SAM. JOHNSON." 


To 5 BARRVY. 
« 8 IR, 

« MR. Lowe's excluſion from the Exhibition gives him more 
trouble than you and the other gentlemen of the Council could imagine or 
intend. He conſiders diſgrace and ruin as the inevitable conſequence of your 
determination. 

« He fays, that ſome pictures have been received after rejection; and if 


there be any luck precedent, I earneſtly intreat that you will ule your intereſt 
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444 HE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
> 1783. in his favour. | Of his work, I can fay nothing: I pretend not to judge of 
Pe Ps by. 24. painting; and this picture I never ſaw : but I conceive it extremely hard to 
eg [race GIA 2475 ſhut out any man from the poſſibility of ſucceſs ; and therefore J repeat my 
= 4 © requeſt that you will propoſe the re- conſideration of Mr. Lowe's caſe; and 
n if there be any among the Council with whom my name can have any 
n 3 weight, be pleaſed to communicate to them the deſire of, Sir. 
wn — Ju” | „ Four molt humble ſervant, 
, ON Sam. Jonwson.” 


Such interceſſion was too powerful to be reſiſted, and Mr. Lowe's per- 
formance was admitted at Somerſet-houſe. The ſubject, as I recolle&, was 
the Deluge, at that point of time when the water was verging to the top of 
the laſt uncovered mountain. Near to the ſpot was ſeen the laſt of the 
antediluvian race, excluſive of thoſe who were ſaved in the ark of Noah. | 
This was one of thoſe giants, then the inhabitants of the earth, who had 
ſtill ſtrength to ſwim, and with one of his hands held aloft his infant child. 
Upon the ſmall remaining dry ſpot appeared a. famiſhed lion, ready to ſpring 

at the child and devour it. Mr. Lowe told me that Johnſon ſaid to him, 
0 Sir, yonr picture is noble and probable.” “ A compliment, indeed, (ſaid 
Mr. Lowe, ) from a man who cannot lie, and cannot he miſtaken.” a, 
About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, f mentioning his bad health, 
— and that he intended a viſit to Lichfield. © It is (ſays he) with no great 
vexpectation of amendment that I make every year a journey into the country; 


| / 
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manner upon that day, drinking tea without milk, and eating a croſs-bun - 

„ At prevent faintneſs; we went to St. Clement's church, as formerly. When 

1) we came home from church he placed himſelf on one of the ſtone; ſeats at his 

2 W_ | Jean. - : h 3 War | p | 

r 2 *garden-door, and I took the other, a d hugin, the op air and ip Placid T7, 
WP," . 79 5 Sper frame, he talked away very eaſily. 7 Johknsow. © Were I a country gentleman, o 4 

; 2 . . Us Ü ſhould not be very . hoſpitable, I ſhould not have crowds in my houſe.” =. 


gow? BoswELL. “Sir Alexander Dick tells me, that he remembers having a *, 
le., thouſand people in a year to dine at his houſe; that is reckoning each perſon lf 

, one each time that he dined there.” JoansoNn. © That, Sir, is about three 
a day.” BoswELL. © How your ſtatement leſſens the idea.” Jornson. 
That, Sir, is the good of counting. It brings every thing to a certainty 
4 which before floated in the mind indefinitely,” BosweLL. © But Omne 
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ignotum pro magnifico eſt. One is ſorry to have this diminiſhed.” e 


« Sir, you ſhould not allow yourſelf to be delighted with errour.“ BoswzLL. 


« Three a day ſeem but few.” Jonnson. © Nay, Sir, he who entertains 
three a day does very liberally. And if there is a large family the poor 


entertain thoſe three, for they eat what the poor would get; there muſt be 
ſuperfluous meat; it muſt be given to the poor, or thrown out.” BoSwRLI. 
« J obſerve in London, that the poor go about and gather bones, which I 


underſtand are manufactured. Joanson. © Yes, Sir; they boil them, and 


extract a greaſe from them for greaſing wheels and other purpoſes. Of the 
beſt pieces they make a mock ivory, which is uſed for hafts to knives, and 


various other things. The coarſer pieces they burn and pound them, and 


ſell the aſhes.” BoswtLr. © For what purpoſe, Sir?” Joanson. © Why, 


Sir, for making a furnace for the chymiſts for melting iron. A paſte made 


of burnt bones will ſtand a ſtronger heat than any thing elſe. Conſider, Sir, 


if you are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with braſs, becauſe it is 
ſofter than iron and would melt ſooner ; ; nor with iron, for though malleable 
iron is harder than caſt iron, yet it would not do; but a paſte of burnt bones 


will not melt.“ Bos wl. Do you know, Sir, I have diſcovered a ma- 


nufacture to a great extent, of what you only piddle at —ſeraping and drying 
. the peel of oranges. At a place in Newgate-ſtreet, there is a prodigious 


quantity done, which they ſell to the diſtillers.” Joanson. © Sir, I believe 
they make a higher thing. out of them than a ſpirit ; ; they make what is called 
orange- butter, the oil of the orange inſpiſſated, which they mix perhaps with 


common Loews and make it t fragrant. The oil does not fly off in the 


drying.” | 
BosWELL. © I wiſh to have a bed: walled FP JonnsoNn. © I don't 


think it would be worth the expence to you. We compute in England, a 
park-wall at a thouſand pounds a mile; now a garden-wall muſt coft at leaſt 


as much. You intend your trees ſhould grow higher than a deer will leap. 
Now let us ſee—for a hundred pounds you could only have forty-four ſquare 
yards, which is very little; for two hundred pounds, you may have eighty-four 


ſquare yards, which is very well. But when will you get the value of two 


hundred pounds of walls in your climate? No, Sir, ſuch contention with 


nature is not worth while. I would plant an orchard, and have plenty of 


ſuch fruit as ripen well in your country. My friend, Dr. Madan, of Ireland, 
ſaid, that in an orchard there ſhould be enough to eat, enough to lay up, 
enough to be ſtolen, and enough to rot upon the ground. Cherries are an 


* fruit, you may have them; and you may have the early apples and 
I _ pears.” 
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446 ; THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

1783. pears.” BosweLL. © We cannot have nonpareils.” Joanson. © Sir, you 
Fiat, 74. can no more have nonpareils than you can have grapes.” BOSwW ETI. © We 
have them, Sir; but they are very bad.” Jorwson. © Nay, Sir, never try 

to have a thing merely to ſhew that you cannot have it. For ground that 

would let for forty ſhillings you may have a large orchard; and you ſee it 

coſts you only forty ſhillings. Nay, you may graze the ground when the 

Us | {fer aletrees are grown up, you cannot while they are young.” *BosweLL. © Is not 
2 . a good garden a very common thing in England, Sir?” Jonxs ov. Not 
2 9 ſo common, Sir, as you imagine. In Lincolnſhire there is hardly an orchard; 
fer” . (Aer in Staffordſhire very little fruit.” BOSw ELI. Has Langton no orchard ?” 
Johxsox. © No, Sir.” BoswsLt. © How fo, Sir?” Joanson, © Why, 

7 e Sir, from the general negligence of the county. He has it not, becauſe 
＋. t te fe, nobody elſe has it.” BoSw ELI. © A hot-houſe is a certain thing; I may have 
77. ar © Jonwson. © A hot-houſe is pretty certain; but you muſt firſt build 
| er nt? it, then you muſt keep fires in it, and you muſt have a gardener to take care 
— 7 / of it.” Boswrrr. But if I have a gardener at any rate.” JogNsox. 
" {64 „Why, yes.” BoswtLL. © I'd have it near my houſe; there is no need 
2 — V f. LrHto have it in the orchard.” Joanson. Yes, I'd have it near. my houſe— 


| o Ve pAv „ would plant a great many currants; the fruit is good, and they make a 
W 


* 


* 


. | 
Fo the 2 I record this minute Terai „which ſome may think trifling, in order to ſhew 
. 3 tn clearly how this great man, whoſe mind could graſp ſuch large and extenſive 
2. tbo ubjects as he has ſhewn in his literary labours, was yet well-informed in the 
| Thane? ge common affairs of life, and loved to illuſtrate them. PA 
bak | , for . Mr. Walker, the celebrated maſter of elocution came, and then we went 4 


e. 
| Could it be any diſadvantage to the clergyman; to have it known that he was 
taught an eaſy and graceful delivery? BosweLL. © Will you not allow, Sir, 
that a man may be taught to read well?“ & Jounson. «© Why, Sir, fo far 
as to read better than he might do without being taught, yes. Formerly it 
was ſuppoſed that there was no difference in reading, but that one read as 
well as another.” BoswEl L. © It is wonderful to ſee old Sheridan as 
enthuſiaſtick about oratory as ever.” WALKER. © His enthuſiaſm as to what 
oratory will do may be too great. But he reads well. * JohNsoN. He 
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SMT El L $f on up ſtairs" into the ſtudy. I aſked him if he had taught many clergymen. © += L 

2 . le ho) OHNSON. © J hope not.” WALKER. © I have taught only one, and he is, _ ;, { 

tt pot : Ss 5 | 1 
e by ae” the beſt reader I ever heard, not by my teaching, but by his own natural ,;, ;/-- 

talents.” Joransox. © Were he the beſt reader in the world, I would not e f 

have it told that he was taught.” Here was one of his peculiar prejudices. Tack? 
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reads well, but he reads low; and you know it is much eaſier to read low 


than to read high; for when you read high you are much more limited, your 


loudeſt note can be but one, and ſo in proportion to loudneſs. Now ſome 
people, have occaſion to ſpeak to an extenſive audience, and mult ſpeak loud 
to be heard,” WA KER. The art is to read ſtrong, though low.“ 

Talking of the origin of language—Jotnson, It muſt have come by 


inſpiration. A thouſand, nay a million of children could not invent a lan- 


guage. X While the organs are pliable, there is not underſtanding enough to 
form a language: by the tiine that there is underſtanding enough, the organs 
are become ſtiff,” We know that after a certain age we cannot learn to 
pronounce a new language. No foreigner, who comes to England when 


advanced in life, ever pronounces. Engliſh tolerably well; at leaſt ſuch 
When I maintain that language mult have come” d 9 

„1144 lf inſpiration, I do not mean that inſpiration is required for rhetorick, and all 

the beauties of language; for when once man has language, we can conceive 


that he may gradually form modifications of it. I mean only, that infpiration 


ſeems to me to be neceſſary to give man the faculty of ſpeech ; to inform 


him that he may have ſpeech ;. which I think Tie could no More find out 


without inſpiration, than cows or hogs would think of ſuch a faculty.” 
WaLKktR. © Do you think, Sir, that there are any perfect ſynonimes in 


any language?” Jonnson.- „ Originally there were not; but by uſing words 
negligently, or in poetry, one word comes to be confounded with another,” 
He talked of Dr. Dodd. A friend of mine (faid he) came to me and 


told me, that a lady wiſhed to have Dodd's picture in a bracelet, and aſked . 
me for a. motto. I ſaid, I could think of no better than Currat Lex. 


I was very willing to have him pardoned, that is, to have the ſentence changed 


to tranſportation : but, when he was once hanged, I did not wiſh he ſhould 


be made a ſaint.” N 


Mrs. Burney, wife of his friend Dr. Burney, came jn, and he ſeemed to 


be entertained with her converſation. Jaa 2 Age far 


Garrick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly expenſive. Johnſon, from 


his diſlike to exaggeration, would not allow that it was diſtinguiſhed by any 


extraordinary pomp. © Were there not fix horſes in each coach?“ ſaid Mrs. 


Burney. Joanson. © Madam, there were no more ſix horſes than fix 
phoenixes.” 


Mrs. Burney wondered that ſome very beautiful new buildings ſhould be 


erected in Moorfields, in ſo ſhocking a ſituation as between Bedlam and 


St. Luke's Hoſpital ; and ſaid, ſhe could not live there. Jouxson. © Nay, 


Madam, 
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448. THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1783. Madam, you ſee nothing there to hurt you. You no more think of mad. 
Kees neſs by having windows that look to . than you think of death by 2 
/ PS +1914; having windows that look to a church-yard. Ms. Burney. © We may 35 1 
2 7 Lage 7 8 look to a church-yard, Sir; for it is right that we ſhould be kept in mind 4 L 
Path” WE lun of death. Jonxsox. « Nay, Madam, if you 8⁰ to that it is right that 747 
Laune © 7 + ſhouid be kept in mind of madneſs, which f is occaſtoned by too much „ 
the fat be 7 indulgence of imagination. I think a very moral uſe may be made of 
5 44 theſe new buildings. I would have thoſe who have heated imaginations, live 
2 ly qo e. | there, and take warning.” Mas. BURNET. “ But, Sir, many of the poor 
1 * "PA dad „ people that are mad have become ſo from diſeaſe, or from diſtreſſing events. 
7 | 7 gw” If is, therefore, not their faults, but their misfortune; and, therefore, to 
fone * think of them, is a melancholy conſideration.” _ 
"7 + W + ; Time paſſed on in converſation till it was too late for the bios of the 
church at three o'clock. I took a walk, and left him alone for ſome time; 
then returned, and we had coffee and converſation again by ourſelves. 
J ſtated the character of a noble friend of mine, as a curious caſe for his 
opinion: He is the moſt inexplicable man to me that I ever knew. Can 
you plane him, Sir? He i is, I really believe, noble-minded, generous, and 
princely. * But his moſt intimate friends may be ſeparated from him for : 
1 ; rw? years, without his ever aſking a queſtion concerning them. He will meet 
2 4 oy 7 1 | * ; She with a formality, a coldneſs, a ſtately indifference ; but when they come 
1 ( cloſe to him, and fairly engage him in converſation, they find him as eaſy, 
_ pleaſant, and kind as they could wiſh. One then ſuppoſes that what is ſo 
agreeable will ſoon be renewed ; but ſtay away from him for half a year, and 
he will neither call on you, nor ſend to inquire about you.” Johxsox. 
« Why, Sir, I cannot aſcertain his character exactly, as I do not know 
him; but I ſhould not like to have ſuch a man for my friend. He may 
Eo love ſtudy, and wiſh not to be interrupted by his friends; Amici fures temporis. 
4 . | He may be a frivolous man, and be ſo much occupied with petty purſuits, 
that he may not want friends. Or he may have a notion that there is a 
| 5 dignity in appearing indifferent, while he in fact ma ny be more indifferent — 
= 5 „ e xn another.” VE ue, way 5 Woe Rates CET 
= We went to evening prayers at St. Clement's, at ik and then parted. e 
On Sunday, April 20, being Eaſter-day, after attending ſolemn ſervice at ; 
St. Paul's, I came to Dr. Johnſon, and found Mr. Lowe, the painter, fitting , Es 
| with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great number of new buildings of late 14 oh 77 
: - in London, yet that Dr. Johnſon had obſerved, that the number of inhabitants 4 7 
= : was not increaſed. JOHNSON, ** bed Sir, the bills of mortality prove that 22 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
no more people die now than formerly; ſo it is plain no more live. Births 
are nothing, for not one tenth of the people of London are born there.“ 
BoswzL I. © I believe, Sir, a great many of the children born in London die 
_ early.” Johxs ON. „ Why yes, Sir.” BoswELL. «But thoſe who do live 
are as ſtout and ſtrong people as any. Dr. Price ſays, they muſt be naturally 
ſtronger to get through.” Johxsox. © That is ſyſtem, Sir. A great 
traveller obſerves, that it is ſaid there are no weak or deformed people 
among the Indians; but he with much ſagacity aſſigns the reaſon of this, 
Which is, that the hardſhip of their life as hunters and. fiſhers, does not allow 
weak or diſeaſed children to grow up. Now had I been an Indian I muſt 
have died early, my eyes would not have ſerved me to get food. I indeed 
now could fiſh, give me Engliſh tackle; but had I been an Indian I muſt 
have ſtarved, or they would have knocked me on the head when they ſaw 
I could do nothing.” BOoSwELE. © Perhaps they would have taken care of 
you ; we are told they are fond of oratory, you would have talked to them.” 
Joxnson. © Nay, Sir, I ſhould not have lived long enough to be fit to 
talk; I ſhould have been dead before I was ten years old. Depend upon it, 
Sir, a ſavage when he is hungry will not carry about with him a looby of 
nine years old, who cannot help himſelf. They have no affection, Sir.” 
BoswELL. © I believe natural affection of which we hear fo much, is very 
ſmall.” Jonnson. © Sir, natural affection is nothing. But affection from 
principle and eſtabliſhed duty is ſometimes wonderfully ſtrong. Lows. 
<« A hen, Sir, will feed her chickens in preference to herſelf.” Jonns6v, 
« But we don't know that the hen is hungry; let the hen be fairly hungry, „, T1 
and I'll warrant ſhe'll peck the corn herſelf. A cock, I believe, will feed 5 „ 
hens inſtead of himſelf; but we don't know that the cock is hungry.“ : — 
BoswELL. “ And that, Sir, is not from affection but gallantry. But ſome of 5 | 7 T8 4} 
the Indians have affection.“ Joanson. © Sir, that they help ſome of their LY 
children 1s plain ; for ſome of them live which could not do without being p 7 | "Ii 
helped.” 5 = 1 
I dined with him; the company were, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Deſmoulins, | CE Fi 
and Mr. Lowe. He ſeemed not to be well, talked little, grew drowſy ſoon 
L after dinner and retired, upon which I went away. 
4 Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's ſeat in the country, from whence 
/ I was recalled by an expreſs, that a near relation of mine had killed his 
» antagoniſt in a duel, and was himſelf dangerouſly wounded, I faw little of 
g Dr. Johnſon till Monday, April 28, when J ſpent a conſiderable part of the 
Vor. II. Mm m day 
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determinately of the ſtate in which a man leaves this life. 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
day with him, and introduced the ſubject, which chiefly occupied my mind. 
JoansoN. „I do not ſee, Sir, that fighting is abſolutely forbidden in Scripture; 
I ſee revenge forbidden, but not ſelf-defence.” BoswtLL. © The Quakers 


ſay it is; © Unto him that ſmiteth thee on one cheek, offer alſo the other.” 
Tonnsov. “ But ſtay, Sir, the text is meant only to have the effect of 


moderating paſſion ; it 1s plain that we are not to take it in a literal ſenſe, 


We ſee this from the context, where there are other recommendations, which 
I warrant you the, Quaker will not take literally, as for inſtance, © From him 
that would borrow of thee, turn thou not àway.“ Let a man whoſe credit 
f ——— — TR — a —_ — — 7 
is bad come to a Quaker, and lay, © ell, Sir, lend me a hundred pounds ; 
he'll find him as unwilling as any 1 man. No, Sir, a man may ſhoot the 
man who invades his character, as he may ſhoot him who attempts to break 
into his houſe.“ So in 1745, my friend, Tom Cumming, the Quaker, ſaid, 


he would not fight, but he would drive an ammunition- cart; and we know 


that the Quakers have ſent flannel waiſtcoats to our ſoldiers, to enable them 
to fight better BoswzrLr.. «© When a man is the aggreſſor, and by ill-uſage 
forces on a duel in which he 1s killed, have we not little ground to hope that 
he is gone into a ſtate of happineſs?” TJounson. © Sir, we are not to Judge 


moment have repented effectually, and it is poſſible may have been a accepted 


e 


by Go. There is in © Camden's Remains, an epitaph upon a very wicked 


man, who was Killed by a fall from his horſe, in which he is n to ſay, 


+ Between the ſtirrup and the ground, 
© I mercy aſked, I mercy found.” 


BosweLL. © Is not the expreſſion in the Burial-ſervice, © In the ſure and 
certain hope of a bleſſed reſurrection; too ſtrong to be uſed indiſcriminately, 
and, indeed, ſometimes when thoſe over whoſe bodies it is ſaid have been 
notoriouſly profane ?” JoransoN. © It is ſure and certain hope, Sir; not belief.” 


I did not inſiſt further; but cannot help thinking that leſs poſitive words 
would be more proper. age and ft Combo 


Talking of a man who was grown very far, fo as to be incommoded with Tei 
corpulency ; he ſaid, « He eats too much, Sir.” 4 


BosWELL. © I don't know, 
Sir, you will ſee one man fat who eats moderately, and another lean who eats 
a great deal.” Jonson. © Nay, Sir, whatever may be the quantity that a 
man eats, it is plain that if he is too fat, he has caten more than he ſhould 
have done. 
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One man may have a digeſtion that conſumes food better than 
common; but it is certain that ſolidity is encreaſed by putting ſomething to 
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t.“ BoswWELL. * But may not ſolids ſwell and be diſtended?” Jonxsox. 
« Yes, Sir, they may ſwell and be diſtended ; but that is not fat.“ 
We talked of the accuſation againſt a gentleman for ſuppoſed delinquencies 


in India. JoynsoNn. © What foundation there is for accuſation I know not, 
but they will not get at him. Where bad actions are committed at ſo great 
a diſtance, a delinquent can obſcure the evidence till the ſcent becomes cold ; 


there is a cloud between, which cannot be penetrated, therefore all diſtant 


power is bad. I am clear that the beſt plan for the government of India is 


a deſpotick governour; for if he be a good man it is evidently the beſt 


government ; and ſuppoſing him to be a bad man, it is better to have one- 


plunderer than many. A governour whoſe power is checked, lets others 
plunder that he himſelf may be allowed to plunder. But if deſpotick, he 
ſees that the more he lets others plunder the leſs there will be for himſelf, 
ſo he reſtrains them; and though he himſelf plunders, the OE is a gainer, 
compared with being plundered by numbers.“ 

1 mentioned the very liberal payment which had been received for review- 
ing; and, as evidence of this, that it had been proved in a trial that Dr. 
Shebbeare had received ſix guineas a ſheet for that kind of literary labour. 


Jonxsox. © Sir, he might get ſix guineas for a particular ſheet, but not 


communibus ſheetibus.” BosWELL. © Pray, Sir, by a ſheet of review is it 
meant that it ſhall be all of the writer's own compoſition ; or are extracts, 
made from the book reviewed, deduced ?” Jonnson. © No, Sir: it is a 

ſheer, no matter of what.” BosweLL. © I think that it is not reaſonable.” 


JonnsoNn. © Yes, Sir, it is. A man will more eaſily write a ſheet all his own 


than read an octavo volume to get extracts,” To one of Johnſon's wonderful 
fertility of mind, I believe writing was really eaſier than reading and extract- 
ing ; but with ordinary men the caſe is very different. A great deal, indeed, 
will depend upon the care and judgement with which the extracts are made. 


I can ſuppoſe the operation to be tedious and difficult: but in many inſtances 
we mult obſerve crude morſels cut out of books as if at random; and when 
a large extract is made from one place, it ſurely may be done with very little 


trouble. One, however, I muſt acknowledge, might be led, from the 
practice of Reviewers, to ſuppoſe that they take a pleaſure in original writing; 
for we often find that, inſtead of giving an accurate account of what has been 


done by the authour whoſe work they are reviewing, which is ſurely the proper 


buſineſs of a literary journal, they produce ſome plauſible and. ingenious con- 


ceits of their own, upon the topicks which have been diſcuſſed, 
Mmm 2 Upon 
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1783. Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant at the neglect of his 
2 oratorical plans, had threatened to go to America; JoRNvso NV. hope he 

| N will go to America.“ BoswEII. The Americans don't want oratory.” 

5 | | Jonxnson. “But we can want Sheridan.“ 

On Monday, April 29, J found him at home in the — and Mr. 
Seward with him. Horace having been mentioned ;—BoswzLL. © There is 

| a great deal of thinking in his works. One finds there almoſt every thing but 

_ religion.” SEWARD. He ſpeaks of his returning to it in his Ode Parcus 

Deorum cultor et infrequens.” Johxsov. © Sir, he was not in earneſt, This 
was merely poetical.” BOSwWELIL. © There are, I am afraid, many people 
who have no religion at all.” Seward. © And ſenſible people too.” JoHNSON. 

« Why, Sir, not ſenſible 3 in that reſpect. There muſt be either a natural or 
et hal moral ſtupidity, if one lives in a total neglect of ſo very important a con- 
2 cern.” SkwaRD. I wonder that there ſhould be people without religion.” 
. 4. * e Jonny, 8 Fir, you need not wonder at this, when you conſider how large 

on of almoſt every man's life is paſſed without thinking of it. I 
come years totally regardleſs of religion. It had dropped out 
B lt was at an early part of my life. Sickneſs brought it back, 
SIE have never loſt it fince.” BoswzLl. © My dear Sir, what a 

Mt you have been without religion! Why you muſt have gone on 
rinking, and ſwearing, and 7 Jonxson, (with a ſmile) © I drank enough 

Land ſwore enough, to be ſure.” SEwARD. © One ſhould think that ſickneſs, 

LT. and the view of death, would make more men religious.” Johxsov. < Sir, 

Ks MO they do not know how to go about it. They have not the firſt notion. A 

© man who has never had religion before, no more grows religious when he is 

: 4 5 4 N , fick, than a man who has wh learnt figures can count when he has need of, 40 

fe . A calculation.” 4 4 ge Ul uu. Pb ch fon loam ba ode 

= A wk? 0129 I mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom we valued much, but obſerved 4 N 
Hoare 2 that he was too ready to introduce religious diſcourſe upon all occaſions. Zu 

w LL, +5 TJonnson. © Why yes, Sir, he will introduce religious diſcourſe without ſee- 2 I 

87 ing whether it will end in inſtruction and improvement, or produce ſome 

> oof * PILE profane jeſt. He would introduce it in the company of Wilken, and twenty . 1 

more ſuch. 

A 8 1 mentioned Dr. Johnſon's excellent diſtinction between liberty of con- . 7 
2 zicience and liberty of teaching. Johxsox. © Conſider, Sir; if you have 2 
079 children whom you wiſh to educate in the principles of the Church of Har ls 7 

"PE 0 p England, and there comes a Quaker who tries to pervert them to his prin-, 7 — 


ciples ; you would drive away the Quaker. You would not truſt to the 
predomination 
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predomination of right, which you believe is in your opinions; you would 


If any one attempts to teach-them doctrines contrary to what the State 
approves, the magiſtrate may and ought to reſtrain him.” SEWARD. © Would 
you reſtrain private converſation, Sir?” Joanson. © Why, Sir, it is difficult 
to ſay where private converſation begins, and where it ends. If we three 


ſhould diſcuſs even the great queſtion concerning the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being by ourſelves, we ſhould not be reſtrained ; for that would be to put 
an end to all improvement. But if we ſhould diſcuſs it in the preſence of 


ten boarding-ſchool girls, and as many boys, I think the magiſtrate would do 
well to put us in the ſtocks, to finiſh the debate there.” 

Lord Hailes had ſent him a preſent of a curious little printed poem, on 
repairing the Univerſity of Aberdeen, by David Malloch, which he thought 
would pleaſe Johnſon, as affording clear evidence that Mallet had appeared 


even as a literary character by the name of Malloch; his changing which to 
one of ſofter ſound, had given Johnſon occaſion to introduce him into his 


Dictionary, under the article Alias. This piece was, I ſuppoſe, one of 


Mallet's firſt eſſays. It is preſerved in his works, with ſeveral variations. 


Johnſon now read aloud, from the beginning of it, where there were ſome 
common-place aſſertions as to the ſuperiority of ancient times. © How falſe 
is all this to ſay that in ancient times learning was not a diſgrace to a Peer as 


it is now. In ancient times a Peer was as ignorant as any one elſe, He 


would have been angry to have it thought he could write his name. Men in 
ancient times dared to ſtand forth with a degree of ignorance with which 
nobody would dare now to ſtand forth, I am always angry when I hear 


ancient times praiſed at the expence of modern times. There is now a great 


deal more learning in the world than than there was formerly; for it is uni- 
verſally diffuſed. You have, perhaps, no man who knows as much Greek and 
Latin as Bentley; or no man who knows as much mathematicks as Newton: 
but you have many more men who know Greek and- Latin, and who know 
mathematicks.“ 


On Thurſday, May 1, 1 viſited him i in ihe evening along RY young Mr. 
Burke. He faid, © It is ſtrange that there ſhould be ſo little reading in the 


world, and ſo much writing. People in general do not willingly read, if 
they can have any thing elſe to amuſe them. There muſt be an external 
impulſe; emulation, or vanity, or avarice. The progreſs which the under- 
ſtanding makes through a book, has more pain than pleaſure in it. Language 


is ſeanty, and inadequate to expreſs the nice gradations and mixtures of our. 


teelings, 
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feelings. No man reads a book of ſcience from pure inclination, The books 
that we do read with pleaſure are light compoſitions, which contain a quick 
ſucceſſion of events. However, I have this year read all Virgil through. I 
read a book of the Eneid every night, ſo it was done in twelve nights, and 
I had great delight in it. The Georgicks did not give me ſo much plea- 
ſure, except the fourth book. The Eclogues I have almoſt all by heart. I 
do no think the ſtory of the ZEneid- intereſting. I like the ſtory of the 
Odyſſey much better; and this not on account of the wonderful things which 
it contains; for there are wonderful things enough in the ÆEneid the ſhips 
of the Trojans turned to ſea-nymphs—the tree at Polydorus's tomb dropping 


Dy 2 
25 1.4 n blood. The ſtory of the Odyſſey is intereſting, as a great part of it is 


255 #0 To I have no minute of any interview with Johnſon till Thurſday, May 15, 


Sir.“ Jofanson. «© Why, Sir, unleſs you come reſolved to ſupport any 


vex no man.” BoswELL. © Have not they vexed yourſelf a little, Sir? 


; abſurd vote of the Houſe of Commons, © That the influence of the Crown 
haas increaſed, is increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed' ?” JohNSON. © Sir, 
I have never ſlept an hour leſs, nor eat an ounce leſs meat. I would have 


£9 — domeſtick. It has been ſaid, there is pleaſure in writing, particularly in 


writing verſes. I allow you may have pleaſure from writing after it is over, 
if you have written well; but you don't go willingly to it again. I know 
when I have been writing verſes, I have run my finger down the margin to 
ſee how many I had made, and how few I had to make.” 

He ſeemed to 'be in a very placid humour, and although I have no note 


of the particulars of young Mr. Burke's converſation, it 1s but juſtice to 


mention in general, that it was ſuch that Dr. Johnſon ſaid to me afterwards, 
« He did very well indeed; I have a mind to tell his father.“ 


when I find what follows :—BoswteLL. © I wiſh much to be in Parliament, 


adminiſtration, you would be the worſe for being in Parliament, becauſe you 
would be obliged to live more expenſively.” BoswtLL. © Perhaps, Sir, I 
ſhould be the leſs happy for being in Parliament. I never would ſell my vote, 

and I ſhould be vexed if things went wrong.” JohNSsON. ©« That's cant, Sir. 
It would not ves you more in the houſe, chem i in the gallery. Publick affairs 


Have not you been vexed by all the turbulence of this reign, and by that 


knocked the factious dogs on the head, to be ſure ; but I was not vexed.” 


 BosweLL. © I declare, Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was . / 
and took a pride in it. But it was, perhaps, cant; for I own I neither eat 


leſs nor ſlept leſs.” Joanson. «© My dear friend, clear your mind of cant. 


You may tall as other people do. You may ſay to a man, Sir, I am your 


moſt 
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moſt humble ſervant.” You are act his moſt humble ſervant. You may ſay, 
© Theſe are fad times; it is a melancholy thing to be reſerved to ſuch times.” 
You don't mind the times. You tell a man, I am ſorry you had ſuch 
bad weather the laſt day of your journey, and were ſo much wet.” You 
don't care ſix-pence whether he was wet or dry. You may talk in this 
manner; it is a mode of talking in Society: but don't think fooliſhly.” 

I talked of living in the country. Jornsown. © Don't ſet up for what is 
called hoſpitality ; it is a waſte of time, and a waſte of money; you are eat 


up, and not the more reſpected for your liberality. If your houſe be like 


an inn, nobody cares for you. A man who ſtays a week with another, makes 
him a flave for a week.” BosweLr. © But there are people, Sir, who make 


their houſes a home to their gueſts, and are themſelves quite eaſy.” JoansoN. 


« Then, Sir, home mutt be the ſame to the gueſts, and they need not 
come.“ 

Here he diſcovered a notion common enough in perſons not much 
accuſtomed to entertain company; that there muſt be a degree of elaborate 
attention otherwiſe company will think themſelves neglected ; and ſuch 


attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He proceeded, “ I would not, however, 


be a ſtranger in my own county ; I would viſit my neighbours, and receive 
their viſits; but I would not be in haſte to return viſits) If a gentleman 
comes to ſee me, I tell him he does me a great deal of honour. I do not 


go to ſee him perhaps for ten weeks, then we are very complaiſant to each 
other. No, Sir, you will have much more influence by giving or lending 


money where it 1s wanted, than by hoſpitality.” 
On Saturday, May 17, 1 ſaw him for a ſhort time. Having mentioned 


that I had that morning been with old Mr. Sheridan, he remembered their 


former intimacy with a cordial warmth, and faid to me, © Tell Mr. Sheridan, 
ſhall be glad to ſee him and ſhake hands with him.” BoswzLL. © It is to 
me very wonderful that reſentment ſhould be kept up ſo long.” JonxsON. 
„Why, Sir, it is not altogether reſentment that he does not viſit me; it is 
partly falling out of the habit—partly diſguſt, as one has at a drug that has 
made him ſick. Beſides, he knows that I laugh at his oratory.” 


Another day I ſpoke of one of our friends, of whom he, as well as I, had 
a very high opinion. He expatiated in his praiſe ; but added, © Sir, he is a 


_ curſed Whig, a bottomleſs Whig, as they all are now.“ 


I mentioned my expectations from the intereſt of an eminent perſon then in. 


power ; adding, © but I have no claim but the claim of friendſhip. However, 
ſome people will go a great way from that motive,” JoHNSON. © Sir, they 


wilt 


| x 
| , . » 
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1783. will go all the way from that motive.” A gentleman talked of retiring. 
— « Never think of that,” ſaid Johnſon. The gentleman urged, « I ſhould 


—— 
Etat. 74+ 3 | _ 
then do no ill.“ Jonxsow. “ Nor no good either. Sir, it would be a civil 


ſuicide.“ 
On Monday, May 26; I found him at tea, and the celebrated Miſs 


Burney, the authour of © Evelina and Cecilia” with him. I aſked if there 
would be any ſpeakers in parliament, if there were no places to be obtained ? 
JornsoN. © Yes, Sir. Why do you ſpeak here? Either to inſtruct and 
entertain, which is a benevolent motive; or for diſtinction, which is a ſelfiſh 
motive,” I mentioned * Cecilia.” Jonnson. gp an air of animated 
ws ſatisfaction) © Sir, if you talk of Cecilia, talk on.” 
We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of his pictures. JohxsoN. “ What- 
ever the hand may have done, the mind has done its part. There is a graſp 

; of mind there which you find no where elſe 7.” 
I aſked whether a man naturally virtuous, or one who has overcome 
wicked inclinations is the beſt. JorunsoN. © Sir, to you, the man who has 
overcome wicked inclinations is not the beſt. He has more merit to hin/e!f. 
I would rather truſt my money to a man who has no hands, and ſo a phyſical 
, impoſſibility to ſteal, than to a man of the moſt honeſt principles. There is 
a witty ſatirical ſtory of Foote. He had a ſmall buſt of Garrick placed upon 
his bureau. © You may be ſurprized (ſaid he) that I allow him to be ſo 

near my gold; — but you will obſerve he has no hands.“ 

On Friday, May 2, being to ſet out for Scotland next morning, I paſſed 
a part of the day with him in more than uſual earneſtneſs ; as his * was. 
1 in a more precarious ſtate than at any time when I had parted from him. 
© | He however was quick and lively, and critical as uſual. I mentioned one 
who way a very learned man. Jokxsox. © Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of 


learning 3\ but it never lies ſtraight. There is never one idea by the ſide of 
f another; dis all eftangled : and then he drives it fo aukwardly upon con- 
verſation.”. 


I ſtated to him an anxious thought, by which a ſincere Chriſtian might be 
diſturbed, even when conſcious of having lived a good life, ſo far as is con- 
| ſiſtent with human infirmity ; he might fear that he ſhould afterwards fall 

away, and be guilty of ſuch crimes as would render all his former religion 
vain, Could there be, upon this aweful ſubject, ſuch a thing as balancing. 


7 In Mr. Barry's printed analyſis, or deſeription of theſe ns he ſpeaks of Johnſon 8 


_ charaQer in the higheſt terms, 
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of accounts? Suppoſe a man who has led a good life for ſeven years, com- 
mits an act of wickedneſs, and inſtantly dies; will his former good life have 
any effect in his favour?” JohxNSON. “ Sir, if a man has led a good life for 
ſeven years, and then is hurried by paſſion to do what is wrong, and is ſuddenly 
carried off, depend upon it he will have the reward of his ſeven years' good 
life; Gop will not take a catch of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter 
believes, that a Suicide may be ſaved. If (fays he) it ſhould be. objected - 
that what I maintain may encourage ſuicide, I anſwer, I arn not to tell a lie 
to prevent it.” BoswELL. © But does not the text fay, As the tree falls, ſo 
it muſt lye'?” Jonnson. © Yes, Sir; as the tree falls. But—(after a little 
pauſe)—that is meant as to the general ſtate of the tree, not what is the 
effect of a ſudden blaſt.” In ſhort, he interpreted the expreſſion as refer- 
ing to condition, not to poſition. The common notion, therefore, ſeems 
to be erroneous; and Shenſtone's witty remark on Divines trying to give 
the tree a jerk upon a death-bed, to make it lye lavourably, is not well 
founded. 

I aſked him what works of Richard Baxter's 1 ſhould ad He ſaid, 
ce Read any of them ; they are all good.” 

He faid, Get as much force of mind as you can. Live within your 
income. Always have ſomething ſaved at the end of the year. * your 
| imports be more than your exports, and you'll never go far wrong.” 

I affured him, that in the extenſive and various range of his acquaintance 
there never had been any one who had a more ſincere reſpect and affection 
for him than I had. He faid, I believe it, Sir. Were I in diſtreſs, there 
is no man to whom I ſhould ſooner come than to you. I ſhould like to 
come and have a cottage in your park, toddle about, live moſtly on milk, 
and be taken care of by Mrs. Boſwell. She and I are good friends now's 
are we not n e . I hou Hefty. oth HA e . 

Talking of devotion, he ſaid, Though it be true that Gop dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands,” yet in this ſtate of being our minds are 
more piouſly affected in places appropriated to divine worſhip, than i in others. 
Some people have a particular room in their houſe where they ſay their 
prayers, of which I do not diſapprove, as it may animate their devotion.” 

He embraced me, and gave me his bleſſing, as uſual when I was leaving 
him for any length of time. I walked from his door to-day with a fearful 
apprehenſion of what might happen before I returned. 


Vol., II. N n n „„ 3 
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To the Right Honourable WILLIAM WINDHAM.. 
ce Str, | 
cc THE bringer of this letter is the father of Mifs Philips, a 1 
who comes to try her voice on the ſtage at Dublin. 
N. Mr. Philips i is one of my old friends; and as I am of opinion that neither 

he nor his daughter will do any thing that can diſgrace their benefactors, I 
take the liberty of entreating you to countenance and protect them ſo far as 
may be ſuitable to your ſtation and character; and. ſhall conſider myſelf as. 
obliged by any favourable notice which they ſhall have the honour of n 
from you. I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


Ko London, May 31, 1783. SAM. . 


The following is another inſtance of bis active benevolence :. 


To vi Tann REYNOLDS. 
« Dear SIR, 

I nave ſent you ſome of my god-ſon's performances, of which I 
do not pretend to form any opinion. When I took the liberty of mentioning 
him to you, I did not know what I have ſince been told, that Mr. Moſer 
had admitted him. among the Students of the Academy. What more can be 
done for him I earneſtly entreat you to conſider ;. for IL am very deſirous that 
he ſhould derive ſome advantage from my connection with him. If you: 
are inclined to ſee him, I will bring him to wait on you at any time that 
you ſhall be pleaſed. to appoint.. I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 

« June 2, 17839. Sam. Jonunson.” 


My anxious apprehenſions at parting with him this year proved to be but 
too well founded; for not long afterwards he had a dreadful ſtroke of the 
palſy, of which. there are very full and accurate accounts in letters written 
by himſelf, which ſhew with what — his m—_ piety enabled him to 
behave. 


To the Reverend Dr. Jokx TAYLOR, 
« Dear SIR, | 
* IT has pleaſed God, by a paralytick ſtroke in the night, to FT 
me of ſpeech. 
I am very deſirous of Dr. 8 s aſſiſtance, as I think my caſe is 


: not paſt remedy, Let me ſee you as ſoon as it is poſſible. Bring Dr. 
4 = 1 | Heberden 
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Heberden with you, if you can; but come yourſelf at all events. I am glad 
you are ſo well, when I am ſo dreadfally attacked. 

« I think that by a ſpeedy application of ſtimulants much may be done, 
I queſtion if a vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouze the organs of 
ſpeech to action. As it is too early to ſend, I will try to recollect what 1 
can, that can be ſuſpected to have brought on this dreadful diſtreſs. 

ce J have been accuſtomed to bleed frequently for an aſthmatick complaint 
but have forborne for ſome time by Dr. Pepys's perſuaſion, who perceived 


my legs beginning to ſwell. I ſometimes alleviate a painful, or more pro- 


perly an oppreſſive conſtriction of my cheſt, by opiates ; and have lately 
taken opium frequently, but the laſt, or two laſt times, in ſmaller quantities. 
My largeſt doſe is three grains, and laſt night I took but two, You will 
fuggeſt theſe things (and ny are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. 
Heberden. I am, &c. 

80 June 7, 1933 OT, Sau. Jonnson.” 


Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale* : 

« On Monday the 16th I fat for my picture, and walked a conſiderable 
way with little inconvenience. In the afternoon and evening I felt myſelf 
light and eaſy, and began to plan ſchemes of life. Thus I went to bed, and 
in a ſhort time waked and fat up, as has been long my cuſtom, when I fele 


439 
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a confuſion and indiſtinctneſs in my head, which laſted, I ſuppoſe, about half 


a minute. I was alarmed, and prayed Gop, that however he might afflict 
my body, he would ſpare my underſtanding. This prayer, that I might try 


the integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verſe. The lines were not 


very good, but I knew them not to be very good: I made them eaſily, and 
concluded myſelf to be unimpaired in my faculties. 


“ Soon after I perceived that I had ſuffered a paralytick ſtroke, and that 


my ſpeech was taken from me. I had no pain, and fo little dejection in 
this dreadful ſtate, that I wondered at my own apathy, and conſidered that 


perhaps death itſelf, when it ſhould come, would excite leſs horrour an | 


ſeems now to attend it. .. LL yore of HS Cong ags 1 

« In order to rouze the vocal organs, I took two drams. Wine has been 
celebrated for the production of eloquence. I put myſelf into violent motion, 
and I think repeated it; but all was vain. I then went to bed, and, ſtrange 


as it may ſeem, I think, ſlept. When I ſaw light, it was time ro contrive 
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1783. what I ſhould do. Though Gop ſtopped 'my ſpeech, he left me my hand. 

2 I enjoyed a mercy which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who 
now perhaps overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices that I have what he 
wanted. My firſt note was neceſſarily to my ſervant, who came in talking, 
and could not immediately comprehend why he ſhould read what I ow into 
his hands. 

cc J then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that 1 might EM a diſcreet friend at 

hand, to act as occaſion ſhould require. In penning this note, I had ſome 
difficulty ; my hand, I knew not how nor why, made wrong letters. I then 
wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden; and I ſent to 
Dr. Brockleſby, who is my neighbour. My Sekiclans are very friendly and 
give me great hopes; but you may imagine my ſituation. I have ſo far 
recovered my vocal powers, as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with no very imper- 
fect articulation. My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was; but ſuch an 
attack produces ſolicitude for che ſafety of every an. 8 


To Mr. THOMAS Davrzs. j A 


* 


ce D EAR SIR ; 
ce I HAVE had, indeed, a very heavy d bur God, who yet 
ſpares my life, 1 humbly hope will ſpare my underſtanding, and reſtore my 
ſpeech. As I am not at all helpleſs, I want no particular aſſiſtance, but am 
ſtrongly affected by Mrs. Davies's tenderneſs; and when I think ſhe can do | 
me good, ſhall be very glad to call upon her. I had ordered friends to be 
ſhut out, but one or two have found the way in; and if you come” you 
- ſhall be admitted: for I know not whom J can ſee that will bring more 
| amuſement on his tongue, or more kindneſs 1 in his heart. I am, &c. 


6 June 18, 1783. | = „ SAM. JokN SON.“ 


j 


- — 2244 „„ oy nt 4 


3 5 „„ It gives me great bean to preſerve ſuch a memorial of Johnſon's 
regard for Mr. Davies, to whom I was indebted for my introduction to 
: him . He indeed loved Davies cordially, of which I ſhall give the follow- 
. ing little evidence. One day, when he had treated him with too much 
alperity: Tom, who was not without pride and fpirit, went off in a paſſion ; 
but he had hardly reached home, when Frank, who had been ſent after him, 
delivered this note: Come, come, dear Davies, I HS nk Coir 1 4 


we quarrel ; fend me word that we are friends.” Sp 2 


zz 9 Poor Derrick, however; though he did not himſelf introduce me to Dr. Johnſon as he © 2 * ) 
1 | | promiſed, had the merit of introducing we to Davies, the immediate introductor. 2 0 


To 


— 


) 
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To JAMES BOSWELL, EG. 
„ils SIR, | 9 15 


* 


„„ OUR anziety about my health is very friendly, and very agree- 
able with your general kindneſs. I have, indeed, had a very frightful blow. 
On the 17th of laſt month, about three in the morning,. as near as I can 


My organs were ſo. obſtructed, that I could ſay zo, but could ſcarcely fay 
yes. I wrote the neceſſary directions, for it pleaſed Gop. to ſpare my hand, 


and ſent for Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brockleſby.. Between the time in which I 


diſcovered my own diſorder, and that in which I ſent for the doctors, 1 had, I 
believe, in ſpite of my ſurprize and ſolicitude, a little fleep, and. Nature 
began to renew its operations. They came, and gave the directions which 
the diſeaſe required, and from that time I have been continually improving in 
articulation. T can now ſpeak, but the nerves are weak, and I cannot con- 
tinue. diſcourſe long; but ſtrength, I hope,. will return, The phyſicians 
conſider me as cured. I was laſt Sunday at church. On Tueſday I took an 
airing to Hampſtead, and dined with the Club, where Lord Palmerſton was 
propoſed, and, againſt my opinion, was rejected.. I deſign to go next week 


with Mr. Langton to Rocheſter, where I purpoſe to ſtay about ten days, and 
then try ſome other air. I have many kind invitations. Your. brother has 


very frequently enquired after me. Moſt of my friends have, indeed, been 
very attentive. Thank dear Lord Hailes for his preſent. 
« 1 hope you found at your return every thing gay and proſperous, and 
your lady, in particular, quite recovered and confirmed. Pay her my reſpects. 
1 am, dear Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


66: London, July 3, 1783. SAM. JonnsoN.” 


To Mrs. Lucy PoRTER, in Lichield. 
« DE AR MabaAu, 


« THE account which you give of your health is but melancholy. 
May it pleaſe Gop to reftore you. My diſeaſe affected my ſpeech, and till 


continues, tn ſome degree, to obſtruct my utterance; my voice is diſtinct 


enough for awhile, but the organs being ſtill weak are quickly weary : but in 
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gueſs, I perceived myſelf almoſt totally deprived of ſpeech. I had no pain. 


other reſpects I am, I think, rather better than I have lately been; and can 


let you know my ſtate without the help of any other hand. 


His Lordſhip was ſoon after choſen, and is now a member of the Club. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


2 In the opinion of my friends, and in my own, I am ergduglly mending. 
The phyſicians conſider me as cured; and 1 had leave, four days ago, to waſh 
the cantharides from my head. Laſt Tueſday I dined at the Club. 

« T am going next week into Kent, and purpoſe to change the air Acuendy. 
this ſummer ; whether I ſhall yander fo far as Staffordſhire I cannot tell. I 
ſhould be glad to come. Return my thanks to * Cobb, and Mr. Pearſon, 


E. and all that have - ſhewn attention to me. 
| Let us, my dear, pray for one another, hd eonfider our fafferings, as 


— 


notices mercifully given us to prepare ourſelves for another ſtate. 

I live now but in a melancholy way. My old friend Mr. Levett is dead, 
who lived with me in the houſe, and was uſeful and companionable; Mrs. 
Deſmoulins is gone away; and Mrs. Williams is ſo much decayed, that ſhe 
can add little to another's gratifications. The world paſſes away, and we are 


oo; with it; but there is, doubtleſs, another world, which will endure for 


Let us all fit ourſelves for it. I am, c. | 
46 N July 5. 1783. 5 OTE Sau. Joun sev. 


Such was the general vigour of kis eotiitithch, that he wetdvered from this 
e and fevere attack with wonderful quickneſs; ſo that in July he 
was able to make a viſit to Mr. Langton at Rocheſter, where he paſſed 
about A fortnight, and made little excurſions as eaſily as at any time of his 


fe. In Auguſt he went as far as the neighbourhood of Saliſbury, to Heale, 
the ſeat of William Bowles, Eſq. a geritleman whom I have heard him 


Praife for exemplary religious order i in his family. In his diary I find a ſhort 
but honourable mention of this viſit—“ Auguſt 28, I came to Heale with- 
out fatigue. 30. I am entertained quite to * mind.“ 


To Dr. BrockLeSBY. 
cc Dxar SIR, 5 : | Heale, near Saliſbury, Avg. 295 1783. 
_ « WITHOUT appearing to want a juſt ſenſe of your kind atten- 


tion, I cannot omit to give an account of the day which ſeemed to appear 
in ſome ſort: perilous, I roſe at five, and went out at fix, and having reached 
| Saliſbury about nine, went forward a few miles in my friend's chariot. 1 
was no more wearied with the journey, though it was a high hung rough 
coach, than I ſhould have been forty years ago. We ſhall now ſee what air 


will do. The country is all a plain; and the houſe in which I am, ſo far as 


I can judge from my window, for + write before I have left my chamber, 


5 ſufficiently pleaſant. 
c Be 


% 


THE LIE OF DR. JOHNSON, 


es Be ſo kind as to continue . your attention to Mrs. Williams; it is great 
conſolation, to the ill greater to the ſick, that they find them- 
ſelves not neglected Ow that you will be deſirous of giving comfort 


even where you have no great hope of giving help. 


« Since IL. wrote the former part of the letter, I find that by che courſe of 


the poſt I cannot ſend it before the chirty-firſt. Jam, &c. 


c SAM. JOHNSON.” 


While he was here he had a letter from Dr. Brockleſby, acquainting him 
of the death of Mrs. Williams, which affected him a good deal. Though 
for ſeveral years her temper had not been complacent, the had valuable quali- 
ties, and her e left a blank in his houſe. 15 e this occaſion he, 


- 3 * 


been n, 1550 one of his friends. 


« He had once conceived the deſi ign of | as the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, ſaying, that he thought it muſt be highly curious to trace his 


extraordinary riſe to the ſupreme power, from ſo obſcure a beginning. He 
at length laid aſide his ſcheme, on diſcovering that all that can be told of him 
is already in print; and that it is impracticable to procure any authentick 


information in addition to what the world is already poſſeſſed of.“ 
« He had likewiſe projected, but at what part of his life is not known, a 
work to ſhew how ſmall a quantity of REAL Ficriox there is in the world; 


and how the ſame images, with . little den, have ſerved all the 


authours who have ever written.“ ' 


„ His thoughts i in the latter part of his life were frequently employed on 


his deceaſed friends. He often muttered theſe, or fuch like ſentences ,. © Poor 
man! and then he died.” 


ee Speaking of a certain literary friend. © He is a very pompous puzzling 
fellow, (ſays the Doctor ;) he lent me a letter once that ſomebody had written 
to him, no matter what it was about; but he wanted to have the letter back, 
and expreſſed a mighty value for it, he hoped it was to be met with again, 


he would not loſe it for a thouſand pounds. I layed my hand upon it ſoon 


afterwards, and gave it him. I believe I ſaid, I was very glad to have met with 


it. O then he did not know that it ſignified any thing. So you ſee, when 


the letter was loit it was worth a ee pounds, and e it was found i it 
was not worth a farthing.”” 


2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 226. 
a ns ae The 


44 TAE LITE OF) DR JOHNSON. 
1783. The ſtyle and character of his converſatigg i pretty generally known ; it 
Fut. 74. was certainly conducted in conformity with yl ot Lord Bacon, but it 
is not clear, I apprehend, that this confò ff either perceived or 
intended by Johnſon. The precept alluded to is as follows: In all kinds 
of ſpeech, either pleaſant, grave, ſevere, or ordinary, it is convenient to 
ſpeak leiſurely, and rather drawingly than haſtily: becauſe haſty ſpeech 
—_ confounds the memory, and oftentimes, beſides the unſeemlineſs, drives a 
mamas eicher to ſtammering, a non-plus, or harping on that which, ſhould. fol- 
= . Jow; whereas a flow ſpeech confirmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of 
= ; wiſdom to the hearers, beſides a ſeemlinefs of ſpeech and countenance.” - Dr. 
= > „„ Jchnſon's method of converſation was certainly calculated to excite attention, 
| | and to amufe or inſtrust, (as it happened, ) without wearying or confufing his 
company. He was always moſt perfectly clear and conſpicuous ; and his 
language was fo accurate, and his ſentences ſo neatly conſtructed, that his con- 
verſation might have been all printed without any correction. At the ſame 
| | time, it was eaſy and natural; the accuracy of it had no appearance of labour, 
1 conſtraint, or ſtiffneſs; he ſeemed more correct than others by the force of 
habit and the cuſtomary exerciſes of his powerful mind.” _ _ 
e He ſpoke often in praiſe of French literature. The French are 
excellent in this, (he would fay,) they have a book on every ſubje&t,” From 
What he had ſeen of them he denied them the praiſe of ſuperiour politeneſs, 
and mentioned, with very viſible diſguſt, the cuſtom they have of ſpitting on 
1 bt the floors of their apartment. X. This (fays the Doctor) is as groſs a thing as - 
11 27 749. can well be done; and one wonders how any man, or ſer of men, can perſiſt 
hh , PL gau in ſo offenſive a practice for a whole day together; one ſhould expect that 
r . the firſt effort toward civilization would remove it even amongſt ſavages. . 
. e. Baxter's © Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, he thought contained the 
, beſt collection of the evidences of the divinity of the Chriſtian ſyſtem.” 
Here « Chymiſtry was always an intereſting purſuit with Dr. Johnſon. Whilſt 
; A.. . he was in Wiltſhire, he attended ſome experiments that were made by a 
24) phyſician at Saliſbury, on the new kinds of air, In the courſe of the experi- 
, ments frequent mention being made of Dr. Prieſtley, Dr. Johnſon knit his 
ja, rows, and in a ſtern manner enquired, < Why do we hear ſo much of Dr. 
zei Prieſtley *?? He was very properly anſwered, * Sir, becauſe we are indebted 
ENS Barth > EY © 
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3 1447 - 3 Ido not wonder at Johnſon's diſpleaſure when the name of Dr. Prieſtley was mentioned; for 
| 1 know no writer who has been ſuffered to publiſh more pernicious doctrines. I ſhall inſtance only 
Ao for Eg Firſt, Materiali/m ; by which nad is denied to human nature, which, if believed, 

muſt deprive us of every elevated principle, Secondly, Nece/#!y ; or the doctrine that every action, 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 465 | ] 11 
to him for theſe important diſcoveries.” On this, Dr. Johnſon appeared well 1783. 5 it 
content; and replied, © Well, well, I believe we are; and let every man tat. 
have the honour he has merited.” | „„ 
« A friend was one day, about two years before his death, ſtruck with 
ſome inſtance of Dr. Johnſon's great candour. Well, Sir, (faid he,) I will 
always ſay that you are a very candid man. Will you (replied the Doctor) 
I doubt then you will be very ſingular. But, indeed, Sir, (continued he,) 
1 look upon myſelf to be a man very much miſunderſtood. I am not an 
uncandid, nor am I a ſevere man. I ſometimes ſay more than I mean in 


74. 


_jeſt, and people are apt to believe me ſerious : however, I am more candid ot] 
than I was when I was younger. As I know more of mankind I expect leſs Zerbe 7 
of them, and am ready now to call a man à good man, upon eaſier terms than J erty Ee 2 
1 was formerly. | . n 


On his return from Heale he wrote to Dr. Burney. © I came home on the 17 
18th at noon to a very diſconſolate houſe. You and I have loſt our friends, 
but you have more friends at home. My domeſtick companion is taken from 
me. She is much miſſed, for her acquiſitions were many, and her curioſity 
univerſal ; ſo that ſhe partòok of every converſation. I am not well enough to 
go much out; and to ſit, and eat, or faſt alone, is very weariſome. I always 
mean to ſend my compliments to all the ladies.” e 

His fortitude and patience met with ſevere trials during this year. The 
ſtroke of the palſy has been related circumſtantially; but he was alſo afflicted 
with the gout, and was beſides troubled with a complaint which not only was 
attended with immediate inconvenience, but threatened him with a painful 
chirurgical operation, from which moſt men would ſhrink. The complaint 
was a /arcocele, which Johnſon bore with uncommon firmneſs, and was not 
at all frightened while he looked forward to amputation. He was attended by 
Mr. Pott and alſo Mr. Cruikſhank. I have before me a letter of the 3oth of 
July this year, to Mr. Cruikſhank, in which he fays, © I am going to put 
myſelf into your hands; and another, accompanying a ſet of his“ Lives of 
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whether good or bad, is included in an unchangeable and unavoidable ſyſtem ; a notion utterly 
| ſubverſive of moral government. Thirdly, that we have no reaſon to think that the ture world, 
(which, as he is pleaſed to inform us, will be adapted to our merely improved nature, ) will be 
materially different from his ; which, if believed, would ſink wretched mortals into deſpair, as 
they could no longer hope for the“ reſt that remaineth for the people of Gop,“ or for that hap- 
pineſs which is revealed to us as ſomething beyond our preſent conceptions ; but would feel them- 
ſelves doomed to a continuation of the uneaſy ſtate under which they now groan, I ſay nothing of 
the petulant intemperance with which he dares to inſult the venerable eſtabliſhments of his country. 


Vol. II. Ooo dhe 


- 


466 A THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1783. the Poets,” in which he ſays, © I beg your acceptance of theſe volumes, as 
an acknowledgement of the great favours which you have beſtowed on, Sir, 
your moſt obliged and moſt humble ſervant.” I have in my poſſeſſion ſeveral . 
more letters from him to Mr. Cruikſhank, and alſo to Dr. Mudge at 
Plymouth, which it would be improper to inſert, as they are filled with 
unpleaſing technical details. I ſhall, however, extract from his letters to 
Dr. Mudge ſuch paſſages as ſhew either a felicity of expreſſion, or the 
undaunted ſtate of his mind. Es a 1 
My conviction of your ſkill, and my belief of your friendſhip, determine 
me to intreat your opinion and advice.” —< In this ſtate I with great earneſt- 
neſs deſire you to tell me what is to be done. Exciſion is doubtleſs neceſſary 
to the cure, and I know not any means of palliation. The operation is 
doubtleſs painful; but is it dangerous? The pain I hope to endure with 
decency ; but I am loth to put life into much hazard. By repreſenting 
the gout as an antagoniſt to the palſy, you have ſaid enough to make it 
welcome. This is not ſtrictly the firſt fit, but I hope it is as good as the 
firſt; for it is the ſecond that ever confined me; and the firſt was ten years 
ago, much leſs fierce and fiery than this.“ Write, dear Sir, what you 
can, to inform or encourage me. The operation is not delayed by any fears 
or objections of mine.“ | : E 
| | Happily the complaint abated without his being put to the torture of 
Wl - | | amputation. But we muſt ſurely admire the manly reſolution which he 
= diſcovered while it hung over him. N OD | 


Y 9 Der. : 4 To BENNET Finn 22 


N « El = « YOU may very reaſonably charge me with inſenſibility of your 


thanks; and why I did it not ſooner J ought to tell you. I went into Wilt- 
| all 5 hho an. e z hire as ſoon as I well could, and was there much employed in palliating my 


N 


| „ A e. " own malady. Diſeaſe produces much ſelfiſhneſs. A man in pain is looking 
| ark L. 8 g 5 
f , , after eaſe; and lets moſt other things go as chance ſhall diſpoſe of them. 
"4 nt; . if; {a4 ran the mean time I have loſt a companion, to whom I have had recourſe 
. „ : for domeſtick amuſement for thirty years, and whoſe variety of knowledge 
il. te never was exhauſted; and now return to a habitation vacant and deſolate. 


| 1 : CE e yy, I carry about a very troubleſome and dangerous complaint, which admits no 


* 
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| | 4 4 cure but by the chirurgical knife, Let me have your prayers. I am, &c. 


bo | = „London, Sept. 29, 1783, a | SAM. JOHNSON.” 
1 all 2 | 6 | 
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In his next letter to the ſame gentleman he writes, © The gout has within 
theſe four days come upon me with a violence which I never experienced 
before. It made me helpleſs as an infant.” —And in the following, having 
mentioned Mrs. Williams, ſays, © Whoſe death following that of Levett, has 


now made my houſe a ſolitude. She left her little ſubſtance to a charity-- 


ſchool. She is, I hope, where there is neither darkneſs, nor want, nor 
ſorrow.“ ©, 

I wrote to him, hegging to know the ſtate of his health, and mentioned 
that © Baxter's Anacreon, which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, I find, 
collated by my father in 1727, with the M. S. belonging to the Univerſity of 
Leyden, and he has made a number of Notes upon it. Would you adviſe 
me to publiſh a new edition of it ? 

His anſwer was dated September 30.——* You ſhould not make your letters 
ſuch rarities, when you know, or might knew, the uniform ftate of my 
health. It is very long ſince I heard from you; and that I have not anſwered 
is a very inſufficient reaſon for the ſilence of a friend. —Your Anacreon is a 
very uncommon book ; neither London nor Cambridge can ſupply a copy of 
that edition, Whether it ſhould be reprinted, you cannot do better than con- 
ſult Lord Hailes.—Beſides my conſtant and radical diſeaſe, I have. been for 
theſe ten days much harraſſed with the gout, but that has now remitted. I 
hope Gop will yet grant me a little longer life, and make me leſs unfit to 
appear before him.” 


He this autumn . a viſit from the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. He i 


gives this account of it in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale :—< Mrs. Siddons, 
in her viſit to me, behaved with great modeſty and propriety, and left nothing 
behind her to be cenſured or deſpiſed. Neither praiſe nor money, the two 
powerful corrupters of mankind, ſeem to have depraved her. I ſhall be glad 
to ſee her again. Her brother Kemble calls on me, and pleaſes me very well. 
Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; and ſhe told me her intention of exhibit- 
ing this winter the characters of Conſtance, Catherine, and Iſabella, in 
Shakſpeare. 4 | 

Mr. Kemble has favoured me ah the 3 minute of what paſſed at 
chis viſit. 

« When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, * happened to be no chair 
ready for her, which he obſerving, ſaid with a ſmile, © Madam, you who fo 
often occaſion a want of ſeats to other people, will the more calily excule the 


want of one yourſelf.” | | 
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1783. 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
« Having placed himſelf by her, he with great good humour entered upon 


Was, 74. 4 conſideration of the Engliſh drama; and, among other enquiries, particu- 


F 


larly aſked her which of Shakſpeare's characters ſhe was moſt pleaſed with. 
Upon her anſwering that ſhe thought the character of Queen Catherine in 
Henry the Eighth the moſt natural. I think fo too, Madam, (faid he;) 
and whenever you perform it I will once more hobble out to the theatre 
myſelf.” Mrs. Siddons promiſed ſhe would do herſelf the honour of acting 
his favourite part for him ; but many circumſtances happened to prevent the 
repreſentation of King Henry the Eighth during the Doctor's life. 

In the courſe of the evening he thus gave his opinion upon the merits of 
ſome of the principal performers whom he remembered to have ſeen upon the 
ſtage. © Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive in the 
ſprightlineſs of humour, I have never ſeen equalled. What Clive did beſt, 
ſhe did better than Garrick ; but could not do half ſo many things well ; 
ſhe was a better romp than any I ever ſaw in nature. Pritchard, in common 
life, was a vulgar ideot; ſhe would talk of her gownd: but, when ſhe 
appeared upon the ſtage, ſeemed to be inſpired by gentility and underſtanding. 


J once talked with Colley Cibber, and thought him ignorant of the principles 


of his art. Garrick, Madam, was no declaimer ; there was not one of his 


om ſcene- ſhifters who could not have ſpoken To be, or not to be, better than 
he did; "yet he was the only actor I ever ſaw whom I could call a maſter both 


in tragedy and comedy; though I liked him beſt in comedy. A true con- 


7 -+ ception of character, and natural expreſſion of it were his diſtinguiſhing 


excellencies. Having expatiated, with his uſual force and eloquence, on 


Mr. Garrick's extraordinary eminence as an actor, he concluded with this 


compliment to his ſocial talents : And after all, Madam, I tought: him leſs 


to be envied on the ſtage than at the head of a table.” 


Johnſon, indeed, had thought more upon the ſubject of acting than take 
be generally ſuppoſed. Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he ſaid, © Are 
you, Sir, one of thoſe enthuſiaſts who believe yourſelf transformed into the 


very character you repreſent.” Upon Mr. Kemble's anſwering. that he had 
never felt ſo ſtrong a perſuafion himſelf; © To be ſure not, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon). 


The thing is impoſſible. And if Garrick really believed himſelf to be that 
monſter Richard the Third, he delerved to be Hanged every time he 8 
formed it.? 

A pleaſing inſtance of the generous attention of one of his friends has been 


diſcovered by the publication of Mrs. Thrale's collection of Letters. In a 
> ED letter 


THE LIFE or DR. JOHNSON. 
** to one of the Miſs Thrales !“, he writes, “A friend, whoſe name I will 


tell when your mamma has tried to gueſs it, ſent to my phyſician to enquire tat. J. 


whether this long train of illneſs had brought me into difficulties for want of 
money, with an invitation to ſend to him for what occaſion required. 1 
ſhall write this night to thank him, having no need to borrow.” And after- 
wards, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, © Since you cannot gueſs, I will tell you, 
that the generous man was Gerard Hamilton. I returned him a very thank- 
ful and reſpectful letter 5.” 

I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, 2nd he has been ſo 
obliging as to let me have Johnſon's letter to him upon this occaſion, to 
adorn my collection. 


To the Right Honourable WILLIAM GznanD HAMILTON. 


ce D EAR SIR, 

« YOUR kind enquiries after my affairs, and your generous offers 
have been communicated to me by Dr. Brockleſby. I return thanks with 
great ſincerity, having lived long enough to know what gratitude is due to 
ſuch friendſhip ; and entreat that my refuſal may not be imputed to ſullenneſs 
or pride. I am, indeed, in no want. Sickneſs is, by the generolity of my 
phyſicians, of little expence to me. But if any unexpected exigence ſhould 
preſs me, you ſhall ſee, dear Sir, how cheerfully I can be obliged to ſo much 
liberality. I am, Sir, your moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 


% Nov. 19, 1783. Sam. Jounson.” 


I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind 1 to Mrs. 
Gardiner, who, though in the humble ſtation of a tallow-chandler upon 
Snow-hill, was a woman of excellent good ſenſe, pious, and charitable. 
She told me, ſhe had been introduced to him by Mrs. Maſters the poeteſs, 
whoſe volumes he reviſed, and, it is faid, illuminated here and there with a 
ray of his own genius. Mrs. Gardiner was very zealous for the ſupport of a 
Welch charity-ſchool; and Johnſon this year, I find, obtained for it a ſermon 
from the late Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, characteriſes as © knowing and converſible; and 
whom all who knew his Lordſhip, even thoſe who differed from him in del 
ticks, remember with much reſpect. | 


+ Vol, I. p. 328. „ Ibid, p. 342. 5 
. The 
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The Farl of Carliſle having written a tragedy entitled «© THE F. ATHER'S 
Rxviexce,” ſome of his Lordſhip's friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to 
prevail on Dr. Johnſon to read and give his opinion”of it, which he accord- 


ingly did, in a letter to that lady. Sir Joſhua Reynolds having informed me 


that this letter was in Lord Carlifle's poſſeſſion, though not fortunate enough 
to have the honour of being known to his Lordſhip, truſting to the general 
courteſy of literature, I wrote to him, requeſting the favour of a copy of it, 
and to be permitted to inſert it in my life of Dr. Johnſon. His Lordſhip was 


ſo good as to comply with my requeſt, and has thus enabled me to enrich 
my work with a very fine piece of writing, which diſplays at once the 
critical ſkill and politeneſs of my illuſtrious friend; and perhaps the curioſity 
which it will excite, may induce the noble and elegant authour to gratify the 
world by the publication * of a PID of which Dr. Johnſon has 
ſpoken in ſuch terms. 


To 8 CHAPONE. 


/ 


© Mapan, 

B V ſending the tragedy to me a ſecond time”, I think that a very 
honourable diſtinction has been ſhewn me, and I did not ny the peruſal, of 
which I am now to tell the effect. 

c The conſtruction of the play is not pin Wr the ſtage is too 
often vacant, and the ſcenes are not ſufficiently connected. This, however, 


would be called by Dryden only a mechanical defect; which takes away little 


from the power of the poem, and which is ſeen rather than felt. 
A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, with ſome words changed, 


and ſome lines more vigorouſly terminated. wor from ſuch petty imperfections 


what writer was ever free? 


« The general form and force of the dialogue | is of more importance. It 


ſeems to want that quickneſs of reciprocation which characteriſes the Engliſh 


drama, and is not always ſufficiently fervid or animated. 
Of the ſentiments, I remember not one that I wiſhed omitted. In the 


imagery I cannot forbear to m—_—_— the compariſon of joy ſucceeding grict 


A few copies only of this tragedy have been e and given to the authour's 13 
7 Dr. Johnſon, having been very ill when the "_—_ was firſt ſent to him, had declined the 


conſideration of it. 


to 
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to light ruſhing on the eye accuſtomed fo darkneſs, It foes t to have all 1783. 
that can be deſired to make it pleaſe, It is ney; juſt, and delightful *, e 


« With the characters, either as conceived” or preſerved; I have no fault 
to find; but was much inclined to congratulate a writer who, in defiance of | 
prejudice and faſhion, made the Archbiſhop a good man, and ſcorned all 
thoughtleſs applauſe, which a vicious churchman would have brought him. 

“ The cataſtrophe is affecting. The Father and Daughter both culpable, 
both wretched, and both penitent, * between them our pity and our 
ſorrow. 

« Thus, Madam, I have ende what I did not willingly undertake, 
and could not decently refuſe. The noble writer will be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, that ſincere criticiſm ought to raiſe no reſentment, becauſe judgement is 
not under the controul of will; but involuntary criticiſm, as it has ſtill leſs 
of choice, ought to be more remote from poſſibility of offence. I am, &c. 


«© Nov. 28, 1783. ; . SAM. JOHNSON.” 


I conſulted him on two queſtions, of a very different nature: one, whether 
the unconſtitutional influence exerciſed by the Peers of Scotland in the election 
of the repreſentatives of the Commons, by means of fiftitious qualifications, | 
ought not to be reſiſted ?—the other, What, in propriety and humanity, 
ſhould be done with old horſes unable to labour ? I gave him ſome account 
of my life at Auchinleck ; and expreſſed my ſatisfaction that the gentlemen 
of the county had, at two publick meetings, elected me their Pr. gſes, or 


C hairman. 


To JAMES Bo SWELL, Ex. 
« DEAR SIR, | TY 
« LIKE all other men who have great friends, you begin to feel 
the pangs of neglected merit, and all the comfort that I can give you is, by 
telling you that you have probably more pangs to feel, and more neglect to 
ſuffer. You have, indeed, begun to complain too ſoon ; and I hope I am 
the only confidant of your onen. Your friends have not yet had letfure 


8 I could have borne my woes; that ſtranger Joy 
« Wounds while it ſmiles :-—The long- impriſon'd wretch, 
«« Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 
« Shrinks from the ſun's bright beams ; and that which lingo 


00 Gladneſs o'er all, to him i is agony.“ 
to 
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to gratify perſonal kindneſs ; they have hitherto been buſy i in "ſtrengthening 
their miniſterial intereſt. *If a vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early 


intelligence; and as you can ſerve Government as powerfully as any of your 


probable competitors, you may make in ſome ſort a warrantable claim. © 
+ © Of the exaltations and depreſſions of your mind you delight to talk, and 
J hate to hear. Drive all ſuch fancies from you. 

On the day when I received your letter, I think, the foregoing page | 
was written; to which, one diſeaſe or another has hindered me from making 
any additions. I am now a little better. But ſickneſs and ſolitude preſs me 
very heavily. I could bear ſickneſs better, if I were relieved from ſolitude. 

ce The preſent dreadful confuſion of the publick ought to make you wrap 
yourſelf up in your hereditary poſſeſſions, which, though leſs than you may 
wiſh, are more than you can want; and in an hour of religious retirement 
return thanks to Gob, who has exempted you from any ſtrong temptation 
to faction, treachery, plunder, and diſloyalty. 

« As your neighbours diſtinguiſh you by ſuch honours as s they can beſtow, 
content yourſelf with your ſtation, without neglecting your profeſſion. Your 
eſtate and the Courts will find you full employmenty and your mind well 
occupied will be-quiet. 

The uſurpation of the noble, He they apparently 5 all the 1 


A they gain by fraud, and miſrepreſentation, I think it certainly lawful, perhaps 


your duty to reſiſt, What 1s not their own they. have only by robbery. 


« Your queſtion about the horſes gives me more perplexity. I know not 
well what advice to give you. I can only recommend a rule which you do 
not want—give as, little pain as you can. I ſuppoſe that we have a right to 
their ſervice while their ſtrength laſts; what we can do with them afterwards 
J cannot fo eaſily determine. But let us conſider. Nobody denies that man 
has a right firſt to milk the cow, and to ſheer the ſheep, and then to kill 


them for his table. May he not, by parity of reaſon, firſt work a horſe, and 


then kill him the eaſieſt way, that he may have the means of another horſe, 
or food for cows and ſheep? Man is influenced in both caſes by different 
motives of ſelt-intereſt, He that rejects the one muſt reject the other. 
] am, &c. 
** London, Dee. 54s 2783. 5 OY Joux NSON. 


« A happy ad pious Chriſtmas; and many happy years to you, your 
lady, and e | — 


The 


Ly 


THE SIT OF DR. JOHNSON. 
The late 1 ingenious Mr. Mickle, ſome time before? his death, wrote me a 
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Jolie concerning Dr. Johnſon, in which he mentions, * Was upwar ds of Atat. 74 


. twelve years acquainted with. him, was frequently! in his company, always talked 
with eaſe to him, and can truly fay, that I never received from him one 
rough word.” | 
In this letter he relates his having, vile tagged 1 in tranſlating the Luſiad, 

had a diſpute of conſiderable length with Johnſon, who, as, uſual declaimed 
upon the miſery and corruption of a ſea life, and uſed this expreſſion: “ It 
had been happy for the world, Sir, if your hero Gama, Prince Henry of 
Portugal, and Columbus, had never been born, or that their ſchemes had 
never gone farther than their own 1IMaginations.”— —< This ſentiment, (ſays 
Mr. Mickle,) which is to be found in his Introduction to the World 
diſplayed,” I, in my Diſſertation prefixed to the Luſiad, have controverted ; 
and though authours are ſaid to be bad judges of their own works, I am not 
| aſhamed to own to a friend, that that diſſertation is my favourite above all 


that I ever attempted in proſe. Next year, when the Luſiad was publiſhed, 
I waited on Dr. Johnſon, who addreſſed me with one of his good-humoured | 


ſmiles :—* Well, you have remembered our diſpute about Prince Henry, 
and have cited me too. You have done your part very well indeed ; you 
have made the beſt of your argument: but I am not convinced yet. 
ce Before publiſhing the Luſiad, I ſent Mr. Hoole a proof of that part of the 
introduction, in which I make mention of Dr. Johnſon, yourſelf, and other well- 
wiſhers to the work, begging it might be ſhewn to Dr. Johnſon. This was 
accordingly done; and in place of the ſimple mention of him which I had 
made, he dictated to Mr. Hoole the ſentence as it now ſtands. 
« Dr. Johnſon told me in 1772, that about twenty years before that time, 


he himſelf had a deſign to tranſlate the Luſiad of the merit of which * 


ſpoke highly, but had been prevented by a number of other engagements.” 
Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter of a converſation, when dining one 


day at Mr. Hoole's with Dr. Johnſon, when Mr. Nicol, the King's book- - 


ſeller, and I attempted to controvert the maxim, © Better that ten guilty 
ſhould eſcape, than one innocent perſon ſuffer ;”” and were anſwered by Dr. 
Johnſon with great power of reaſoning and eloquence. I am very ſorry that 
| I have no record of that day; but I well recolle& my illuſtrious friend's 


having ably ſhewn, that unleſs civil inſtitutions inſure protection to the inno- 


cent, all the confidence which mankind ſhould have in them would be loſt. 


I ſhall here mention what ſhould properly have appeared in my account 


of laſt year, though the controverly was not cloſed till this. The Reverend 
Vor. II. P p P Mr. 
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Mr. Shaw, a native of o one of the H ebrides, having entertained doubts of the 
authenticity of the poems aſcribed to Oſſian, diveſted himſelf of national 

bigotry ; and having travelled in the Highlands and Iſlands of Scotland, and 
alſo in Ireland, in order to furniſh himſelf with materials for a Gaelick 
Dictionary, which he afterwards compiled, was fo fully ſatisfied that Dr. 
Johnſon was in the right upon the queſtion, that he fairly publiſhed a pam- 
phlet, ſtating his conviction, and the proofs and reaſons on which it was 
founded. A perſon at Edinburgh, of the name of Clark, anſwered this 
pamphlet with much zeal, and much abuſe of its authour. Johnſon took 
Mr. Shaw under his protection, and gave him his aſſiſtance in writing a reply, 
which has been admired by the beſt judges, and by many been conſidered 


as concluſive. .A few paragraphs, which 8 mark their Sent authour, 


ſhall be ſelected. | 

« My aſſertions are, for the ak part, purely negative: I deny the 
exiſtence of Fingal, becauſe in a long and curious peregrination through the 
Gaelick regions I have never been able to find it. What I could not ſee 
myſelf I ſuſpect to be equally inviſible to others; and I ſuſpect with Gen more 
reaſon, as among all thoſe who have ſeen it no man can ſhew it. 

« Mr. Clark compares the obſtinacy of thoſe who diſbelieve the genuine- 
neſs of Oſſian to a blind man, who ſhould diſpute the reality of colours, and 
deny that the Britiſh troops are cloathed in red. The blind man's doubt 
would be rational, if he did not know by experience that others have a power 


which he himſelf wants: but what perſpicacity has Mr. Clark which Nature 


has with-held from me or the reſt of mankind ? 


C The true ſtate of the parallel muſt be this. Suppoſe a man, with eyes 


like his neighbours, was told by a boaſting corporal, that the troops, indeed, 
wore red clothes for their ordinary dreſs, but that every ſoldier had likewiſe a 
ſuit of black velvet, which he put on when the King reviews them. This he 
thinks ſtrange, and deſires to ſee the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty 
thouſand men that can produce either coat or waiſtcoat. One, indeed, has 
left them in his cheſt at Port Mahon; another has always heard that he ought 


to have velvet clothes ſomewhere ; and a third has heard ſomebody ſay, that 


ſoldiers ought to wear velvet. Can the enquirer be blamed if he goes away 
believing that a ſoldier's red coat is all that he has? 

_ « But the moſt obdurate incredulity may be ſhamed or filenced by facts. 
To overpower contradictions, let the ſoldier ſhew his velvet coat, and the 


Fingaliſt the original of Offian, 
I | | The 
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ee The difference between us and the blind man is this :—the blind man is 1783. 


find that nothing can be ſhown.” 

| Notwithſtanding the complication of diſorders 5 which 1 now 

| laboured, he did not reſign himſelf to deſpondency and diſcontent, but with 
wiſdom and ſpirit endeavoured to conſole and amuſe his mind with as many * 
innocent enjoyments as he could procure. Sir John Hawkins has mentioned 
the cordiality with which he inſiſted that fuch of the members of the old club 
in Ivy- lane as ſurvived ſhould meet again and dine together, which they did, 
twice at a tavern, and once at his houſe: and in order to inſure himſelf 
ſociety in the evening for three days in the week, he inſtituted a Club at 


the Eſſex Head, in Eſſex- ſtreet, then kept by Samuel Greaves, an old ſervant 
of Mr. Thrale's, 


To Sir JoSHUa REYNOLDS, 
« DEAR SIR, 
1 is inconvenient to me to come out, I ſhould elſe have waited 
on you with an account of a little evening Club which we are eſtabliſhing in 
Eſſex-ſtreet, in the Strand, and of which you are deſired to be one. It will 
be held at the Eſſex Head, now kept by an old ſervant of Thrale's. The 
company 1s numerous, and, as you will ſee by the liſt, miſcellaneous. The 
terms are lax, and the expences light, Mr. Barry was adopted by Dr. 
Brockleſby, who joined with me in forming the plan. We meet thrice & 
week, and he who miſſes forfeits two-pence. 

If you are willing to become a member, draw a line under your name. 
Return the liſt, We meet for the firſt time on Monday at eight. I am, &c. 
e Dec. 4, 1783. | SAM, JonnsoN.” 


It did not ſuit Sir Joſhua to be one of this Club. But when I mention only 
Mr. Daines Barrington, Dr. Brockleſby, Mr. M urphy, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Joddrel, 
Mr. Paradiſe, Dr. Horſley, Mr. Windham ?, I ſhall ſufficiently obviate the miſ- 
repreſentation of it by Sir John Hawkins, as if it had been a low ale-houſe 


9 I was in Scotland when this Club was founded, and during all the winter. Johnſon, how- 
ever, declared I ſhould be a member, and invented a word upon the occaſion ; © Boſwell (faid he) 
is a very clubable man,” When I came to town I was propoſed by Mr. Barrington, and choſen. 
I believe there are few ſocieties where there is better converſation or more decorum. Several 
of us reſolved to continue it after our great founder was removed by death, Other members were 
added; and now, above fix years fince that loſs, we go on happily, 


Ppp 2 aſſociation, 


unconvinced, becauſe he cannot ſee; and we, becauſe though we can _ WE Ftat. 74 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 


aſſociation, by which Johnſon was degraded. Johnſon himſelf, like his 
 name-ſake Old Ben, compoſed the Rules of his Club”. | 

In the end of this year he was ſeized with a ſpaſmodick ede of ſuch 
violence, that he was confined to the houſe in great pain, being ſometimes 
obliged to ſit all night in his chair, a recumbent poſture being ſo hurtful to 
his reſpiration, that he could not endure lying in bed ; and there came upon 
him at the ſame time that oppreſſive and fatal diſeaſe, a dropſy. It was a 
very ſevere winter, which probably aggravated his complaints; and the 
folitude in which Mr. Levett and Mrs. Williams had left him, rendered 
his life very gloomy. Mrs. Deſmoulins, who till lived, was herſelf ſo very 


3» RULES. 


« To-day deep thoughts with me reſolve to drench | 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws. MIL rox. 


«© The Club ſhall conſiſt of four-and-twenty. 
% The meetings ſhall be on the Monday, Thurſday, and Saturday of every week ; but in the 
week before Eaſter there ſhall be no meeting. 
% Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend once a week, bat not oftener. 
«« 'Two members ſhall oblige themſelves to attend in their turn every night from eight to ten, 
or to procure two to attend in their room. 
100 Every member preſent at the Club ſhall ſpend at leaſt ſix-pence ; and every Valides who 


ſtays away ſhall forfeit three-pence, 
The maſter of the houſe ſhall keep an account of the abſent menden; and deliver to the 


Preſident of the night a liſt of the forfeits incurred. 


« When any member returns after abſence, he ſhall immediately lay down his forſeits ; which 
if he omits to do, the Preſident ſhall require. 
There ſhall be no general reckoning, but every man ſhall adjuſt his own expences. 
«« The night of indifpenſable attendance will come to every member once a month. Whoever 
mall for three months together omit to attend himſelf, or by ſubſtitution, nor ſhall make any 


apology in the fourth month, ſhall be conſidered as having abdicated the Club. 


* When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the candidate, and of the member recommend- 
ing him, ſhall ſtand in the Club-room three nights. On the fourth he may be choſen by ballot ; 


fix members, at leaſt, being preſent, and two-thirds of the ballot being in his fayour ; or the 


majority, ſhould the numbers not be diviſible by three. 

The maſter of the houſe ſhall give notice, ſix days . to each of thoſe members whoſe 
turn of neceſſary attendance is come, 

The notice may be in theſe words: Sir, On the of „ 
will be your turn of preſiding at the Eſſex Head, Your company is therefore oy 
requeſted,” 

« One penny ſhall be left by each member for the waiter.” 


Johnſon' s definition of a Club in this ſenſe in his Dictionary is, © An aſſembly of good 


fellows, meeting under certain condition. 5 ill 
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ill that ſhe could contribute very little to his relief. He, however, had 
none of that unſocial ſhyneſs which we commonly ſee in people afflicted with Ft 74: 


ſickneſs. He did not hide his head in abſtraction; he did not deny himſelf 
to the wilits of his friends and acquaintances; but at all times, when he was 
not overcome by ſleep, was ready for converſation as in his beſt days. 


To Mrs. Lucy PORTER, in Lichfield. 


e DRAR Mapan, . | | 2 
« YOU may perhaps think me negligent that/T have not written to 
you again upon the loſs of your brother; but condolences and conſolations 
are ſuch common and ſuch uſeleſs things, that the omiſſion of them is no 
great crime; and my own diſeaſes occupy my mind, and engage my care. 
My nights are miſerably reſtleſs, and my days, therefore, are heavy. I try, 
however, to hold up my head as high Et. Rr 
« I am ſorry that your health is impaired; perhaps the ſpring and the 
ſummer may, in ſome degree, reſtore it; but if not, we muſt ſubmit to the 
inconveniencies of time, as to the other diſpenſations of Eternal Goodneſs. 
Pray for me, and write to me, or let Mr. Pearſon write for you. I am, &c. 


.« London; Nov. 29, 1783. | SAM, Jon NSO * 


And now I am arrived at the laſt year of the life of SauukL Joanson, 
year in which, although paſſed in ſevere indiſpoſition, he nevertheleſs gave 
many evidences of the continuance of thoſe wondrous powers of mind, 
which raiſed him fo high in the intellectual world. His converſation and his 
letters of this year were in no reſpect inferiour to thoſe of former years. 
The following is a remarkable proof of his being alive to the moſt minute 


curioſities of literature. 


To Mr. D ILLY, Bookſeller in the ; 
« SIR, 
« THERE is in the world a ſet of books, which uſed to be fold 
by the bookſellers on the bridge, and which I muſt entreat you to procure 


me. They are called, Burton's Books ; the title of one is, Admirable Curigſities, 
Rarities, and Wonders in England. I believe there are about five or ſix of 


them; they ſeem very proper to allure backward readers; be fo kind as to 
get them for me, and ſend me them with the beſt printed edition of © Baxter's 
Call to the Unconverted.“ I am, &c, 

. J 6 denn S Au. JOHNSON.” 


His 
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= 
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1784. His attention to the Eſſex Head Club appears from the following letter to 

1 Mr. Alderman Clark, a gentleman ** whom he —— entertained a 
- un. — . 


To RICHARD CLARK, 24. 

*© DEAR SIR, 

« YOU will receive a requiſition, according to the rules 4 the Club, 

to be at the houſe as Preſident of the night. This turn comes once a 
month, and the member is obliged to attend, or ſend another in his place. 
You were enrolled in the Club by my invitation, and I ought to introduce 
you ; but as I am hindered by ſickneſs, Mr. Hoole will very properly ſupply 
my place as introductor, or yours as Preſident. I hope 1 in milder weather 
to be a very conſtant attendant, I am, Sir, &c. 

« Jan. 2), 1784 SAM. JOHNSON. 


<< You ought to be informed, that the forfeits began with the year, and 
that every night of non-attendance incurs the mulẽt of three-pence, that i is, 
nine-pence a week.” 


On the 8th of W I wrote to him, out | 1nquiring as to his ha | 

and encloſing my © Letter to the People of Scotland, on the preſent State of 

che Nation.” —< I truſt (ſaid I) that you will be liberal enough to make 
allowance for my differing from you on two points, [the Middleſex Election 
and the American. War] when my general principles of government are 
according to your own heart, and when, at a criſis of doubtful event I ſtand 
forth with honeſt zeal as an ancient and faithful Baron. My reaſon for intro- 
ducing thoſe two points was, that as my opinions with regard to them had 
been declared at the periods when they were leaſt favourable, I might have 
the credit of a man who is not a worſhipper of miniſterial power.” 


To Jauss Bos wz LL, E.. 
«< DEAR SIR, 

« T yxrar of many inquiries which your kindnef has | diſpoſed you 
to make after me. I have long intended you a long letter, which perhaps 
the imagination of its length hindered me from aj I will therefore, 
content myſelf with a ſhorter. 

Having promoted the inſtitution of a new Club in the e 
at the houſe of an old ſervant of Thrale's, T went thither to meet the com- 


pany, and was ſeized with a ſpaſmodick aſthma fo violent, that with difficulty 
| I got 
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F got to my own houſe, in which I have been confined eight or nine weeks, 1784. 
and from which I know not when J ſhall be able to go even to church. Eels 
The aſthma, however, is not the worſt. A dropſy gains ground upon me; 
my legs and thighs are very much ſwollen with water, which I ſhould be 
1 ha/ Content if I could keep there, but I am afraid that it will ſoon be higher. 
> My nights are very 9 and very NO, And * I am extremely 
* afraid of dying. 
e © My phyſicians try to make me hope, that much 1 my 125 is the effect 
a of cold, and that ſome degree at leaſt of recovery is to be expected from I 
vernal breezes and ſummer ſuns. If my life is prolonged to autumn, I ſhould . 
4 4 be ol: glad to to try a warmer climate ; though how to travel with a diſcaſed body, 
tee without a companion to conduct me, and with very little money, I do not 
e; well ſee. Ramſay has recovered his limbs in Italy; and Fielding was ſent 
| to Liſbon, where,. indeed, he died; but he was, I believe, paſt hope when 
WA he went. Think for me what I can do. 
4, 4 I received your pamphlet, and when TI write again may perhaps tell your 
' ſome opinion about it; but you will forgive a man ſtruggling with diſeaſe 
jor his neglect of diſputes, politicks, and pamphlets. . Let me have your prayers. 
22 My compliments to your lady, and young ones. Aſk your Phyſici icians about 
my caſe; and deſire Sir Alexander Dick to write me his opinion. 
„ cc I am, dear Sir, &c. 
m Feb. 17, 1784. | | SAM. Jouxsox.“ 


To Mrs. Lver PoRTER, in Lichfeld. 


. My DEAREST LOVE, | 
« ] Have been extremely ill of an aca and nh: but received, 


af. — " * * — * 
- —_— — > n AJ . * 0 - ab 
__ — 3 tl — * : — — 
2 Ms . * R g ; 


D 2 
„— ———ů— — 


dy the mercy of God, ſudden and unexpected relief laſt Thurſday, by the 
diſcharge of twenty pints of water. Whether J ſhall continue free, or ſhall > 1 
fill again, cannot be told. Pray for me. 7 al 
« Death, my dear, 1s very dreadful ; let us think ks worth our care Wil 
but how to prepare for it: what we know. amiſs in ourſelves let us make . _ 


haſte to amend, and put our truſt in the mercy of GoD, and the inter- 
ceſſion of our Saviour. I am, dear Madam, 


A*. Your moſt humble — | 0 
* Feb. 23, 1784. 50 Sau. Jonxsox.“ . 
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20 Jauss Bos wEL I, Hh 


3 D EAR SIR, 

3 HAVE Juſt advanced ſo far towards recovery as to read a pam- 
phlet; and you may reaſonably ſu ppoſe that the firſt pamphlet which I read 
was yours. I am very much of your opinion, and, like you, feel great 
indignation : at the indecency with which the King is every day treated. Your 
paper, contains very conſiderable knowledge of the hiſtory and of the conſti- 
tution, , very properly produced and applied. It will certainly raiſe your 
character , though perhaps it may not make you a Miniſter of State. 

| 27 S002 W700 8 

ce J defire you to ſee Mrs. Stewart once again, and tell her, that in the 
letter caſe was a letter relating to me, for which I will give her, if ſhe is 
bogs to give it me, another guinea, | The letter 1 1s of conſequence only to 


_ I am, dear Sir, &c. | . 8 
1 Feb. 27, 1784. SAM. Jounson,” 


\ . 


* 


In conſequence of Johnſon's requeſt that I ſhould aſk our phyſicians about 
his caſe, and deſire Sir Alexander Dick to ſend his opinion, I tranſmitted 
him a letter from that very amiable Baronet, then in his eighty- firſt year, 
with his faculties as entire as ever; and mentioned his expreſſions to me in 
the note accompanying it: «© With my moſt affectionate wiſhes for Dr. 
Johnſon's recovery. in which his friends, his country, and all mankind have 
ſo deep a ſtake:” and at the ſame time a full opinion upon his caſe by 
Dr. Gilleſpie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had the advantage of having paſſed 
through the gradations of - ſurgery and pharmacy, and by ſtudy ad; practice 


had attained to ſuch ſkill, that my father ſettled on him two, hundred pounds 


Al bl ti — a year for five years, and fifty pounds a year during his 1 an Honorarium 


ü 3 j k . TEA: to ſecure his particular ee, The opinion was n in a letter 
e . 


He . 
| 7 
| 1 it; We; þ 12 7 I four it to Mr, Pitt, with a ſetter, i in which I thus pech ag: 70 „My i may 
bebe . n 1, t appear to you too monarchical ; but I know and am perſuaded, they are not inconſiſtent with the 
| true principles of liberty. Be this as it may, you, Sir, are now the Prime Miniſter, called by 
the Sovereign to maintain the rights of the Crown, as well as thoſe of the people, againft a 
violent faction. As ſuch, you are entitled to the warmeſt ſupport of every good ſubject in every 
department.” He anſwered, © I am extremely obliged to you for the ſentiments you do me the 
honour to expreſs, and have obſerved with great pleaſure the zealous and able Support given to the 
Ta usz oF THE PUBLICK in the work you were ſo good to tranſmit to me.“ 


4 | 5 to 


{ 
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to me, beginning, © I am ſincerely ſorry for the bad ſtate of health your 
very learned and illuſtrious friend, Dr. Ji ohnſon, » labours under at preſent,” 


To Jauns BosWELL, Ex. 
« DE AR SIR, 


your kind medical packet. I am very much obliged both to you and your 
phyſicians for your kind attention to my diſeaſe. Dr. Gilleſpie has ſent an 
excellent conſilium medicum, all ſolid practical experimental knowledge. I am 
at preſent, in the opinion of my phyſicians (Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brockleſby) 
as well as my own, going on very hopefully. I have juſt begun to take 
vinegar of (quills, T he powder hurt uy ſtomach ſo much, that it could not 
be continued. 


« Return Sir Alexander Dick my ſincere thanks for his kind letter; and 


bring with you the rhubarb * which he ſo tenderly offers me. 
«1 hope dear Mrs. Boſwell is now quite well, and that no evil, either real 


or imaginary, now diſturbs you. I am . Kc. | 0 


„ London, March 2, 7 


\ 
* 


SAM. JOHNSON.” 


I alſo applied to three of the eminent phyſicians * chairs in our 


celebrated ſchool of medicine at Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, and 
Monro, to each of whom I ſent the following letter: 


«© DEAR SIR, 


« Dx. JoxnsoN has been very i for ſome time; and in a letter of 
anxious apprehenſion he writes to me, © Aſk your phyſicians about my caſe.” 
e This, you ſee, is not authority for a regular conſultation : but I have 
no doubt of your readineſs to give your advice to a man ſo eminent, and 
who, in his Life of Garth, has paid your profeſſion a juſt and elegant com- 


pliment : © I believe every man has found in phyſicians great liberality and 


dignity of ſentiment, very prompt effuſions of beneficence, and willingneſs to 
exert a Jucrative art, where there 1s no hope of lucre.' 

« Dr. Johnſon is aged ſeventy- four. Laſt ſummer he had a ſtroke of the 
pally, from which he recovered almoſt entirely. He had, before that, been 


From his garden at Preſtonfield, where he cultivated that plant with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 


was preſented with a n medal by the Society of London for tlie Encouragement of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Vol. II. | Qq troubled 


481 
1784. 


— 
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« PRESENT LY after I had ſent away my laſt letter, I Noeived 
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troubled with a catarthous cough. This winter he was ſeized with a ſbaſ: 
modick aſthma, by which he has been confined to his houſe for about three 


months. Dr. Brockleſby writes to me, that upon the leaſt admiſſion of cold, 


there is ſuch a conſtriction upon his breaſt, that he cannot lye down in his 
bed, but is obliged to fit up all night, and gets reſt, and ſometimes ſleep, 
only by. means of laudanum and ſyrup of poppies; and that there are 
cedematous tumours on his legs and thighs. Dr. Brockleſby truſts a good 
deal to the return of mild weather. Dr. Johnſon ſays, that a dropſy gains 
ground upon him; and he ſeems to think that a warmer climate would do 
him good. I underſtand: he is now rather better, and is uſing vinegar of 


: 4 1 amy. with great eſteem, dear Sir, 


| « Your moſt. obedient humble level: 
«-March 7, 1784. To . Caray Bos wEL T.“ 


All of them paid the moſt polite attention to my letter, and itsenerabſe 
object. Dr. Cullen's words concerning him were, © It would give me the 
greateſt pleaſure to be of any ſervice to a man whom the publick properly 
eſteem, and whom I eſteem and reſpect as much as I do Dr. Johnſon.” Dr. 
Hope s, © Few people have a better claim on me than your friend, as hardly 
a day paſſe s that I do not aſk his opinion about this or that word.” Dr. 
Monte s, K. J moſt ſincerely j join you in ſympathizing with that very worthy 
and ingenious character, from whom his country has derived much inſtruction 
and entertainment.” 

Dr. Hope correſponded with his friend Dr. Brockleſby. Doctor Cullen 
and Monro wrote their opinions and prefcriptions to me, which I afterwards 


| carried with me to London, and, fo far as they were encouraging, communi- 


cated to Johnſon. The liberality on one hand, and grateful ſenſe of it on the 
other, I have great latisfaction in recording. 


To Ius n Eſq. 
ce DAR SIR, 
« JAM too much pleaſed with the attention wan you and: your dear 


lady ſhow to my welfare, not to be diligent in letting you know the progreſs 


which I make towards health. The dropſy, by Gop's bleſſing, has now run 
_—_— totally away by natural evacuation ; and the aſthma, if not irritated 


4 Who had written him a very kind letter, 


by. 
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ws cold, gives me little trouble. While I am writing this, I have not any ſen- 1784. " 
fation of debility or diſeaſe. But I do not yet venture out, having been Hay # 

cCionfined to the houſe from the e of December, « now. a quarter of = 
* * year. Fl 
e When it will be fi for me to trayel as hs as Auchinleck, I am not able = | 
o gueſs; but ſuch a letter as Mrs. Boſwell's might draw any man, not wholly lf 
motionleſs, a great way. Pray tell the dear lady how much her civility and, "r 
kindneſs have touched and gratified-me. 434 -i e ola Hs ng Cort hay? By 
C Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to ſubſide, and the King's { l 
authority is in ſome meaſure re-eſtabliſhed. Mr. Pitt will have great power; * 
but you muſt remember, that what he has to give muſt, at leaſt for ſome = | 
time, be given to thoſe who gave, and thoſe who preſerve his power. A Fg 
new miniſter can ſacrifice little to eſteem or friendſhip ; he muſt, cill he is 4 
ſettled, think Ane of extending his intereſt. 7 
9 » . 1 
« If you come hither through Edinburgh, ſend for Mrs. —_ and give 7 
from me another guinea for the letter in the old caſe, to which 1 ſhall not bs. 
be ſatisfied with my claim, till ſhe gives it me. is 
« Pleaſe to bring with you Baxter's Anacreon; and if you procure heads * 
of Hector Boece, the hiſtorian, and Arthur Joknſton, the poet, I will put By 
them in my room, or any other of the fathers of Scottiſh literature. 3FY 
I wiſh you an eaſy and happy journey, and hope I need not tell you v3 
that you will be welcome to, dear Sir, your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 8 
4% London, March 18, 1784. SAM. JOHNSON.” 5 0 

. 5 

I wrote to him, March 28, from York, A him that I had a high 1 
gratification in the triumph of monarchical principles over ariſtocratical 0 
influence, in that great county, in an addreſs to the King; that I was thus far 1 
on my way to him, but that news of the diſſolution of Parliament having My 
arrived, I was to haſten back to my own county, where I had carried an 10 
addreſs to his Majeſty by a great majority, and had ſome intention of being HOVE 
a candidate to repreſent the county in Parliament. | 111 
To JAMES BOSWELTL, Eg. wy 

cc DEAR S IR, | 1 ; 

„OU could do nothing ſo proper as to haſte back when you Ny 

Found the Parliament diſſolved, With the influence which your addreſs muſt Wh 

e Ul 

| 

i 
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that Dr. Brockleſby's account 1 is true, and chat I am, 2 95 the be of Gov) 


' You muſt endeavour to oppoſe without exaſperating ; to practiſe temporary 


ſcrupulous in the uſe of ſtrong liquors. One night's drunkenneſs may defeat 


for Weſtminſter, and his friends ſay will carry the election. However that be, 


towards the King. 


in Dr. Brocklefby's, to grow better with reſpect to all my formidable and 
dangerous diſtempers; though to a body battered and ſhaken as mine has 
lately been, it is to be feared that weak attacks may be ſometimes miſ- 
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have gained you, it may reaſonably be expected that 5 preſence will be of 
importance, and your activity of effect. 

Four ſolicitude for me gives me that pleaſure which every man feels thn 
the kindneſs of ſuch a friend; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling 


wonderfully relieved. ＋ 
.« You are entering upon a tranſaldio which requires much prudence. 


hoſtility, without producing enemies for life. This is, perhaps, hard to be 
done; yet it has been done by many, and ſeems moſt likely to be effected 
by oppoſing merely upon general principles, without deſcending to perſonal 
or particular cenſures or objections. One thing I muſt enjoin you, which is 
ſeldom obſerved in the conduct of elections; -I muſt entreat you to be 


the labours of forty days well employed. Be firm, but not clamorous ; be 
active, but not malicious ; and you may form ſuch an intereſt, as may not. 
only exalt yourſelf, but dignify your family. 

„ We are, as you may ſuppoſe, all buſy here. Mr. Fox reſolutely ſtands 


he will certainly have a ſeat. Mr. Hoole has juſt told me, that the city leans 


« Let me hear, from rime to time, how you are employed, * what 
progreſs you maxe. 

« Make dear Mrs. Boſwell, and all FR young Boſyells the 1 com- 
pliments of, Sir, your affectionate humble ſervant, 

2 London, March 30, dan 


: | SAM, Jounson.” 


To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality which was fuitable to the 
tong friendſhip which had ſubſiſted between him and that gentleman. 


March 27. © Since you left me, I have continued in my own opinion, and 


chievous. I have, indeed, by ſtanding careleſsly at an open window, got a 
very troubleſome cough, which it has been neceſſary to appeaſe by opium, 


in larger quantities than I like to take, and. I have not found it give way ſo 


readily as I expected; its obſtinacy, however, ſeems at laſt diſpoſed to ſubmit 745 4 
to the remedy, and I know not whether I ſhould then have a A right to com- 45. 125 
plain of any morbid ſenſation. My aſthma is, I am afraid, conſtitutional / 

| | and e 


\ 
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and incurable ; but it is only occaſional, and unleſs it be excited by labour or 1784. 
by cold, gives me no moleſtation, nor does it Jay very cloſe ſiege to life ; for 8 24. 
Sir John Floyer, whom the phyſical race conſider as authour of one of the 
beſt books upon it, panted on to ninety, as was ſuppoſed; and why were we 
content with ſuppoſing a fact ſo intereſting, of a man ſo conſpicuous, becauſe 

he corrupted, at perhaps ſeventy or eighty, the regiſter, that he might paſs 5 
for younger than he was? He was not much leſs than eighty, when to a man Ae A | 
of rank who modeſtly aſked him his age, he anſwered, © Go look; though. 
he was in general a man of civility and elegance. 

*The ladies, I find, are at your houſe all well, except Miſs Langton, who: 
will probably ſoon recover her health by light ſuppers. Let her eat at dinner 
as ſhe will, but not take a full ſtomach to bed. Pay my ſincere reſpects. 
to the two principal ladies in your houſe; and when you write to dear Miſs. 
Langton in Lincolnſhire,. let. her know that I mean not to break our league 
of friendſhip, an that T have a ſet of Lives for her, when I have the means 
of ſending it.“ 

April 8.“ IJ am ſtill diſturbed by my cough ; but what thanks have I not 
to pay, when my cough is the moſt painful ſenſation that I feel? and from 
that I expect hardly to be releaſed, while winter continues to gripe us with ſo 
much pertinacity. The year has now advanced eighteen days beyond the 
equinox, and ſtill there is very little remiſſion of the cold. When warm 
weather comes, which ſurely muſt come at laſt, I hope it will help both me - 


and your young lady. 
« The man ſo buſy about addreſſes i is neither more nor leſs than our own 


Boſwell, who had come as far as York towards London, but turned back: on . 9 
the diſſolution, and is ſaid now to ſtand for ſome place. Whether to wiſh 9 
him ſucceſs, his beſt friends heſitate. 5 hg, 

« Let me have your prayers for the completion of my recovery: Iam 
now better than I ever expected to have been. May Gop add to his mercies 
the grace that may enable me to. uſe them according to his will, My com- 
pliments to all.” 

April 13. © I had this evening a note from Lord Portmore *, 3 deſiring that 


I would give you an account of my health, You might have had it with 
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5 To which Johnſon returned this aides - 
To the Right Honourable Earl of PORT MORE. 


« PDR. JoRNSON acknowledges with great reſpect the honour of Lord Portmores 
notice, He is better than he was; and will, as his Lordſhip directs, write to Mr. Langton.“ 


« Bolt- court, Fleet-ſtreet, Apr. 13, 1784.“ | 
” ” 5 leſs 
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gumduction. I am, by Gop's bleſſing, believe, free from all morbid 
Eu 75. ſenſations, except a cough, which is only troubleſome. But I am till weak, 
and can have no great hope of ſtrength till the weather ſhall be ſoſter. The 
ſummer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable me to ſupport the winter. 
Gop, who has ſo wonderfully reſtored me, can preſerve me in all ſeaſons. C. Hoſe. 
| Let me enquire in my turn after the ſtate of your family, great and little. ” gov 9-47 
wu I hope Lady Rothes and Miſs Langton are both well. That is a good baſis . 
L ; of content. Then how goes George on with his ſtudies? How does Miſs 
„„ Mary? And how does my own Jenny? I think I owe Jenny a letter, which 
| 3 I will take care to pay. In the mean time tell her that I acknowledge the debt. 
Be pleaſed to make my compliments to the ladies. If Mrs. Langton 
comes to London, ſhe will e me with a vilit, for I am not well enough 


— 5 | 9 te 8⁰ out.“ * 


2 


. " Is ban. Hume RANT " . 
5 rug For FEE LAS! . 
« MR. H 0OLE has told me with what benevolence you liſtened to a 
requeſt which I was almoſt afraid to make, of leave to a young painter 7 to 
attend you from time to time in your ins re to ſee your operations, 
and receive your inſtructions. 

e The young man has perhaps good parts, but 5 been without a * 
education. He is my god-ſon, and therefore I intereſt myſelf i in his progreſs 
and ſucceſs, and ſhall think myſelf much favoured if I receive from you a 


permiſſion to ſend him. 
« My health is, by God's bleſſing, much reſtored, but I am not yet 


allowed by my pliyſicians to go abroad; nor, indeed, do I think myſelf yet 
able to endure the weather. I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


« April 5, 1784. i SAM. JounsoN.” 


The eminent painter, repreſentative of the ancient family of Homfrey (now ſpelt Humphrey) 
in the weſt of England; who, as appears from their arms which they have invariably uſed, 
have been (as I have ſeen authenticated by the beſt authority) one of thoſe among the Knights 
and Efquires of honour who are repreſented by Holingſhead as having iffued from the Tower of 

London on courfers apparelled for the juſtes, accompanied by ladies of honour, leading every one 
a Knight, with a chain of gold, paſſing through the ftreets of London into Smithfield, on 
Sunday at three o'clock in the afternoon, being the firſt Sunday after Michaelmas, in the four- 
teenth year of King Richard the Second. This family once enjoyed large poſſeſſions, but, like 
others, have loſt them in the progreſs of ages, Their blood, however, remains to them well 
aſcertained ; and they may hope, in the revolution of events, to recover that rank in ſociety for 
which, in modern times, fortune ſeems to be an indiſpenſable requiſite: 


7 | Son of Mr, Samuel Paterſon, eminent for his knowledge of books, = | 
45 5 | To 
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Ti 0 the Jam, 
.cc Stn, | 4 | | 
« THE bearer is my godſon, whom I take the liberty of recom- 


excellence, and his gratitude for your favours. I am, Sir, 
5 Your moſt humble ſervant, * 
6 April 10, 1784. | 5 © SAM. Jonunson,” 


2 the Jane. 
* SY, 
« Tam very 3 obliged 1 your cvilities to my god-ſon, but 


paint, that he may know how a picture is begun, advanced, and completed. 

« Tf he may attend you in a few of your operations, I hope he will ſhew 
that the benefit has been properly conferred, both by his proficiency and his. 
OY At leaſt I ſhall conſider you as enlarging your kindneſs to, Sir, 


cc Your humble ſervant, 
6e May 31, 1784. Ed 4 SAM, Jonunson,” 


25 o the ine Dr. Tavron , 1222 Derlyſhire. 


te 'D EAR 8 IR, 

« WHAT can * the reaſon that I hear nothing from you? I 3 
nothing diſables you from writing. What I have ſeen, and what I have felt, 
gives me reaſon to fear every thing. Do not omit giving me the comfort of 
knowing, that after all my loſſes I have yet a friend left. 

« ] want every comfort. My life is very ſolitary and very cheerleſs. 
Though it has pleaſed Goo wonderfully to deliver me from the dropfy, I 


I hope for ſome help from warm weather, which will ſurely come in time. 
« J could not have the conſent of the phyſicians to go to church yeſterday ; 
I therefore received the holy Sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. O 0 my friend, 
the approach of death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which 
I know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and round for that help 
which cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who has 
lived. to-day may live to-morrow. But let us learn to derive our hope only 
from Gon, 


« In. 


mending to your kindneſs ; which I hope he will deſerve by his reſpect to your 


muſt. beg of you to add to them the favour of permitting him to ſee you 


am yet very weak, and have not paſſed the door ſince the 1 3th of December. 
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F ZÞ | £4 1784. ee In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have no friend now 
Y 4 WA pe Kr living, but you and Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my mand] Do not 
neglect, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 


«« London, Eaſter-Mond yy, 5 "FP Jonnson.” 
April 12, 1784. 


What follows is a beautiful ſpecimen of his gentleneſs and complacency to 
a young lady his god- child, one of the daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, 
then I think in her ſeventh year. He took the trouble to write it in a large round 
hand, nearly reſembling printed characters, that ſhe might have the ſatisfaction 

of reading it herſelf, The original lies before me, but ſhall be faithfully 

reſtored to her; and I dare a will be preſerved by her as a a jewel as long as 
the lives. | | 


To Ms Jaxr 1 in Fenn Kent. 


1 « My DRAREST Miss Jexxy, | 
=. | c e T am ſorry that your pretty letter has been fo long without * 
WM | anſwered; but, when I am not pretty well, I do not always write plain enough 
—_— - i for young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to ſee that you write ſo well, and 
1 | hope that you mind your pen, your book, and your needle, for they are all 
neceſſary. Your books will give you knowledge, and make you reſpected; 
and-your needle will find you uſeful employment when you do not care to 

read. When you are a little older, I hope you will be very diligent in learning 
 arithmetick ; and, above all, that throu gh'your whole life you will — 
* your prayers, and read your bible. I am, my dear, 

| | « Your moſt humble ſervant, 

ay ay 10. 1784. | „ ; SAM. Jon xsox.“ 


3 On Wedneſday, May 5, I arrived in London, and next morning had the 
7 Pleaſure to find Dr. Johnſon greatly recovered. I but juſt ſaw him; for a 
23 EE, | coach was waiting to carry him to Iſlington, to the houſe of his friend the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, where he went ſometimes for the benefit of good air, 
4 which, notwithſtanding his having formerly laughed at the — opinion 

= the ſubject, he now acknowledged was conducive to health. 
One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, he . to 
en 3 me, with ſolemn earneſtneſs, a very remarkable circumſtance which had 
hes be, happened in the courſe of his illneſs, when he was much diſtreſſed by the 
deb. He had Ir himſelf up, and employed a Gay 1 in particular exerciſes 
| of 
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of „ and prayer. On a ſudden he obtained 1784. * 4, A. wo 1 
extraordinary relief, for which he looked up to heaven with grateful devo- rf, feu 2 * 1 
tion. He made no direct inference from this fact; but from his manner of gu U. . * "BB 
telling it, I could perceive that it appeared to him as ſomething more than 5 2 PIE: <4) it 
an incident in the common courſe of events. For my own part, I have_no 2 Lo .. by”; a | 
difficulty to_avow that caſt of thinking, which by many modern pretenders ts | 
to wiſdom, is called ſuperſtitious. But here I think even men of pretty dry 
rationality may believe, that there was an intermediate interpoſition of divine 
Providence, and that © the fervent prayer of this righteous man” availed*®, _ 
On Sunday, May 9, I. found Colonel Vallancy, the celebrated antiquarian 4. 
and engineer of Ireland, with him. On Monday the 10th I dined with him 
at Mr. Paradiſe's, where was a large company; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, 
Mr. Hawkins Browne, &c. On Thurſday the 13th I dined with him at 
Mr. Joddrel's, with another large company ; the Biſhop of Exeter, Lord 
-Monboddo?, Mr. Murphy, &c. 5 | „ 

On Saturday, May 15, I dined with him at Dr. Brockleſby's, where were 
ColonelVallancy, Mr. Murphy, and that ever-cheerful companion Mr. Devaynes, 
apothecary to his Majeſty. Of theſe days, and others on which I ſaw him, I have 
no memorials, except the general recollection of his being able and animated 
in converſation, and appearing to reliſh ſociety as much as the youngeſt man, 


Upon this ſubject there is a very fair and judicious remark in the Life of Dr. Abernethy, in 
the firſt edition of the Biographia Britannica, which I ſhould have been glad to ſee in his Life 
which has been written for the ſecond edition of that valuable work. To deny the exerciſe of 
a particular providence in the Deity's government of the world is certainly impious : yet nothing 
ſerves the cauſe of the ſcorner more than an incautious forward zeal in determining the particular 
inſtances of it.“ | : ͤöX11 

In conſirmation of my ſentiments, I am alſo happy to quote that ſenſible and elegant writer 
Mr. Melmoth, in Letter VIII. of his collection, publiſhed under the name of Fitægſborne. c We 
may ſafely aſſert, that the belief of a particular Providence is founded upon ſuch probable reaſons 
as may well juſtify our aſſent. It would ſcarce, therefore, be wiſe to renounce an opinion which 
affords ſo firm a ſupport to the ſoul, in thoſe ſeaſons wherein ſhe ſtands in moſt need of aſſiſtance, 
merely wy ah bw 4. poſſible, 7 queſtipns of this $9 A Fog oy OT, 4 Attends 
them.” / he tre ol 7 7 | 7 adore 7 ö 14. 

J was ſorry © to obſerve Tord e _ — ME afar, 5 
I flattered myſelf that I had made them very good friends, (ſee Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” third edition, page 67,) but unhappily his Lordſhip had reſumed and cheriſhed a 
violent prejudice againſt my illuftrious friend, to whom I muſt do the juſtice to ſay, there was 
on his part not the leaſt anger, but a good-humoured ſportiveneſs. Nay, though he knew of 
his Lordſhip's diſpoſition towards him, he was even kindly ; as appeared from his inquiring of 
me after him, by an abbreviation of his name, Well, how does Morny ? 
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I find only theſe three ſmall particulars:—One, when a perſon was mentioned 
who ſaid, © I have lived fifty-one years in this world without having had ten 
minutes of uneaſineſs; he exclaimed, © The man who ſays ſo lies. He 
attempts to impoſe on human credulity. X The Biſhop of Exeter in vain 
« / obſerved, that men were very different. His Lordſhip's manner was not 
impreſſive, and I learnt afterwards that Johnſon did not find out that the perſon 
who talked to him was a Prelate; if he had, I doubt not that he would have 
treated him with more reſpect; for once talking of George Pſalmanazar, 
whom he reverenced for his piety, he faid, © I ſhould as ſoon think of con- 


tradicting a biſhop.”. One of the, co npapy -Provok Provok vo Wh him Fee by gt, . 


hat he could leaſt of all bear, which was omething of his own « 


Hott writing, againſt what he chen n maintained. cc . Sir, (cried the gentleman,) 2 


do you ſay to 
N he buſy day, the peaceful night, 


e e 
4 1 . 72 Vnfelt, uncounted, glided by?“ 
WA” Ct * Johnſon having thus had himſelf preſented as giving an inftance of a 


man who had lived without uneaſineſs was much offended, for he looked 
upon ſuch quotation as unfair. His anger burſt out in an unjuſtifiable 


. retort, inſinuating that the gentleman's remark was a fally of ebriety ; 


ce Sir, there is one paſſion I would adviſe you to command. When you have 


drunk out that glaſs, don't drink another.” Here was exemplified what 


Goldſmith ſaid of him, with the aid of a very witty image from one of Cibber's 
Comedies, There is no arguing with Johnſon; for if his piſtol miſſes fire, 


he knocks you down with the butt end of it.” —Another, when a gentleman 


of eminence in the literary world was violently cenſured for attacking people 
by anonymous paragraphs in news-papers; he, from the ſpririt of contradiction 


as I thought, took up his defence, and ſaid, © Come, come, this Is not ſo 
terfible a crime; he means only to vex them a little. I do not ſay that I 


fit for Hephæſtion is not fit for Alexander,” —Another, when I told him that a 
young and handſome Counteſs had ſaid to me, © I ſhould think that to be praiſed 


by Dr. Johnſon would make one a fool all one's life;” and that I anſwered, 


« Madam, I ſhall make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to him,” he 


ſaid, © I am too old to be made a fool; but if you ſay I am, I ſhall not deny 


it. I am much pleaſed with a compliment, eſpecially from a pretty woman.” 


On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in fine ſpirits, at our Eſſex- 


Head-Club, He told us, © I dined yeſterday at Mrs. Garrick's, with Mrs. 
Carter, 
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Carter, Miſs Hannah More, and Miſs F anny Burney. Three ſuch women are not 1784. 
to be found. I know not where I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, tat. 75. 


who is ſuperiour to them all.” BoswzLL. © What! had you them all to 
yourſelf, Sir?” Jornson, © I had them all as much as they were had; 
but it might have been better had there been more company there.” 
BoswtLL. © Might not Mrs. Montagu have been a fourth?” TJonnson, 
ce Sir, Mrs, Montagu does not make a trade of her wit. But Mrs. Montagu 


it is always impregnated ; it has always meaning. BoswWELL, Mr. Burke 
has a conſtant ſtream of converſation.” JohxNsOoV. “ Yes, Sir; if a man 
were to go by chance at the ſame time with Burke under a ſhed, to ſhun a 
ſhower, he would ſay this is an extraordinary man. If Burke ſhould go into 
a ſtable to ſee his horſe dreſt, the oſtler would ſay we have had an extra- 
ordinary man here.” BosweLL. © Foote was a man who never failed in 
converſation. If he had gone into a ſtable—” Joranson. © Sir, if he had 
gone into a ſtable, the oſtler would have ſaid here has been a comical fellow; 
but he would not have reſpected him.” BosweLL. © And, Sir, the oftler 
would have anſwered him, would have given him as good as he brought, 
as the common ſaying 1s.” JornsoN. © Yes, Sir; and Foote would have 
anſwered the oſtler.— When Burke does not deſcend to be merry, his con- 
verſation is very ſuperiour indeed. There is no proportion between the 
powers which he ſhews in ſerious talk and in jocularity. When he lets himſelf 
down to that, he is in the kennel.” I have in another place * oppoſed, and 


I hope with ſucceſs, Dr. Johnſon's very ſingular and erroneous notion as to 
Mr. Burke's pleatantry. Mr. Windham now ald low to me, that he differed 

from our great friend in this obſervation; for that Mr. Burke was often very 

happy in his merriment. It would not have been right for either of us to 

have contradicted Johnſon at this time, in a Society all of whom did not know 
re nd value Mr. Burke as much as we did. It might have occaſioned ſome- 
2 thing more rough, and at any rate would probably have checked the flow of 
„ Johnſon's good-humour. He called to us with a ſudden air of exultation, 
e, as the thought ſtarted into his mind, O! Gentlemen, I muſt tell you a very 
great thing. The Empreſs of Ruſſia has ordered the © Rambler* to be 


tranſlated into the Ruſſian language *. So I ſhall be read on the banks of 


en 
N 


x « Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” edit. 3, p. 20. 
2 J have ſince heard that the report was not well-founded ; but the elation diſcovered by 
Johnſon in the belief that it was true, ſhewed a noble ardour for literary fame. ID {nee 
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1784. the Wolga. Horace boaſts that his fame would extend as far as tlie banks; 
Se e. of the Rhone; now the Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone was; 
from Horace.” BoswzI I. Yow muſt certainly be pleaſed with this, Sir.“ 
Jokxsov. „ am pleaſed, Sir, to be ſure. A man is pleaſes] t _ he has, 
ſucceeded in that which he has endeavoured to do.” #9 DI AT font 22 
One of the company mentioned his having ſeen a noble en driving” 
2 ö 22 in his carriage, and looking exceedingly well, notwithſtanding his great age. 
H.. hos Jornson. « Ah, Sir; that is nothing. Bacon ee chat Aa 1 healthy 
2 9 _ A old man is likeia tower undermined.” 
On Sunday, May 16, I found him alone; he bed of Mrs. Thrale with 
"a concern, ſaying, © Sir, ſhe has done every thing wrong, ſince Thrale's 
bridle was off her neck;” and was proceeding to mention ſome circumſtances 
| which, have ſince been the ſubject of publick diſcuſſion, when he was inter- 
- rupted by the arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop of Carliſle. © _ 

8 Douglas, upon this occaſion, refuted a miſtaken notion which is very 
common in Scotland, that the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of the Church of. Eng- 
land, though duly enforced, is inſufficient to preſerve the morals of the clergy,. 
inaſmuch as all delinquents may be ſcreened by appealing to the Convocation, 

which being never authorized by the King to fit for the diſpatch of buſineſs, 
the appeal never can be heard. Dr. Douglas obſerved, that this was founded 

upon ignorance; for that the Biſhops have ſufficient power to maintain diſci- 

pline, and that the fitting of the Convocation was wholly immaterial in this. 

reſpect, it being not a Court of judicature, but like \ parkgment; to make. 

1 | Canons and regulations as times may require. . 

| Johnſon, talking of the fear of death, -faid, „ Some people. are not 
| afraid, becauſe they. look upon falvation as the effect of an abſolute decree, 
and. think. they feel in themſelves the marks of ſanctification. Others, and 


wu 5 „ fthoſe the moſt rational in my opinion, look upon falvation as conditional; 
9 . "2 and as they never can be fure that they have Tn ak with the conditions,. 

4 bet U 3 85 they are afraid.” X 
1 * In one of his little manuſcript diaries, about this dime, } find a ſhort notice, 
„ og = which marks his amiable diſpoſition more certainly than a thouſand ſtudied 


declarations.— Afternoon ſpent cheerfully and elegantly, I hope without 
offence to Gon or man; though in no holy duty, yet in the general exerciſe . Way 
and cultivation of benevolence.” 1 B. hag lect AT fey fer Loy e's” TH 150 
On Monday, May 17, I dined with him at Mr. Dilly's, where were 4. 
Colonel Vallancy, Reverend Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel Lofft, who, though 2 4 
2 mall zealous WIG has a mind fo full of learning and knowledge, and ſo- "i 
OY much — 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON: 
much in exerciſe in various exertions, and withal ſo much liberality, that 
the ſtupendous powers of the literary. Goliath, though they did not frighten 
this little David of, popular ſpirit, could not but excite his admiration. 
There was alſo Mr. Braithwaite of the Poſt-office, that amiable and friendly 
man, who, with modeſt and unaſſuming manners, has aſſociated with many 

of the wits of the age. Johnſon was very quieſcent to-day. Perhaps too I 
was indolent. I find nothing more of him in my notes, but that when 
mentioned that. I had ſeen in, the King's library ſixty- three editions of my 
favourite Thomas à Kenipis Namonght which it was in eight languages, 

Latin, German, French, Italian, Spaniſh, Engliſh,. Arabick, and Armenian, 
he ſaid, he thought it unneceſſary to collect many editions of a book, which 
were all the ſame, except as to the paper and print; he would have the 
original, and all the tranſlations, and all the editions which had any variations 
in the text. He approved of the famous collection of editions of Horace 
by Doughs,. mentioned by Pope, . who is faid to have had a cloſet filled with 
them; and he faid, every man ſhould try to collect one book in that manner, 
and preſent it to a publick library. | | 

On Tueſday, May 17, I ſaw him for a ſhort time in the morning. I told 
him that the mob had called out, as the King paſſed; * No Fox—No Fox,” 
which I did not like. He ſaid, „They were right, Sir.” I ſaid, I thought 
not, for it ſeemed to be making Mr. Fox the King's competitor. There 
being no audience, ſo that there could be no triumph in a victory, he fairly 
agreed with me. I ſaid it might do very well, if explained thus : - Let us 
have no Fox; underſtanding it as a prayer to his Majeſty not to appoint 
that gentleman miniſter. 7 {pe xy CHC U, ow . 

On Wedneſday, May 19, I fat a part of the evening with him, by ourſelves; 
I obſerved, that the death of our friends might be a conſolation againſt the 
fear of our own diſſolution, becauſe we might have more friends in the other 
world than in this. He perhaps felt this as a reflection upon his apprehenſion 
as to death; and ſaid, with heat, How can a man know where his departed 
friends are, or whether they will be his friends in the other world. How many 
friendſhips have you known formed upon principles of virtue? Moſt friend- 

ſhips are formed by caprice of by chance, mere confederacies in vice or leagues 
in folly.” We, nk > te Mens 4. auc. = 58 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He ſaid, I know not who 
will go to Heaven if Langton does not. Sir, I could almoſt ſay, Sit anima 
mea cum Langtono.” I mentioned a very eminent friend as a virtuous man. 
Joanson. © Yes, Sir; but ——— has not the evangelical virtue of Langton. 
„I am afraid, would not ſcruple to pick up a wench.“ 


He 
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_ 1354. / He however charged Mr, Langton with what he thought want of judge- 
Etat. 75. ment upon an intereſting occaſion. When I was ill (faid he) I deſired he 
„ | would tell me ſincerely in what he thought my life was faulty. Sir, he 
_ brought me a ſheet of paper, on which he had written down ſeveral texts 
of Scripture, recommending chriſtian charity. And when J queſtioned him 
what occaſion I had given for ſuch an animadverſion, all that he could fay 
amounted to this—that I ſometimes contradicted people in converſation. har 
Now. what harm does it do to any man to be contradicted ?”'” BOSwWEL IL. 7 
« ].-ſuppoſe he. meant the manner of doing it; roughly—and harſhly.” 
Jonxsox.“ And who is the worſe for that?” BoSwEL L. © It hurts people of 
 weak- nerves.” JohxSON. * I know no ſuch weak-nerved people.” Mr. 
/ aL # Burke, to whom J related this conference, ſaid, *“ It is well, if when a man 
ö comes. to die, he has nothing heavier upon his conſcience than having been a 15 
EL Je eh * Lf : little rough in converſation,” age «ye, e forget Dees H cog refutes ee 
/ Th 2 d | / i. Johnſon, at the time when the paper was preſented to him, though at 
i 2 firſt pleaſed with the attention of his friend, whom he thanked in an earneſt 
.. F. manner, ſoon exclaimed, in a lgud and angry tone, © What is your drift, Sir?“ 
+ £99 AST. Sir Joſhua Reynolds pleaſantly obſerved, that it was a ſcene for a comedy, to 3 
2 SS | ſee a penitent get into a violent paſſion and belabour his confeſſor ?. + — 


/ }  T have preſerved no more of his converſation at the times when I ſaw him 4. ol 


770 


* 
i 


*o 


2 i = ./ during the reſt of this month, till Sunday, the 3oth of May, when I met him wn 
in the evening at Mr. Hoole's, where there was a large both of 2 
g at Mr. 5 ge company bot 0 . / 
ladies and gentlemen; Sir James Johnſton happened to ſay, that he paid no®, k: 0 
regard to the arguments of counſel at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, Hl. A, 
/ becauſe they were paid for ſpeaking. JohvsoN. © Nay, Sir, argument is 2 Cue, 
argument. You cannot help paying regard to their arguments if they are ,44 Je | 
good. If it were teſtimony you might diſregard it, if you knew that it werepf,opt | 

. purchaſed. There is a beautiful image in Bacon upon this ſubject ; teſtimony . 


3 After all, I cannot but be of opinion, that as Mr. Langton was ſeriouſly requeſted by Dr. 
7 Johnſon to mention what appeared. to him erroneous in the character of his friend, he was bound, 
as an honeſt man, to intimate what he really thought, which he certainly did in the moſt delicate 
= manner ; ſo that Johnſon himſelf, when in a quiet frame, was pleaſed with it. The texts ſuggeſted 
g | | | are now before me, and I ſhall quote a few of them. Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall 
= inherit the earth.“ Mat. v.:5.—* I therefore, the priſoner of the Loxp, beſeech you, that ye 
x walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called. With all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with 
2. | | long-ſuffering, forbearing one another in love.“ Epheſ. v. 1, 2.—* And above all theſe things put 
| | . on charity, which is the bond of perfectneſs.“ Col. iii. 14. Charity ſuffereth long, and is 

0 kind; charity envieth not, charity vaunteth not itſelf, is n 

unſeemly, is not eaſily provoked,” 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 
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is like an arrow ſhot from a long bow; the force of it depends on the ſtrength 1784. 
of the hand that draws it. Argument is like an arrow from a croſs-bow, Fat. 75. 
which has equal force though ſhot by a child.” 
He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole's, and Miſs Helen Maria Williams 
being expected in the evening, Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beautiful 
Ode on the Peace .;“ Johnſon read it over, and when this amiable, elegant, 
and accompliſhed young lady was preſented to him, he took her by the 
hand in the moſt courteous manner, and repeated the fineſt ſtanza of her 
poem; this was the moſt delicate and pleaſing compliment he could pay. 
Her reſpectable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom I had this anecdote, was 
ftanding by, and was not a little gratified. 
Miſs Williams told me, that the only other time ſhe was fortunate enough 
to be in Dr. Johnſon's company, he aſked her to fit down by him, which ſhe 
did, and upon her enquiring how he was, he anſwered, © I am very ill 


indeed, Madam. I am very ill even when you are near me;, what ſho 1 22 . 2 * 
I be were you at a diſtance.“ A, ur N Now eren. 


He had now a great deſire to go to Oxford, as his firſt jaunt as his 
illneſs ; we talked of it for ſome days, and I had promiſed to accompany him. 
He was impatient and fretful to-night, becauſe I did not at once agree to go 
with him on Thurſday. When I conſidered how ill he had been, and what 
allowance ſhould be made for the influence of ſickneſs upon his temper, I 
reſolved to indulge him, though with ſome inconvenience to myſelf, as 1 
wiſhed to attend the muſical meeting in honour of Handel, in Weltminſter- 
Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

In the midſt of his own diſeaſes and pains, he was ever compaſſionate to- 
the diſtreſſes of others, and actively earneſt in procuring them aid, as 
appears from a note to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, of June 1, in theſe words: 
« | am aſhamed to aſk for ſome relief for a poor man, to whom, I hope, I 
have given what I can be expected to ſpare. The man importunes me, and no 1 
the blow goes round. I am going to try another air on Thurſday.” - | 

On T hurſday, June 3, the Oxford poſt-coach took us up in the morning 
at Bolt-court. The other two paſſengers were Mrs. Beresford and her 
daughter, two very agreeable ladies from America; they were going to Wor- 
ceſterſhire, where they then reſided. Frank had been ſent by his maſter the 
day before to take places for us; and I found from the way-bill, that Dr. | 5 
Johnſon had made our names be put down. Mrs. Beresford, who had read 


4 The 3 made by that very able ſtateſman, the Earl of 8 now Marquis of 
Lanſdowne, which may fairly be conſidered as the foundation of all the es jen of Great= 


Britain ſince that time, 
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1784. it, whiſpered me, * Is this the great Dr. Johnſon?” I told her it was; fo The 
e. was then prepared to liſten. As ſhe ſoon happened to mention in a voice ſo 
low that Johnſon did not hear it, that her huſband had been a member of the 
American Congreſs, I cautioned her to beware of introducing that ſubject, 
as ſhe muſt know how very violent Johnſon was againſt the people of that 
country. He talked a great deal, but I am ſorry I have preſerved little of 
the converſation. Miſs Beresford was ſo much charmed, that ſhe ſaid to me 

& aſide, © How he does talk! Every ſentence is an eſſay. She amuſed herſelf 
| | in the coach with knotting ; he would ſcarcely allow this ſpecies of employ- 
went any merit. © Next to mere idleneſs (ſaid he) I think Knotting is to 
be reckoned in the ſcale of inſignificance ; though I once attempted to learn 
_— 2 knotting. Dempſter's ſiſter (looking to me) endeavoured to teach me it; 
but I made no progreſs.” 
1 wh. ſurpriſed at his talking without reſerve i in the publick poſt- coach of 
the ſtate of his affairs; © I have (faid he) about the world I think above a 
_— „ a Gager which I boar e . 2 — 2 7 of foyer leyenty Z. | 
a Fi f 7 PO F e Fr — 9. 2 


8 2 44.5 ty — 
At the inn where we ſtopped he was ee diſſatisfied with ſome roaſt 2.9 
„ mutton which we had for dinner. The ladies I ſaw wondered to ſee the great . 
philoſopher, whoſe wiſdom and wit they had been admiring all the way, get 
Tl” into ill-humour from ſuch a cauſe. He ſcolded the waiter, ſaying, © It is as 
2 bad as bad can be. It is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-dreſt.“ 
1 He bore the journey very well, and ſeemed to feel himſelf elevated as he 
+ ln to approached Oxford, that magnificent and venerable ſeat of Learning, Ortho- 
. 4 doxy, and Toryiſm. Frank came in the heavy coach, in readineſs to attend 
3 7 8 5 him; and we were received with the moſt polite hoſpitality at the houſe of #eg® 
his old friend Dr. Adams, Maſter of Pembroke College, who had given us 
a kind invitation. Before we were ſet down, I communicated to Johnſon my 
baving engaged to return to London directly, for the reaſon I have men- 
tioned, but that I would haſten down to him again, He was pleaſed that I 
had made this journey merely to keep him company. He was eaſy and 
placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miſs Adams, and Mrs. Kennicot, widow 
of the learned Hebræan, who was here on a viſit, He ſoon diſpatched the 
Inquiries which were made about his illneſs and recovery, by a ſhort and 
_diſtin& narrative; and then aſſuming a gay air, repeated from Swift, 


25 


i 
d 


cc Nor think on our approaching ills, 
| 2 And talk of ſpectacles and pills.“ 
als 5 . . | Dr. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Dr. Newton, the Biſhop of Briſtol, having been mentioned, Toknſon, 


504 


1784. 


recollecting the manner in which he had been mentioned by that Prelate *, Fut. 75. 


thus retaliated: Tom knew he ſhould be dead before what he has ſaid of 


me would appear. He durſt not have printed it while he was alive.” DR. 


Abus. „I believe his © Diſſertations on the Prophecies? is his great work.“ 
Jonnson. © Why, Sir, it is Tom's great work; but how far it is great, or 


how much of it is Tom's, are other queſtions. I fancy a conſiderable part 


of it was borrowed.” DR. Apams. © He was a very ſucceſsful man.” 
Joanson. “ I don't think ſo, Sir.—He did not get very high. He was late 
in.getting what he did get; and he did not get it by the beſt means. I 


believe he was a groſs flatterer.“ 


I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and corn to Oxford on 
Wedneſday the gth of June, when I was happy to find myſelf again in the 
ſame agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the comfortable proſpect of 


making ſome 1 Johnſon eee my return with more than ordinary | 


glee. 


e n rable writer, which I have publiſhed | in its 


+ Dr, Newton in his Acegust 
Hiſtory, ſays, Dr. Johnſon Lives of the Poets? afforded more amuſement ; but candour 
was much hurt and offended at the malevolence that predominates in every part. Some paſſages, 
it muſt be allowed, are judicious and well written, but make not ſufficient compenſation for ſo 


much ſpleen and ill humour. Never was any biographer more ſparing of his praiſe, or more 


abundant in his cenſures, He ſeemingly delights more in expoſing blemiſhes, than in recom- 
mending beauties ; ſlightly paſſes over excellencies, enlarges upon imperfections, and not content 


with his own ſevere refle&ions, revives old ſcandal, and produces large quotations from the 


| Forgotten works of former criticks. His reputation was ſo high in the republick of letters, that 


it wanted not to be raiſed upon the ruins of others, But theſe Eſſays, inſtead of raiſing a 
higher idea than was before entertained of his underſtanding, have certainly given the world a 


| worſe opinion of his temper.” The Biſhop was therefore the more ſurprized and concerned for his 


townſman, for he ©* reſpected him not only for his genius and learning, but valued him much more for the 


more amiable part of his character, his humanity and charity, his morality and religion.” The laſt 


ſentence we may conſider as the general and permanent opinion of Biſhop Newton ; the remarks 


| which precede it muſt, by all who have read Johnſon's admirable work, be imputed to the 


diſguſt and peeviſhneſs of old age. I wiſh it had not appeared, and that Dr. Johnſon had not 


been provoked by it to expreſs himſelf, not in reſpectful terms, of a Prelate, whoſe labours were 


certainly of conſiderable advantage both to literature and religion. 
5 % Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3d edit, p. 371. 


Tem 88s proper 


He talked wich great regard of the Honourable Archibald Campbell, 

_ © whoſe character he had given at the Duke of Argyll's table, when we were 
at Inveraray 5; and at this time wrote out for me, in his own hand, a fuller 
account of that learned and v 


of His. own Life, after e upon Mr. Gibbon's 
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1784 proper place. Johnſon made a remark this evening which ſtruck me a good 
| Tut. 35. deal. © I never (ſaid he) knew a nonjuror who could reaſon.” Surely he 


You fee they'd have fitted him to a 7,” nag wy 
did not write againſt Warburton.” JohxsoN. © 
great reſpect both in my Preface and in my Notes.” 


Joker, who does not conſider that what is a joke in a College will not do in 
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did not mean to deny that faculty to many of their writers; to Hickes, Brett, 
and other eminent divines of that perſuaſion ; and did not recollect that the 


ſeven Biſhops, ſo juſtly celebrated for their magnanimous reſiſtance of 


arbitrary power, were yet Nonjurors to the new Government. The non- 


juring clergy of Scotland, indeed, who, excepting a few, have lately, by a 


ſudden ſtroke, cut off all ties of allegiance to the houſe of Stuart, 
and reſolved to pray for our preſent lawful Sovereign by name, may be 


thought to have confirmed this remark; as it may be ſaid, that the divine 
indefeaſible hereditary right which they profeſſed to believe, if ever true, muſt 


be equally true ſtill, Many of my readers will be furprized when I mention, 


that Johnſon aſſured me he had never in his life en! in a nonjuring meeting- 
houſe. | 

Next morning at breakfaſt, he 1 out a paſſage i in Gaviget LF Wanderer,” 
faying, © Theſe are fine verſes.” —< If (faid he) I had written with hoſtility; 


of Warburton in my Shakſpeare, I ſhould have quoted this couplet : 


Here Learning, blinded firſt, and then beguil', 
c © Looks dark as Ignorance, as F ; 5 8 N / 1 | 


„ Du. Apams. © But you: 


Sir, I treated him with | 


Mrs. Kennicot ſpoke of her brother, the Reverend Mr. Chamber! ayne, 


who had given up good preferments in the Church of England on his con- 


; verſion to the Roman Catholick faith. Johnſon, who warmly admired every 


man who acted from a conſcientious regard to princple, erroneous or Look. 


exclaimed fervently, . Gop bleſs bim. LL Lee bs the fready bev 


| 7 
Ga — 1 


1 ho 


Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnſon's opinion, that the preſent [ev we 


was not worſe than former ages, mentioned. that her brother aſſured her, there 


was now leſs infidelity on the Continent than there had been; Voltaire and' 
Rouſſeau were leſs. read. I aſſerted, from good authority, that Hume's 
infidelity was certainly leſs read. JohxsoN. © All infidel writers drop into 


oblivion, when perſonal connections and the floridneſs of novelty are gone; 
though now and then a fooliſh fellow, who thinks he can be witty upon them, 
may bring them again into notice. There will ſometimes ſtart up a College 


the 


ul, an obſtinate rationality prevents me. I ſhall never be a Papiſt, unleſs on the 
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the world, To ſuch defenders of Religion I would apply a ſtanza of a poem 1784. 
which I remember to have ſeen i in ſome old collection: 7 


Henceforth be quiet and- agree, ALL 


© Each kiſs his empty brother; 
© Religion ſcorns a foe like they . /7©, 
© But dreads a friend like tother.” 


The point is well, though the expreſſion is not correct; one, and not thee, bY 
hould be oppoſed to Pother*.” Scnl£1405 {cy of Joh) be, eee, L. (2 
On the Roman Catholick religion he ſaid, If you join the Papiſts exter- 


nally, they will not interrogate you ſtrictly as to your belief in their tenets. / 2 922 2 


No reaſoning Papiſt believes every article of their faith. x There is one ſide * A. 1 
on which a good man might be perſuaded to embrace it. A good man, of 2 — _ 5 
a timorous diſpoſition, in great doubt of his acceptance with Gov, and pretty WA 5 — 


Nen might be glad to be of a church where there are ſo many helps to . 
et to Heaven.“ I would be a Papiſt if I could. I have fear enough; but 5 "het "_ 


near approach of death, of which I have a very great terrour. I wonder that 
women are _ all Papiſts.” BoswzLL. © They are not more afraid of death 
than men are.” Joxnson. © Becauſe they are leſs wicked.” DR. Abus. 


They are more pious,” Jonxrsow. © No, hang em, they are not more ” ith . 2 3 


pious. A wicked fellow is the moſt pious when he takes to it. He'll beat 44 wana. Me” 


ou all at pie Hey a how bn; and He fromthe great Man; re 1 
7 P ty.” ©./4 asg, 7 


He argued in defence of ſome of the peculiar tenets of the Church of Ro 
As to the giving the bread only to the laity, he faid, © They may think, that in 
what is merely ritual, deviations from the primitive mode may be admitted 


FA 1 lf 


s I have inſerted the ſtanza as Johnſon repeated it from memory ; but I have fince found the 
| n itſelf, in *© The Foundling Hoſpital for Wit,“ printed at London, 1749. It is as follows: 


0 Eercaa M, occaſſaued by 4 religiaus Diſpute at Bath, 


«« On Reaſon, Faith, and Myſtery high, 
« 'Two wits harangue the table ; 
©. B———y believes he knows not why, 
N ſwears tis all a fable. 


cc Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree, 
% N, kiſs thy empty brother; 
Religion laughs at foes like thee, 

% And dreads a friend like t other.“ 


_—_— FFC — 
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1784. on the ground of convenience, and I think they are as well warranted to make 
poorer this alteration, as we are to ſubſtitute ſprinkling in the room of the ancient 
baptiſm. As to the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, Though I do not think 
it authoriſed, it appears to me, that the communion of faints' in the Creed 
means the communion with the ſaints in Heaven, as connected with The 
holy catholick church 7,” He admitted the influence of evil ſpirits upon our 
minds, and faid, «© Nobody who believes the New Teſtament can deny it.” 
I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Biſhop of Worceſter's Sermons, and 
read to the company ſome paſſages os one of them, upon this text, 
te Refift the Devil and be will fly- from you.” James iv. 7. 
I was happy to produce ſo judicious and elegant a ſupporter * of a e 
which, * * not why, thould i in this world 4 . knowledge, and 
therefore 


7 Waller, in his " Divine Poeſie, Canto ert, has the ſame thought finely rn 


ce The Church triumphant, and the Church below, | 
In ſongs of praiſe their preſent union ſhow :; | e — 
«« Their j joys are full; our expectation long, | 
« In life we differ, but we join in ſong; 
« Angels and we aſſiſted by this art, 2 
% May ſing together, though we dwell apart.“ 


CV Sermon thus opens: That there are angels and ſpirits = md bad; that at the 
| headof theſe laſt there is ons more conſiderable and malignant than the reſt, who in the form, 
or under the name of a /erpert, was deeply concerned in the fall of man, and whoſe head, as 
the prophetick language is, the ſon of man was one day to brzie; that this evil ſpirit, though | 

q that prophecy be in part completed, has not yet received his death's wound, but is ſtill permitted, 
for ends unſearchable to us, and in ways which we cannot particularly explain, to have a certain 
3 | lot degree of power in this world hoſtile. to its virtue and happineſs, and ſometimes exerted with 
, too much ſucceſs; all this is ſo clear from Scripture, that no believer, unleſs he be firſt of all 
Erle 8 2 by Fhilefo phy and vain deceit, can poſſibly entertain a doubt of it.” | 
Having treated of pont, his Lordſhip ſays, * As I have no authority to alficin that there 
are now any ſuch, ſo neither may I preſume to ſay with confidence, that there are not any.” 
„ But then with regard to the influence of evil ſpirits at this day upon the sous of men, 
I ſhall take leave to be a great deal more peremptory. Then, having ſtated the various proofs], 
All this I ſay is fo manifeſt to every one who reads the Scriptures, that if we reſpe& 
their authority, the queſtion concerning the reality of the demonick influence upon the minds | 
of men is clearly determined.” | | 
Let it be remembered, that theſe are not the words of an antiquated or EP TIN enthuſiaſt, but 
g | of a learned and polite Prelate now alive ; and were ſpoken, not to a vulgar congregation, but 


to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's-Inn, His Lordſhip in this Sermon explains the words, 
«« deliver us from evil,” in the Lord's Prayer, as ſignifying a requeſt to be protected from ** the 
evil one, that i, the Devil. — is well illuſtrated 1 in a ſhort but excellent Commentary 


by 
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cherefbre of wonder and myſtery in a thouſand inſtances, be conteſted by ſome 
with an unchinking aſſurance and flippancy. 
After dinner, when one of us talked of there being a great enmity between 
Whig and Tory. Joaxson. © Why not ſo much, I think, unleſs when they 
come into competition with each other, There is none when they are only 
common acquaintance, none when they are of different ſexes, A Tory will 
marry into a Whig family, and a Whig into a Tory family, without any 
reluctance. But indeed in a matter of much more concern than political } 
| tenets, and that is religion, men and women do not concern themſelves much | Fi 
about difference of opinion. And ladies ſet no value on the moral character | ; 
of men who pay their addreſſes to them; the greateſt profligate will be as '0 
well received as the man of the greateſt virtue, and this by a very good 3 | 
woman, by a woman who ſays her prayers three times a day.” Our ladies 
endeavoured to defend their ſex from this charge ; but he roared them down! 
e No, no; a lady will take Jonathan Wild as readily as St. Auſtin, if. he has 
three-pence more; and, what is worſe, her parents will give her to him. 
bs Ga Os have a perpetual envy of our vices; they are leſs vicious than we, 
not from choice, but becauſe we reſtrict them; they are the ſlaves of order — 


„N. 


we, ae om and faſhion ; their virtue is of ads og Lap e to us . qo our — ſo far as. HEALS 


Miſs Adams mentiGhed a — EE 8 3 and ſaid, © 2 
« Suppoſe I had a mind to marry that gentleman, would my parents conſent. , f. 
 Joanson. © Yes, they'd conſent, and you'd go. You'd go though they 
did not. conſent.” Miss Apas. .*© Perhaps their. oppoſing might make me 
go.” Jokxsox. O, very well; you'd take one. whom you think a bad man, Cana 
to have the pleaſure of vexing your parents. You put me in mind of Dr. 
| Barrowby the phyſician, who was very fond of ſwine's fleſh. One day when 
he was eating it, he ſaid, © I wiſh. I was. a Jew.— Why, fo? (aid ſome- 
body); the Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite meat. — Becauſe - 
(faid he) I ſhould then have the guſt of eating it; with the pleaſure of {inning,”” 
He then proceeded in his declamation. 
Miſs Adams ſoon afterwards: made an obſervation that I do not recollect, | 
which pleaſed him much; he ſaid with a good-humoured ſmile, © That ther 
ſhould be. ſo much excellence united with ſo much depravity is ſtrange.” | 


by my late 3 friend, the Reverend Dr. Lort, of whom it may truly be ſaid, Mis itle bonis © 
feebilis occidit. It is remarkable that Waller in his * Reflections on the ſeyeral Petitions,” in that 
ſacred form of devotion, has underſtood this in the ſame ſenſe, 


Guard us from all temptations of the Fox.“. 


ee — » 
1 


Indeed, 


— — 
— 9 — 2 —— — 
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1784. Indeed, this lady's good qualities, merit, and accompliſhments, and her 
conſtant attention to Dr. Johnſon, were not loſt upon him. She happened 
to tell him that a little coffee-pot, in which ſhe had made his coffee, was the 
only thing ſhe could call her own. He turned to her with a complacent 

gallantry, « Don't fay ſo; my dear; I hope you don't reckon my heart as 

nothing.” 

I aſked him if it was true as reported, that he had faid lately, « 1 am "for 
che King againſt Fox; but I am for Fox againſt Pitt.” Joawson. “ Yes, 
Sir; the King is my maſter; but I do not know Pitt; and Fox is my 
N 

Tit. (added he) i is a 2 moſt extraordinary man; here is a man (deſcribing 
nim in ſtrong terms of objection in ſome reſpects according as he appre- 
hended, but which exalted his abilities the more) who has divided the king- 
2 ORs dom with Cæſar; fo that it was a doubt whether the nation ſhould be ruled 

e by the ſceptre of George the Third, or the tongue of Fox.” | 

33 Dr. Wall, Phyſician at Oxford, drank tea with us. Johnſon had in general 
l Le. a peculiar pleaſure in the company of phyſicians, which was certainly not 
bole . rr th. pp = | abated by the converſation of this learned, ingenious, and pleaſing gentleman, 
4 F cee, Tohnſon ſaid, © It is wonderful how little good Radcliffe's travelling fellow- 
ff . Lie 2 25 . my ſhips have done. I know nothing that has been imported by them; yet many 
| . . . . 5 ditions to our medical knowledge might be got in foreign countries. ff 
= 2 — ( be , I, fu, 2 Inoculation, for inſtance, has ſaved more lives than wyr deftroys;, And od, the, = f 
= Der by SHE _ _ po by the Peruvian-bark are innumerable. But it is n bin - 3 
3 Hen 19 fend our travelling phyſicians to France, .and Italy, and Germany, far all 
| . apy he Che ode Let J. A=that i is known there is known here; I'd ſend them out of Chriſtendom; I'd 4 
= oo Uhr oh . —7 end them among barbarous nations.“ Wer I Coke, 4 4 . . 
wy | 3 On Friday, June 11, we talked at breakfaſt, of hows of prayer Jonnsow. 7 2 
. 3 net '« know of no good prayers but thoſe in the Book of Common Prayer.“ 
Je — 5 DR. Ap Aus. (in a very earneſt manner) 1 with, Sir, you would compoſe .» T5 957 
ſome family prayers.” Jonxsox. “I will not compoſe prayers for you, Sir, ful”? 
. | becauſe you can do it for yourſelf. But I have thought of getting together n- 
= — all the books of prayers which I could, ſelecting thoſe which ſhould appear to . 
me the mw . - ſome, inſerting others, adding ſome prayers of 

5 f my own, and prefixing a iſcourſe on prayer.” We all now gathered about 

a 90. Hl you ne him, and two or three of us at a time 1 in preſling m to execute this 

. . plan. He ſeemed to be a little diſpleaſed at the manner of our importunity, 
and in great agitation called out, © Do not talk thus of what is fo aweful. 

1 know not what time Gop will allow me in this world. There are many, 
things 
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things which I with to do.” Some of us perſiſted, and Dr. Adams ſaid, 
« I never was more ſerious about any thing in my life.” Johxsox. © Let 3 
me alone, let me alone; I am overpowered. And then he put his hands 

before his face, and reclined for ſome time upon the table. 
I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's uſing, in his forms of prayer, © I am the 
chief of ſinners,” and other ſuch ſelf- condemning expreſſions. © Now (ſaid 
I) this cannot be ſaid with truth by every man, and therefore is improper / 
for a general printed form. I myſelf cannot ſay that I am the worſt of 
men. I will not ſay ſo.” Jobs N. © A man may know, that phyſically, | 
that is, in the real ſtate of things, he is not the worſt man; but that morally / 
he may be ſo. Law obſerves, that © Every man knows ſomething worſe of 
himſelf, than he is ſure of in others.“ You may not have committed ſuch 
crimes as ſome men have done; but you do not know againſt what degree 
of light they have ſinned. Beſides, Sir, © the chief of ſinners' is a mode of 
expreſſion for © I am a great ſinner. So St. Paul, ſpeaking of our Saviour's 
having died to fave ſinners, ſays, of whom I am the chief: yet he certainly 
did not think himſelf fo bad as Judas Iſcariot.” BOSWELII. But, Sir, 
Taylor means it literally, for he founds a conceit upon it. When praying 
for the converſion of ſinners, and of himſelf i in particular, he ſays, © Lonp, 
thou wilt not leave thy chief work undone.” Jonnson. © I do not approve 
of figurative expreſſions in addreſſing the Supreme Being ; ; and I never uſe 
them. Taylor gives a very good advice: * Never lie in your prayers; never { Lo, . 
eonfeſs more than you really believe; never promiſe more than you mean to bb 
perform. I recollected this precept in his << Golden Grove. But his 

| _— for prayer contradicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnſon and I went in Dr. Adams's coach to dine with Dr. Nowell, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, at his beautiful villa at Ifley, on the banks of 
the Iſis, about two miles from Oxford. While we were upon the road, I had 
the reſolution to aſk Johnſon whether he thought that the roughneſs of his 
manner had beep an advantage or not, and if he would not have done more 
1 — Logöòd if he - had een more gentle? I proceeded to anſwer myſelf”thus :— = : 
| « Perhaps it has been of advantage, as it has given weight to what you ſaid. 
Vou could not, perhaps, have talked with ſuch authority without it.” Joawsox, 
7 1 « No, Sir; I have done more good " I am. Obſcenity and Impiety have 
- always been repreffed in my company.” X BosweLL. © True, Sir; and that is 
n Amore than can be ſaid of every Biſhop. Greater liberties have been taken 
Le: in the preſence of a Biſhop, though a very good man, from his being milder, 
222 therefore not commanding ſuch awe. Vet, Sir, many people who might 


ee have 
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have been benefited by your converſation, have been frightened awayſ A worthy 
friend of ours has told me, that he has often been afraid to talk to you.“ 
Joumsox. “ Sir, he need_not have been afraid, if he had any thing rational 
to ſay, If he had not, it was better he did not talk.” 

Dr, Nowell is celebrated for having preached a ſermon before the Houſe of 
Commons, on the goth of January, 1772, full of high Tory ſentiments, for 
which he was thanked as uſual, and printed it at their requeſt ; but, in the 
- midit of that turbulence and faction which diſgraced a part of the preſent 
reign, the thanks were afterwards ordered to be expunged. This ſtrange 
conduct ſufficiently expoſes itſelf; and Dr. Nowell will ever have the honour 
which is due to a lofty friend of our monarchical conſtitution. . Dr. Johnſon 

77 faid to me, © Sir, the Court will be very much to blame if he is not pro- 
＋ “ moted.” I told this to Dr. Nowell, and aſſerting my humbler, though not 
leſs zealous exertions in the ſame cauſe, 1 ſuggeſted that whatever return we 
might receive, we ſhould fill have the conſolation of eng like Butler's 


. Ready and generous Royaliſt, 


ce True as the dial to the ſun, eee e ”. 
„ fu. H. lu. g 195 
ce Although i be not ſhone upon. A 88 — 4s 9 3 | 


=: T We: were well entertained and very happy at Dr. Nowell's, whele was ag fo 
= .- 5 very agreeable company, and we On. 85 ee and King” after dinner, r 
, | 1 35 with true Tory cordialit . 8 fer Ul 
3 | 5 We talked of a certain clergyman of extraordinary character, who b Zet 
= N 4 lot 51. .exerting his talents in writing on temporary Ajit and diſplaying uncommon... / . 
=: 2 « intrepidity, had raiſed himſelf to affluence. VI maintained that we ought not 
. hr _-”” to be indignant at his ſucceſs; for merit of every ſort was entitled to reward. 
JOHNSON. « Sir, I will not allow this man to have merit. No, Sir; what he 
has is rather the contrary ; 1 will, indeed, allow him courage, and on this 
account we fo far give him credit. We have more reſpect for a man who 
| robs boldly on the highway, than for a fellow who jumps out of a ditch, and 
\,0 knocks you down behind your back. Courage is a quality fo neceſlary for 
5 maintaining virtue, that it is yy E even when it is allociated 
with vice.“ 8 
I cenſured the coarle inyectiye which was dane faſhionable 3 in the Houſe 4 
OT ca of Commons, and ſaid that if members of parliament muſt attack each other 
, perfonally; in the heat of debate, it ſhould be done more genteelly. Jonxsox. 
7 Na, Sir; that would be much worſe. Abuſe is not fo dangerous when 
5 5 there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no ſubtle Conveyance. The difference 
. 85 detween 
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between coarſe and refined abuſe 1s as the difference between being bruiſed 1784. 5 14 
by a club, and wounded by a poiſoned arrow.” I have fince obſerved his 5 ; ni 
poſition elegantly expreſſed by Dr. Young: uk = 


« As the ſoft plume gives ſwiftneſs to the dart, 
ce Good breeding ſends the ſatire to the heart.“ 


On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us at Dr. Adams's, Mr. John 
_ Henderſon, ſtudent of Pembroke-College, celebrated for his wonderful 
acquirements in Alchymy, Judiciai Aftrolegy, and other abſtruſe and curious 
learning; and the Reverend Herbert Croft, who I am afraid was ſomewhat 
mortified by Dr. Johnſon's not being highly pleaſed with ſome * Family 
Diſcourſes,” which he had printed; they were in too familiar a ſtyle to be 
approved of by ſo manly a mind. I have no note of this evening's converſation, | * 
except a ſingle fragment. When I mentioned Thomas Lord Lyttelton's 
viſion, the prediction of the time of his death, and its exact fulfilment ; } rl” 
day. I heard it with my own ears, from his uncle, Lord Weſtcote. I am 
ſo glad to have every evidence of the ſpiritual world, that J am willing to 
WW believe it.” DR. Apams. © You have evidence enough; good evidence, 4. 
the! which needs not ſuch ſupport.” Joaxson. *©T Tike to have more.” 7 
22 Mr. Henderſon, with whom I had ſauntered in the venerable walks of l 44.5" 
. A Merton-College, and found him a very learned and pious man, he ſupt with us. . 
1 Dr. Johnſon ſurpriſed him not a little, by acknowledging with a look of | el., 


elt is the moſt extraordinary thing that has happened in my | LA 3 
fe 
| Fo f 7 


horrour, that he was much oppreſſed by the fear of death; The amiable 


Tay Dr. Adams ſuggeſted that Gop was infinitely good. "Tornnsox. © That he is 
1 finite good, as far as the perfection of his nature will allow, I certainly 


elieve; but it is neceſſary for good upon the whole, that individuals ſhould 5 * 


4. be puniſhed. As to an individual therefore, he is not infinitelL good; and as 
„ cannot be ſure that I have fulfilled the conditions on which falvation is : 
7 1 granted, I am afraid I may be one of thoſe who ſhall be damned.” (looking 4 
ll [nw diſmally). DR. Apams. © What do you mean by damned?” Jokxsox. 
1lo.4— {paſſionately and loudly) * Sent to Hell, Sir, and puniſhed everlaſtingly.“ 
I Dx. Tpaus. © I don't believe that doctrine.” JonxsoN. © Hold, Sir; do you 
+ >, clieve that ſome will be puniſhed at all?” DR. Apams. © Being excluded from 

Heaven will be: a puniſhment; yet there may be no great poſitive ſuffering.” 
bi oHNSON. © Well, Sir; but, if you admit any degree of puniſhment, there, 


Vw” an end of your argument for infinite goodneſs ſimply conſidered ; for, ( _—_ 
Lan vor. II . . 
/ Vor. nd Lee, l finite / «- 
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infinite goodneſs would inflict no puniſhment wt tat There is not infinite 


„„ bs 
_ far bi /l, 


goodnels phyſically conſidered ; morally 7 there is.” BoswsLL, © But by 14 0 id 
15 * not a man attain to ſuch a degree of hope as not to be uneaſy from the fe un 
5 


death?” Jonnson. © A man may have ſuch a degree of hope as to 
him quiet. You ſee I am not quiet, from the vehemence with which rg 

but I do not A. Mus. Apams. “ You ſeem, Sir, to forget the 1 
of our Redeemer.” Jobs N. Madam, I do not forget the merits 4 
Redeemer; but my Redeemer has ſaid that he will ſer ſome on his | 


. 71 4 
* * 
3 4 ; 
50 
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. preſently ſee that when he wicked 4 nearer to his ah ; I} 

FA became tranquil, and he exhibited as much fortitudg #45 be 0 1 
e, man in that ſituation, Af ret / c<-444:-/5  Vvy Ot Nl 
6 . From the ſubject of death we paſſed to diſcourſe of life, whether it was P lf 
. upon the whole more happy or miſerable. Johnſon was decidedly for the 
8 balance of miſery: in confirmation of which I maintained, that no man 
would chooſe to lead over again the life which he had experienced. Johnſon 
acceded to that opinion in the ſtrongeſt terms. This is an inquiry often 
made; and its being a ſubject of diſquiſition is a proof that much miſery 
preſſes upon human feelings; for thoſe who are conſcious of a felicity of 
exiſtence, would never heſitate to accept of a repetition of it.“ I have met 
with very few who would. I have heard Mr. Burke make uſe of a very ingenious 
and plauſible argument on this ſubject; © Every man (ſaid he) would lead 
=} , his life over again; for, every man is willing to go on and take an addition 
uf Mat to his life, which as he grows older, he has no reaſon to think will be better, 
4 17 Lor even to good as what has preceded.” I imagine, however, the truth is, 
oth * 1. — that there is a deceitful hope that the next part of life will be free from the 
. ws pains, and anxieties, and ſorrows which we have ene felt. We are for 
ve tha „ Wiſe purpoſes © Condemn'd to Hope's deluſive mine; as Johnſon finely ſays; 

oh and I may alſo quote the celebrated lines of Dryden, equally philoſophical 


2 . and poetical: 


« When I 1 life, tis all a cheat, 
« Yet fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit; 
4 « Truſt on and think to-morrow will repay ; 
J. e 'To- o- morrow's falſer than the former day; 
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« Lies woe; and while it ſays we ſhall be bleſt 1784. 
« With ſome new joys, cuts off what we poſſeſt. EIT 


| Etat. 7 . 
Strange cozenage! none would live paſt years again; 3 


. xc Vet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; 
e And from the dregs of life think to receive, es | 
« What the firſt ſprightly runningyeould not give?.” 1 


It was obſerved to Dr. Johnſon, that it ſeemed ſtrange that he, who has 
ſo often delighted his company by his lively and brilliant converſation, ſhould 
ſay he was miſerable. Joanson. © Alas! it is all outſide; I may be cracking 
my joke and curling the ſun. Sun, how 1 hate thy beams!” I knew not well 
what to think of this declaration; whether to hold it as a genuine picture of | 
his mind”, or as the effect of his perſuading himſelf contrary to fact, that the Fa & Int 
- poſition which he had aſſumed as to human unhappineſs, was true. We may 4 2 4¹ od — 
apply to him a ſentence in Mr. Greville's “ Maxims, Characters, and 8 .. | 
flections ; a book which is entitled to much more praiſe than it has received: moot 
4 ARISTARCHvUS is charming: how full of knowledge, of ſenſe, of ſentiment. 
Tou get him with difficulty to your ſupper; and after having delighted every 2. 24 * 
body and himſelf for a few hours, he is obliged to return home;—he is tor IE 
finiſhing his treatiſe, to prove that unhappineſs 1s the portion of man.” en 
On Sunday, June 13, our philoſopher was calm at breakfaſt. There was — * 
ſomething exceedingly pleaſing in our leading a College life, without reſtraint, 9 £2 
and with ſuperiour elegance, in conſequence of our living in the Maſter's 7 Leh ; 
houſe, and having the company of ladies. Mrs. Kennicot related, in his . Lore 
preſence, a lively ſaying of Dr. Johnſon to Miſs Hannah More, who had r 
expreſſed a wonder that the poet who had written © Paradiſe Loſt,” ſhould £4 
write ſuch poor Sonnets :—< Milton, Madam, was a genius that could cut a |, . 
Coloſſus from a rock; but could not carve heads upon cherry-ſtones.” Fas 
We talked of the caſuiſtical queſtion, Whether it was allowable at any time / 6 
to depart from Truth? Johxsox. * The general rule is, that Truth ſhould 8 G : 
never be violated, becauſe it is of the utmoſt importance to the comfort of 

life, that we ſhould have a full ſecurity by mutual faith ; and occaſional incon- (Cee, 
veniencies ſhould be willingly ſuffered that we may preſerve it. There muſt, Sy Ae 
however, be ſome exceptions. If, for inſtance, a murderer ſhould aſk you FE Ae 


9 AURENGZEBE., : 
I Vet there is no doubt that a man may appear very gay in company who 1s ſad at heart. 90 3 
His merriment is like the ſound of drums and trumpets in a battle, to drown the groans of the Ae. 

wounded and dying. "1: +4 Fane 139. | 


e 4 which 


„ 
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1784 which way a man is gone, you may tell him what is not true, becauſe you 
97. Fut. 75, are under a previous obligation not to betray a man to a murderer.” BoSwETLX. 
A.. _ Suppoſing the perſon who wrote Junius were aſked whether he was the authour, 
. Uo might he deny it?“ JonnsoN. © I don't know what to ſay to this. If you 
e e., were ſure that he wrote Junius, would you, if he denied it, think as well of 
9 fs ne him afterwards? Yet it may be urged, that what a man has no right to aſk, 
CL ACS i you may refuſe to communicate; and there is no other effectual mode of 
. 1 preſerving a ſecret, and an important ſecret, the diſcovery of which may be 
x of very hurtful ro you, but a flat denial; for if you are ſilent, or heſitate, or 
Cd evade, it will be held equivalent to a confeſſion. - But ſtay, Sir; here is 
#" ,4 another caſe. Suppoſing the authour had told me confidentially that he had - 
hett© / written Junius, and I were aſked if he had, 1 ſhoulq | hold myſelf at liberty to 
deny it, as being under a previous promiſe, expreſs or implied, to conceal it. 

Now what I ought-to do for the authour, may I not do for myſelf? But I 
deny the lawfulneſs of telling a lie to a ſick man for fear of alarming him. 

| + You have no buſineſs with conſequences : you are to tell the truth. Beſides, 
you are not ſure what effect your telling him that he is in danger may have. 
| It may bring his diſtemper to a criſis, and that may cure him. Of all lying 
1 ] have the greateſt abhorrence at this, becauſe I believe it has been frequently 
7 22 practiſed on myſelf.” FE Fn | 
| it . „ P & I cannot help thinking, that there is much weight in the opinion of thoſe 
j 7 wh 4* 1 3 . oP: of, who have held, that Truth, as an eternal and immutable principle, ought, 
wg gu ee. „ upon no account whatever, to be violated, from ſuppoſed previous or ſupe- 
| abe. PP full. F . riour obligations, of which every man being the judge for himſelf, there is 


pe 


— 


| great danger that we may too often, from partial motives, perſuade ourſelves 
H, that they exiſt; and probably whatever extraordinary inſtances may ſometimes 
au 91 ＋ occur, where ſome evil may be prevented by violating this noble principle; 
Wu £46 2 it would be found that human happineſs Would, upon the whole, be more 
22 3 . perfect were Truth univerſally preſerved. „ e 

fe, in the Notes to the © Dunciad” we find the following elegant and pathetick 
. verſes, addreſſed to Pope 3: e 


5 7 2 5 or While malice, Pope, denies thy page 
| . * celeſtial fire; © 
„N= — « While criticks, and while bards in rage 
* U Re, | = | 

TY FOO. | 4 — ; 2 6e Admiring, won't admire: 


3. The annotator calls them „ amiable verſes,” 
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« While wayward pens thy worth aſſail, 
« And envious tongues decry ; 

« Theſe times, though many a friend bewail, 
6 Theſe times bewail not I. 


« But when the world's loud praiſe is thine, 
« And ſpleen no more ſhall blame; 

« When with thy Homer thou ſhalt ſhine 
In one eſtabliſh'd fame, 


When none ſhall rail, and every lay 
«© Devote a wreath to thee : 


« That day (for come it will) that day, i — 2 
e Shall I lament to fee,” 4 « 


It is ſurely not a little remarkable, that they ſhould appear without a name. 


_ Miſs Seward, knowing Dr. Johnſon's almoſt univerſal and minute literary 
information, ſignified a deſire that I ſhould aſk him who was the authour. 


He was prompt with his anſwer:—“ Why, Sir, they were written by one 
Lewis, an .under-maſter or uſher of Weſtminſter ſchool, who publiſhed a 
miſcellany, in which © Grongar Hill' firſt came out.” Johnſon praiſed them 


highly, and repeated them with a noble animation. Tn the twelfth line, inſtead 
of © one eſtabliſhed fame, he repeated © one unclouded flame,“ which he 


thought was the reading in former editions ; but I believe was. a flaſh of his 


own genius. It is much more poetical than the other. 
On Monday 14, Ad Tueſday, June 15, Dr. Johnſon and I dined azrene-ef 


err I forget which, with Mr. Mickle, tranſlator of the © Luſiad, at 
| Wheatley, a very pretty country place a few miles from Oxford; and on the 


other with Dr. Wetherell, Maſter of Univerſity-College. From Dr. We- 
therell's he went to viſit Mr. Sackville Parker the bookſeller ; and when he 
returned to us, gave the following account of his viſit, faying, © I have 
been to ſee my old friend, Sack. Parker; I find he has married his maid; 


he has done right. She had lived with him many years in great confidence, 
and they had mingled minds; I do not think he could have found any 
wife that would have made him ſo happy. The woman was very attentive | 
and civil to me; ſhe preſſed me to fix a day for dining with them, and to ſay 


what I liked, and ſhe would be ſure to get it for me. Poor Sack! He is 


very ill, indeed. We parted as never to meet again. It has quite broke 


me down.” This pathetick narrative was Rrangely diverſificd with the 
grave 
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1784. grave and earneſt defence of a man's having married his maid. 1 could not 

Fax. 74 but feel it as in ſome degree ludicrous, brane ani ayeh 

In the morning of Tueſday, June 15, while we fat at Dr. Adams's, we 

talked of a printed letter from the Reverend Herbert Croft to a young 

. gentleman who had been his pupil, in which he adviſed him to read to 

H offer the end of whatever books he ſhould begin to read. Johxsox. © This 

; FF Pg is ſurely a ſtrange advice; you may as well reſolve that whatever men you 
1 happen to get acquainted with, you are to keep to them for life. A book may 
25 4 de good for nothing; or there may be only one thing in it worth knowing; 
re we to read it all through? Theſe Voyages (pointing to the three large 

e rs of © Voyages to the South Sea, which were juſt come out) who 
4 will read them through? A man had better work his way before the maſt, 

8 read them through; ; they will be eaten by rats and mice, before they 

2 444 are read through. There can be little entertainment in ſuch books; one ſet 
of Savages is like another.” BoswzLL. © I do not think the people of 
72 0 tt / Otaheite can be reckoned Savages.” JoansoN. © Don't cant in defence of 
/ 544 144 . Savages.” BoswELL. © They have the art of navigation.” JoRHNSON. © A 
| dog or a cat can ſwim.” BosweLL. * They carve very ingeniouſly.” 
JonnsoN. © A cat can ſcratch, and a child with a nail ay Goes ſcratch.” TI 
perceived this was none of the mollia tempora fandi, ſo deſiſted. 9 ys | 
Upon his mentioning that when he came to College he Io 8 5 Hirt 
exerciſe twice over; but never did ſo afterwards, Miss Apams. “ I kk.” 
Sir, you could not make them better.” Joaxson. * Yes, Madam, to be 


{HW 
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ſure, I could make them better. Thought is better than no thought. wool orb 
Miss Apams. © Do you think, Sir, you could make your Ramblers better? , + 
Jonnson. © Certainly I could.” BoSwELL. © I'll lay a bet, Sir, you can- Jar hv 
not.” JonnsoNn. © But I will, Sir, if I chooſe. I ſhall make the beſt of Jeunt 


them you ſhall pick out, better. BosweLL. * But you may add to them. 

I will not allow of that.” Jogxson. “N ay, Sir,. there are three ways of 

making them better; putting out—addin —0 Correcting.“ AH H 1 

„ During our viſit at Oxford, the following converſation paſſed between him , 

I 7 * (l L cu. 422 and me on the ſubject of my trying my fortune at the Engliſh bar: Having Thu, 
u er -le Kalked whether a very extenſive acquaintance in London, which was very br 


valuable, and of great advantage to a man at large, might not be prejudicial 7 


to a lawyer, by preventing him from giving ſufficient attention to buſineſs. 

Jonxsox. © Sir, you will attend to buſineſs as buſineſs lays hold of you. 

. | When not actually employed, you may ſee your friends as much as you do 
a - | now. You may dine at a Club every day, and ſup with one of the members 
every night; and you may be as much at publick places as one who has 

ſeen 
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ſeen them all would wiſh to be. But you mult take care to attend conſtantly 
in Weſtminſter-Hall ; both to mind your buſineſs, as it is almoſt all learnt 
there, (for nobody reads now;) and to ſhew that you want to have buſineſs. 
And you muſt not be too often ſeen at publick places, that competitors may 


not have it to fay, He is always at the Playhouſe or at Ranelagh, and 


never to be found at his chambers.“ And, Sir, there muſt be a kind of 
ſolemnity in the manner of a profeſſional man. I have nothing particular 
to ſay to you on the ſubject. All this 1 ſay to any one; I ſhould have 
ſaid it to Lord Thurlow twenty years ago. 

THE ProrFtssION may probably think this repreſentation of what is required 
in a Barriſter who would hope for ſucceſs, | to be by much too indulgent; but 


certain 1t 1s, that as 


“ The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame,” 


ſome of the lawyers of this age who have riſen high, have by no means 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary to ſubmit to that long and painful courſe of 
_ ſtudy which a Plowden, a Coke, a Hale conſidered as requiſite. My reſpected 
friend, Mr. Langton, has ſhewn me in the hand-writing of his grandfather, 
a curious account of a converſation which he had with Lord Chief Juſtice 
Hale, in which that great man tells him, © That for two years after he came 
to the inn of court, he ſtudied ſixteen hours a day; however (his Lordſhip 


5IT 
1784. 


— — 


Etat. 75. 


added) that by this intenſe application he almoſt brought himſelf to his grave, 5 


though he were of a very ſtrong conſtitution, and after reduced himſelf to 
eight hours; but that he would not adviſe any body to ſo much; that he 
thought ſix hours a day, with attention and conſtancy was ſufficient; that a 
man muſt uſe his body as he would his horſe, and his ſomach; ; not tire him 
at once, but riſe with an appetite.” _ 

On Wedneſday, June 19, Dr. Johnſon and I returned to London; he was 
not well to-day, and ſaid very little, employing himſelf chiefly in reading 
Euripides. He expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at me, for not obſerving 


ſufficiently the various objects upon the road. If I had your eyes, Sir, 


(ſaid he) I ſhould count the paſſengers.” It was wonderful how accurate his 
obſervations of viſual objects was, notwithſtanding his imperfect eyeſight, 
owing to a habit of attention. That he was much fatisfied with the reſpect 
paid to him at Dr. Adams's, is thus atteſted by himſelf: © I returned laſt 
night from Oxford, after a fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, who treated 
me as well as I could expect or wiſh; and he that contents a ſick man, a man 
whom 1 it is impoſſible to pleaſe, has ſurely done his part well *,” 


„Letters to Mrs. Thrale,” Vol, II. Page 372. 
1 i 
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1784. After his return to London from this excurſion, I ſaw him frequently, hut 

N have few memorandums ; I ſhall therefore here inſert ſome particulars which 
J collected at various times 3. 

The Reverend Mr. Aſtle, of Aſhbourne in  Detbythire, brother to the 

learned and ingenious Thomas Aftle, Eſq. was from his early years known to 

Dr. Johnſon, who obligingly adviſed him as to his ſtudies, and recommended 

to him the following books, of which a liſt which he has been pleaſed to com- 

municate, lyes before me in Johnſon's own hand-writing.—Univer/al Hiſtory 

(ancient ).—Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory.—Puffendorf”s Introduction to Hiſtory, 

=. /, Pertot's Hiſtory of Knights of Malta. — Vertot's Revolution of Portugal.—Vertot's 

„ Ven Revolutions of Sweden. — Carteè's Hiſtory of England. — Pręſent State of En gland. — 

12 J / 2 2 2 ly TL Geographical Grammar .—Prideaus”s Connection. Nel ſon's Feaſts and Faſts,— 

g Hot . . * Duty of Man.—Gentleman's Religion. — Clarendons Hiſtory.—MVatis's Improve- 

| ment of the Mind. — Watts's Logick. — Nature Diſplayed. — Lowth's Engliſh 

Grammar.—Blackwal on the Claſſicks.—Sherlock's Sermons. —Burnet's Life of 

Hale. — Dupin's Hiſtory of the Church. —Shuckford's Conneftions—Law's Serious 

— _Call. i alton's Complete Angler.—Sandys's Travels.-—Sprat's Hiſtory of the Royal 

f het Society. — England's Gazetteer. —Goldfmith' s Roman Hiſtory, —Some Commentaries 

. on the Bible. : 
: It having been mentioned to 8 that a gentleman who had a ſon 
— whom he imagined to have an extreme degree of timidity, reſolved to ſend 


1 ** unexpectedly by the favour of Mr. Stone, of London-Field, Hackney, ſeen the 

wy original in Johnſon's hand-writing, of The Petition of the City of London to his Majeſty, in 

Gr #4 favour of Dr. Dodd,” I now preſent it to my readers, with ſuch paſſages as were omitied, 
| foo foſp related in crotchets, and the additions or variations marked in Italicks. _ 

„ That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying under ſentence of death in your Majeſty's 
gaol of Newgate, for the crime of forgery, has for a great part of his life ſet an uſeful and 
| 1 laudable example of diligence in his calling, [and as we have reaſon to believe, has exerciſed his 
Tha miniſtry with great fidelity and er »] which in many inſtances has mn the moſt happy 
„ ect. 

« That he has been the firſt inſtitutor, [or] and a very earneſt and active promoter of ſeveral 
modes of uſeful charity, and | that] therefore [he] may be conſidered as having been on many 
D ace a benefactor to the publick. 

hehe — «© [That when they conſider his paſt life, they are willing to ſuppoſe his late crime to have 

| FRME 22 been not the conſequence of habitual depravity, but the ſuggeſtion of ſome ſudden and violent 
„Utemptation.] 
„„ Your Petitimers, therefore conſidering his caſe as in ſome of its circumſtances un- 
. precedented and peculiar, and encouraged by your Majeſty's known clemency [they] moſt humbly 
Hawn recommend the ſaid William Dodd to [his] your Majeſty's moſt gracious conſideration, in hope 

[. CY Lat he will be found not altogether [unfit] unworthy to ſtand an * of royal mercy.” 


ug * = 1 forget; 7 61 Lu l . nA fs Heber him 
Ss GS 22 42 | — Rur. tha £ | 
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Him to a publick ſchool, that he might acquire confidence. * Sir, (ſaid 1784. 
Johnſon,) this is a prepoſterous expedient for removing his infirmity ; ſuch a Fa. 75. 
diſpoſition ſhould be cultivated in the ſhade. * him at a — ſchool 


is forcing an owl upon day.“ 

Speaking of a gentleman whoſe houſe was much frequented by low com- 
_ pany; Rags, Sir, . he,) will g make their appearance where they 
have a right to do it.“ 

Of the ſame gentleman's mode of ving, he ſaid, © Sir, the ere, 
inſtead of doing what they are bid, ſtand round the table in idle cluſters, 


gaping wan the gueſts; and ſeem as unfit to attend a ee, as to ſteer a 


man of war.“ 
- A dull country e e gave 1 a long lien account of his 


_ exerciſing his criminal juriſdiction, the reſult of which was his having ſen- 

tenced four convicts to tranſportation. Johnſon, in an agony of impatience 

to get rid of ſuch a companion, exclaimed, © I heartily wiſh, Sir, that I x a 

were a fifth,” 4 tr q fry . em wn Eee. WO: _ 
Johnſon was preſent when a tragedy was read, in which there occurred WT P . 2 3 


this line: | 2 
1 « Who rules o'er E be a al A 


The company having admired it much, 1 cannot agree with 2885 (ad 
Jonſon). It might as well be ſaid,  _ 2. 
* 3 


Who drives fat oxen ſhould himſelf be fat.” At 7 2 4 aff 


He was xs pleaſed with the kindneſs of Mr. Cator, who was joined with kim 
in Mr. Thrale's important truſt, and thus deſcribes him“: «“ There is much 
good in his character, and much uſefulneſs in his knowledge.” He found a 
cordial ſolace at that gentleman's feat of Beckenham, in Kent, which 1 is 
indeed one of the fineſt places at which I ever was a gueſt. 

Johnſon ſeldom encouraged general cenſure of any profeſſion; but he was 
willing to allow a due ſhare of merit to the various departments neceſſary i in 
_ civiliſed life. In a ſplenetick, ſarcaſtical, or jocular frame, however, he would 
ſometimes utter a pointed ſaying of that nature. One inſtance has been men- 
tioned , where he gave a ſudden ſatirical ſtroke to the character of an attorney. 
The too indiſcriminate admiſſion to that employment, which requires both 
abilities and integrity, has given riſe to injurious reflections, which are totally inap- 
plicable to many very nabe men who exerciſc it with reputation and honour. 


— cc. Mrs. Thrale,” Vol. I. p. 284. 5 See Vol. I. p. 343. 5 
Vor. 3 Uuu | Johnſon 
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1784. Johnſon having argued for ſome time with a pennen gentleman "i 
. . His opponent, who had talked in a very puzzling manner, happened to ſay, 
14 « don't underſtand you, Sir:” upon which Johnſon obſerved, * Sir, I have 

tf 13. 3 found you an argument; but I am not obliged to find yon an underſtanding.” 

| | „ 4 TA, Pad 2 ” - Talking to me of Horry Walpole, (as the Honourable Horace Walpole 1 is 
_ A e Zelle, often called,) Johnſon allowed that he got together a great many curious 
J, . 2 2 . 22 little things, and told them in an elegant manner. Mr. Walpole thought 
1 Lines by 2 . ai, A Johnſon a more amiable character after reading his Letters to Mrs. Thrale; 

| — 4 ful 2 4 but never was one of the true admirers of that great man. We may ſuppoſe 


—— 4 roll a prejudice conceived, if he ever heard Johnſon's account to Sir George 

| aa 28 * to god Staunton, that when he made the ſpeeches in parliament for the Gentleman's EO 

„5. . . . Magazine, © he always took care to put Sir Robert Walpole in che wrong, and 4 | 

if An . ET,” to ſay every thing he could againſt the electorate of Hanover.“ The celebrated 7 

ns 1 5 Heroick Epiſtle, in which Johnſon is ſatyrically introduced, has been aſcribed : . 
Art 477 both to Mr. Walpole and Mr. Maſon. One day at Mr. Courtenay” s, when a 191. OF 


6 gentleman expreſſed his opinion that there was more energy in that poem 
. — of : than could be expected from Mr. Walpole ; Mr. Warton, the late Laureat 
Ad 22 * | obſerved, © It may have been written by Walpole, and buckram'd by Maſon.” 


He diſapproved of Lord Hailes for having moderniſed the language of the 
ever- memorable John Hales of Eton, in an edition which his Lordſhip * 
liſhed of that writer's works. An authour's language, Sir, (ſaid he,) is a 

characteriſtical part of his compoſition, and is alſo characteriſtical of the age 
in which he writes. Beſides, Sir, when the language is changed we are not 
ſure that the ſenſe | is the ſame. No, Sir; I am ſorry Lord Hailes has done 
this.“ hae bs ke J — ff 14 7 ter for fone 42, — 
*. 12 Here it may be obſerved, that his frequent uſe of the expreſſion, No, Sir, 
4 tf Born F was not always to intimate contradiction; for he would ſay fo, when he was 
| about to enforce an affirmative Propoſition which had not been denied, as in 
the inſtance laſt mentioned. I uſed to conſider it as a kind of flag of defiance ; 
—_ as if he had ſaid, © Any argument you may offer againſt this is not juſt. 
=_ . N o, Sir, it is not.” It was like Falſtaff's © I deny your Major.” 
| it 4 « Sir Joſhua Reynolds having faid that he took the altitude of a man's taſte 
2 by his ſtories and his wit, and of his underſtanding by the remarks which he 
repeated; being always ſure that he muſt be a weak man who quotes com- 
1 on mon things with an emphaſis as if they were oracles. Johnſon agreed with 
2 K+ him; ; and Sir Joſhua having alſo obſerved that the real character of a man 


— Fe- was found out by his amuſements— QHNSON. « Yes, Sir ; man is a 
.f. e N ee in his Pleaſures. 21 Uhet da det fo. 4; es, fe gui, 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
Had Johnſon treated at large De Claris Oratoribus, he might have given 


us an admirable work. When the, Duke of Bedford attacked the miniſtry =o 


as vehemently as he could, for having taken upon them to extend the time 
for the importation of corn, Lord Chatham, in his firſt ſpeech in the Houſe 
of Lords, boldly avowed himſelf to be an adviſer of that meaſure. My 
colleagues, (caid he,) as I was confined by indiſpoſition, did me the ſignal 
honour of coming to the bed-fide of a ſick man, to aſk his opinion. But, 


had they not thus condeſcended, 1 ſhould have taken up my bed and walked, + 
in order to have deliyered that opinion at the Council Board.” Mr. Langton, | 
who was preſent, meationed this to Johnſon, who obſerved, © Now, Sir, 


we fee that he took theſe words as he found them; without conſidering, that 
though the expreſſion in Scripture, tate up thy bed and walk, ſtrictly ſuited 
the inſtance of the ſick man reſtored to health and ſtrength, who would of courſe 
be ſuppoſed to carry his bed with him, it could not be proper in the caſe of 
a man who was lying in a ſtate of feebleneſs, and who certainly would 


not add , , 
to the difficulty of moving at all, that of carrying his bed.“ hoon Tae, 
When I pointed out to him in the news-paper one of Mr. Grattan's 


animated and glowing ſpeeches, in favour of the freedom of Ireland, in which 
this expreſſion occurred, (I know not if accurately taken): We will per- 
ſevere, till there is not one link of the Engliſh chain left to clank upon the 
rags of the meaneſt beggar in Ireland.“ Nay, * pow Johnſon,) don't 
you perceive that one link cannot clank.” 


Mrs. Thrale has publiſhed 5, as Johnſon's, a kind _ parody or counterpart 


of a fine poetical paſſage in one of Mr, Burke's ſpeeches on American Tax- 


ation. It is vigorouſly but'ſomewhat coarſely executed; and I am inclined to 
ſuppoſe, is not quite correctly exhibited. I hope he did not uſe the words 
< wile agents for the Americans in the Houſe of Parliament ;” and if he did 
ſo, in an extempore effuſion, I wiſh the lady had not committed it to writing. 


Mr. Burke uniformly ſhewed Johnſon the greateſt reſpect; and when Mr. 


Townſhend, now Lord Sydney, at a period when he was conſpicuous in oppo- 


ſition, threw out ſome reflection in parliament upon the grant of a penſion 


to a man of ſuch political principles as Johnſon ; Mr. Burke, though then of 
the fame party with Mr. Townſhend, ſtood warmly forth in defence of his 
friend, to whom, he juſtly obſerved, the penſion was granted ſolely on 
account of his eminent literary merit. I am well aſſured, that Mr. Townſhend's 


attack upon Johnſon was the occaſion of his © hitching in a rhyme ;” for, that 


5 e Anecdotes,” p. 43. 
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s THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


1784 in the original copy of Goldſmith's character of Mr. Burke, in his © Retaliation,” 
another perſon's name ſtood in the W where Mr. Townſhend 1 is now 


introduced: 


WO, Though "Wa with all hi kept raining his throat, 
« To perſuade Tommy Townſhend to lend him a vote.“ 


— 
Etat. 75. 


It may be worth remarking, among the minutie of my collection, that 
Johnſon was once drawn for the militia, the Trained Bands of the City of 
2 seu London, and that Mr. Rackſtrow, of the Muſeum. in Fleet-ſtreet, was his 
Chr Colonel. It may be believed he did not ſerve in perſon ; but the idea, with. 
4. all its circumſtances, is certainly laughable. He upon that occaſion provided 
9. — himſelf with a mufket, and with a fold and belt, which I have feen hang- 
5 ing in his clofet, K how 2 ui, 44 E lhe Cans H. .. Au f H. 

He was very conſtant to thofe whom he once employed, if they - gave 2 6 L. 
__ & . him no reaſon to be diſpleaſed. When ſomebody talked of being impoſed 
Metre; 27 85 3 on in the purchaſe of tea and ſugar, and ſuch articles; That will not be 
5 . A he the caſe, (ſaid he,) if you go to a fately ſbop, as I always do. In ſuch a. 

A . ſnop it is not worth their while to take a petty advantage. oF Darth - A Sent 6. 2 4 


GW 


” bs Pp, wx An authour of moſt anxious and reſtleſs vanity - being mentioned, © Sir, . F 123 
1 Ps wi (ſaid he, ) there is not a young fapling upon Parnaſſus more OD! blown 
.. 1 22 about by every wind of criticiſm than that poor fellow.” 
. 77 „ A. bed _—_ The difference he obſerved, between a well-bred and an ill-bred man is 
FH 2 2 this: « One immediately attracts your liking, the other your averſion. You | 


Lk 2 Pu. Au. love the one till you find reaſon to hate 1 you hate the canes till pow find | 
= * [Recs oy 2 — reaſon to love him.” 
| 0 
8 The wife of one of his acquaintance had Frandulendly made a purſe to "mY 
CT BY. J. * . 2 A ſelf out of her huſband's fortune. Feeling a proper compunction in her laſt 
ben,. 2 ſhe confeſſed how much ſhe had ſecreted; but before-ſhe could 
. 7 / FP a. tell where it was placed, ſhe was ſeiſed with a convulſive fit and expired. 
=_ eee, nl - Her huſband faid, he was more hurt by her want of confidence in him, than 
: „ 47 by the loſs of his money. © I told him (faid Johnſon) that he ſhould conſole 
3 3 himſelf; for perhaps the money might be f. and he was as fa chat his wife 
24 z nt OT. 
; Cher 22 5 by, A foppiſh phyſician imagined that Johnſon had cmd on his 
7 22 Job a Lu. * a fine coat, and mentioned it to him. I did not notice you; was 
4 3 Kaul This anfwer. The phyſician ſtill infiſted. © Sir, (faid Johnſon; had you been 


£4 { 64 di pt in Pactolus, I ſhould not have noticed you.“ 


He 


A 
1.4 


5 


enough to keep 1 it ſweet.” 
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THE LIFE OF DR JOHNSON. 


Fe ſeemed to take a pleaſure in ſpeaking in his own ſtyle; for when he 
had careleſsly miſſed it, he would repeat the thought tranſlated into it. 
Talking of the Comedy of © The Rehearſal,” he ſaid, “ It has not wit 
This was eaſy ;—he therefore caught himſelf, and 
pronounced a more rounded ſentence, © It has not vitality enou ugh to preſerve 


it from putrefaQtion.'” *_ 


He cenſured a writer of entertaining Travels for aſſuming a feigned oh. | 
racter, ſaying (in his ſenſe of the word) He carries out one lye; we know 


not how many he brings back.” 

Though he had no taſte for painting, he admired much the manner in 
which Sir Joſhua Reynolds treated of his art, in his Diſcourſes to the Royal 
Academy.” He obſerved of a paſſage one day, © I think I might as well 
have ſaid this myſelf.” And once when Mr. Langton was ſitting by him, 


he read one of them very eagerly, and expreſſed himſelf thus: “ Very well, 


Maſter Reynolds; very well, indeed. But it will not be underſtood.“ 

No man was more ready to make an apology when he had cenſured unjuſtly 
than Johnſon. When a proof: ſheet of one of his works was brought to him, 
he found fault with the mode in which a part of it was arranged, refuſed 


to read it, and in a paſſion deſired that the compoſitor * might be ſent to 
a decent ſenſible man, who had 


him. The compoſitor was Mr. Manning, 
compoſed about one half of his Dictionary, when in Mr. Strahan's printing- 


houſe; and a great part of his © Lives of the Poets, when in Mr. Nichols's 
printing-houſe; and now (in his ſeventy- ſeventh year) when in Mr. Baldwin's 


printing-houſe, has compoſed a.. part of this work concerning him. By 
producing the manuſcript, he at once ſatisfied Dr. Johnſon that he was not 
to blame. Upon which Johnſon candidly and earneſtly faid to him, 
« Mr. Competitor, I aſk your pardon. Mr. Compoſitor, I aſk your pardon, 
again and again.” 

His generous humanity to the miſerable was almoſt beyond example. 
The following inſtance is well atteſted: Coming home late one night, he 


found a poor woman lying in the ſtreet, ſo much exhauſted that ſhe could not 


walk ; he took her upon his back, and carried her to his houſe, where he 
diſcovered that ſhe was one of thoſe wretched females who had fallen into the 
loweſt ſtate of vice, poverty, and diſeaſe. Inſtead of harſhly upbraiding her, 
he had her taken care of with all tenderneſs for a long time, at a conſiderable 


6 Compoſitor, in the art of printing, means, the perſon who adjuſts the types in the order 
in which they are to ſtand for printing; one who arcanges what is called the 27%, from which 


an impreſſion is taken. 
On 2XPence, 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
expence, tilt ſhe was reſtored to health, and endeavoured .to put her into a 
virtuous way of living 7. 


He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, ſingularly happy in hitting on the 
ſignature of Papyrius Curſor, to his ingenious and diverting croſs-readings of 


the news-papers; it being a real name of an ancient Roman, and clearly 
expreſſive of the thing done in this lively conceit. A 

He once in his life was known to have uttered what is called a bull; 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, when they were riding together in Devonſhire, com- 
L plained that he had a very bad horſe, for that even when going down hill he 
moved -ſlowly ſtep by ſtep. © Ay (faid Johnſon) and when he goes up hill, 
ere Hh & ts moe kewl . ee Sole. eee K, Ke. 

He had a great averſion to geſticulating in company. He called once to 
a gentleman who offended him in that point, « Don't attitudeniſe.” * And 
when another gentleman thought he was giving additional force to what he 
uttered, by expreſſive movements of his 1 Johnſon fairly ſeized them, 
and held them down. 


Vers 4 


An authour of conſiderable eminence having engroſſed a good ſhare of the 


converſation in the company of Johnſon, and haying ſaid nothing but what 


was very trifling and inſignificant ; Johnſon when he was gone, obſerved to us, 


« Tt is wonderful what a difference there ſometimes is between a man's 
powers of writing and of talking. writes with great ſpirit, but is a 
poor talker ; had he held his tongue we might have ſuppoſed him to have 
beett reſtrain'd by modeſty ; -but he has ſpoken a great deal to-day ; and you 


have heard what ſtuff it was: 
A gentleman having ſaid that a congẽ Zelire, has not perhaps the force of 


a command, but may be conſidered only as a ſtrong recommendation. “ Sir, 


{replied Johnſon, who overheard him,) it is ſuch a recommendation, as if I 


ſhould throw you out of a two-pair-of-ſtairs window, a ang x6gommend i to 575 
to fall ſoft . c lun, ien u G bo . e ee. 


Mr. Steevens, who paſſed many a ſocial hour wh" him during their long 


_ acquaintance, which commenced when they both lived in the Temple, has 


preſerved a good number of particulars concerning him, moſt of which are 
to be found in the department « Apothegms, &c. in the Collection of 


7 'This circumſtance therefore alluded to in Mr. Courtenays Poetical Character,” of him 1s 
ſtrictly true, > 

This has been . in other publications, « fall zo zhe ground.” But Johnſon himſelf gave 
me the true expreſſion which he had uſed, as above; meaning that the recommendation left as 
| Ltttle choice in the one caſe as the other, 
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wh | ohnſon's Works.” But he has been pleaſed to favour me with the ibn 
which are original: ö 

« One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a conſultation of his friends 
was held at the houſe of Mr. Cox, the Solicitor, in Southampton- buildings, 
Chancery-lane. Among others preſent were, Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnſon, 
who differed in ſentiments concerning the tendency of ſome part of the 
defence the priſoner was to make. When the meeting was over, Mr. Steevens 
obſerved, that the queſtion between him and his friend had been agitated with 
rather too much warmth. It may be ſo, Sir, (replied the Doctor,) for 
Burke and I ſhould have been of one opinion, if we had had no audience.” 

ce Dr. Johnſon once aſſumed a character in which perhaps even Mr. Boſwell 


never ſaw him. His curioſity having been excited by the praiſes beſtowed on 


the celebrated Torre's fireworks at Marybone-Gardens, he deſired Mr. Steevens 


to accompany him thither. The evening had proved ſhowery ; and ſoon after 
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the few people preſent were aſſembled, publick notice was given, that the 


conductors to the wheels, ſuns, ſtars, &c. were ſo thoroughly water-ſoaked, 
that it was impoſſible. any part of the exhibition ſhould be made. This is. 
a mere excuſe (ſays the Doctor) to ſave their crackers for a more profitable 
company. Let us but hold up our ſticks, and threaten to break thoſe coloured. 
lamps that ſurround the Orcheſtra, and we ſhall ſoon have our wiſhes gratified. | 
The core of the fire-works cannot be injured; let the different pieces be 
touched in their reſpective centers, and they will do their offices as well as 
ever. Some young men who overheard him, immediately began the 
violence he had recommended, and an attempt was ſpeedily made to fire ſome: 
of the wheels which appeared to have received the ſmalleſt damage; but to 
little purpoſe were they lighted, for moſt of them completely failed. — The 
authour of The Rambler, however, may be conſidered on this occaſion, as 


the ring-leader of a ſucceſsful riot, though not as a ſkilful pyrotechniſt.” 


ce Tt has been ſuppoſed that Dr. Johnſon, fo far as faſhion was concerned, 


was careleſs of his appearance in publick. But this is not altogether true, 
as th owing ſlight inſtance may ſhow:—Goldſmith's laſt Comedy was to 
be repreſented during ſome court-mourning; and Mr. Steevens appointed to 


call on Dr. Johnſon, and carry him to the tavern where he was to dine with 


others of the Poet's friends. The Doctor was ready dreſſed, but in coloured 
eloaths; yet being told that he would find every ene elſe in black, received 
the intelligence with a profuſion of thanks, haſtened to change his attire, all 


the while repeating his gratitude for the information that had ſaved him from 


an appearance ſo improper in the front row of a front box, I would not 
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Ftat, 75, Obſervance.” Bard 4 3 
E . Aen. 83 
| « He would - ſometimes found his diſlikes on very ſlender circumſtances. 
Happening one day to mention Mr. Flexman, a Diſſenting miniſter, with 
ſome compliment to his exact memory in chronological matters; the Doctor 
replied, Let me hear no more of him, Sir. That is the fellow who made 
the Index to my Ramblers, and ſet down the name of Milton thus: — 
Milton, Mr. John.” 7 rr lee ber af alle 


that his particularities and frailties can be more diſtinctly traced than his good 


that the latter only would be regarded.” 


ought fairly to be conſidered, that no man of humble birth, who lived entirely 


that perſonal .notice which he did. In Or of this work a numerous 
variety of names haye been mentioned, to which many might be added. 
cannot omit LordAnd Lady Lucan, .at whoſe houſe he often enjoyed all 


. 4 7 
,. 

fot — un olpi ty unifed with extraordinary accompliſhments, and embelliſhed 
fart with charms.of which no man could be inſenſible. 
nf * . On Tueſday, June 22, I dined with him at Taz LITERARVY CL un, the laſt 
imme of his being in that reſpectable ſociety. The other members preſent 
were the Biſhop of St. Afaph, Lord Eliot, Lord Palmerſton, Dr. Fordyce, 


= 


evident marks of kind concern about him, with which he was much pleaſed, 
and he exerted himſelf to be as entertaining as his indiſpoſition allowed him. 
The anxiety of his friends to preſerve fo eſtimable a life, as long as human 
Lp aa means might be ſuppoſed to have influence, made them plan for him a 
aw 0 þ; ws retreat from the ſeverity of a Britiſh winter, to the mild climate of Italy. 
27 we ef 


where I had often talked of it. One eſſential matter, however, I underſtood 
was neceſſary to be previouſly ſettled, which was obtaining ſuch an addition 
Nd his income, as would be ſufficient to enable him to defray the expence in 


ft be gt” # 8 a manner 
0 2 i; 
wrt" . l > 
777 * 


1784 (added he) for ten pounds, have ſeemed ſo retrograde to any general 
Ke, 
1 


Mr. Steevens adds chis teſtimony, © It is unfortunate however for Johnſon, 
and amiable exertions. Could the many bounties he ſtudiouſly concealed, 
the many acts of humanity he performed in private, be diſplayed with equal 
circumſtantiality, his defects would be ſo far loſt in the blaze of his virtues, 


Though from my very great admiration of Johnſon, 1 have wondered that he 
was not courted by all the great and all the eminent perſons of his time, it 


by literature, in ſhort no authour by profeſſion, ever roſe in this country, into 


„and Mr. Malone. He looked ill; but had ſuch a manly fortitude, that he 
did not trouble the company with melancholy complaints. They all ſhewed 


{This ſcheme was at laſt brought to a ſerious reſolution at General Paoli's, 


1 


L J. . * 
4. lat 


(EE + 75 5 tahle and the beſt company can contribute to happineſs ; he 
＋⁰ itali 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
a manner becoming the firſt literary character of a great nation, and, inde- 
endent of all his other merits, the Authour of Taz Drctronaty or THE 


ps Þ 
22 Laxduacg. The perſon to whom I above all others Mögt 
1 


ſhould apply to negotiate this buſineſs, was the Lord Chancellor, becauſe I 
knew that he highly valued Johnſon, and that Johnſon highly valued his 
_ Lovdihip; ; fo that it was no degradation of my illuſtrious friend to ſolicit for 
him the favour of ſuch a man. I have mentioned what Johnſon ſaid of him 
to me when he was at the bar; and after his Lordſhip was advanced to the 
ſeals, he ſaid of him, © I would prepare myſelf for no man in England but 
Lord Thurlow. When I am to meet with him I ſhould wiſh to know a day 
before.” How he would have prepared himſelf I cannot conjecture. Would 
he have ſelected certain topicks, and conſidered them in every view ſo as to 
be in readineſs to argue them at all points ? and what may we ſuppoſe thoſe 
topicks to have been? I once ſtarted the curious enquiry to the great 
man who was the . of this d e : he ſmiled, but did not 
purſue it, 

I firſt conſulted with Sir Ide Reynolds, . — coincided in 
opinion with me; and I therefore, though perſonally very little known to his 
Lordſhip, wrote to him“, ſtating the cafe, and requeſting his good offices for 
Dr. Johnſon, I endend that 1 was obliged to ſet out for Scotland early 
in the week after, fo that if his Lordſhip ſhould have any commands for- me 
as to this pjgus negociation, he would be pleaſed to ſend them before that 
time; otherwiſe Sir Joſhua Reynolds would give all attention to it. 

This application was made not only without any fuggeſtion on the part of 
Johnſon himſelf, but was utterly unknown to him, nor had he the fmalleſt 
ſuſpicion of it. Any inſinuations, therefore, which ſince his death have been 
thrown out, as if he had ſtooped to aſk what was ſuperfluous, are without 
any foundation. But, had he aſked it, it would not have been ſuperfluous; | 
for though the money he had faved proved to be more than his friends 
imagined, or than I _— he himſelf, in his careleſſneſs concerning worldly 
matters, knew it to be,” had he travelled upon the Continent, an augmenta- 
tion n ot his income would ad no means have been unneceſſary. 


Edward Lord Thurlow. Page 441 of this Volume. 

* It is ſtrange that Sir John Hawkins ſhould Dave related that the application was made by Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, when he could ſo eaſily have been informed of the truth by inquiring of Sir 
Joſhua, Sir John's careleſſneſs to aſcertain facts is very remarkable, 
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5: THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


1784 On Wedneſday, June 23, I viſited him i in the forenoon, aſter having been 
g preſent at the ſhocking ſight of fifteen men executed before Newgate. I ſaid 
to him, I was ſure that human life was not machinery, that is to ſay, a chain 
of fatality planned and directed by the Supreme Being, as it had in it ſo much 
wickedneſs and miſery, ſo many inſtances of both, as that by which my mind 
was now clouded. Were it machinery it would be better than it is in theſe reſpects, 
though leſs noble, as not being a ſyſtem of moral government. He agreed 
with me now, as he always did, upon the great queſtion of the liberty of 
the human will, which has been in all ages perplexed with ſo much 
ſophiſtry. But, Sir, as to the doctrine of Neceſſity, no man believes it. 
If a man ſhould give me arguments that I do not fee, though I could not 
anſwer them, ſhould, I believe that I do not ſee? It will be obſerved, that 
_ Johnſon at all times made the juſt diſtinction between doctrines ee 
reaſon, and doctrines above reaſon, 
Talking of the religious diſcipline proper fix unhappy: eonvicts, he faid, 
ce Sir, one of our regular clergy will probably not impreſs their minds ſufficiently :- 
they ſhould be attended by a Methodilt preacher, or a Popiſh prieſt.” Let 
me however obſerve, in juſtice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who has been 
Ordinary, of Newgate for no leſs than ſeventeen years, in the courſe of which 
be has attended many hundreds of wretched criminals, that his earneſt and 
humane exhortations have been very effectual. His extraordinary gence is. 
highly praiſe-worthy, and merits a diſtinguiſhed reward. _ 
On Thurſday, June 24, I dined with him at Mr. Dilly's, There were the 
Reverend Mr. Knox, maſter of Tunbridge-ichool, Mr. Smith, Vicar of 
| Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, authour of various literary performances, 
and the Reverend Dr, Mayo. At my deſire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, 
as I was earneſt to have Johnſon. and him brought together again by chance, 
that a reconciliation might be effected. Mr, Sheridan happened to: come 
early, and having learnt that Dr. ohnſon was to be there, went away; fo [ 
found, with fincere regret, that my friendly intentions were hopeleſs. 1 
recollect nothing that paſſed this day, except Johnſon's quickneſs, who, when 
Dr, Beattie obſerved, as ſomething remarkable which had happened to him, that 
he had chanced to ſee both No, 1, and No. 1,000, of the hackney-coaches,. 
the firſt and the laſt; Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) there is an equal chance for 
one's ſeeing thoſe two numbers as any other two,” He was clearly right; 
yet the ſeeing of the two extremes, each of which is in ſome degree more 
conſpicuous than the reſt, could not but ſtrike one in a ſtronger manner than 
the ſight of any other two numbers. Though I have neglected to preferve 
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THE LIFE OF DR, JOHNSON. 


His converfation, it was perhaps at this interview that Mr. Knox formed the 
notion of it which he has exhibited in his © Winter Evenings.” e 

On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at General Paoli's, where he ſays, 
in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, “I love to dine.“ There were a variety 
of diſhes much to his taſte, of all which he ſeemed to me to eat ſo much, 
that I was afraid he might be hurt by it; and I whiſpered to the General 
my fear, and begged he might not preſs him. « Alas! (ſaid the General,) 
ſee how very ill he looks ; he can live but a very ſhort time. Would you 
refuſe any ſlight gratifications to a man under ſentence of death? There is 

a humane cuſtom in Italy, by which perſons in that melancholy ſituation are 
indulged with having whatever they like beſt to eat and drink, even wich 
erpenſive delicacies.” 

I ſhewed him ſome verſes on Lichfield by Miſs Seward, which 1 had that 
day. received from her, and had the pleaſure to hear him approve of them. 
He confirmed to me the truth of a high compliment which I had been told he 
had paid to that lady, when ſhe mentioned to him © The Colombiade,” 2 
epick poem, by Madame du Boccage :—<« Madam, there is not in it any 


thing equal to your deſcription of the ſea round the North Pole, in your Ode 


on the death of Captain Cook.” 

On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather better. I mentioned to > blk a 
young man who was going to Jamaica with his wife and children, in expecta- 
tion of being provided for by two of her brothers ſettled in that iſland, one 
a clergyman and the other a phyſician. Jonxsox. © It is a wild ſcheme, 
Sir, unleſs he has a poſitive and deliberate invitation. There was a poor 
girl, who uſed to come about me, who had a couſin in Barbadoes, that, in a 
letter to her, expreſſed a wiſh ſhe would come out to that iſland, and expa- 
tiated on the comforts and happineſs of her ſituation. The poor girl went 
out: her couſin was much ſurprized, and aſked her how ſhe could think of 


523 : 


1784. 


Etat. 75. 


coming. Becauſe (ſaid ſhe) you invited me. Not I” (anſwered the 


couſin). The letter then was produced. * I ſee it is true, (faid ſhe,) that I 
did invite you; but I did not think you would come.” They lodged her in 
an out-houſe, where ſhe paſſed her time miſerably ; and as ſoon as ſhe had an 
opportunity ſhe returned to England. Always tell this, when you hear of 
people going abroad to relations, upon a notion of being well received. In 
the caſe which you mention, it is probable the clergyman ſpends all he gets, 

and the phyſician does not know how much. he 1s to get.” 
We this day dined at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, with Sos Paoli Lord 
Eliot, (formerly Mr, Eliot, of Port Eliot,) Dr, Beattie, and ſome more 
X Xx 2 company. 


— 


524 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1784, company. Talking of Lord Cheſterfield ;=—=Jounson. «© His manner was. 
F exquiſitely elegant, and he had more knowledge than I expected.” BoswELI. 
« Did you find, Sir, his converſation to be of a ſuperiour ſtyle,” JoRNSOx. 
Sir, in the converſation which I had with him I had the beſt right to 
ſuperiority, for it was upon philology and literature.” Lord Eliot, who had: 

_ travelled. at the fame time with Mr. Stanhope, Lord Cheſterfield's natural 

ſon, juſtly obſerved, that it was ſtrange that a man who ſhewed he had fo 

much affection for his ſon as Lord Cheſterfield did, by writing fo many long 

and anxious letters to him, almoſt all of them when he was Secretary of 

State, which certainly was a proof of great goodneſs of diſpoſition, ſhould 
2 endeavour to make his ſon a raſcal. His Lordſhip told us, that Foote had 


mw e intended to bring on the ſtage a father who had thus tutored his ſon, and to 


ſhew the ſon an honeſt man to every thing elſe, but practiſing his father's. 
maxims upon him, and cheating him. Johxvsov. *I am much pleaſed with 
a / 4 this deſign; but I think there was no occaſion to make the fon honeſt at 
A 4 * all. No; he ſhould be a conſummate rogue: the contraſt between honeſty 
5 l. H. and knavery would be the ſtronger. It ſhould be contrived ſo that the 
WW {1 ! ae e > the only ſufferer by the ſon's villainy, and thus there would. 
1/2 be poetical juſtice.” —_ ee ED. e, 
4 . +a He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. © I know (faid he) 
5 Hare was your Lordſhip's tutor, and he was alſo tutor to the Peterborough 
— bude family. Pray, my Lord, do you recollect any particulars that he told you. 
1-1 cot Lord Peterborough? He is, a favourite of mine, and is not enough. 
Hoy coll known: his character has been only ventilated in party pamphlets.” Lord 
Ai, Eliot faid, if Dr. Johnſon would be ſo good as to aſk him any queſtions,, 


| & | 

we; 8 2 4 , he would tell what he could recollect. Accordingly ſome things were men- 

= — 1 3 2 Lee tioned. But (ſaid his Lordſhip) the beſt account of Lord Peterborough 
=. ao 4 N that I have happened to meet with, is, © Captain Carleton's Memoirs.“ 


AP e 4 FO; , Carleton was deſcended of an-anceftor: who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the 


+ Dot e . | | | 
=_ "7 OL boat on os fiege of Derry. He was an officer; and, what was rare at that time, had 
| a Hi l 7 ſome knowledge of engineering.” Johnſon faid, he had never heard of the 


| e 7 book. Fenn Eliot had it at Port Eliot ; but, after a good deal of | enquiry, i 
A 9, 22 procured a copy in Eondon, and ſent it to Johnſon, who told Sir Joſhua _ 
„ „I Reynolds that he was going to bed when it came, but was ſo much pleaſed 
Jo wor 3 /With it, that he fate up till he had read it through, and found in it ſuch an 
"oat oy: LET air of truth, that he could not doubt of its authenticity; adding, with a ſmile 
thenng © 2 1 (in alluſion to Lord Eliot's having recently been raiſed to the peerage, ) « J 
lunar) HS” e * | did 


u, 


. 
Ur —— vv aA: a 
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did not think a young Lord could have mentioned to me a book in the Engliſh 
hiſtory that was not known to me.” 

3 addition to our company came after we went up to the drawing- room; 

Dr. Johnſon ſeemed to riſe in ſpirits as his audience increaſed. He ſaid, 
« He wiſhed that Lord Orford's pictures, and Sir Aſhton Lever's Muſeum, 
might be purchaſed by the publick, becauſe both the money, and the pictures, 
and the curioſities, would remain in the country. Whereas, if they were ſold 
into another kingdom, the nation would indeed get ſome money, but would 
loſe the pictures and curioſities, which it would be deſirable we ſhould have 
for improvement in taſte and natural hiſtory. The only queſtion was, that 
as the nation was much in want of money, whether it would not be better to 
take a large price from a foreign ſtate.” & 
| He entered upon a curious diſcuſſion of the difference between intuition 
and ſagacity, one being immediate in its effect, the other requiring a circuitous 
proceſs; one he obſerved, was the eye of the mind, the other the 9% of the mind. 

A gentleman preſent took up the argument againſt him, and maintained 


that no man ever thinks of the auge of the mind, not adverting that though that 


figurative phraſe ſeems ſtrange to us, as very unuſual, it is truly not more forced 
than Hamlet's © In my mind's eye, Horatio.” He perſiſted much too long, 
and appeared to Johnſon as putting himſelf forward as his antagoniſt with too 
much prefumption ; upon which he called to him in a loud tone, What is 
it you are contending for, if you be contending ?”—And afterwards imagining 
that the gentleman retorted upon him with a kind of ſmart drollery, he faid, 
. Mr. -, it does not become you to talk ſo to me. Beſides, ridicule 
1s not your e you have zhere neither intuition nor ſagacity. rte 
gentleman proteſted that he had intended no improper freedom, but had the 
greateſt reſpect for Dr. Johnſon. After a ſhort pauſe, during which we were 
fomewhat uneaſy—Jornsown. © Give me your hand, Sir. 
tedious, and I was too ſhort.” Mr. ————. Sir, I am honoured by 
your attention in any way.“ Jonxsox. « Come, Sir, let's have no more of 
it, We offended one another by our contention; let us not offend the 
compan# by our compliments.” 


paſſing the winter in England.” I faid nothing, but enjoyed a ſecret fatis- 


faction in thinking that I had taken the moſt effectual meaſures to make ſuch 


a ſcheme aradticable. 
On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to receive "WHEN the Lord 


Chancellor the following letter : 
T8 


You were too 


17 — I Darko GA COS 
He now faid, He wiſhed much to go to Italy, and that he dreaded. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


- 


To Jauss Bev, Hh 
„ n | 
« I SHOULD have anſwered your letter immediately ; if (being much 


| engaged when I received it) I had not 225 it in my OY a * to 


open it till this morning. 
I am much obliged to you for the ſuggeſtion; ; and 1 will adopt and 
preſs it as far as I can. The belt argument, I am ſure, and I hope it is not 
likely to fail, is Dr. Johnſon's ,merit.—But it will be neceſſary, if I ſhould be 
ſo unfortunate as to muſs ſeeing you, to converſe with Sir Joſhua on the ſum 
it will be proper to aſk—in ſhort, upon the means of ſetting him out. It 


| would be a reflection on us all, if ſuch a man ſhould oo for want of the 


means to take care of his health, Yours,. &c, 
wm T HURLOW.” 


This letter gave me a very high atisfa&tion; ; I next day went and ſhewed 
it to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who was exceedingly pleaſed with it. He thought 
that I ſhould now communicate the negociation to Dr. Johnſon, who might 


| afterwards complain if the attention with which it had been honoured, 


ſhould be too long concealed from him. I intended to ſet out for Scotland 
next morning, but Sir Joſhua cordially inſiſted that I ſhould ſtay another day, 
that Johnſon and I might dine with him, that we three might talk of his 
Italian Tour, and as Sir Joſhua expreſſed himſelf, © have it all out,” I 
haſtened to Johnſon, and was told by him that he was rather better to-day. 
BoswELL. © I am very anxious about you, Sir, and particularly that you 


ſhould go to Italy for the winter, which I believe is your own wiſh.” 


JonnsoN. © Tt is, Sir.” BoswtLL. © You have no objection, I preſume, but 
the money it would require.” JoH NSN. Why no, Sir.” Upon which I gave 
him a particular account of what had been done, and read to him the Lord 
Chancellor's letter,—He liſtened with much attention; then warmly ſaid, 
« This is taking prodigious pains about a man.“ — O! Sir, (ſaid I, with 


' moſt ſincere affection,) your friends would do every thing for you.” He 


pauſed—grew more and more agitated—till tears ſtarted. into his eyes, and 
he exclaimed with fervent emotion, “ Gop bleſs you all.” I was ſo affected 
that I alſo ſhed tears.—After a ſhort ſilence, he renewed and extended his 
grateful benediction, © Gop bleſs you all, for Jzsus CarisT's ſake.” We 
both remained for ſome time unable to ſpeak.—He roſe ſuddenly and quitted 


the room quite melted in tenderneſs. He ſtaid but a ſhort time, till he had 
5 | | recovered 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 527 


recovered his firmneſs; ſoon after he returned I left him, having firſt engaged 1784. 
him to dine at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, next day.—lI never was in under S 75. 
that roof which I had ſo long reverenced. 

On Wedneſday, June 30, the friendly confidential dinner with Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds took place,. no other company being preſent. Had I known that 
this was the laſt time that I ſhould. enjoy in this world, the converſation of a 
friend whom I fo much reſpected, and from whom I derived ſo much 
inſtruction and entertainment, I ſhould have been deeply affected. When 
I now look back to it, I am vexed that a ſingle word ſhould have been 
forgotten. 

Both. Sir Joſhua and J were ſo ſanguine in our expectations, that we 
expatiated with confidence on the large proviſion which we were ſure would 
be made for him, conjecturing whether munificence would be diſplayed 
in one large donation, or in an ample increaſe of his penſion. He himſelf 
catched ſo much of our enthuſiaſm, as to allow himſelf to ſuppoſe it not 
impoſſible that our hopes might in one way or other be realiſed. He ſaid 
that he would rather have his penſion doubled than. a grant. of a thouſand 
pounds; “ For (ſaid he) though probably I may not live to receive as much 
as a thouſand pounds, a man would have. the conſciouſneſs that he ſhould 
paſs the remainder of his life in ſplendour, how long ſoever it might be.” 
Conſidering what a moderate proportion an income of fix hundred pounds a 
year bears to innumerable fortunes in this country, it is worthy of remark, that 
a man fo truly great ſhould think it ſplendour. - A e CN 

As an inſtance of extraordinary liberality of friendſhip, he told us, that 

Dr. Brockleſby had upon this occaſion, offered him a hundred a year for his 


life. A grateful tear ſtarted into his e he ſpoke © this in a faulterin 
* e , l tm ie bow Z nt Vat act, 8 
Sir Joſhua and I endeavoured to flatter his imagination with agreeable 
proſpects of happineſs 1 in Italy. Nay (faid he) I muſt not expect much 
of that; when a man goes to Italy merely to feel how he breathes the air, he 
can enjoy very little.“ 

Our converſation turned upon living i in the country, which Johnſon, whoſe 
melancholy mind required the diſſipation of quick ſucceſſive variety, had 
habituated himſelf to conſider as a kind of mental impriſonment. © Yet, Sr, 

(ſaid I,) there are many people who are content to live in the country.” 
Jonxsov. © Sir, it is in the intellectual world as in the phyſical world; we 
are told by natural philoſophers, that a body is at reſt in the place that i fit 
for it; they who are content to live in the country are t for the country.“ 

* ee e . Talking . 
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528 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNS ON, 
1784. Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a refinement of tate was a 
SEEN diſadvantage, as they who have attained to it muſt be ſeldomer pleaſed than 
ban es thoſe who have no nice diſcrimination, and are therefore ſatisfied with every 
thing that comes in their way. Jorsov, 60 Nay, Sir; that is a paltry notion. 
25 E Reno to be as perfect as you can in every reſpect.“ . 
2 phi 3 1 accompanied him in Sir Joſhua Reynolds's coach, to the entry of Bolt- 
Fo, l court. He aſked me whether T would not go with him to his houſe; I 
5 1h 2909 2% declined it, from an apprehenfion that my fpirits would fink. We bade adieu 
to each other affectionately in the carriage. When he had got down upon 
will the foot-pavement, he called out, © Fare you well;” and without looking; 
app { back, ſprung away with a kind of pathetick briſkneſs, if 1 may uſe that 
2 ä expreflion, which ſeemted to indicate a ſtruggle to conceal uneaſi neſs, and 
3 WT impreſſed me with a foreboding of our long, long ſeparation. 
. remained one day more in town, to have the chance of talking oz over my 
U negociation with the Lord Chancellor ; but the multiplicity of his Lordſhip' 8 
important engagements did not allow of it; fo I left the management of 
the buſineſs in the hands of Sir Joſhua Reynolds. | 
Soon after this time Dr. Johnſon had the mortification of being informed 
by Mrs. Thrale, that © what ſhe ſuppoſed he never believed*,” was true, 
namely, that ſhe was actually going to marry Signor Piozzi, an Italian muſick- 
maſter. He endeavoured to prevent it, but in vain. If ſhe would publiſh 
the whole of the correſpondence that paſſed between Dr. Johnſon and her 
on the ſubject, we ſhould have a full view of his real ſentiments. As it is, 
our judgement muſt be biaſſed by that charadteriftiek fpecimen, which Sir 
John Hawkins has given us: Poor Thrale! I thought that either her 
virtue or her vice would have reſtrained her from ſuch a marriage. She is 
now become a ſubject for her enemies to exult over, and for _er friends, if 
ſhe has any left, to forget, or pityꝰ. ? 
It muſt be admitted that Johnſon derived a conſiderable portion of hap- 
pineſs from the comforts and elegancies which he enjoyed in Mr. Thrale's 
family; but Mrs. Thrale aſſures us he was indebted for theſe to her huſband 
alone, who certainly reſpected him ſincerely. Her words are, e Peneration 
for his virtue, reverence for his talents, delight in his converſation, and habitual 
endurance of a yoke my huſband firft put upon me, and of which he con- 
5 tentedly bore his ſhare for ſixteen or ſeoenteen years, made me go on ſo long with 


& 6s Letters to Mrs. Thrale,” Vol. IL page 375. 
9 Dr. Johnſon's Letter to Sir John Hawkins, . Life,” p. 570» 


s < Anecdotes,” p. 293. 
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Mr. Jobnſon; but the perpetual confinement I will own 10 have been terrifying, 


in the firſt years of our friendſhip, and irkſome in the laſt; a4 could I pretend _— 7s. 


10 ſupport it without help when my coadjutor was no more.” Alas! how 
different is this from the declarations which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make in 
his life-time, without a ſingle murmur againſt any peculiarities, or againſt any 
one circumſtance which attended their intimacy. 

As a ſincere friend of the great man whoſe Life I am writing, I think it 
neceſſary to guard my readers againſt the miſtaken notion of Dr. Johnſon's 
character, which this lady's © Anecdotes” of him ſuggeſt; for from the very 
nature and form of her book, it © lends deception lighter wings to fly.” 

« Let it be remembered, (ſays an eminent critick ,) that ſhe has compriſed 
in a ſmall volume all that ſhe could recolle& of Dr. Johnſon in zwenty years, 
during which period, doubtleſs, ſome ſevere things were ſaid by him; and 
they who read the book in 7wo hours, naturally enough ſuppoſe that his whole 
converſation was of this complexion. But the fact is, I have been often in 
his company, and never once heard him ſay a ſevere thing to any one; and 
many others can atteſt the ſame. When he did ſay a ſevere thing it was 


generally extorted by ignorance pretending to knowledge, or by extreme ME Lf ee 


vanity or affectation. A. l AL, [17 Au .. Lee, 
« Two inſtances of inaccuracy (adds he) are peculiarly worthy of notice: 
It is ſaid , © That natural roughneſs of his manner ſo often mentioned, would, 
notwithſtanding the regularity of his notions burſt through them all from time to time ; 
and he once bade a very celebrated lady, who praiſed bim with too much zeal perhaps, 
or perhaps too ftrong an emphaſis, -( which always Nenad him, ) confi der what ber 
fattery was worth before ſhe chozked him with it. 
e Now let the genuine anecdote be contraſted with this.—The perſon thus 
repreſented as being harſhly treated, though a very celebrated lady, was then 
juſt come to London from an obſcure ſituation in the country. At Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's one evening ſhe met Dr. Johnſon. She very ſoon began to pay 
her court to him in the moſt fulſome ſtrain. Spare me, I beſeech you, 
dear Madam,” was his reply. She ſtill laid it on. Pray, Madam, let 
us have no more of this, he rejoined. Not paying any attention to theſe 
warnings, ſhe continued ſtill her eulogy. At length, provoked by this 
indelicate and vain obtruſion of compliment, he exclaimed, © Deareſt lady, 


conſider with yourſelf what your flattery is worth before you beſtow it fo freely.” 


2 Who has been pleaſed to furniſh me with his remarks. 
3 «© Anecdotes,” p. 183. 
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1784. &« How different does this ſtory appear, when accompanied with all theſe 
circumſtances which really belong to It but which Mrs. Thrale either did not 
know, or has ſuppreſſed. 

e She ſays , © One gentleman, however, who dined at a nobleman's houſe in 
bis company, and that of Mr. Thrale, to whom I was obliged for the anecdote, was 
1 ing to enter the liſts in defence of King William's character; and having 
"oppoſed and contradicted Johnſon two or three times, petulantly enough, the maſter 

of the houſe began to feel uneaſy, and expect diſagreeable conſequences; tu avoid 

which, he ſaid, loud enough for the Doctor to bear Our friend here bas no meaning 
now in all this, except juſt to relate at club to-morrow how he teized Fohnſon at 

dinner to-day; this is all to do himſelf honou r.—No, upon my word, (replied 

the other,) J. ſee no honour in it, whatever you may do.— Well, Sir, (returned 

Mr. Jobnſon, feerny, ) if you ao not ſee the Land, 17 am ſure I feel the 

diſgrace.” 

« This is all ſophiſticated, Mr. Thrale was not in the company, though he 
might have related the ſtory to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, from whom J had the 
ſtory, was preſent; and it was not at the Houſe of a nobleman. On the 

W obſervation being made by the maſter of the houſe on a gentleman's contra- 

Wl Lon — „) dicting Johnſon, that he had talked for the honour, &c. the gentleman mut- 
| _— . tered, in a low voice, I ſee no honour in it; and Dr. Johnſon ſaid nothing: 

ſo all the reſt (though bien _trouvee) is mere garniſh,” 

I have had occaſion ſeveral times, in the courſe of this work, to point 
out the inccorrectneſs of Mrs. Thrale, as to particulars which conſiſted with 
my own knowledge. But indeed fhe has, in flippant terms enough, 
expreſſed her diſapprobation of that anxious deſire of authenticity which 
. prompts a perſon who is to record converſations, to write them down 
| at the moment*, Unqueſtionably, if they are to be recorded at all, the 

fooner it is done the better. This lady herſelf fays*, “ To recollect, 

however, and to repeat the ſayihgs of Dr. Johnſon, is almoſt all. that can be 
done by the writers of his Life; as his life, at leaſt ſince my acquaintance with him, 
conſiſted in little elſe than talking, when he was not employed in ſome ſerious piece 
of work.” She boaſts of her having kept a common-place book; and, 
we find ſhe noted, at one time or other, in a very lively manner, ſpecimens 
of the converſation of Pr. Johnſon, and of thoſe who talked with him; but 
had ſhe done it recently, they probably would have been leſs erroneous ; 


— 
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and we ſhould have been relieved from thoſe diſagreeable doubts of their 
authenticity, with which we muſt now peruſe them. 

She ſays of him ?, © He was the moſt charitable of mortals, without being what 
ve call an active Giend,  Admirable at giving counſel; no man ſaw his way fo 
clearly; but he would not ſtir a finger for the aſſiſtance of thoſe to whom he was 
willing enough to give advice.” And again on the fame page, © If you wanted: 
a ſlight favour, you muſt apply to people of other diſpoſitions ; for not a ſtep would 
Jehnſon move 10 obtain a man a vote in a ſociety, to repay a compliment which 
might be uſeful or pleaſing, to write a letter of requeſt, Sc. or io obtain a hundred 
pounds a year more for a friend who perhaps had already two or three. No 
force could urge him to diligence, no importunity could conquer bis re raed, ro 
ſtand fill. 

It is amazing that one who had ſuch opportunities of knowing Dr. 
Johnſon, ſhould appear fo little acquainted with his real character. I 
am ſorry this lady does not advert, that ſhe herſelf contradicts the 
_ aſſertion of his being obſtinately defective in the petite morale, in the 
little endearing charities of focial life in conferring ſmaller favours; for 
ſhe ſays , Dr. John/ot was liberal enough in granting literary aſſiſtance to 
others, I think; and innumerable are the Prefaces, Sermons, Lectures, and De- 
Aications which he uſed to make for people who begged of him.” I am certain 
that a more active friend has rarely been found in any age. This work, 
which I fondly hope will reſcue his memory from obloquy, contains a 
thouſand inſtances of his benevolent exertions in almoſt every way that 
can be conceived; and particularly in employing his pen with a generous 
readineſs for thoſe to whom its aid could be uſeful. Indeed his obliging 
activity in doing little offices of kindneſs, both by letters and perſonal appli- 
cation, was one of the moſt remarkable features in his character; and for 
the truth of this 1 can appeal to a number of his reſpectable friends: 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. Hamilcon, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Malone, the Biſhop of Dromore, Sir William Scott, 
Sir Robert Chambers.—And can Mrs. Thrale forget the advertiſements 
which he wrote for her huſband at the time of his election conteſt; the 
epitaphs on him and her mother; the playful and even trifling verſes, for 
the amuſement of her and her daughters; his correſponding with her 
children, and entering into their minute concerns, w hich ſhews him in the 


moſt amiable light? 


7 % Anecdotes,” p. 51. 8 Thid, p. 193. | 
TY TT She 
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1784. She relates ꝰ, that Mr. Ch—lm—ley unexpectedly rode up to Mr. Thrale's 
Sn carriage, in which Mr. Thrale and ſhe, and Dr. Johnſon were travelling ; 
that he paid them all his proper compliments, but obſerving that Dr. Johnſon, 
who was reading, did not fee him, © zap? him gently on the ſhoulder. © 'Tis 

Mr. Ch—Im—ley; ſays my huſband. * Well, Sir—and what if it is Mr. 

Ch—Im—ley ; ſays the other, ſternly, juſt lifting his eyes a moment from his book, 

and returning to it again, with renewed avidity.” This ſurely conveys a 

notion of Johnſon, as if he had been groſsly rude to Mr. Cholmondeley, 

a gentleman whom he always loved and eſteemed. If, therefore, there 

was an abſolute neceſlity for mentioning the ſtory at all, 355 
toupnt mare Tendernels for Dr. Johnſon's charatter would have qiſpoed 
her to fate any thing IO het Wy then Is there a tötal 
þ 7 nt Hence Mr. Cholmondeley told her? That Johnſon, who had 
known him from his earlieſt years, having been made ſenſible of what had 
doubtleſs a ſtrange appearance, took occaſion, when he afterwards met him, 
2 to make a very courteous and kind apology. There is another little cir- 


cumſtance which I cannot but remark. Her book was publiſhed in 1785, 
"ſhe had then in her poſſeſſion a letter from Dr. Johnſon, dated in 1777 
"hich begins thus: © Cholmondeley's ſtory ſhocks me, if it be true, which 

1 can hardly think, for I am utterly unconſcious of it: I am very 

ſorry, and very much aſhamed.” Why then publiſh the anecdote? Or if 
12 ſhe did, why not add the circumſtances, with which ſhe was well ac- ,, "1 
* quainted? LAN 7 pom att, {; {firs Au 2 Ag Mee = e. 
In his ſocial intercourſe ſhe thus deſcribes him“: Ever muſing till he i; the 
| 7 Avas called out 10 converſe, and converſing till the fatigue of his friends, or the Wil 

promptitude of his own temper to take offence, conſigned him back again to ſilent . 

meditation.” Yet in the ſame book ſhe tells us, © He was, however, . ar 
| ſeldom inclined io be filent, when any moral or literary queſtion was flarted; 

and it was on ſuch occaſions that, like - the Sage in © Raſſelas,” he ſpoke, and 

attention watched his lips; he reaſoned, and convittion cloſed his periods.” His 
converſation, indeed, was fo far from ever fatiguing his friends, that they 


_ . regretted when it was interrupted or ceaſed, and could exclaim in Milton's. no 

language, yt Ho I eu mona e NM a.. te, e ge. © 
cc , i . 33 | i 

y 4 * conyerſing, I 9 2575 time.” , 0.9 Her glue, ©, | 
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I certainly, then, do not claim too much in behalf of my illuſtrious friend 
in faying, that however ſmart and entertaining Mrs. Thrale's “ Anecdotes” 
are, they muſt not be held as good evidence againſt him; for wherever an 
inſtance of harſhneſs and ſeverity is told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect 
authenticity; for though there may have been ſome foundation for it, yet, 

like that of his reproof to the © very celebrated lady,” it may be fo exhibited 


in the narration as to be very unlike the real fact, £34 try G hen, 


The evident tendency of the following anecdote“ is to repreſent Dr. 
Johnſon very deficient in affection, tenderneſs, or even- common civility. 


« When J one day lamented the iſs of a firſt 155 Killed in America 
ow would the world be 


* Pr'ythee, my dear, (aid he,) have done with canting ; 

2 the worſe for it, I may aſk, if all your relations were at once ſpitted like larks, 
en and roaſted for Preſto's ſupper?.—Preſto was the dog that lay under the table 
/ abi we talked.” I ſuſpect this too of exaggeration and diſtortion, I 
allow that he made her an angry ſpeech; but let the circumſtances arty 


1 appear as told by Mr. Baretti who was preſent: 
4. 7. L Mrs. Thrale, while ſupping very heartily upon larks, laid down her knife 


mo, und fork, and abruptly exclaimed, O, my dear Mr. Johnſon, do you know 
12 hat has happened? The laſt letters from abroad have brought us an account 
. that our poor couſin's head was taken off by a cannon- ball.“ Johnſon, who 

was ſhocked both at the fact, and hier light unfeeling manner of mention- 


5 5 


relations were ſpitted like thoſe larks, and dreſt for Preſto's ſupper 3. 


of Mrs. Piozzi's © Anecdotes,” and perhaps I may be thought to have dwelt 
too long upon her little collection. But as from Johnſon's long reſidence 


4 «« Anecdotes,” p. 63. | 

Upon mentioning this to my friend Mr. Wilkes, he, with his uſual readineſs, pleaſantiy 
matched it with the following ſentimental anecdote. He was invited by a young man of faſhion. 
at Paris, to ſup with him and a lady, who had been for ſome time his miſtreſs, but with 


ſhe was in ſuch diſtreſs, and that he meant to make her a preſent of two hundred louis-d'ors. 
Mr. Wilkes obſerved the behaviour of Mademoiſelle, who ſighed indeed very piteouſly, and 
aſſumed every pathetick air of grief; but eat no leſs than three French pigeons, which are as 
large as Engliſh partridges, beſides other things. Mr. Wilkes whiſpered the gentleman, “We 
often ſay in England, Excefive forrow is exceeding dry, but I never heard Excyive ſorrow is 
exceeding hungry, Perhaps one hundred will do.“ The gentleman took the hint. 


— 
f Etat, 75 


ing it, replied, Madam, it would give you very little concern if all your 


It is with concern that I find myſelf obliged to animadvert on the inaccuracies 


under Mr. Thrale's roof, and his intimacy with her, the account which ſhe has 


whom he was going to part. He ſaid to Mr, Wilkes that he really felt very much for her, 


dury,. 
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SE hos as a faithful biogr phe. has Fre m 2 0 erform this 
; E leſt the pious — as 0 called it, in the beſt hands, I ſhall <7 & 
ere inſert what relates to it. Johnſon wrote to Sir Joſhua Reynolds _ OP _ 
July 6, as follows: © I am going, I hope, in a few days, to try the air of 7 1 
Derbyſhire, but hope to ſee you before I go. Let me, however, mention to” 
vou what I have much at heart.—If the Chancellor ſhould continue his 
attention to Mr. Boſwell's requeſt, and confer with · you on the means of 
relieving my languid ſtate, I am very deſirous. to avoid the appearance of 
aſking money upon falſe pretences. I deſire you to repreſent. to his Lordſhip, 
what, as ſoon as it is ſuggeſted, he will perceive to be reaſonable, —That, if I 
grow much worſe, I ſhall be afraid to leave my phyſicians, to ſuffer the 
' inconveniences of travel, and pine in the ſolitude of a foreign country.— 
That, if I grow much better, of which indeed there is now little appearance, 
1 ſhall not wiſh to leave my friends and my domeſtick comforts; for I do 
not travel for pleaſure or curioſity; yet if I ſhould recover, curioſity would 
_ revive—[n my preſent ſtate, I am deſirous to make a ſtruggle for a little 
longer life, d hope to obtain ſome help from a ſofter climate. Do for me 
what you can.” He wrote to me July 26: * wiſh your affairs could have 
Pager and continued exertion of "_e zeal and kindneſs. They 
that have your kindneſs may 2 your ardour. In the mean time I am very 
feeble, and very dejected.“ C 4 — hone K — . Een 
By a letter from Sir Joſhua Reynolds I + was informed, that the Lord 7 
Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted him that the application had 7 
not been ſucceſsful; but that his Lordſhip, after ſpeaking highly in praiſe of ,, gw,» 
Johnſon, as a man who was an honour to his country, deſired Sir Joſhua to 
let him know, that on granting a mortgage of his penſion, he ſhould draw on 
his Lordſhip to the amount of five or fix hundred pounds; and that his 
Lordſhip explained the meaning of the mortgage to be, that he wiſhed the 
buſineſs to be conducted in ſuch a manner, as that Dr. Johnſon ſhould appear 
to be under the leaſt poſſible obligation. Sir Joſhua mentioned, that he had 
by the ſame poſt communicated all this to Dr. Johnſon. | 
How Johnſon was affected upon the occaſion will appear fram what he 
wrote to Sir Joſhua Reynolds: 
Aſhbourne, Sept. 9. Many words I hope are not neceſſary 8 
you and me, to convince you what gratitude is excited in my heart by the 
Chancellor's liberality, and your kind offices. * * #* * * 


« have 
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* have encloſed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when you have read it, 1784. £5 1 
you will be pleaſed to ſeal with a head, or any other general ſeal, and convey x 75 199 
it to him: had J ſent it directly to him, I ſhould have ſeemed to overlook 1 1 
the favour of your intervention.“ "Y | 
To the LORD HIORH CrnanctiLioR®. o 9 

ee My LOoR D, ] | ; | "1 | ; | | 

* AFTER a long and not inattentive obſervation of mankind, the * | 
generoſity of your Lordſhip's offer raiſes in me not leſs wonder than gratitude. 5 \ 1 
Bounty, ſo liberally beſtowed, I ſhould gladly receive, if my condition | 


pe 


made it neceſſary; for, to ſuch a mind, who would not be proud to own 
his obligations? But it has pleaſed Gop to reſtore me to ſo great a 
meaſure of health, that if I ſhould now appropriate ſo much of a fortune 
deſtined to do good, I could not eſcape from myſelf the charge of advancing 
a falſe claim. My journey to the continent, though I once thought it 
neceſſary, was never much encouraged by my phyſieians; and: I was very 
deſirous that your Lordſhip ſhould be told of it by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, as 
an event very uncertain ; for if I grew much: better, I ſhould not be willing, 
if much worſe, not able, to migrate Your Lordſhip was firſt ſolicited 
without my knowledge ; but, when I was told, that you were pleaſed to 
honour me with your patronage, I did not expect to hear of a refuſal; yet, 
as I have had no long time to brood hope, and have not rioted in imaginary 
opulence, this cold reception has been - ſcarce a diſappointment; and, from 
your Lordſhip's kindneſs, I have received a benefit, which only men like 
you are able to beſtow. I ſhall now live nibi carior, with a higher opinion. 
ef my own merit. I am, my Lord, | 8 

« Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 

, « Moſt grateful, and moſt humble ſervant, 

« Sept. 1784. SAM. JOHNSON, 
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Upon this unexpected failure I abſtain from preſuming to make any remarks, 
or offer any conjectures. I e Wy A. E A. the 


. . e 7 


5 Z | 
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s Sir Joſhua Reynolds, on account of the excellence both of the ſentiment and expreſſion of 9 
this letter, took a copy of it, which he ſhewed to ſome of his friends; one of whom, who 4. 


| ea had. . 
admired it, being allowed to peruſe it leiſurely at home, a copy was made, and found its way /; Safe WA f #7 

Into the news-papers and magazines. It was tranſcribed with ſome inaccuracies, I print it - TP RS ker trite 4 1 
from the original draft in Johnſon's own hand-wrizing. Co = 3 au. 
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1784. Having after repeated reaſonings, brought Dr. Johnſon to agree to my 
removing to London, and even to furniſh me with arguments in favour of 
what he had oppoſed; I wrote to him requeſting he would write them for me; 
he was ſo good as to comply, and I ſhall extract that part of his letter to me 
of June 11, as a proof how well he could exhibit a cautious yet encouraging | 
view of it: 

2 J remember, and intreat you to remember, that virus et vitium fupere 
the firſt approach to riches is ſecurity from poverty. The condition upon 
which you have my conſent to ſettle in London is, that your expence never 
exceeds your annual income. Fixing this baſis of ſecurity, you cannot be 
hurt, and you may be very much advanced. The loſs of your Scottiſh 

buſineſs, which is all that you can loſe, is not to be reckoned as any equivalent 

to the hopes and poſſibilities that open here upon you. If you ſucceed, the 
| queſtion of prudence is at an end; every body will think that done right which 
ends happily; and though your expectations, of which I would not adviſe you 
to talk too much, ſhould not be totally anſwered, you can hardly fail to get 
friends who will do for you all that your preſent ſituation allows you to hope: 
and if, after a few years, you ſhould return to Scotland, you will return with 
a mind ſupplied by various converſation, and many opportunities of enquiry, 
with much knowledge and materials for reflection and inſtruction.” 
Sd Let us now contemplate Johnſon thirty years after the death of his wife, 

oo here C gy retaining bor her all the tenderneſs of affection. * | 

4 


Etat. 75. 


e To the Reverend Mr - POPA HAW, at BROMLEY, 
, * Sen, 
2 « PERHAPS you may . that in the year 1753, you 
7¹ N committed to the ground my dear wife. I now entreat your permiſſion to 
OTF lay a ſtone upon her; and have ſent the inſcription, that, if you find it proper, 
FA. you may ſignify your allowance. 
. Lou will do me a great favour by ſhowing the place where ſhe lies, 
that the ſtone may protect her remains. | 

« Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inſcription”, and procure it to be 
engraved. You will eaſily believe that I ſhrink from this mournful office. 
When it is done, if I have ſtrength remaining, I will viſit Bromley once again, 
and pay you part of the reſpect to which you have a right from, Reverend Sir, 
I” | | 0 Your moſt humble ſervant, 

July 12, 1784. 5 San. Jonnson.” 


7 Printed in his Works. 
On 
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On the ſame day he wrote to Mr. Langton: „ cannot but think that in 
my languid and anxious ſtate, I have ſome reaſon to complain that I receive 
from you neither enquiry nor conſolation, You know how much I value your 
friendſhip, and with what confidence I expect your kindneſs, if I wanted any 
act of tenderneſs that you could perform; at leaſt, if you do not know it, I 


think your 1gnorance is your own fault. Yet how long is it that I have lived 


almoſt in your neighbourhood without the leaſt notice.—I do not, however, 
conſider this negle& as particularly ſhown to me; I hear two of your moſt _ 


valuable friends make the fame complaint. But why are all thus overlooked ? 
You are not oppreſſed by ſickneſs, you are not diſtracted by buſineſs; if you 
are ſick, you are ſick of leiſure: And allow yourſelf to be told, that no diſeaſe 
is more to be dreaded or avoided. Rather to do nothing than to do good, 
is the loweſt ſtate of a A — Boileau 8 to his pupil, 


< We Jes vers ne haun pas votre eto wel emplai "= 
Cultiveꝝ vos amis. | 


That voluntary debility, which modern language 1s content to term indolence, 
will, if it is not counteracted by reſolution, render in time the ſtrongeſt 


| faculties lifeleſs, and turn the flame to the ſmoke of virtue, —I do not expect 


nor deſire to ſee you, becauſe I am much pleaſed to find that your mother ſtays 
ſo long with you, and I ſhould think you neither elegant nor grateful, if you 
did not ſtudy her gratification. You will pay my reſpects to both the ladies, 


and to all the young people, —I am going Northward for a while, to try what 


help the Cry can give me; but, if you will write, the letter will come 
after me.” 


Next day he ſet out on a jaunt to Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, flattering 


himſelf that he might be in ſome degree relieved. 


During his abſence from London he kept up a correſpondence with ſeveral 


of his friends, from which I ſhall ſelect what appears to me proper for 
publication, without attending nicely to chronological order. 


To Dr. BRockLESBV, he writes, Aſhbourne, July 20. The kind attention 


which you have ſo long ſhewn to my health and happineſs, makes it as 


much a debt of gratitude as a call of intereſt, to give you an account of what 


befals me, when accident recovers me from your immediate care.—The 
journey of the firſt day was performed with very little ſenſe of fatigue; the 
ſecond day brought me to Lichfield, without much laſſitude, but I am afraid 
that I could not have borne ſuch violent agitation for many days together. 


You WL —- . e 
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1784. Tell Dr. Heberden, that in the coach I read © Ciceronianus,' which I concluded 
RY. as I entered Lichfield, My affection and underſtanding went along with 
Eraſmus, except that once or twice he ſomewhat unſkilfully entangles Cicero's 
civil or moral, with his rhetorical character.— I ſtaid five days at Lichfield, 
byt, being unable to walk, had no great pleaſure, and yeſterday (19th) I came 
hither, where I am to try what air and attention can perform.—Of any 
improvement in my health I cannot yet pleaſe myſelf with the perception. 
** + # * * __The aſthma has no abatement. Opiates ſtop the fit, ſo as that 
I can fit and ſometimes lie eaſy, but they do not now procure me the power 
of motion; and I am afraid that my general ftrength of body does not 
encreaſe. The weather indeed 1s not benign; but how. low is he ſunk whoſe 
ſtrength depends upon the weather !—I am now looking into Floyer, who 
lived with his aſthma to almoſt his ninetieth year. 8 by want of 
order is obſcure, and his aſthma, I think, not of the ſame kind with mine. 
Something however I may perhaps learn. My appetite ſtill continues keen 

„ enough; and what I conſider as a ſymptom of radical health, I have a 

1 ＋ ul , voracious delight in raw ſummer fruit, of which I was leſs eager a few years 

get ago—You will be pleaſed to communicate this account to Dr. Heberden, 
and if any thing is to be done, let me have your you opinion.—Now-—atite 
cure—let me enquire after the Club *,” 

July 31. © Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden might be at Windſor, | 
I thought your letter long in coming. But, you know, nocitura petuntur, the 
letter which I ſo much deſired, tells me that I have loſt one of my beſt and 
tendereſt friends?. My comfort is, that he appeared to live like a man that 
had always before his eyes the fragility of our preſent exiſtence, and was 
therefore, I hope, not unprepared to meet his judge. — our attention, dear 
Sir, and that of Dr. Heberden, to my health is extremely kind. I am loth 
to think that I grow worſe; and cannot fairly prove even to my own * 
tiality, that I grow much better.“ 

Auguſt 5. I return you thanks, dear Sir, for your unwearied attention, 
both medicinal and iricndly, and hope to oy” the effect of your care by 
living to acknowledge it.” 

Avguſt 12. © Pray be fo kind as to have 1 me in your. thoughts, and 
mention my caſe to others as you have opportunity. I ſeem to myſelf neither 
to gain nor loſe ſtrength, I have lately tried milk, but have yet found no 


At the Eflex Head, Efeex-ftrect, | „ Mr, Allen, the printer, 
MEE „„ | advantage, 
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advantage, and am afraid of it merely as a liquid. My appetite is ſtill good, 1784. 
which I know is dear Dr. Heberden's criterion of the vis vitæ. As we, cannot yp 
now ſee each other, do not omit to write, for you cannot think with what 
warmth of expectation I reckon the hours of a poſt-day.” | 

| Auguſt 14. I have hitherto ſent you only melancholy letters, you will I 
be glad to hear ſome better account. Yeſterday the aſthma remitted, per- 1 
ceptibly remitted, and I moved with more eaſe than I have enjoyed for 
many . weeks. May Gop continue his mercy.—This account I would not 
delay, becauſe I am not a lover of complaints, or complainers, and yet 
J have ſince we parted, uttered nothing till now but terrour and ſorrow. 
Write to me, dear Sir.” | | 
| Auguſt 16. Better I hope, and better. My reſpiration gets more and 
more eaſe and liberty. I went to church yeſterday, after a very liberal dinner, 
without any inconvenience ; it is indeed no long walk, but I never walked it 
without difficulty, ſince I came, before. the intention was only 
to overpower the ſeeming vis inertiæ of the pectoral and pulmonary muſcles, — 
I am favoured with a degree of eaſe that very much delights me, and do 
not deſpair of another race upon the ſtairs of the Academy.—lf I were, 
however, of a humour to ſee, or to ſhow the ſtate of my body, on the dark _ 


oe, J might ſay, 


s Quid te exempta juvat * de Pluribus una? SL 2 As _ 2 4 
2 42 . 
The nights are ſtill ſleepleſs, and the water riſes, though it does not riſe £4 =" L of Lint L154 
very fall. Let us, however, rejoice in | all the good that we have. The A. fue. 3 ud 
9 4 1 hay Joan — 42 


remiſſion of one diſeaſe will enable nature to combat the reſt.— The ſquills ,., . e ee 
I have not neglected; for I have taken more than a hundred drops a day, 3 2 2 fo 1 mw 1 i 
and one day took two hundred and fifty, which, according to the popular | — = 
equivalence of a drop to a grain, is more than half an ounce.—I thank you, „„ bl 
dear Sir, for your attention in ordering the medicines; your attention to me CT. £4 nth HE Jo. 441 
has never failed. If the virtue of medicines could be enforced by the 47 #7; 6 


benevolence of the preſcriber, how ſoon ſhould I be well.” 8 ae, $4 at £7 1 
1885 | | : n N 77 Aus « #7 4 
Auguſt 19. © The relaxation of the aſthraa ſtill continues, yet t 06 not aA 3 1 
truſt it wholly to itſelf, but ſoothe it now and then with an opiate. I not p: F- Te Fee 2 "ol 
only perform the perpetual act of reſpiration with leſs labour, but I can walk pg: i= Fe _ 
with fewer intervals of reſt, and with greater freedom of motion,—] never ot, hed 7 1 2 ll | 
thought well of Dr. James's compounded medicines ; his ingredients appeared for ff pt 4 - 24, 
to me ſometimes inefficacious and trifling, and ſometimes heterogeneous and AST 4. PE gt W | 
feof” Seto fat? 
2 2 2 2 deſtructive FFI — / 
EMT 
[F 2-4-4044 & — 5 a 
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1784. deſtructive of each other. This preſcription exhibits a compoſition of about 


Aut. 75. three hundred and thirty grains, in which there are four grains of emetick 


tartar, and ſix drops thebaick tincture. He that writes thus, ſurely writes 
for ſnow. The baſis of his medicine is the gum ammoniacum, which dear 
Dr. Lawrence uſed to give, but of which I never ſaw any effect. We will, 
EF you pleaſe, let this medicine alone. The ſquills have every Rs and 
in the ſquills we will reſt for the preſent.“ 
Auguſt 21. The kindneſs which you ſhow by having me in your 
4 thoughts upon all occaſions, will, I hope, always fill fill my heart with gratitude. 
4 Be pleaſed to return my thanks to Sir George Baker, for the conſideration: 
which he has beſtowed upon me.—lTs this the balloon that has been fo 


| long expected, this. balloon to which I ſubſcribed, but without payment ? 
. 


It is pity that philoſophers have been diſappointed, and ſhame that they 
have been cheated; but I know not well how to prevent either. Of this: 
experiment I have read nothing; where was it exhibited? and who was 


. the man that ran away with ſo much money? Continue, dear Sir, to write 


often and more at a time; for none of your preſcriptions operate to their. 
proper uſes more certainly than your letters operate as cordials.” | 

Auguſt 26. © I ſuffered you to eſcape laſt poſt without a letter, but you 
are not to expect ſuch indulgence very often, for J write not ſo much. becauſe.” 
I have any thing to ſay, as becauſe I hope for an anſwer ;. and the vacancy, 
of my life here makes a letter of great value.—I have here little company 
and little amuſement, and thus abandoned to the contemplation of my own 
miſeries, I am ſometimes gloomy and depreſſed; this too I reſiſt as I can, 
and find opium, I think, uſeful, but I ſeldom take more than one grain.— 
Is not this ſtrange weather? Winter abſorbed the ſpring, and now autumn g 
is come before we have had ſummer. But let not our kindneſs for each 
other imitate the inconſtancy of the ſeaſons. | 

Sept. 2. Mr. Windham has been here to ſee me, he came, I think, 
forty miles out of his way, and ſtaid about a day and a half, perhaps I make 
the time ſhorter than it was. Such. converſation I ſhall not have again till I. 
come back to the regions of literature, and there Windham is, inter fellas * 
Luna minores.” He then mentions the effects of certain medicines, as taken, 
that © Nature is recovering its original powers, and the functions returning 


7 It is remarkable that ſo good a Latin ſcholar as Johnſon, ſhould have been ſo inattentixe 
-to the metre, as by miftake to have written heller i 1nſtead of guet. 


to 
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{ to their proper ſtate. God continue his mercies, and grant me to uſe them 
rightly.” es | 
Sept. 9. Do you know the Duke and Ducheſs of Devonſhire ? And 
have you ever ſeen Chatſworth? 1 was at Chatſworth on Monday: I had 
mdeed ſeen it before, but never when its owners were at home; I was very 
kindly received, and honeſtly preſſed to ſtay, but I told them that a ſick man 
is not a fit inmate of a great houſe. But I hope to go again ſome time.” 
Sept. 11. © I think nothing grows worſe, but all rather better, except 
fleep, and that of late has been at its old pranks.. Laſt evening, I felt what 


1784. 


Etat. 75. 


T had not known for a long time, an inclination to walk for amuſement; 


I took a ſhort walk, and came back again neither breathleſs nor fatigued, — 
This has been a gloomy, frigid, ungenial ſummer, but of late it ſeems to 
mend; 1 hear the heat ſometimes mentioned, but I do not feel it, 


© Preterea minimus gcldo jam in corpore Janguix 


© Febre calet ſold. 
= 


I hope, however, with good help, to find means of ſupporting a winter at: 
home, and to hear and tell at the Club what is doing, and what ought to be 


doing in the world. I have no company here, and ſhall naturally come home 
hungry for converſation.— To wiſh you, dear Sir, more leiſure: would not be. 


kind; but what leiſure you have, you muſt beſtow upon me.” 


Sept. 16. © I have now let you alone for a long time, having indeed little 


to ſay. You charge me ſomewhat unjuſtly with ey At Chatſworth, you. 
' ſhould remember, that I have eaten but once; and the Doctor, with whom 
I live, follows a milk diet. I grow no fatter, though my ſtomach, if it be 
not diſturbed by phyſick, never fails me.—I now grow weary of ſolitude, and 
think of removing next week to Lichfield, a place of more ſociety, but. 
otherwiſe of leſs convenience. When I am ſettled, I ſhall- write again.— 
Of the hot weather that you mention, we have had in Derbyſhire very much, 
and for myſelf I ſeldom feel heat, and ſuppoſe that my frigidity is the effect 
of my diſtemper, a ſuppoſition which naturally leads me to hope mar a hotter 
climate may be uſeful. But I hope to ſtand another Engliſh winter.” 
Lichfield, Sept. 29g. © On. one day I had three letters about the air- 
balloon : yours was far the beſt, and has enabled me to impart to my friends: 


in the country an idea of this ſpecies of amuſement. In amuſement, mere 


amuſement, I am afraid it muſt end, for I do not find that its courſe can be 
directed ſo as that it ſhould ſerve any purpoſes of communication; and it can 


"4; give. 


. Cart Gould 4 4 2 A 
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1784. give no new intelligence of the ſtate of the air at different heights, till they 
1 have e above the height of mountains, which they ſeem never likely 
„ to do. came hither on the 27th. How long I ſhall ſtay, I have not deter- 
22 45 mined. My dropſy is gone, and my aſthma much remitted, but I have felt 
. myſelf a little declining theſe two days, or at leaſt to- day; but fuch viciſſitudes 
Y muſt be expected. One day may be worſe than another; but this laſt month 
on 4 is far better than the former; if the next ſhould be as much better than this, 
21 Fi ſhall run about the town on my own legs“ - 
* „ ie,, October 6. The fate of the balloon I do not much lament: to make 
, een balloons is to repeat the jeſt again. We now know a method of mount- 
2 ing into the air, and, I think, are not likely to know more. The vehicles 
A — can ſerve no uſe till we can guide them; and they can gratify no curioſity till 
/ Lhe we mount with them to greater heights. than we can reach without, till we 
,4-Tiſe aboye the tops of the higheſt mountains, which we have yet not done. 
alt T4 We know the ſtate of the air in all its regions, to the top of Teneriffe, and 
pots ot Sify ot therefore learn nothing from thoſe who navigate a balloon below the clouds. 
2 Hort e The firſt experiment, however, was bold, and deſerved applauſe and reward. 
LB ne” Put ſince it has been performed, and its event is known, I had rather now find = 
: . 7 OY Ig, | 1 13 . 2 5 fel 
nz medicine that can eaſe an aſthma,” 4+ , amet befor; pray lhe 2 * 
ef October 25. * You write to me with a zeal that animates, and a tender- 
neſs that melts me. I am not afraid either of a journey to London, or a 
reſidence in it. I came down with little fatigue, and am now not weaker. 
In the ſmoky, atmoſphere I was delivered from the dropſy, which I conſider 
as the original and radical diſeaſe. The town is my element *; there are my 
friends, there are my books, to which I have not yet bidden farewell, and 
there are my amuſements. Sir Joſhua told me long ago, that my vocation 
was to publick life, and J hope till to keep my ſtation, till Gop ſhall bid me 
Geh fe i N 
To Mr. Hoorz. Aſhbourne, Aug. 7. „Since I was here, I have two 
little letters from you, and have not had the gratitude to write, But every 
man is moſt free with his beſt friends, becauſe he does not ſuppoſe that they 
can ſuſpe& him of intentional incivility.—One reaſon for my omiſſion is, that 


* His love of London continually appears. Once upon reading that line in the curious epitaph 
quoted in the SpeRator,” | | | 
Bora in New-England, did in London die;“ | 
he laughed and faid, <* Ido not wonder at this. It would have been ſtrange, if born in London, 
he had died in Neu- England., Jo wel ets fue, Lee, beret 


being 
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being in a place to which you are wholly a ſtranger, I have no topicks of 1784. 


correſpondence. If you had any knowledge of Aſhbourne, I could tell you 
of two Aſhbourne men, who, being laſt week condemned at Derby to be 
hanged for a robbery, went and hanged themſelves in their cell. But this, 
however it may ſupply us with talk, is nothing to you.—Your kindneſs, I 
know, would make you glad to hear ſome good of me, but I have not much 
good to tell; if I grow not worſe, it is all that I can ſay.—I hope Mrs. 
Hoole receives more help from her migration. Make her my compliments, 
and write again to, dear Sir, your affectionate ſervant.” | 

Aug. 13. I thank you for your affectionate letter. I hope we ſhall both 


be the better for each other's friendſhip, and I hope we ſhall not very quickly 


be parted Tell Mr. Nichols, that I ſhall be glad of his correſpondence, 
when his buſineſs allows him a little remiſſion ; though to wiſh him leſs buſi- 
neſs, that I may have more pleaſure, would be too ſelfiſh.—To pay for ſeats 
at the balloon is not very neceſſary, becauſe, in 7 than a, minu ute, they who 
gaze at a mile's diſtance will ſee all that can be” 
of your mind; they cannot at all aſſiſt it, nor I think regulate its motion.— 
I am now grown ſomewhat eaſier in my body, but my mind is ſometimes 
depreſſed.— About the Club, I am in no great pain. The forfeitures go on, 
and the houſe, I hear, is improved for our future meetings. I 1 hope we ſhall 
meet often, and fit long. | H. 4 06 e . il) boos. e 

Sept. 4, © Your Tetter wats deed" in in coming; 60; f. it Was,! very 
welcome. Our acquaintance 55x now bed ns. long, and 26 288 ectio 
each other involves a great ſpace, and many little occurrences, which melt 
the thoughts to tenderneſs. Write to me, therefore, as frequently as you 
can.— I hear from Dr. Brockleſby and Mr. Ryland, that the Club is not 
crouded. I hope . Wall enliven it when winter brings us together. AU 
To Dx. Buxney.” Auguſt 2. * The weather, you know, has not been 
balmy; I am now reduced to think, and am at laſt content to talk of the 
weather. Pride muſt have a fall*.—I have loſt dear Mr. Allen, and wherever 
Iturn, the dead or the dying meet my notice, and force my attention upon miſery 


There was no information for which Dr. Johnſon was leſs grateful than for that which 
concerned the weather. It was in alluſion to his impatience with thoſe who were reduced to 
keep converſation alive by obſervations on the weather, that he applied the old proverb to himſelf. 
If any one of his intimate acquaintance told him it was hot or cold, wet or dry, windy or calm, 


he would ſtop them, by ſaying, © Poh! poh! you are telling us that of which none but men 


in a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant, Let us bear with patience, or enjoy in quiet, 
elementary changes, whether for the better or the worſe, as they are never ſecrets,” Burney. 


and 


en. "Iv the wings, I am 
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pathetick in the recovery of Mrs. Burney.” CCH U 40 
To Mr. LAxcrox, Aug. 25. The dees of your laſt letter, and my 
omiſſion to anſwer it, Tagins to give you, even in my opinion, a right. to 


n 
'» 
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and mortality. Mrs. Burney's eſcape from ſo much danger, and her eaſe after 


e ſo much pain, throws, however, ſome radiance of hope upon the gloomy 


ꝓroſpect. May her recovery be perfect, and her continuance long.] ſtruggle 
hard for life. 1 take phyſick, and take air; my friend's chariot is always 


ready. We have run this morning twenty-four miles, and could run forty- 3x 
LL” ” fore 7 foo hang SH © 4 5 
eight more. But obo can run the race with death ? <7 o L. pore EE, +? 


Sept. 4. {Concerning a private tranſaction, -in Which is opinion was / */ 


aſked, and after giving it he makes the following reflections, which are 
applicable on other occaſions.] Nothing deſerves more compaſſion than 


wrong conduct with good meaning; than loſs or obloquy ſuffered by one 


who, as he is conſcious only of good intentions, wonders why he loſes that 


kindneſs which he wiſhes to preſerve; and not knowing his own fault, if, as 
may ſometimes happen, nobody will tell him, goes on to offend by his 


endeavours to pleaſe.—I am delighted by finding that our opinions are the 
fame.—Yowwill do me a real kindneſs * continuing to write. A poſt- day 


> has now been long a day of recreation.” 


Nov. 1. Our correſpondence pauſed for want of FRET I J had faid 


what I had to ſay on the matter propoſed to my conſideration ; and nothing 
remained but to tell you, that I waked or ſlept; that I was more or leſs ſick. 


I drew my thoughts in upon myſelf, and ſuppoſed yours employed upon your 
book.—That your book has been delayed I am glad, ſince you have gained 


an opportunity of being more exact.—Of the caution neceſſary in adjuſting 
narratives there is no end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may 
not ſeem ignorant, and others from mere indifference about truth. All truth 


is not, indeed, of equal importance; but, if little violations are allowed, 


every violation will in time be thought little; and a writer ſhould keep him- 


ſelf vigilantly on his guard againſt the firſt temptations to negligence or 


2 .—T had ceaſed to write, becauſe reſpecting you I had no more to 
lay, and reſpecting myſelf could ſay little good. I cannot boaſt of advance- 


ment, and in caſes of convaleſcence it may be ſaid, with few exceptions, non 
Progredi, eſt regredi. 1 hope I may be excepted —My great difficulty was with 


my ſweet Fanny, who, by her artifice of inſerting her letter in yours, had 
given me a precept of frugality which I was not at liberty to neglect; and I 


Know not who were in town under whoſe cover J could ſend my letter. 1 


rejoice to hear that you are all ſo well, wa have a delight pa pa TOW ſym- 
th be N. 7 


recriminate, 


dl 


[one 401! 
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recriminate, and to charge me with forgetfulneſs of the abſent. I will there- 
fore delay no longer to give an account of myſelf, and wiſh 1 could relate 
what would pleaſe either myſelf or my friend. —On July 13, T left London, 
partly in hope of help from new air and change of place, and partly excited 
by the ſick man's impatience of the preſent. I got to Lichfield in a ſtage 
vehicle with very little fatigue, in two days, and had the conſolation to find, 
that ſince my laſt viſit my three old acquaintance are all dead.—July 20, I went 
to Aſhbourne, where I have been till now; the houſe in which we live is repair- 
ing. I live in too much ſolitude, and am often deeply dejected: I wiſh we 
were nearer, and rejoice in your removal to London. A friend, at once 
cheerful and ſerious, is a great acquiſition. Let us not negle& one another 
for the little time which Providence allows us to hope.—Of my health I can- 
not tell you, what my wiſhes perſuaded me to expect, that it is much improved 
by the ſeaſon or by remedies. I am ſleepleſs; my legs grow weary with a 
very few ſteps, and the water breaks its boundaries in ſome degree. The 
aſthma, however, has remitted ; my breath is ſtill much obſtructed, but i is 
more free than it was. Nights of watchfulneſs produce torpid days; J read 
very little, though I am alone; for I am tempted to ſupply in the day what 
J loſt in bed.— This is my hiſtory, like all other hiſtories, a narrative of 
miſery. Yet am I fo much better than in the beginning of the year, that I 
ought to be aſhamed of complaining. I now fit and write with very little 
ſenſibility of pain or weakneſs ; but when I riſe, I ſhall find my legs betraying 
me.—Of the money which you mentioned I have no immediate need ; keep 
it, however for me, unleſs ſome exigence requires it. Your papers I will 
ſhew you certainly when you would ſee them, but I am a little angry at you 
for not keeping minutes of your own acceptum et expenſum, and think a little 
time might be ſpared from Ariſtophanes, for the res familiares. Forgive me, 
for I mean well.—1 hope, dear Sir, that you and Lady Rothes, and all the 
young people, too many to enumerate, are well and happy. Gop bleſs 
you all.” 

To Mr. WIxpHAu, Auguſt. © The tenderneſs with which you have been 
pleaſed to treat me, through my long illneſs, neither health nor ſickneſs can 
I hope make me forget; and you are not to ſuppoſe, that after we parted you 

were no longer in my mind. But what can a ſick man fay, but that he is 
ſick? His thoughts are neceſſarily concentred in himſelf; he neither receives 
nor can give delight; his enquiries are after alleviations of pain, and his 


efforts are to catch ſome momentary comfort, Though I am now in the 
Vol. II. E nieighbourhood 
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1784. neighbburhood of the Peak, you muſt expect no account of its wonders, of 

MD. its hills, its waters, its caverns, or its mines; but I will tell you, dear Sir, 
what I hope you will not hear with leſs ſatisfaction, that for about a week paſt 
my aſthma has been leſs afflictive.“ 

October 2. „ believe you have been long enough . wich the 
phenomena of ſickneſs, not to be ſurprized that a ſick man wiſhes to be where 
he is not, and where it appears to every body but himſelf that he might eaſily | 
be, without having the reſolution to remove. I thought Aſhbourne a ſolitary 

place, but did not come hither till laſt Monday,——I have here more company, 
but my health. has for this laſt week not advanced; and in the languor of 
diſeaſe how little can. be done? Whither or when I ſhall make my next 
remove,. I cannot tell; but I entreat you, dear Sir, to let me know, from 
time to time,. where you may be found, for your reſidence 1 is a very n 
attractive to, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant.“ 


To the Right Honourable WILLIAM GERARD RAMITER. 


"6 Dzar 81 R, 

« CONSIDERING what reaſon you gave me in 1 We ſpring to 
conclude that you took part in whatever good or evil might befal me, I 
ought not to have omitted ſo long the account which I am now about 
to give you. My diſeaſes are an aſthma and a dropſy, and, what is leſs 

_ eurable, ſeventy-five. Of the dropſy, in the beginning of the ſummer, or in 
the ſpring,. I recovered to a degree which ſtruck with wonder both me and 
my phyſicians : the aſthma now is likewiſe, for a time, very much relieved. 

T went to Oxford, where the aſthma was very tyrannical, and the dropſy began 

again to threaten me, but ſeafonable phyſick ſtopped the inundation : I then 
returned to London, and in July took a reſolution to viſit Staffordſhire and. 

Derbyſhire, where I am yet ſtruggling with my diſeaſes. The dropſy made 
another attack, and was not eaſily ejected, but at laſt gave way. The aſthma 
ſuddenly remitted in bed, on the 13th of Auguſt, and, though now very 
oppreſſive, is, I think, ſtill ſomething gentler than it was before the remiſſion. , 
My limbs are miſerably debilitated, and my nights are ſleepleſs and tedious.— 1 we 

When you read this, dear Sir, you are not Grry at I wrote no ſooner, I — , | 
will not prolong my complaints. I hope fl ope {till to ſee you in a happier hour, to 3 3 K 
talk over what we have often talked, and perhaps to find new topicks of FY 5 
merriment, or new incitements to curioſity. I am, dear Sir, &c. <7 ee f 


«©: Lickfield,. Oct. 20, 1784. 80 SA. Joundor. 5 
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To Joun PARADISE, EV. 
« DP EAR SIR, 
« THOUGH in all my fammer's excurſion I have given you no 
account of myſelf, I hope you think better of me than to imagine it poſſible 
for me to forget you, whoſe kindneſs to me has been too great and too con- 


ſtant not to have made its impreſſion on a harder breaſt than mine. — Silence 


is not very culpable when nothing pleaſing is ſuppreſſed. It would have 
alleviated none of your complaints to have read my viciſſitudes of evil. I 
have ſtruggled hard with very formidable and obſtinate maladies; and though 
I cannot talk of health, think all praiſe due to my Creator and Preſerver for 
the continuance of my life. The dropſy has made. two attacks, and has 
given way to medicine; the aſthma is very oppreſſive, but that has likewiſe 
once remitted. I am very weak, and very ſleepleſs ;7but it is time to con- 
clude the tale of miſery,—I hope, dear Sir, that you grow better, for you 
have likewiſe your ſhare of human evil, and that your lady and the young 
charmers are well. I am, dear Sir, &c. 
« Lichfield, OR. 20, 1784. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To Mr. GEORGE NrcoLL*. 


208 DAR SIB, | 
« SINCE we parted I have been much oppreſicil by my aſthma, 


but it has lately been leſs laboriaus. When 1 fit I am almoſt at eaſe, and 


I can walk, though yet very little, with leſs difficulty for this week paſt than 


before. I hope I ſhall again enjoy my friends, and that you and I ſhall have 


a little more literary converſation.— Where I now am, every thing is very 
liberally provided for me but converſation. ' My friend is ſick himſelf, and 


the reciprocation of complaints and groans affords not much of either pleaſure 


or inſtruction, What we have not at home this town does not ſupply, and 
1 ſhall be glad of a little imported intelligence, and hope that you will beſtow 
now. and then a little time on the relief and entertainment of, Sir, yours, &c. 

« Aſhbourne, Avguſt 19, 1784. EC SAM. JofN so.“ | 


To Mr, CRUIKSHANK, 
cc DAR Wk 
_« DO not ſuppoſe that I forget you; I his I | hall never be accuſed 
of forgetting my benefactors. I had, till lately, nothing ro write but 
complaints upon complaints, of miſeries upon miſeries, but within this 


+ Bookſeller to his Majeſty, 
4 A 2 fortnight 
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Ffortni ght I have received great relief.—Have your Lectures any vacation? 


If you are releaſed from the neceſſity of daily ſtudy, you may find time for a 
letter to me. —[In this letter he ſtates the particulars of his caſe.] In return 
for this account of my health, let me have a good account of yours, and of 
your proſperity in all your undertakings. J am, dear Sir, your, &c. 

% Aſhbourne, Sept. 4s 1784. | 4 SAM. e Feige 


To Ms. Tromas DAvrzs, Auguſt 14. © The tenderneft with which you 


expectedly mitigated. I am much comforted with this ſhort relief, and am 


willing to flatter myſelf that it may continue and improve. I have at preſent, 


always treat me, makes me culpable in my own eyes for having omitted to 
write in ſo long a ſeparation; I had, indeed, nothing to ſay that you could 
' wiſh to hear. All has been hitherto miſery accumulated upon miſery, diſeaſe 
corroborating diſeaſe, till yeſterday my aſthma was perceptibly and un- 


ſuch a degree of eaſe, as not only may admit the comforts, but the duties of 


life, Nato my compliments to Mrs. Davies ,—Poor dear Allen, he was a 


good man.” 9 
To Sm Josnva RevynoLDs, Auguſt 19. Having had ſince our ſepara- 
tion, little to ſay that could pleaſe you or myſelf by ſaying, I have not been 


laviſh of uſeleſs letters; but I flatter myſelf that you will partake of the 
pleaſure with which I can now tell you, that about a week ago, I felt ſuddenly 


a ſenſible remiſſion of my aſthma, and conſequently a greater lightneſs of 
action and motion. —Of this grateful alleviation I know not the cauſe, nor 
dare depend upon its continuance, but while it laſts I endeavour to enjoy it, 


and am deſirous of communicating, while it laſts, my pleaſure to my friends.— 


Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written before the poſt, which ſtays in this town but 
a little while, brought me your letter. Mr. Davies ſeems to have repreſented 


Jul my little tendency to recovery in terms too ſplendid. 1 am till reſtleſs, ſtill 


weak, ſtill watry, but the aſthma is leſs oppreflive.—Poor Ramſay *! On which 


fide foever I turn, mortality preſents its formidable frown. I left three old 


friends at Lichfield, when I was laſt there, and now found them all dead. 


more. That we muſt all die, we always knew; I wiſh I had ſooner remem- 


I no ſooner loſe ſight of dear Allen, than I am told that I ſhall fee him no 


bered it. Do not think me intruſive or importunate, if $0 now call, dear vis | 


on you to remember it,” 
Sept. 2. © I ſtill continue, by Gop's mercy, to * My breath is 
eaſter, my nights are  quietery and my legs are lefs in bulkFand ſtronger in 


Allan Ramſay, Eſq. painter to bis Majeſty, who died —_ this time, much regretted by his 


friends. | 


ket 


of 
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uſe. I have, however, yet a great-deal to overcome, before I can yet attain 


even an old man's health.—Write, do write to me now and then; we are 
now old ' acquaintance, and perhaps few people have lived ſo much and ſo 
long together, with leſs cauſe of complaint on either fide The retroſpeCtion 
of this is very pleaſant, and I hope we ſhall never think on each other with 


leſs kindneſs.” | 


Sept. 18. © I flattered myſelf that this week would have given me a 


letter from you, but none has come. Write to me now and then, but direct 


your next to Lichfield. —I think, andſf hope) am ſure, that I ſtill grow better; 
I have ſometimes good nights; but am ſtill in my legs weak, but ſo much 


mended, that! go to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my viſits on foot, 
for there are no coaches.—I have three letters this day, all about the balloon, 


I could have been content with one. Do not write about the balloon, what- 


ever elſe you may think proper to ſay.” | | | 
To Mx. Jonx Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 20.“ When you were here, you 
were pleaſed, as I am told, to think my abſence an inconvenience. I ſhould 


certainly have been very glad to give ſo ſkilful a lover of antiquities any 
information about my native place, of which, however, I know not much, 


and have reaſon to believe that not much is known. Though I have not 
given you any amuſement, I have received amuſement from you. At 
Aſhbourne, where I had very little company, I had the luck to borrow 
© Mr. Bowyer's Life; a book ſo full of contemporary hiſtory, that a literary man 
muſt find ſome of his old friends. I thought that I could now and then have 
told you ſome hints worth your notice; and perhaps we may talk a life over. 
I hope we ſhall be much together; you muſt now be to me what you were 
before, and what dear Mr. Allen was, beſides. He was taken unexpectedly 
away, but I think he was a very good man.—I have made little progreſs in 


recovery. I am very weak, and very teepleſs ; but I live on and hope.“ 2 


This various maſs of correſpondence, which I have thus brought together, 
is valuable both as an addition to the ſtore which the publick already has of 
Johnſon's writings, and as exhibiting a genuine and noble ſpecimen of vigour 
and vivacity of mind, which neither age nor ſickneſs could impair or 
diminiſh. 1 5 


It may be obſerved, that his writing in every way, whether for the publick, 


or privately to his friends, was by fits and ſtarts; for we ſee frequently, that 
a number of letters are written on the ſame day. . When he had once over- 


come his averſion to begin, he was, I ſuppoſe, deſirous to go on in order to 
relieve his mind from the uneaſy reflection of delaying what he ought to do, 


3 


While 
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While! in the country, notwithſtanding the accumulation of illneſs which 


OR he endured, his mind did not loſe its powers. He tranſlated an Ode of 


Elen 


Horace, which is printed in his Works, and compoſed ſeveral prayers. I 
hall inſert one of them Which is ſo wiſe and energetick, ſo philoſophical and 
ſo pious, that I doubt not of its affording conſolation to many a ſincere 


Chriſtian, when in a ſtate of mind to which believe the beſt are e 


liable. 
And here I am enabled fully to refute a very 1 unjuſt Nehekklon both againſt 
Dr. Johnſon, and his faithful ſervant, Mr. Francis Barber, by Sir John Hawkins, 


as if both of them had been guilty of culpable negle& towards a perſon of 
the name of Heely, whom Sir John chooſes to call a relation of Dr. Johnſon's. 


The fact is, that Mr. Heely was not his relation; he had indeed been married 


to one of his couſins, but ſhe had died without having children, and he had 
married another woman, ſo that even the ſlight connection which there once 


had been by alliauce was diſſolved. Dr. Johnſon, who had ſhewn very great 
liberality to this man while his firſt wife was alive, as has appeared in a former 
part of this work 7, was humane and charitable enough to continue his bounty 
to him occaſionally; but ſurely there was no ſtrong call of duty upon him or 
upon his legatee, to do more. The following letter, obligingly communicated 


to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, will confirm what I have ſtated: 


% Mr. Hz ELV, No. 5, in Pye fre, Welt: | 


cc 81 R, 
c AS neceſſity obiges you to call bo ſoon again upon me, you mould 


at leaſt have told the ſmalleſt ſum that will ſupply your preſent want; you 
cannot ſuppoſe that 1 have much to ſpare. Two guineas is as much as you 
gught to be behind with your creditor, —If you wait on Mr. Strahan, in 


6 Againſt inguiſi 4 tive aud PR thonghee « O 8 my Maker and Protector, who haſt 
graciouſly ſent me into this world to work out my ſalvation, enable me to drive from me all ſuch 


unquiet and perplexin g thoughts as may miſlead or hinder me in the practice of thoſe duties which Thou 


haſt required. When I behold the works of thy hands, and conſider the courſe of thy providence, 
give me grace always to remember that thy thoughts are not my thoughts, nor thy ways my ways. 
And while at ſhall pleaſe Thee to continue me in this world, where much is to be done, and little 


to be known, teach me, by thy Holy Spirit, to withdraw my mind from unprofitable and dan- 


gerous enquiries, from difficulties vainly curious, and doubts impoſſible to be ſolved. Let me 
rejoice in the light which Thou haſt imparted, let me ſerve Thee with active zeal and humble 
confidence, and wait with patient expectation for the time in which the ſoul which Thou receiveſt 


Mall be ſatisfied with knowledge. Grant this, O, Lozp, for Jesvs Cur1sT's ſake. Amen.“ 


7 Vol. I. p. 289. 
New- 
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 New-ſtreet, Fetter-lane, or in his abſence, on Mr. Andrew Strahan, ſhow 
this, by which they are entreated to advance you two guineas, and to . 
this as a voucher, I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


cc Aſhbourne, Auguſt 12, 1784. . | 2 SAM. Jounson.” 


Indeed it is very neceſſary to jos | in mind that Sir John Hawkins has 
unaccountably viewed Johnſon's character and conduct 1 in almoſt every par- 
ticular with an unhappy prejudice®. 


We now behold Johnſon for the laſt time, in his native city, for which he ever 


retained a warm affection, and which by a ſudden apoſtrophe under the word 


Lich, he introduces. with reverence, into his immortal work THE ENOLIs R 


DricTIonary—Salve magna parens? ! While 8855 he felt a revival of all the 
tenderneſs 


I ſhall add one inſtance only to thoſe on which J have thought it incumbent on me to 
obſerve. Talking of Mr. Garrick's having ſigniſied his willingneſs to let Johnſon have the loan 


of any of his books to aſſiſt him in his edition of Shakſpeare; Sir John ſays (page 444) Mr.. 
| Garrick knew not what riſque he ran by this offer. Johnſon had e a forgetfulneſs of 
obligations of this ſort, that few who lent him books ever ſaw them again.” This ſurely conveys 


a moſt unfavourable inſinuation, and has been ſo underſtood. Sir John. mentions the fingle caſe 
of a curious edition of Politian, which he tells us, „appeared to belong to Pembroke-College, 
and which, probably, had been conſidered by Johnſon as his own, for upwards of fifty years.” 
Would it not be fairer to conſider this as an inadvertence, and draw no general inference? The 


— —— — 


4 — OS 


truth is, that Johnſon was ſo attentive,. that in one of his manuſcripts: in my poſſeſſion, he has 
marked in two columns books borrowed, and books lent. L bh . a fory A 
In Sir John Hawkins's compilation, there are, however, ſome paſſages concerning Johnſon 
which have unqueſtionable merit. One of them J ſhall tranſcribe, in juſtice to a writer whom I have 
had too much occafion.to cenſure, and to ſhew my fairneſs as the biographer of my illuſtrious 


friend: There was wanting in his conduct and behaviour, that dignity which reſults from a 


regular and orderly courſe of ation, and by an irreſiſtible- power-commands eſteem. He could 


not be ſaid to be a ſtayed man, nor fo to have adjuſted in his mind the balance of reaſon and 
paſſion, as to give occaſion to ſay what may be obſerved of ſor men, that all they do is juſt, fit, 


and right.“ Aves Wh. gau Lees 4 for * ug L hee A ee ue, 


„The following circumſtance, mutually to the honour of Johnſon and the corporation of 
his native city, has been communicated to me by the Reverend Dr. Vyſe, from the Town- Clerk: 
« Mr. Simpſon has now before him, a record of the reſpect and veneration which the Corporation 


of Lichficld, in the year 1767, had for the merits and learning of Dr. Johnſon. His father 
built the corner-houſe in the Market-place, the two fronts of which, towards Market and 


Broad-market-ſtreet, ſtood upon waſte land of the Corporation, under a forty years' leaſe, which 


was then expired. On the 15th of Auguſt, 1767, at a common-hall of the bailiffs and citizens, 
it was ordered (and that without any ſolicitation) that a leaſe ſhould be granted to Samuel 


Johnſon, Doctor of Laws, of the incroachments at his houſe, for the term of ninety-nine years, 
at the old rent, which was five ſhillings. Of which, as Town-Clerk, Mr. Simpſon had the 


honour and pleaſure of informing him, and that he was deſired to accept it, without paying 
amy 
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tenderneſs of filial affection, an inſtance of which appeared in his ordering 
the grave-ſtone and inſcription, over Elizabeth Blaney *, to be e eee 


and carefully renewed. 
To Mr. Henry White, a young een with whom he now formed an 


intimacy, ſo as to talk to him with great freedom, he mentioned that he could 


not in general accuſe himſelf of having been an undutiful ſon. © Once, 
indeed (ſaid he) I was diſobedient ; I refuſed to attend my father to Uttoxeter- 
market. Pride was the ſource. of that refuſal, and the remembrance of it 
was painful. A few years ago, I deſired to atone for this fault; I went to 


Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and ſtood for a conſiderable time bare-headed 


in the rain, on the ſpot where my father's ſtall uſed to ſtand. In contrition 1 
tho, and I hope the pennance was expiatory. 

I told him (ſays Miſs Seward) in one of my lateſt viſits to him, of a won- 
derful learned pig, which I had ſeen at Nottingham; and which did all that 
we have obſerved exhibited by dogs and horſes. The ſubject amuſed him. 


© Then (ſaid he) the pigs are a race unjuſtly calumniated. Pig has, it ſeems, 


not been wanting to man, but man to pig. We do not Joy time for his 
education, we kill him at a year old.“ Mr. Henry White who was preſent, 
obſerved that if this inſtance had happened in or before Pope's time, he would 
not have been juſtified in inſtancing the ſwine as the loweſt degree of groveling 
inſtinct. Doctor Johnſon ſeemed pleaſed with the obſervation, while the 
perſon who made it proceeded to remark, that great torture muſt have been 
employed, ere the indocility of the animal could have been ſubdued. — 
« Certainly (ſaid the Doctor) but (turning to me); how old is your pig? 
I told him three years old. Then (ſaid he) the pig has no cauſe to complain; 
he would have been killed the firſt year if he had not been educated, and pro- 
tracted exiſtence is a good recompence for very conſiderable degrees of torture.” 

As Johnſon had now yery faint hopes of recovery, and as Mrs. Thrale 


was no longer devoted to him, it might have been ſuppoſed that he would 


naturally have choſen to remain in the comfortable houſe of his beloved 
wife's daughter, and end his life where he began it. But there was in him 


an animated and lofty ſpiric*, and however complicated diſeaſes might depreſs 


any fine on Pa cccaion „which leaſe was afterwards granted, and the Doctor died poſſeſſed of 
this property.“ = See Vol. I. p. 9. 

2 Mr. Burke ſuggeſted to me as applicable to Johnſon, what Sieg in his Cato Major, ſays 
of Appius, . Intentum enim animum tanquam arcum habebat, nec langueſcens ſuccumbebat ſenectuti; o 


repeating at the ſame time, the following noble words in the fame paſſage: Ita enim ſenectus | 


bonefta e fi ſe ipſa defendit, fi 5 ſuum retinet, ſi nemini e eft, ff uſqne ad extremum vita 


Spiritum vindicet * Jaun. : 
ordinary 


by J 
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ordinary mortals, all who ſaw him, beheld and acknowledged the invitum 1784. 
animum Catonis. Such was his intellectual ardour even at this time, that he . 
ſaid to one friend, © Sir, I look upon every day to be loſt in which I do not 
make a new acquaintance.” And to another, when talking of his illneſs, 
« I will be conquered; I will not capitulate.“ And ſuch was his love of 
London, fo high a reliſh had he of its magnificent extent, and variety of 
intellectual entertainment, that he languiſhed when abſent from it, his mind 
having become quite luxurious from the long habit of enjoying the metropolis; 
and therefore although at Lichfield, ſurrounded with friends, who loved 4. 
-3nd revered him, and for whom he had a very ſincere affection, he ſtill 
found that ſuch converſation as London affords, could be found no where elſe. 
Theſe feelings, joined probably to ſome flattering hopes of aid, from the 
eminent phyſicians and ſurgeons in London, who kindly and generouſly 
attended him without accepting of fees, made him reſolve to return to the 
capital. 5 5 | 
From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he paſſed a few days with 
his worthy old ſchoolfellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me: “ He was 
very ſolicitous with me to recolle& ſome of our moſt early tranſactions, and 
tranſmit them to him, for I perceived nothing gave him greater pleaſure than 
calling to mind thoſe days of our innocence. I complied with his requeſt, 
and he only received them a few days before his death. I have tranſcribed 
for your inſpection, exactly the minutes I wrote to him.“ This paper having 
been found in his repoſitories after his death, Sir John Hawkins has inſerted 
it entire, and I have made occaſional uſe of it, and other communications 
trom Mr. Hector, in the courſe of this work. I have both viſited and cor- 
+-: reſponded, with him ſince Dr. Johnſon's death, and by aſking a great variety 
ol particulars have obtained additional information. I followed the ſame 
mode with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whoſe preſence I wrote down a good 
deal of what he could tell; and he, at my requeſt, ſigned his name, to give 
it authenticity. It is very rare to find any perſon who is able to give a diſtinct 
account of the life even of one whom he has known intimately, without 
- queſtions being put to them. My friend, Dr. Kippis, has told me, that on this 
account it is a practice with him to draw out a biographical catechiſm. * 
Johnſon then proceeded to Oxford, where he was again kindly received by = 
Dr. Adams, -who was pleaſed to give me the following account in one of his 
letters (17th Feb. 1785): „ His laſt viſit was, I believe, to my houſe, which 
he left after a ſtay of four or five days. We had much ſerious talk together, 
for which I ought to be the better as long as I live. You will remember 
ſame diſcourſe which we had in the ſummer upon the ſubject of prayer, and 
So I -- I I | 9 5 the 


| 

| 
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7 | 2 my having wiſhed him to try his hand, and to give us a ſpecimen of the 
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the difficulty of this ſort of compoſition. He reminded me of this, and of 


ſtyle and manner that he approved. He added, that he was now in a right 
frame of mind, and as he could not poſſibly employ his time better, he 


would in earneſt ſet about it. But I find upon enquiry, that no papers of 
this ſort were left behind him, except a few ſhort ejaculatory forms ſuitable to 


his preſent ſituation.” 
Dr. Adams had not then received accurate information on this ſubject; 


for i it has ſince appeared that various prayers had been compoſed by him at 


different periods, which intermingled with pious reſolutions, and ſome ſhort 


notes of his life, were entitled by him * Prayers and Meditations,” and have 


in purſuance of his earneſt requiſition in the hopes of doing good, been pub- 


liſhed, with a judicious well-written Preface; by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, 


to whom he delivered them. This admirable collection, to which I have 
frequently referred in the courſe of this work, evinces, beyond all his 
compoſitions for the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends and 
admirers, the ſincere virtue and piety of Johnſon. It proves with unqueſtion- 
able authenticity, that amidſt all his conſtitutional infirmities, his earneſtneſs 


to conform his practice to the precepts of Chriſtianity was unceaſing, and that 
he habitually endeavoured to refer every tranſaction of his life to the will of the 


Supreme Being. 
He arrived in London on the 16th of November, and next day ſent to 


Dr. Burney, the following note, which I inſert as the laſt token of his re- 


membrance of this ingenious and amiable man, and as another of the many 
proofs of the tenderneſs and benignity of his heart. 


% Mx, Joxnson, who came home laſt night, ends his reſpects to dear 
Dr. Burney, and all the dear Burneys, lttle and great,” Ef leq 4 8 att 


| To Mr. HECTOR, in ng | 
© Dear SIR, | 
I p1p not reach Oxford 4081 Friday morning, and then I ſent 
Francis to ſee the balloon fly, but could not go myſelf. I ſtaid at Oxford 
till Tueſday, and then came in the common vehicle eaſily to London. I am 


as I was, and having ſeen Dr. Brockleſby, am to ply the ſquills; but what- 


ever be their efficacy, this world muſt ſoon paſs away. Y Let us think ſeriouſly 
on our duty. I ſend my kindeſt reſpects to dear Mrs. Careleſs; let me have 
the prayers of both. We have all lived long, and muſt ſoon part. Gor 
have mercy on us, for the fake of our Lord Jzsus CHRIST. Amen. I am, &c. 
2 e Nov. 17, * i | SAM. Jonns0 N.“ 
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His correſpondence with me after his letter on the ſubject of my ſettling 
in London, ſhall now fo far as is proper, be produced in one ſeries. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Aſhbourne; « On the 14th I came to 
Lichfield, and found every body glad enough to ſee me. On the 2oth, I 
came hither, and found a houſe half built, of very uncomfortable appearance, 
but my own room has not been altered. That a man worn with diſeaſes, 
in his ſeventy-ſecond or third year, ſhould condemn part of his remaining life 


to paſs among ruins and rubbiſh, and that no inconſiderable part, appears to 
me very ſtrange.— I know that your kindneſs makes you impatient to know 


the ſtate of my health, in which I cannot boaſt of much improvement. I 
came through the journey without much inconvenience, but when I attempt 


ſelf- motion I find my legs weak, and my breath very ſhort; this day I have 
been much difordered. I have no company; the Doctor is buly in his 
fields, and goes to bed at nine, and his whole ſyſtem is ſo different from mine, 


that we ſeem formed for different elements; J have, therefore, all my amuſe- — 


ment to ſeek within myſelf.” | 

Having written to him in bad ſpirits, a letter filled with dejection and 
fretfulneſs, and at the ſame time expreſſing anxious apprehenſions concerning 
him, on account of a dream which had diſturbed me; his anſwer was chiefly 
in terms of reproach, for a ſuppoſed charge of © affecting diſcontent, and 
indulging the vanity. of complaint.“ It however proceeded, «© Write to me 


often, and yrite like a man.” I conſider your fidelity and tenderneſs as a 


great part of the comforts which are yet left me, and ſincerely wiſh we could 


be nearer to each other, * * * * * * * * _My dear friend, life is very 


ſhort and very uncertain ; let us ſpend it as well as we can. My worthy neigh- 


bour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. Pay my reſpects to dear 


Mrs. Boſwell.— Nothing ailed me at that time; let your ſuperſtition at laſt 


/ 4 o a = 4 | Pd + 
have an end.” L Na Kone I Aron bole K. 4447 of. els Ho fe 4 . ; 


"Feeling very ſoon, that the manner in which he had written might hurt 


me, he in two days after, July 28, wrote to me again, giving me an account 
ol his ſufferings, after which follows: © Before this letter you will have had 


FR 


above you, but with the multitudes which are below you. 


one which I hope you will not take amiſs; for it contains only truth, and that 
truth kindly intended. * . Spartam quam nactus es orna; make 


the moſt and beſt of your lot, and compare yourſelf not with the few that are 
* * * * * * 


So ſteadily forward with lawful buſineſs or honeſt diverſions. © Be (as 


Temple ſays of the Dutchmen) well when you are not ill, and pleaſed when 
you are nut angry. * * * This may ſeem but an ill return for 


your tenderneſs; but I mean it well, for I love you with great ardour and 


4B2 ſincerity. 
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hg Che = e- 5 To JAMES BoswzLI, Eſy:. 5 
i V 55 5 | 
ne rt A Torts + « I nave this ſummer ſometimes amended' and ſometimes relapſed, 


— 1 but upon the whole, have loſt ground very much. My legs are extremely, 


tf, 47 I am ſomerimes afraid that your omiſſion to write has ſome real cauſe, and 


A 


dear Mrs. Boſwell, or any of your family. I am, Sir, your, &c. 


— him than I had apprehended; but I had · the conſolation of- being informed. 


fea . 5 „ humble hope of renewing our friendſhip in a better world.” 7 — 2 ,. 
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1784 ſincerity. Pay my reſpects to dear Mrs. Boſwell, and teach. the young ones- 
Aut. 76. to love me.“ 


I unfortunately was ſo much indiſ poſed during a conſiderable part of the 
Fear, that it was not, or at leaſt I thought it was not, in my power to write. to 
my illuſtrious friend as formerly, or without expreſſing ſuch complaints as 


weak, and my breath very ſhort, and the water is now encreaſing upon me. 

2 2 In this uncomfortable ſtate your letters uſed to relieve; what is the reaſon that 
I have them no longer? Are you ſiek, or are you ſullen? Whatever be the 

7 reaſon, if it be leſs than neceſſity, drive it away, and of the ſhort life that 
we have, make the beſt uſe for yourſelf and for your friends. *-* 4 


Z- ſhall be glad to know: that you are not ſick, and that nothing ill has befallen 


«« Lichfield, Nov. 3, 1784. Sam. Jonunson.,” 


| Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that in a paragraph of this 
letter, which I have omitted, he ſtill perſevered in arraigning me as before, 
which was ſtrange in him who had ſo much experience of what I ſuffered. 
T however wrote to him two as Kind letters as T could; the falt of which 

came too late to be read by him, for his illneſs encreaſed more rapidly upon 


{ _— that he ſpoke of me on his death-bed; with affection, and I look forward with 


I now Tlieve the readers of this work from any farther perſonal notice of A= 
L /its authour, who if he ſhould be thought to have obtruded himſelf too much ; * 
upon their attention, requeſts them to conſider the peculiar plan of his ©, A 
biographical undertaking. PE - : 22 fue 
Soon after Johnſon's return to the metropolis, both the aſthma and dropſy foes 2 
became more violent and diſtreſsful, He had: for ſome time kept a journal 779%. 
n Latin, of the ſtate of his illneſs, and the remedies which he uſed, under he 
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title of Agri Ephemeris, which he began on the 6th of July, but continued it no 1784. _. 
longer than the 8th of November; finding, I ſuppoſe, that it was a mournful- Es, 75. | 367 _— 
and unavailing regiſter. It is in my poſſeſſion ; and 1 is. written with. .great care LOR 

and accuracy. 


Still his love of literature did. not fail. He- dew e out and gave to his 
friend 


3 Tt is truly wonderful to conſider the extent and conſtancy of Johnſon's literary ardour, not- 
withſtanding the melancholy which clouded and embittered his exiſtence, Beſides the numerous | | 
and various works which he executed, he had at different times formed ſchemes of a great many | LY 
more, of which the following catalogue was given by him to Mr, Langton, and by that gentle-- | 
man * his. Majeſty... 


r 


A ſmall book of * and directions for piety : the hint taken from the directions in. 
| Morton's exerciſe. . 1 


ee Pla 1LOSOPHY, HisToRY, and LITERATURE in general. | | . 1 


« Hiſtory of Criticiſm, as it relates to judging of authours, from Ariſtotle to the preſent age. | 3 
An account of the riſe and ee, of that art; of the different opinions of authours; -. 1 
ancient and modern. 
4 Tranſlation. of the Hiſtory of Herodian. CES 
New edition of Fairfax's Tranſlation of Taſſo, with notes, gloſſafy, &c. : 1 1 
* Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuſcripts and old editions, with various readings, | | 
conjectures, remarks on his language, and the changes it had undergone from the earlieſt times to- 
his age, and from his to the preſent : with notes explanatory of cuſtoms, &c. and references to = 
Boccace, and other authours from whom he has borrowed, with an account of the-liberties he has | ä 
taken in telling the ſtories; his life, and an exact etymological gloſſary. > 0 | 
5c Ariſtotle's Rhetorick, a tranſlation of it into Engliſh. 
« A Collection of Letters , tranſlated from the modern. writers, with. ſome account of the + 5M 
ſeveral authours. . | 
«- Oldham's Poems, with notes hiſtorical and eritical. - + | | „ A 
« Roſcommon's Poems, with notes. 9 4 Fg i 
1 Lives of the Philoſophers, written with a polite air, in ſuch a manner as may divert as well | : | | 
as inſtru. Es e . „ 
« Hiſtory of the Heathen Mythology, with an agree of the fables, both allegorical and . DS 2 
| hiſtorical; with references to the poets. = | "0 
«* Hiſtory of the State of Venice, in a compendious manne. F 
« Ariſtotle's Ethicks, an Engliſh tranſlation of them with notes. | 1 
4 Geographical Dictionary from the French. 
«« Hierocles __ Pythagoras, tranſlated into Engliſh,” perhaps with notes. This is done br 
Norris. 
« A book of 1 upon all kinds of ſubjects. 
«© Claudian, a new editien of his works, cum notit variorum, in the manner of Burman. 
« 'Fully's Tuſculan — a tranſlation of them. 
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1784. friend Mr. John Nichols, what perhaps he alone could have done, a liſt of 
— 75. the enn of che Univerſal H be Mere An {cyeral ſhares in that 


7 . work. 
SO. Tally s De Natura Deorum, a gion of thoſe books. | 
e Benzo's New Hiſtory of the New World, to be tranſlated, 

« Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, to be tranſlated. 

« Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an account of whatever con- 
tributed to the reſtoration of literature ; ſuch as controverſies, printing, - the deſtruction of the 

Greek empire, the encouragement of great men, with the lives of the moſt eminent patrons and 
moſt eminent early profeſſors of all kinds of learning in different countries. 

A body of Chronology, in verſe, with hiſtorical notes. 

« A table of the SpeQators, Tatlers, and Guardians, diſtinguiſhed by figures into fix degrees 
of value, with notes giving the reaſons of preference or degradation. 

« A Collection of Letters from Engliſh authours, with a preface giving ſome account of the 
writers ; with reaſons for ſelection, and criticiſm upon ſtyles; remarks on each letter, if 
needful. | 

« A Collection of Proverbs from various languages. Jan, " 3 5 3. ; 

« A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation 1 Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, 
March—52. | 
„ A Collection of Stories and Examples, like thoſe of Valerius Maximus. Jan. 10—53. 

« From Ælian, a volume of ſelect Stories, perhaps from others. Jan. 28—53. | 
* Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and 9 Aon of Countries, 

7 « Dictionary of Ancient Hiſtory and Mythology. 
«© "Treatiſe on the Study of Polite Literature, containing the kiftory of ning. directions 
for editions, commentaries, & c. R | 
6 Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, hes the manner of Bruyere, collecd out of ancient 
_  authours, particularly the Greek, with Apophthegms. 

c Claflical Miſcellanies, Select Tranſlations from ancient Greek and Latin authours. 

«« Lives of illuſtrious perſons, as well of the active as the learned, in imitation of Plutarch, 

„ Judgement of the learned upon Engliſh authours. | 

“ Poetical Dictionary of the Engliſh tongue. 

« Conſiderations upon the preſent ſtate of London. 

4 Collection of Epigrams, with notes and obſervations. 

« Obſervations on the Engliſh language, relating to words, phraſes, and modes of T eck. 

4% Minutiz Literariz, Miſcellaneous reflections, criticiſms, emendations, notes. 

«« Hiſtory of the Conftitution. 


« Compariſon of 3 and Chriſtian Morality, by ſentences colleRed from the 
moraliſts and fathers. 


« Plutarch's Lives in Engliſh, with notes. 


- | | 6 PosTRY and works o IMAGINATION, 
45 Hin to Ignorance. | 
4 The Palace of Sloth—a viſion. 
. Coluthus, to be tranſlated. 
«©. Prejudice—a poetical eſſay. | 
« The Palace of Nonſenſe—a viſion.“ | 
| 7 Johnſon's 
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Work. It has, according to his direction, been depoſited in the Britiſh 1784. 


Muſeum, and is printed in the Gentleman's M agazine for December, 1784. Fut. 15. 
. | | During 
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Johnſon's extraordinary facility of compoſition, when he ſhook off his conſtitutional indolence, 
and reſolutely fate down to write, is admirably deſcribed by Mr, Courtenay, in his Foctical | 
Review,” which I have ſeveral times quoted : | 


EO « While through life's maze he ſent a piercing view, 
« His mind expanſive to the object grew. 
« With various ſtores of erudition fraught, 
6 The lively image, the deep-ſearching thought, 
« Slept in repoſe ;—but when the moment preſs'd, 
* The bright ideas ſtood at once confeſs'd ; 
« Inſtant his genius ſped its vigorous rays, 
e And o'er the letter'd world diffus'd a blaze: 
« As womb'd with fire the cloud electrick flies, 
« And calmly o'er th' horizon ſeems to riſe ; 
e Touch'd by the pointed ſteel, the lightning flows, | | f 
cc And all th* expanſe with rich effulgence glows,” | | | —_—_ 


We ſhall in vain endeavour to know with exact preciſion every produktion of Johnſon? s pen. 
He owned to me, that he had written about forty ſermons; but as I underſtood that he had given 
or ſold them to different perſons, who were to preach them as their own, he did not conſider 
himſelf at liberty to acknowledge them. Would thoſe who were thus aided by him, who are ſtill 
alive, and the friends of thoſe who are dead, fairly inform the world, it would be obligingly 
gratifying a reaſonable curioſity, to which there ſhould, I think, now be no objection.— I have 
lying before me, in his hand-writing, a fragment of twenty quarto leaves, of a tranſlation 
into Engliſh of Salluſt, De Bello Catalinario, When it was done I have no notion ; but it ſeems 
to have no very ſuperiour merit to mark it as his. Beſides thoſe publications, which with all 
my chronological care I have aſcertained in the courſe of this work, I am ſatisfied, from internal 
evidence, to admit alſo as genuine the following: 

«« Conſiderations on the Caſe of Dr. Trapp's Sermons,F*? publiſhed in 1739, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. It is a very ingenious defence of the right of abridging an authour's work, 
without being held as infringing his property. This is one of the niceſt queſtions in the Law of 
Literature; and J cannot help thinking, that the indulgence of abridging is often exceedingly 
injurious to authours and bookſellers, and ſhould in very few caſes be permitted. 

' Dedication for Mrs. Lennox to the Earl of Middleſex, of her -- Female Quixote,” 1 in 1762, * | * 

. Preface to the Catalogue of the Artiſts Exhibition in 1762. | 

Preface to Baretti's Eaſy Leſſons in Italian and Engliſh,” in 1775. K 55 * 
But, though it has been confidently aſcribed to him, I cannot allow that he wrote a Dedication | 1 
to both Houſes of Parliament of a book entitled . The Evangelical Hiſtory Harmonized,” He | a 45 
was no croater; no declaimer againſt zhe times, He would not have written, . That we are fallen 
upon an age in which corruption is not barely univerſal, is univerſally confeſſed. Net, | 
*« Rapine preys on the publick without oppoſition, and perjury betrays it without inquiry,” 


Nor would he, to excite a ſpeedy reformation, have conjured up ſuch phantoms of terrour as 


1 
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153% During his ſleepleſs nights he amuſed himſelf by tranſlating into n verſe, 
Ter 75. from the Greek, many of the epigrams in the Anbologia. Theſe tranſlations, 

-with ſome other poems by him in Latin, he gave to his friend Mr. Langton, 

5 who, having added a few notes, ſold them to the bookſellers for a ſmall ſum, 
| to be given to ſome of, Johnſon's relations, which was accordingly done; and 
they are printed in the collection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to Johnſon's deficiency 3 in the 


e, Woot 
A“ in el —5 - * knowledge of the Greek language, partly owing to the modeſty with which, 
ng from knowing how much there was to be learnt, he uſed to mention his own 
4. 


| wan 97" comparative acquiſitions. | When Mr. Cumberland + talked to him of the 
ZA c hes . 
; 2 Gov & 1, BY go Greek fragments which are ſo well illuſtrated in „ The Obſerver,” and of 
_ 8 n BODy 5 7 Ae, the Greek dramatiſts in general, he candidly acknowledged his inſufficiency 
„ oe + 4 2 ST; 55 Ye Phy in that particular branch of Greek literature, Vet it may be ſaid, that though 7 / 7 


= hy 3 ov 4 a not a great, he was a good Greek ſcholar. Mr. [r. Burney, who is univerſally of 
| | . 7 THY SY 4475 l, acknowledged by the beſt judges, to be one of the few men of this age 0 / e. 
. L 4 A to oe 2 Lare very eminent for their {kill in that noble language, has aſſured me, that 
+ . ee 4 <7 Johnſon could give a Greek word for almoſt every Engliſh one; and that although 
1 4. Ld Ulf trathot ſufficiently converſant in the niceties of the language, he upon ſome 
| 2 {-<344- occaſions diſcovered, even in theſe, a conſiderable degree of critical acumen. 
3 5 — {ts a., ke 144 4 Mr. Dalzell, Profeſſor of Greek at Edinburgh, whoſe ſkill in it is unqueſtion- 
21 . N 3 . able, mentioned to me, in very liberal terms, the impreſſion which was 
4 4.40 5 1 EE upon. him by Johnſon, in a converſation which they had in London 
— concerning that language. As Johnſon, therefore, was undoubtedly one of 
. | the firſt Latin ſcholars in modern UNE, let us not deny to his fame ſome 


| . VV additional a eee from Greek, | 


"theſe : A few years longer, oy W all CLUE will-be in vain, We may be Frallowed 
- by an earthquake; we may be delivered to our enemies.” This is not Johnſonian. 
There are indeed, in this Dedication, ſeveral ſentences conſtrued upon the model of thoſe of 
| Johnſon. But the imitation of the form, without the ſpirit of his ſtyle, has been ſo general, 
that this of itſelf is not ſufficient evidence. Even our news-paper writers aſpire to it. In an 
account of the funeral of Edwin the comedian, in The Diary” of Nov. 9, 1790, that ſon of 
. „ . drollery is thus deſcribed: A man who had ſo often cheered the 3 of my, an 4 
ſuſpended the approaches. of ſorrow.” E HN. half A, uu. eee 
IL have not thought it neceſſary to ſpecify every copy of verſes written by cy RG . it being f 
my intention to publiſh an authentick edition of all his Poetry, with Notes, hs 9 + , 
4 Mr. Cumberland afſures me, that he was always treated with great courteſy by Dr, Johnſon, pts 
who, in his ? Letters. to Mrs. Thrale,” Vol. II. p. 68, thus ſpeaks of that learned, ingenious, | 
and accompliſhed gentleman : ** The want of company is an inconvenience : but Mr, Cumberland 


zs a million,” | 
6 | | —— 1 ſhall 
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1 mall now full my promiſe of rar ſpevienens of various ſorts of 1784. 

e e taed 4 

In the © Franſactions of the 8 Iriſh 8 1787,” than: is an 

Eh on che Style of Dr. Samuel Johnſon, by che Rev. Robert Burrowes, 

vhoſe reſpect for the great object of his criticiſm? is thus evinced in the con- 

cluding paragraph : : © ] have ſingled him out from the whole body of 

Engliſh writers, becauſe his univerſally acknowledged beauties would be moſt 

apt to induce imitation; and_I have treated rather on his faults than his 

perfections, becauſe an eſſay might comprize all the obſervations I could make 

upon his faults, while volumes Kg: not be ſufficient for a treatiſe on his . 
perfections.“ -F 9 feet Hefty a e, , e Clnon ee wet” Ee, 

Mr. Buzzowts has analyſed the compoſition of Johnſon, and pointed out - 

its peculiarities with much acuteneſs; and I would recommend a careful 

_ peruſal of his Eſſay to thoſe, who being captivated by the union of ꝑerſpicuity 

and ſplendour which the writings of Johnſon contain, without having a ſuf- 

ficient portion of his vigour of mind, may be in danger of becoming bad 

copyiſts of his manner, I however cannot but obſerve, and I obſerve it to 

his credit, chat this learned gentleman has himſelf caught no mean degree of I [ 

the expanſion and harmony which, independent of all other circumſtances, | | 1 

characteriſe the ſentences of, Johnſen, Thus, in the Preface to the volume 14 

in which his Eſſay appears, we find, te If it be ſaid that in ſocieties of this = 5 4 

ſort, too much attention is frequently beſtowed on ſubjects barren and ſpecu- 3 

lative, it may be anſwered, that no one ſcience is fo little connected with the Fs = 
reſt, as not to afford many principles whoſe uſe may extend conſiderably 1 1 
beyond the, ſcience to which they primarily belong; and that no propoſition 

is ſo purely theoretical as to be totally incapable of being applied to practical 

purpoſes. There is no apparent, connection between duration and the cycloidal 

arch, the properties of which duly attended to, have furniſhed us with our 

beſt regulated methods of meaſuring time: and he who has made himſelf 

maſter of the nature and affections = the logarithmick curve, is not aware 

that he has advanced conſiderably towards aſcertaining the proportionable 

denſity of the air at its various diſtances from (ne ſurface of the earth e., 


— 
tat. 75. 


1 k 4 


— — — ꝙ3ä 


< 
* "Ny - 


Rr : 
F 


5 We muſt ſmile at a little inaccuracy of metaphor in the Preface to the Tranſactions, which 
is written by Mr. Burrowes. The critick of the izle of Jobnſam having, with a juſt zeal for 
literature, obſerved, that the whole nation are called on to exert themſelves, afterwards ſays : 
ve] hep are calls an by every he which can have a laudable influence on the heart or of man, * 

| * , 3 {4 . 


= 
= = —_— my 1 
_ * — A _— 2 - 
N * Ma — — fear ALI 3 N 
= * 2 — — — 2 
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1784. The judierous imitators of Johnſon's ſtyle are innumerable. Their general 
2 method is to accumulate hard words, without conſidering, that although he 
was fond of introcucing them occaſſonally, there is not à ſingle ſentence in 
all his writings where they are crowded together, as in the firſt verſe of the 
following imaginary Ode » hip: 10 Ae "Re 7: yan: een NE in * 
N „ ee Papers Ar Alt red. 1 


e 7 2 © Cervifial cofter's viduate dan e. C 
55 l 8 | gag « Opin 7 this Eigantick Tame, | 6 $4 hs (3 Qt 
15 N 5 * Procumbing a at thy ſhrine: 2 18 05 | 
<MHY $39 W "7c Shall, catenated by thy charms, | * 77 
| A captive in thy ambient arms, „ 
- 1s a: wages . oh © Perennialhy | be thine ?” ien of | | my "A A 


F Lad KY . 4 _ 
25.4 14 


'T "his; and a'thoufand other fuch attempts, are we unlike the iel 
which the writers imagined they were turning into N ＋ here is not 


1 


" Eniilarity enough for burleſque, or even for caricature. 
Mr. Corman, in his * Proſe on ſeveral Occaſions, has © A Letter from 
- ExxIPHANES; containing Propoſals for a Gloſſary or Vocabulary of the Vulgar 
Tongue: intended as a Supplement to a larger Dierroxnary.” It is evidently 
meant as a ſportive ſaly of ridicule op Johnſon, whoſe flyle i is thus imitated, 


without being 'groſsly overcharged. «Tt is eaſy to foreſee, that the idle and 
4 | : E 92 A= 2 illiterate” will complain that I have increaſed their labours by endeavouring 
ot , — "to diminiſh them; and that I have explained what is more eaſy by what is 


Gre .. HOY £4 & — more difficult—jz guotum per ignotius. I expect, on the other hand, the liberal 


* 
# 
os 


Ds 4 neee of the learned. He who is buried in fcholaſtick retire- 
4 4. ment, ſecluded from the aſſemblies of the gay, and remote from the circles 


WT 


/ 7 of the polite, will at once comprehend the definitions, and be grateful for fuch 
T7 e * hs & ſeaſonable and neceſſary elucidation of his mother tongue.” Annexed to 
this letter is a ſhort ſpecimen of the work, thrown together in a yague and 


55 . . A RAY, not even ores þ to alphabetical « concatenation 7. 7. 


The 
5 8 8 ine i to unite | himſelf with 1 this rich widow was muck talked of, but I believe 
without foundation. The report, however, gave occaſion for a poem, not without characteriſtical 
merit, entitled, Ode to Mrs. Thrale, by Samuel Johnſon, LL. D. on their ſuppoſed 
approaching Nuptials :” printed for Mr. Faulder, in Bond-ſtreet, 
7 « Higgl «dy-piggledy—Conglomeration and confuſion, 


« Hodge-podge—A culinary mixture of TR ae; ; oppiind 8 to 
all diſcordant combinations, 


« Tit 


is 2 as 
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The ſerious imitators of Johnſon” 8 ſtyle, whether intentionally or by the 1 784. | 

imperceptible effect of its firength and, animation, are, as I have had already — 
öccaſieh 'to Obſet rve, fo many, that 1 might introduce quotations from a great | 


proportion of the wri ters in our language, ſince he appeared. I ſhall point 
: out Ly the following. 5 


iy PWC TOR | Wrilltan RonzxrSon, D. D. 


In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudeſt We, appears as ood . 
the creation, giving law to various tribes of animals which he has tamed and — l. a 
reduced to ſubjection. The Tartar follows his prey on the horſe which he has 5 
reared, or tends his numerous herds, which furniſh him both with food and ©; 
clothing; the Arab has rendered the camel docile, and avails himſelf of its 1 9 - a 
perſevering ſtrength; the Laplander has formed the rein- deer to be ſubſervientt 
to his will; and even the people of Kamſchatka have trained their dogs to 
labour. 'T his command, over the inferiour creatures is one of the nobleſt 

prerogatives of man, and among the greateſt efforts of his wiſdom and power. 
Without this, his dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch who has no 
ſubjects; a maſter without ſervants; and haſt perform every ofen by the 
ee of 8 apm m . 


4 « 


Eowany G Efq, - | 

' « Of all our paſſions and appetites, the love of power is £ the moſt 
imperious and unſociable nature, ſince the pride of ong man requires the ſub- 
miſſion of the multitude. In the tumult of civil diſcord the laws of ſociety 
loſe their force, and their place is ſeldom ſupplied by thoſe of humanity, 
The ardour of contention, the pride of victory, the deſpair of ſucceſs, the 
memory of paſt injuries, and the fear of future 2 goat all ances to 
inflame = mind, and to filence the yoice of nt Aa | on 

6 Tir for Sdn 1 Fas „ 

7 Shilly Shally—Heſitation and irreſolution. 7 & 77 
% Fee! fa! fum ( Gigantick intonat ions. | ET l - 
% Rigmarale—Diſcourſe, incoherent and rhapſodical 7 | | 
. Crircum- crancum Lines of irregularity and involution. 

« Ding-dong—Tintinabulary chimes, uſed metaphorically to Toby n and rehemence,” 55 

4e Hiſtory of America,” Vol. I, quarto, p. 332. 

9 40 Decline and Fall of the Roman 1111 Vol. I. Chap. IV. 


e 7. . , EE o4 4 49; 
. * 9 * ** — 4 * 9 PO - 1 N 9 * 2 q 2 A A Wd en A as __ p K \ 
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„ a ed ata ois Boxway, | 3 TOR 
Etat. 75. . 


_ Py” „ I am but too certain — will now liſten to no other. I dread 
| a, 7 therefore to make a trial where I. defpair of ſucceſs ; I know not how to rk 
2 11 e r with thoſe who may filence me by a command“. 


vane 1 7 | 
wy 2 Reverend Mr. Naxes* 62 weed 


| or on « In an enlightened and improving age, much perhaps | is not to be appre- 
on hended from the inroads of mere caprice ; at ſuch a period it will generally 
be perceived, that needleſs irregularity is the worſt of all deformities, an 
that 'nothing'is fo truly elegant in language as the ſimplicity of unviolated 
analogy.—Rules will therefore be obſerved, fo far as they are known and 
acknowledged: but, at the ſame time, the deſire of improvement having 
Ales been once excited will not remain inactive; and its efforts, unleſs aſſiſted by 
ff 4. * . 2 «knowledge, as much as they are prompted by zeal, will not urifrequently be 
found pernicious; {6 that the very perſons 'whoſe intention it is to perfect 


— 28 9 1 88 the inſtrument of reaſon, will deprave and diſorder 1 it unknowingly. Atfuch 
25 — ; = a time, then, it becomes peculiarly neceſſary that the analogy of language 
„ 2 ſhould be fully examined and underſtood ; that its rules ſhould be carefully 
4 Bid down; and that it ſhould be clearly known how much it contains, 


71 92 7 Loh being already right mould be defended from change and violation: 
be for wrt lk how much i it has that demands amendment; and how much that, for fear 8 


1 | 1 4. Suh 2 e inconveniences, muſt perhaps be left unaltered, though irregular,” . 


Li, An 1 & diſtinguiſhed authour in * TEE Mizzon?, 7 z periodical paper Pabel 
"SR 4 he t1Þ x at Edinburgh, has imitated Johnſon very 3 Thus, in No. 16“ The 
* 40 ; n Het will effects of the return of ſpring have been can oh owl as | well in 


| 
FR nt b 
2 eee : 7 » « Cecilia,” Book VII. Chap. I. OE ts | | 
| | 2 Ce. +7 > The paſſage which I quote is taken from that, nds og ade or enn 
N 6 1 {473 containing a diſtinct View of the whole Analogy of the Enci1sy Lancvuace, ſo far as relates 
had 2 ate 4 „ / to Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity,” London, 1784. I beg: leave to offer my particular 
1 1 ly. os * acknowledgements to the authour of a work of uncommon merit and great utility. I know no 
> dock which contains, in the ſame compaſs, more learning, polite e ſound aſe, accu- 
. | | racy of arrangement, and perſpicuity of expreflion 
4 . T 3 That collection was 1 to Dr. Johnſon I believe by i its authours ; and I heard him 


| | 5 ; (peak very well of it 


relation 
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relation to the human mind as to the, animal and vegetable world. The 1784. 
reviving power of this ſeaſon has been traced from the fields to the herds that Een 75. 
inhabit t em, and from the lower claſſes of beings up to man. Gladneſs and 5 
Joy are. eſcribed as prevailing through univerſal Nature, animating the lo , . S224 
of the cattle; the carol of the birds, and the pipe of the ſhepherd.” Rt f 
The Reverend Mr. Knox, maſter of Tunbridge ſchool, appears to have - | 
the imitare aveo of Johnſon's ſtyle perpetually in his mind; and to his aſſiduous RE” ; 
| ſtudy of it we may partly aſcribe the extenſive popularity of his writings “. A . 
In his “ Eſſays, Moral and Literary,” No. 3, we find the following fog nw” 
paſſage :— — The poliſh of external grace may indeed be deferred till the gu, 
approach of manhood. When ſolidity is obtained by purſuing the modes 
preſcribed by our forefathers, then may the file be uſed. The firm ſubſtance ud 
will bear attrition, and the luſtre then acquired will be durable.” Ls D 
| . There is, however, one in No. 11, which is blown, up into ſuch tumidity the 
as to be truly ludicrous. The writer means to tell us, that Members of 
| Parliament, who have run in debt by extravagance, will ſell their votes to 
avoid an arreſt 5, which he. thus expreſſes:. . They who build houſes, 2.— 
| and. collect coſtly pictures and furniture, with the money of an honeſt [hay 
artiſan or mechanick, will be very glad of emancipation from the hands of 4 ant 
a bailiff, by a ſale of their ſenatorial ſuffrage.” N 
But I think the moſt perfect imitation of Johnſon is a profeſſed e, ee. 


entitled © A Criticiſm on Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-yard,” faid to 
be written by Mr. Younc, Profeſſor of Greek at Glaſgow, and of which let 
him have the credit, unleſs a better title can be ſhewn. It has not only the 
peculiarities of Johnſon's ſtyle, but that very ſpecies of literary diſcuſſion and 
illuſtration for which he was eminent. Having already quoted ſo much from 
others, I ſhall refer the curious to this ms with an aſſurance of 
much entertainment. 

- Yet, whatever merit there may be in any imitations of Johnſor $ ſyle, 
every good judge muſt ſee that they are obviouſly different from the original; 
for all of them are either deficient in its force, or overloaded with its pecu- 


liarities; and the powerful ſentiment to which it is ſuited is not to be found. . 
. Re, „ 


lt were to Te that he had imitated FE great man in every reſpect, and had not 
followed the example of Dr. Adam Smith, in ungraciouſly attacking his "ne Alna Mater, 
Oxford, 

Mr. Knox, in his © Moral yy Literary Abſtraction,“ may be 3 for not knowing 
the political regulations of his country, No ſenator can be in the hands of a bailiff, | 


De = be i a worthy Infefeor Pos e Johnſon's 
3 le, L & UAL eu, lee, d. Les. 
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Ne Near 


"Johnſon's s affection for his departed relations ſeemed 90 grow wired KHZ 


? approached nearer to the time when he might hope to ſee them again, +4 


probably appeared to. him that he ſhould upbraid himſelf with unkind i inatten-. 


tion, were he to leave the world, without having paid a tribute of x reſpett to 


their memory. | | 


a” . : 42 * 7 
* 4 4 4 #1 5 


25 Mr. one, une, natd. Ty 


. f 
wd#, } f 0 == , 1 TP $121 FF 


a Duan Sin, ne 5 

„ nave — « Epinph · for my das, Mother, and 
Brother, to be all engraved on the large ſize, and laid in the middle aiſle in 
St. Michael's church, which 1 . . _ church wardens to 


permit. 


« The firſt care "muſt be to find Yo 6848 REN? of Haftet that the 


ſtone may protect the bodies. Then let the ſtone be deep, maſſy, and hard; 


and do not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, defeat our purpoſe. | 
ae have encloſed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will pay you ten more, 
which I gave her for the ſame purpoſe. What more is wanted ſhall be ſent ; 
and I beg that all poſſible haſte may be made, for I wiſh' to have it done 
while I am yet alive. Let me know, dear Sir, that F yOu receive ered I 


am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


* 25 1784. 8 \ | | | 3 84. Jounson.- 


z 


7 To Mrs. Lvey Ponrra, rg Lak. 


4 Dues Map Au, Tot] 
« I am very il, and * Jour. prayers. 1 a ſont Mr. Green 
the Epitaph, and a power to call on you for ten pounds. 

« I laid this ſummer a ſtone over Tetty, in the chapel of 1 in 
Kent. The infer. is in Lap, of which this is the Engliſh. - [Here 
a tranſlation. ] 

« That this is dage, L N it fit that you ſhould know. What care 
will be taken of us, who can tell? May Gop pueden. and bleſs us, for 


| J zsvs CnrisT's ſake, 1 am, &c, 


4. te. OY 1 by! 1 vt SAM. Jon NSON.” 


No man underſtood that * of FRET better than Johnſon. I ſhould 1 men- 
tioned' in 1773, his Epitaph on Mrs, Bell, wife of his friend a, OHN * Birr, Eſq. It is Printed i in 
his Works, as well as the above. | 

My 


4 
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My ME are now at laſt to behold SaMvsL Jonwson preparing "himſelf >— 


. bor that doom from which the moſt exalted powers afford no ekemption to 


man. Death had always been to him an object of terrour; ſo that though 


by no means happy, he ſtill elung to life with an eagerneſs at which many have 
wondered. At any time when he was ill, he was very much pleaſed to be told 


Y that he looked better. An ingenious member of the Eumelian Club”? informs 
me, that 1 upon one occaſion when he faid to him that he ſaw health returning 
to his cheek, Johnſon ſeized him by the hand and exclaimed, ce Sir, you a are 


one of the kindeſt friends 1 ever had.” 
His own ſtate of his views of fururity will appear with rational, and may 


perhaps impreſs the unthinking with ſeriouſneſs. 


% You know (ſays he *) I never thought confidence wſ reſpect to fututity 
any part of the character of a brave, a wiſe, or a good man. Bravery has 


no place where it can avail nothing; ; wiſdom impreſſes ſtrongly the conſciouſ- 


neſs of thoſe faults, of which it is perhaps itſelf an aggravation ; and goodneſs, 
always wiſhing to be better, and imputing every deficience to criminal negligence, 


and every fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to ſuppoſe the condition 
of forgiveneſs fulfilled, nor what is wanting in the crime ſopplied by 


penitence. | 
c This is the ſtate of the beſt; but what muſt be the conftition of him 


whoſe heart will not ſuffer him to rank himſelf among the beſt, or among 


557 
1784. 


N. at. 75 


the good? Such muſt be his dread of the approaching trial, as will leave 


him little attention to the opinion of thoſe whom he is leaving for ever; and 


the ſerenity that is not felt, it can be no virtue to feign.” 


- 


His great fear of death, and the ſtrange dark manner in which Sir John 


with which he charged himſelf, may give occaſion to injurious ſuſpicions, as 


if there had been ſomething of more than ordinary criminality weighing upon 
his conſcience. On that account, therefore, as well as from the regard to 


truth which he inculcated ?, I am to mention, (with all poſſible reſpect and 


Hawkins imparts the uneaſineſs which he expreſſed on account of offences 


7 A Club in London, founded by the learned and ingenious phyſician, Dr. Aſh, in honour of 


whoſe name it was called Eumelian, from the Greek Evwiniz; ; though it was warmly contended, 


ud even put to a vote, that it ſhould have the more obvious appellation of Fraxinean, from the 


Latin. 
8 « Tetters to Mrs. Thrale,” Vol. II. p- 8 
9 See what he faid to Mr. Malone, p. 356 of this volume. 
| LN delicacy 


* - , 
, : a . 
' . 
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. delicacy however,) that his conduct after he came to London, and had | 


Etat. 5 = aſſociated wich Savage and others, vas not ſo ſtrictly virtuous, in one reſpect, 
as when he was a younger man. Tt was well known, that his amorous incli- 


nations were uncommonly ſtrong and impetuous. He owned to many of 
his friends, that he uſed to take women of the town to taverns, and hear 


Fer? 2 . | them relate their hiſtory. In ſhort, it muſt not be concealed, that like many 
other good and pious men, amongſt whom we may place the Apoſtle Paul, 
upon his own authority, Johnſon was not free from propenſities which were 
445 ever © warring againſt the law of his mind, —and that | in his e with 
' them, he was ſometimes overcome. X _ 
Here let the profane and licentious pauſe let them not thoughtleſsly a5 
that Johnſon was an hypocrite, or that his principles were not firm, becauſe his 
2 prafiice was not uniformly conformable to what he profeſſed, 5 
Cui, Let the queſtion be conſidered independent of moral and religious Alden 
4 tion; and no man will deny that thouſands, in many inſtances, act againſt 
ki) / conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, an hypocrite, when he owns he is 
ſatisfied that his extravagance will bring him to ruin and miſery? We are 
ſure he believes it; but immediate inclination, ſtrengthened by indulgence, - 
prevails over that belief in influencing his conduct. Why then ſhall credit 
be refuſed to the fiycerity of thoſe who acknowledge their perſl uaſion- of motal 
and religious duty, yet ſometimes fail of living as it requires ? I heard Dr. 
Johnſon once obſerve, © There is ſomething noble in _publiſhing truth, 
though it condemns one's ſelf” VAnd one who 1 faid in his preſence, * he * he 


"had ho notion of people being in earneſt in their good | profeſſions, 


1 whoſe practice was not ſuitable to them,“ was thus reprimanded by 
how : him: “ Sir, are N ſo groſsly ignorant of human nature as not to know 


: — that a man may be very ſincere in good Py weten without Wen good 
5 practice?“ hook þ hot 1 


i But let no man encourage or ſoothe himſelf i in « preſumptuous Gay”. Sum 


Ln C, = gr” 
3 4 hg ett knowing that Johnſon was ſometimes hurried into indulgences which he 


Ps, ia thought criminal. I have exhibited this circumſtance as a ſhade in ſo great . 


be m&H Fed character, both from my ſacred love of truth, and to ſhew that he was not. 544 / 
22 ſo weakly ſcrupulous as he has been repreſented by thoſe who imagine that . 
— the ſins of which a deep ſenſe was upon his mind, were merely ſuch little 


Ay het A, venial trifles as pouring milk into tus tea on Good- Friday. His under- * 


/ 
* 2 A * Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” = edit, p. 209. | 4 Ibia, p. 374» 
3 OO ſtanding 


— | my 
TUE LIFE OF OE. JOHNSON:  -- © 04 
ſtanding will be defended by my ſtatement, if his conſiſtency of conduct 1784. | If ; 
be in ſome degree impaired, But what wiſe man would, for momentary grati- tat. 75. 1 
fications, deliberately ſubject himſelf to ſuffer ſuch uneaſineſs as we find was 4 I 1 
experienced by Johnſon in reviewing his conduct as compared with his E 
notion of the ethicks of the goſpel? Let the following paſſages be kept in 3 } 
remembrance ;—© O Goo, giver and preſerver of all life, by whoſe power I 3 3 
was created, and by whoſe providei.c I am ſuſtained, look down upon me 4 4 
with tenderneſs and mercy; grant that I may not have been created to be 3 I 
finally deſtroyed ; that I may not be preſerved to add wickedneſs to wicked- 4 
neſs . — O Loxp, let me not ſink into total depravity; look down upon i} | 
me, and reſcue me at laſt from the captivity of ſin *.” —« Almighty and moſt F: 4 
merciful Father, who haſt continued my life from year to year, grant that by "TE 
longer life I may become leſs deſirous of ſinful pleaſures, and more careful of 44 
eternal happineſs*,”—< Let not my years be multiplied to increaſe my guilt; but 1 
as my age advances, let me become more pure in my thoughts, more regular 14 
in my deſires, and more obedient to thy laws“. —© Forgive, O merciful 1 | 
Lord, whatever I have done contrary to thy laws. Give me ſuch a ſenſe of $9 
my wickedneſs as may produce true contrition and effectual repentance ; ſo 4 
that when I ſhall be called into another ſtate, I may be received among the #1 
ſinners to whom ſorrow and reformation have obtained pardon, for Jusvs 3] 
CRRISsT's fake. Amen!.“ = 
Such was the diſtreſs of mind, fuck the penitence of Johnſon in his hours. | 41 
of privacy, and in his devout approaches to his Maker. His ſincerity there-. To, 4 4 
fore muſt appear to eyery candid mind unqueſtionable. | |: : 
It is of eſſential conſequence to keep in view, that there was in this excel- | 5 
Jon man's conduct no falſe principle of commutation, no deliberate indulgence — #44 
in fin, in conſideration of a counterbalance of duty. His offending, and his 2 T1. 
repenting, were diſtin&t and ſeparate *: and when we conſider his almoſt 14 f 
unexampled attention to truth, his inflexible integrity, his conſtant piety, 1 
who will dare to © caſt a ſtone” at him? Beſides, let it never be forgotten, a | 
that he cannot be charged with any offence indicating badneſs of heart, any { | f 
. 4 Prayers and Meditations,” p. 47. 4 Tbid. p. 68. s Thid, 84. bid. 120. ? ; A 
| 7 Ibid, p. 130. 114 
Pr. Johnſon related, with an earneſtneſs of approbation, a ſtory of a gentleman, OY in an | ; | 
impulſe of paſſion, overcame the virtue of a young woman. When ſhe ſaid to him, © I am | | 3 | 

afraid we have done wrong!“ he anſwered, ** Yes, we have done wrong —ſor I would not = ' f 

Aebauch her mind.” 11 

Vol, II. T thing ——U— —u—j 


THE LIFE OF PR: JOHNSON:.. 
thing diſhoneſt, baſe, or malignant; but that, on the contrary, he was. 
charitable in an extraordinary degree: ſo that even in one of his own rigid 
judgements of himfelf, (Eafter-eve, 1781,) while he ſays, © I have corrected F 
no external habits; he is obliged to own, I hope that ſince my laſt 
communion I have advanced by pious reflections 1 in mx ſubmiſſion to Gob, 


and my benevolence to man?.“ 


I am conſcious that this is the moſt aificule and dangerous part of my 
biographical work, and I cannot but be very anxious concerning it. I truſt 
that I have got through it, preſerving at once my regard to truth—to my 


friend and to the intereſts of virtue and religion. Nor can I apprehend that 
more harm can enſue from the knowledge of the irregularity of Johnſon,. 
_ guarded as I have ſtated it, than from knowing that Addiſon and Parnell: 


"gr 


were intemperate in the uſe of wine; which Johnſon himſelf, in his Lives of. 
thoſe celebrated writers, and pious men, has not forborne to record. 


It is not my intention to give a very minute detail of the particulars of 


Johnſon's remaining days, of whom it it was now evident, that the criſis was 
faſt approaching, when he muſt © die like men, and fall like one of the Princes.” 


Yet it will be inſtructive, as well as gratifying to the curioſity of my readers, 
to record a few circumſtances, on the authenticity of which they may per- 
fectly rely, as I have been at the utmoſt. pains to obtain them from the beſt 


authority. 


Dr. 6 Dr. Brockleſby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. Butter, EYE FOO . 
generouſly attended him, without accepting of any fees, as did Mr. Cruikſhank, 
ſurgeon; and all that could be done from profeſſional {kill and ability was 


tried, to prolong a life ſo truly valuable. He himſelf, indeed, having on 
account of his very bad conſtitution been perpetually applying. himſelf to 
medical inquiries, united his own efforts with thoſe of the gentlemen who 


attended him; and imagining that the dropſical collection of water which 


oppreſſed him, might be drawn off, by making inciſions in his body, he, with 
his uſual reſolute defiance of pain, cut deep, when he thought that his 
ſurgeon had done it too tenderly ', | 


9 « Prayers and Meditations,” p- 192. 3 | | 
This bold experiment, Sir John Hawkins has related 3 in ſuch a manner as to fagoeſt a charge 
againſt Johnſon of intentionally haſtening his end; a charge ſo very inconſiſtent with his 
character in every reſpect, that it is injurious even to refute it, as Sir John has thought it neceſ- 
ſary to do. It is evident, that what Johnſon did in 1 of relief indicated an extraordinary 
eagerneſs to retard his diſſolution. 
About 


THE LIFE OF DR, JOHNSON, 
About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. Brockleſby paid him 


$71 


Lid 


his morning viſit, he ſeemed very low and deſponding, and faid, “ I have Eq 75 


been as a dying man all night,” He then emphatically broke out, in the 
words of Shakſpeare, | | 


Can't thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ? 
« Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow ? _ 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain? 
« And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
cc Cleanſe the full boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 
« Which weighs upon the heart.“ 


To which Dr. n readily anſwered from the ſame great poet: 


C0 — .. therein the patient 
1 Muſt miniſter unto himſelf.” 


Johnſon expreſſed himſelf much fatisfied with the application. 
On another day after this, when talking on the TION of Prayer, Dr. 
e repeated from Juvenal, 


< Orandum eff ut fit mens ſana in cerpore fans,” 


and fo on to the end of the tenth fatire ; but in running it quickly over 
he happened i in the line 


« Oui ſpatium vite extremum inter munera pouat,” 


to pronounce ſupremum for extremum ; at which Johnſon's critical ear inſtantly 
took offence, and diſcourſing vehemently on the unmetrical effect of ſuch a 

lapſe, he ſhewed himſelf as full as ever of the ſpirit of the grammarian. 
Having no near relations, it had been for ſome time Johnſon's intention to 
make a liberal proviſion for his faithful ſervant, Mr. Francis Barber, whom 
he looked upon as particularly under his protection, and whom he had all 
along treated truly as an humble friend. Having aſked Dr. Brockleſby what 
would be a proper annuity to bequeath to a favourite ſervant, and being anſwered 
that it muſt depend on the circumſtances of the maſter; and that in the cafe 
of a nobleman fifty pounds a year was conſidered as an adequate reward for 
many years faithful ſervice. © Then (faid Johnſon) ſhall I be nobilifimus, 
for I mean to leave Frank ſeventy pounds a year, and I deſire you to tell 
him o. It is ſtrange, however, to think, that Johnſon was not free from 
4 D 2 that 
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572 THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
1780. that general weakneſs of being averſe to execute a will, ſo that he delayed 
| Fat, 75, it from time to time; and had it not been for Sir John Hawkins's repeatedly 
urging it, I think it is probable that his kind reſolution would not have 
been fulfilled. After making one which, as Sir John Hawkins informs us, 
extended no further than the promiſed annuity, Johnſon's final diſpoſition. of 
his property was eſtabliſhed th a ETA” and Codicil, of which — are 


ET" 1 
The 


4% In THE NAME or God, Au EN. I SAMUEL Jonxsox, being in full poſſeſſion of 
my 13 but fearing this night may put an end ito my life, do ordain this my laſt Will and 
Teſtament. I bequeath to Gov a ſoul polluted with many fins, but I hope purified by Jzsvs 
CurisT.l leave ſeven hundred and fifty pounds in the hands of Bennet Langton, Eſq. three 
hundred pounds i in the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. Perkins, - brewers; one hundred and fifty 
pounds in the hands of Dr. Percy, Biſhop of Dromore; one thouſand pounds, three per cent. 
annuities, in the publick funds; and one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready money: all: 
theſe before- mentioned ſums and property. I leave, I ſay, to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John | 
Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, of Doctors Commons, in truſt, for the following uſes.— 
That is to ſay, to pay to the repreſentatives of the late William Innys, bookſeller, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, the ſum of two hundred pounds ; to Mrs. White, my female ſervant, one hundred 
pounds ſtock in the three per cent. annuities aforeſaid, The reſt of the aforeſaid ſums. of money 
and property, together with my books, plate, and houſe-hold furniture, I leave to the before- 
mentioned Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, alſo in truſt, to be 
applied, after paying my debts, to the uſe of Francis Barber, my man- ſervant, a negro, in 
ſuch a manner as they ſhall judge moſt fit and available to his benefit, And I appoint the afore- 
ſaid Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, ſole executors of this my 
laſt will and teſtament, hereby revoking all former wills and teſtaments whatever. In witneſs | 
ROWE.” I hereunto ſubſcribe 8 name, and affix LF ſeal, this eighth day of December, 1784, 
&«& SAM. Joanson, (L. S.) 


= „ Gebel; Sa, publiſhed,” doglare3, - and delivered by dg Gi retator, as his kak will and : 
teſtament, in the preſence of us, the word tuo * firſt inſerted in the oppoſite page. 


„ GEORGE STRAHAN, 
« young ps a 


0 By way of Codicil to my laſt Will and Teſtament, 1 8 Jounson, gire, deviſe; 
and bequeath, my meſſuage or tenement, fituate at Lichfield, in the county of Stafford, with 
the appurtenances, in the tenure or occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield aforeſaid, or of Mr. 

 Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my executors in truſt, to fell and diſpoſe of the ſame; 
and the money ariſing from ſuch fale I give and bequeath as follows, viz. to Thomas and 
Benjamin the ſons of Fiſher Johnſon, late of Leiceſter, and Whiting, daughter of 
Thomas Johnſon, late of Coventry, and the grand-daughter of the ſaid Thomas Johnſon, one 
full and equal fourth part each ; but in caſe there ſhall be more grand-daughters than one of the 
ſaid Thomas Johnſon, living at the time of my deceaſe, I give and bequeath the part or ſhare of 


that one to, and equally between ſ * grand · dau our” I give and — to the Reverend 
: | Mr, 


rr , 
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The conſideration of the numerous papers of which he was poſleſſed, 1 


ſeems tx to have ſtruck Johnſon's mind with a ſudden anxiety, and 2 76. 
| | e 1 „ Took : 


Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froome, in the county of Somerſet, the ſum of one hundred 
pounds, requeſting him to apply the ſame towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, a lunatick. 
F alſo give and bequeath to my god-children, the ſon and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, 
each of them, one hundred pounds of my ſtock in the three per cent. conſolidated annujties, to 
be applied and diſpoſed of by and at the diſcretion of my Executors, in the education or ſettle. 
ment in the world of them my ſaid legatees. Alſo I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, 
one of my Kxecutors, the Annales Eccleſiaſtici of Baronius, and Holingſhed's and Stowe's 
Chronicles, and alſo an octavo Common Prayer Book. To Bennet Langton, Eſq. I give and 
bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joſhua Reynolds, my great French Dictionary, by Marti- 
niere, and my own copy of my folio Engliſh Dictionary, of the laſt reviſion. To Dr. William 
Scott, one of my Executors, the Dictionnaire de Commerce, and Lectius's edition of the Greek 
Poets. To Mr. Windham, Poetæ Græci Heroici per Henricum Stephanum. To the Reverend . =; FA 
Mr. Strahan, vicar of Iſlington, in Middleſex, Mills's Greek Teſtament, Beza's Greek Teſta- "| 
ment by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Greek Bible by Wechelius. To Dr. Heberden, | 4 
Dr. Brockleſpy, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikſhank the ſurgeon who attended me, Mr, Holder 
my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Eſq. Mrs. Gardiner, of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, 
Mr. Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. Hoole, his ſon, each a book at their election, to keep as a 
token of remembrance. I alſo give and bequeath to Mr. John Deſmoulins, two hundred pounds 
_ conſolidated three per cent. annuities ; and to Mr. Saſtres, the Italian maſter, the ſum of five | TE 
pounds, to be laid out in books of piety for his own uſe. And whereas the ſaid Bennet Langton . 1 
hath agreed, in conſideration of the ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my T 5 1 
Will to be in his hands, to grant and ſeeure an annuity of ſeventy pounds, payable during the 
life of me and my ſervant Francis Barber, and the life of the ſurvivor of us, to Mr. George 
Stubbs in truſt for us; my mind and will is, that in caſe of my deceaſe before the ſaid agreement 
ſhall be perfected, the ſaid ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for ſecuring the 
ſaid ſum, ſhall go to the ſaid Francis Barber ; and I hereby give and bequeath to him the ſame, | 
in lieu of the bequeſt in his favour, contained in my ſaid will. And J hereby empower my 
Executors to deduct and retain all expences that ſhall or may be occurred in the execution of my 
ſaid Will, or of this Codicil thereto; out of ſuch eſtate and effects as I ſhall die poſſeſſed of. 
All the reſt, reſidue, and remainder of my eſtate and effects, I give and bequeath to my ſaid 
Executors, in truſt for the ſaid Francis Barber, his Executors and Adeatniſtragors. - Witneſs my 
hand and ſeal this ninth day of December, 1784. 
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« SAM. jonnsbn, (L. S.) 


1 Signed, ſealed, | publiſhed, declared, and delivered by the ſaid Samuel Johnſon, as, and for 5 
a Codicil to his laſt Will and Teſtament, in the preſence of us, who, in his preſence, and | | = 


at his requeſt, and alſo in the preſence of each other, have hereto ſubſcribed our names as 
witneſſes, 


— 


10 Joun CoPLEY. 
«© WILLIAM G1BSON, 
« HENRY COLE.” 
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T1 OO TO: THE LIFE Or DR. JOHNSON: 
1784. as they were in great confuſion, it is much to be lamented that he had not 
Feat, 75, entruſted ſome faithful and difcreet perſon with the care and ſelection of 
| ET | them 
Vp pon theſe teſtamentary deeds it is proper to make a few obſcrrations, 
His expreſs declaration with his dying breath of his faith as a Chriſtian, as it had been often 
practiſed in ſuch ſolemn writings, was of real conſequence from this great man, as the conviction of 
a mind equally. acute and ſtrong might well overbalance the doubts of others who were his con- 
temporaries. The expreflion polluted may to ſome convey an impreflion of more than ordinary 
contamination; but that is not warranted by its genuine meaning, as appears from ** The 
Rambler,” No.-42. The ſame word is uſed in the will of Dr. Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
who was plety itſelf, | A e 
His legacy of two hundred pounds to the repreſentatives of Mr. Innys, bookſeller in St. Paul's 
Church- yard, was the effect of a very worthy motive. He told Sir John Hawkins, that his 
father having become bankrupt, Mr. Innys had aſſiſted him with money or credit to continue his 


3 | — lH buſineſs. This {faid he) I conſider as an obligation on me to be grateful to his deſcendants.” 


| x 1 | 130 . | . 
| — 5 4 — 4 f'{4- . The amount of; his property proved to be conſiderably more than he had ſuppoſed it to be. Sir 


timates the bequeſt to Francis Barber at a ſum little ſhort of fifteen hundred 


ng an annuity of ſeventy pounds to be paid to him by Mr. Langton, in conſidera- 


os probed, hows Elbe, /+ / as £ ans ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, which Johnſon had lent to that gentleman. -Sir John 


tems not a little angry at this bequeſt, and mutters t a caveat againſt oſtentatious bounty and 
1 gon / favour to negroes. But ſurely when a man has money entirely of his own acquiſition, -eſpecially 
| 9/8 when he has no near relations, he may, without blame, diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, and with great 
gb. propriety to a faithful ſervant. Mr. Barber, by the recommendation of his maſter, retired to 

A \Lichfield, where he might paſs the reſt of his days in comfort. To 
, It has been objected that Johnſon has omitted many of his beſt friends when leaving books to 
4. "ſeveral as tokens of his laſt remembrance. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Burney, 
port a Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the Authour of this Work, and others who were intimate with him, 
7. are not to be found in his Will. This may be accounted for by conſidering, that as he was very 
near his diſſolution at the time, he probably mentioned ſuch as happened to occur to him; 
and that he may have recollected, that he had formerly ſhewn others ſuch proofs of his regard, 
hat it was not neceſſary to crowd his Will with their names Mrs. Lucy Porter was much 
FW diſpleaſed that nothing was left to her; but beſides what I have now ftated, ſhe ſhould have con- 
ſidered, that ſhe had left nothing to Johnſon by her Will, which was made during his life-time, 


— 
- 


{be 


1 5 { of” 4 


as appeared at her deceaſe. : 


22. , eh 7 2 2 His enumerating ſeveral perſons in one group, and leaving them * each a book at their election, 
„ lego rf HS ight poſſibly have given occaſi | 1 ueſtion he order of choice, had th 'Y 
2 . ** 1 re, might poſſibly have given occaſion to a curious queſtion as to the order of choice, had they no 
| abbot” 11 Th 1-4 *7 luckily fixed on different books, His library, though by no means handſome in its appearance, 
mow h 1 the EP was ſold by Mr. Chriſtie for two hundred and forty-ſeven pounds, nine ſhillings, many people 
6 f | ar A 3 being deſirous to have a book which had belonged to Dr. Johnſon. In many of them he had 
+ , pats? written little notes, ſometimes tender memorials of his departed wife; as, This was dear Tetty's 
4 La lH book: ſometimes occaſional remarks of different ſorts. Mr. Lyſons, - of Clifford's Inn, has 


1 i 3 | dd 
i = 7 1 1-427 ; favoured me with the two following: 


F bao er „„ Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion, by Bryan Duppa, Lord Biſhop of Winton,” 
4 Preces quidam videtur diligenter tractaſſe; ſpera non inauditus," 


| „ 
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them ; inſtead of which, he, in a precipitate manner, burnt maſſes of them, 1784- 
as I ſhould apprehend, . with little regard to diſcrimination. Not that I Foe ger of 1 
ſuppoſe we have thus been deprived of any compoſitions which he had ever 1 
intended for the publick eye; but, from what eſcaped the flames, I judge Ss 
that many curious circumſtances relating 88 to himſelf and other oy ; 
characters have periſhed.. 

Two very. valuable articles, I am ſure, we have loſt, which were two 8 
quarto volumes, containing a full, fair, and moſt particular account of 
his own life, from his earlieſt recollection. I owned to him, that having 
accidentally ſeen them, I had read a great deal in them; and apologiſing for 
the liberty I had taken, aſked him if I could help it. He placidly anſwered, - 
«Why, Sir, I do not think you could have helped it.“ I faid that I had for 
once in my life felt half an inclination to commit theft. It had come into my . [449 / 
mind to carry off thoſe two volumes, and never ſee him more Upon my _ 3 1 
inquiring how this would have affected him, Sir, (ad tray 1 believe - - „„ 
ſhould have gone mad 3.” : — 5 — 85 

During his laſt neſs. Johnſon experienced the ficady ang kind Ascher | 
of his numerous friends. Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narrative of what, 
paſſed in the viſits which he paid to him during that time, from the 1oth of 
November to the 13th of December, the day of his death incluſive, and has 
favoured me with a peruſal of it. Nobody was more attentive to him than 


In «© The Roſicrucian infallible Axiomata, by John Heydon, Gent.“ Prefixed to which are 

- Tome verſes addreſſed to the authour, ſigned Ambr. Waters, A. M. Coll. Ex. Oxon. . © Theſe 
Latin verſes were written to Hobbes by Bathurſt, upon his T reatiſe on Human Nature, and have 19 
relation to the book, An odd fraud.” | f 

3 One of thoſe volumes, Sir John Hawkins informs us he put into his pocket; for which the 

excuſe he ſtates is, that he meant to preſerve it from falling into the hands of a perſon whom he 
deſcribes ſo as to make it ſufficiently clear who is meant; having ſtrong reaſons (ſays he) 
to ſuſpect that this man might find and make an ill uſe of the book.” Why Sir John ſhould. 

| ſuppoſe that the gentleman alluded to would act in this manner, he has not thought fit to explain. 
But what he did was not approved of by Johnſon; who, upon being acquainted of it without 
delay by a friend, expreſſed great indignation, and warmly inſiſted on the book being delivered 
vp; and, in the ſuppoſition of his afterwards miſſing it, without knowing by whom it had been 
taken, he ſaid, © Sir, I ſhould have gone out of the world diſtruſting half mankind.” Sir John 

next day wrote a letter to Johnſon, aſſigning the reaſons for his conduct; upon which Johnſon _ 
obſerved to Mr. Langton, * Biſhop Sanderſon could not have diQated a better letter. I could 

almoſt ſay, Melius eft fic penituiſſe quam non erraſſe,” The agitation into which Johnſon was thrown 
by this incident, probably made him haſtily burn thoſe precious records which muſt ever be 


regretted, 5 
Mr. 
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characteriſtical manner ſhewed itſelf on different occaſions. 3 


5 anſwer was, No, Sir. You cannot conceive with what acceleration I advance e nm 


_ anſwer was, © Not at all, Sir. The fellow's an ideot; he is as aukward as a 
turn- ſpit when firſt put into the wheel, and as ſleepy as a dormouſe.” 27 2 1 2 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
Mr. Langton, to whom he tenderly faid, Ts ſencam moriens deficients manu. 
And I think it highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, that his important 
occupations as an active ſtateſman did not prevent him from paying aſſiduous 
reſpect to the dying Sage, whom he revered. Mr, Langton informs me, that 
< one day he found Mr. Burke and four or five more friends ſitting with 
Johnſon. Mr. Burke ſaid to him, © I am afraid, Sir, ſuch a number of us 


may be oppreffive to you. No, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) it is not ſo; and I 


muſt be in a wretched ſtate indeed, when your company would not be a delight 


to me.“ Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, expreſſive of being very tenderly 


affected, replied, My dear Sir, you have always been too good to me.” 


. Immediately afterwards he went away. 5 his was the laſt circumſtance 1 in the 
acquaintance of theſe two eminent men.“ 


| 


It is to the mutual credit of Johnſon and divines of different communions, 


that although he was a ſteady Church-of-England man, there was nevertheleſs 


much agreeable intercourſe between him and them. Let me particularly name 


the late Mr. La Trobe, and Mr. Hutton of the Moravian profeſſion. His 
intimacy with the Engliſh Benedictines at Paris has been mentioned; and as 

an additional proof of the charity in which he lived with good men of the 

Romiſh Church, I am happy in this opportunity of recording his friendſhip | 


with the Reverend Thomas Huſſey, D. D. His Catholick Majeſty's Chaplain | 


of Embaſſy at the Court of London, that very reſpectable man, eminent not 
only for his powerful eloquence as a preacher, but for his various abilities 
and acquiſitions.-Nay though Johnſon loved a Preſbyterian the leaſt, this did 
not prevent his having a long and uninterrupted ſocial connection with the 
Reverend Dr. James. F ordyce, who, ſince his death hath gratefully celebrated 4 


„2 


him in a warm ſtrain of devotional compoſition. Le 
Amidſt the melancholy clouds which hung over. the dying J ahnen. his J. br 


When Dr. Warren, in the uſual ſtyle, | hoped that he was better ; : his hu 


towards death.” _ tbl 14 


A man whom he had never an before was eee one night to et up — 
with him. Being aſked next morning how he liked his attendant, his 


Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to ſupport him, he 


712 
-thanked him - for his _— and taid, wo hat will do—all that a pillow * 
can do.“ | | | 
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He repeated with great ſpirit a poem, conſiſting of about fiſteen ſtanzas 


never repeated it but once ſince he compoſed it, and had given but one copy 


of it. From the ſpecimen of it which Mrs. Piozzi has given of it in her 


« Anecdotes,” p. 196, it is much to be wiſhed that we could ſee the 


whole. 
As he opened a note which his ſervant brought to him, he 125 «© An odd 


thought ſtrikes me. — We ſhall receive no letters in the grave.” 
He requeſted three things of Sir Joſhua Reynolds: To fits bits thirty 


: pounds which he had borrowed of him to read the Bible and never to uſe his 


pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joſhua readily acquieſced. 
Indeed he ſhewed the greateſt anxiety for the religious improvement of his 
friends, to whom he diſcourſed of its infinite conſequence. He begged of Mr. 


Hoole to think of what he had faid, and-to commit it to writing ; and upon 


being afterwards aſſured that this was done, preſſed his hands, and in an 
earneſt tone, thanked him. Dr. Brockleſby having attended him with the 


urtmoſt aſſiduity and kindneſs as his phyſician and friend, he was peculiarly 


deſirous that this gentleman ſhould not entertain any looſe ſpeculative notions, 
but be confirmed in the truths of Chriſtianity, and inſiſted on his writing 
down in his preſence, as nearly as he could collect it, the import of what 
paſſed on the ſubject; and Dr. Brockleſby having complied with the requeſt, 


he made him ſign the paper, and urged him to keep it in his own cuſtody | 


as long as he lived. 


Johnſon, with that native fortitude which amidſt all his bodily diſtreſs and 


mental ſufferings never forſook him, aſked Dr. Brockleſby, as a man in 
whom he had confidence, to tell him plainly whether he could recover. 
« Give me (ſaid he) a direct anſwer.” The Doctor having lirſt aſked 
him if he could bear pa whole truth, which way ſoever it might lead, 


and being anſwered that he could, declared that in his opinion he could 


not recover without a miracle. Then (ſaid Johnſon) I will take no more 
phyſick, not even my opiates ; for I have prayed that I may render up my 
ſoul to Gop unclouded,” In this reſolution he perſevered, and at the 


ſame time uſed only the weakeſt kinds of ſuſtenance. 


The Reverend Mr. Strahan, who was the ſon of his friend, "ad had 
been always one of his great favourites, had, during Johnſon's laſt illneſs, 
the ſatisfaction of contr ibuting to ſoothe and comfort him. That gentle- 


man's houſe at Iſlington, of which he is Vicar, afferded occaſionally and 


Vor. II. 4 E | eaſily 


Ln 
1784. 


in four lines, in alternate rhymes, which he faid he had compoſed ſome years tat. wy 
before, on occaſion of a young gentleman's coming of age ; ſaying he had 
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uk LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
eaſily an agreeable change of place and freſh air; and he attended alſo upon 
Johnſon in town in the diſcharge of the ſacred offices of his profeſſion. 
Mr. Strahan has given me the agrecable aſſurance, that after being in 
much agitation, Johnſon became quite compoſed, and continued ſo till his 


death. 
Dr. Brockleſby, who will not be ſuſpected of fanaticiſ, obliged me with 


the following accounts: 
« For ſome time before his death all his fears were calmed and abſorbed 


by the prevalence of his faith, and his truſt in the merits and er of 
Jesvs CuRIsT, . 

« He talked often to. me about the neceſſity of faith in the ſacrifar of 
Ixsus, as neceſſary beyond all good. works whatever for the ſalvation of 


mankind. 
He preſſed me to ſtudy Dr.Clarke, and to od his Sermons. I aſked 
him why he preſſed Dr. Clark, an Arian *, © Becauſe (ſaid he) he i is fulleſt 


on the propitiatory ſacrifice.” 


Johnſon having thus in his mind the true Chriſtian hain, at once rational 
and. conſolatory, uniting juſtice and mercy in the Divinity, with the improve- 
ment of human nature, while the Holy Sacrament was celebrating 1 in his apart- 


: _ fervently uttered this prayer *:; 


« Almighty and moſt merciful Father, I am now, as to human eyes it 
enn about to commemorate, for the laſt time, the death of thy Son Ixsus 
Cnnrsr our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Loxp, that my whole hope 
and confidence may be in his merits, and thy mercy ; enforce and accept my 
imperfe& repentance ; make this commemoration available to the confirma- 


tion of my faith, the eſtabliſhment of my hope, and the enlargement of my 


charity; and make the death of thy Son Jzsvs CHRISr effectual to my 


The change of his ſentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke, is thus mentioned'to me in a letter 


from the late Dr. Adams, Maſter of Pembroke College, Oxford,—** The Doctor's prejudices. 


and AO” * 


were the ſtrongeſt, and certainly in another ſenſe the weakeſt, that ever poſſeſſed a ſenſible man. 
You know his extreme zeal for orthodoxy. But did you ever hear what he told me himſelf? That 

he had made it a le not to admit Dr, Clarke's name in his Dictionary. This, however, wore 
off. At ſome diſtance of time he adviſed with me what books he ſhould read in defence of the 


' Cheiſtian Religion, I recommended Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,” 


as the beſt of the kind; and I find in what is called his Prayers and Meditations,” that he Was 


frequently employed in the latter part of his time in reading Clarke's Sermons. 
5 The Reverend Mr, Strahan took care to have | it We and has inſerted it in . Prayers 


a ption, 
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redemption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the multitude of my 


offences. Bleſs my friends; have mercy upon all men. Support me, by Fat. 75. 


thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weakneſs, and at the hour of death; and 
receive me, at my death, to everlaſting happineſs, for the fake of Jzsvs 
_ Cnrrs7, Amen.“ 

From my brother Thomas David I have theſe particulars : 

«© The Doctor, from the time that he was certain his death was near, 
appeared to be perfectly reſigned, was ſeldom or never fretful or out of 
temper, and often faid to his faithful ſervant, who gave me this account, 
« Attend, F rancis, to the ſalvation of your ſoul, which is the object of greateſt 
importance: he alſo explained to him paſſages in the ſcripture, and ſcemed 
to have pleaſure in talking upon religious ſubjects. 

© On Monday the 13th of December, the day on which he died, a Miſs 
Morris, daughter to a particular friend of his, called, and ſaid to F rancis, 

that ſhe begged to be permitted to ſee the Doctor, that ſhe might earneſtly 
requeſt him to give her his bleſſing. Francis went into the room, followed 
by the young lady, and delivered the meſſage. The Doctor turned himſelf, 
in the bed, and faid, © Gop bleſs you, my dear!” Theſe were the laſt words 
he ſpoke. His difficulty of breathing increaſed till about ſeven o'clock: in 
the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Deſmoulins, who were ſitting in 
the room, obſerving that the noiſe he made in TY had ceafed, went 
to the bed, and found he was dead.” 

About two days after his death, the following very agreeable : account was 
communicated to Mr. Malone, in a letter by the Honourable John Byng, 
to whom I am much obliged for granting me permiſſion to introduce it in 
my work. 


e DraR SIR, 


« SINCE I fr you, I have had a long converſation with Cawſton 5, 
who fat up with Dr. Johnſon from nine 0 clock on Sunday evening till ten 
o'clock on Monday morning. And from what I can gather from him, it 
ſhould ſeem, that Dr. Johnſon was perfectly compoſed, ſteady in hope, and 
reſigned to death. At the interval of each hour, they aſſiſted him to fit up 
in his bed, and move his legs, which were in much pain; when he regularly 
addreſſed himſelf to fervent prayer; and though ſometimes his voice failed 
him, his ſenſes never did during that time. The only ſuſtenance he received 


Servant to the Right Honourable William Windham, , 
4 E 2 was 
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was cyder and water. He ſaid his mind was prepared, and the time to his 
diſſolution ſeemed long. At ſix in the morning he enquired the hour, and 


on being informed, faid that all went on „ and he felt he had but a a 


few hours to live. 
« At ten o'clock in the morning he parted fem Cawſton, Sig; © You | 


ſhould not detain Mr. Windham's. fervant.—I thank you; hear my remem-- 
brance to your maſter.” Cawſton ſays, that no man could appear more 
collected, more deyout, or leſs terrified at the * of the opproacking 
minute. 

This account, which is ſo much more © agrecable than; and ſomewhat | 
different from yours, has given us the ſatisfaction of thinking that that great 
man died as he ent full of reſignation, . in. faith, and gh 
in ons” | 


A few days before his 0 he had aſked Sir Joha Hawkins, as one e of his 
executors, where he ſhould be buried; and on being anſwered, © Doubtleſs 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, ſeemed to feel a ausfallen ber natural to a poet, 


and indeed, in my opinion, very natural to every man of any imagination, 
who has no family ſepulchre in which he ean be laid with his fathers. 


Accordingly, upon Monday, December 20, his remains were depoſited in 
that noble and renowned edifice; and over his grave was placed a urge blue 


flag-ſtone, with this inſcription : 1 


of 133 JokxNsox, 1 L. D. 
c Oput X11 die Decembris, 
ce Anno Domini 
* M. DCC. LA. 
« AKtlatis ſue Lxxv.“ 


* 


His fad was attended by a reſpectable number of his Gieads, particu- 
larly by many of the members of Taz LirzRaxy CLus, who were then in 
town; and was alſo honoured by the preſence: of ſeveral of the Reverend 
Chapter of Weſtminſter. His ſchool-fellow, Dr. Taylor, performed the 
mournful office of reading the ſervice. 

1 truſt I ſhall not be accuſed of affectation when I declare, that I find 
myſelf unable to expreſs all that I felt upon the loſs of ſuch a © Guide, 
_ Philoſopher, and Friend.” I ſhall therefore not ſay one word of my own, 
but adopt thoſe of an eminent friend, which he uttered with an abrupt 


excellence, ſuperiour to all ſtudied compolition :—-* He has made a chaſm, 
_ Rich 
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which not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing has a tendency to fill 
up.—Johnſon is dead. Let us go to the next beſt. here is N — 
man can be ſaid to put you in mind of Johnſon.“ N 

As Johnſon had abundant homage paid to him during his life”, fo no writer 
in this nation ever had ſuch an hcednmtation of literary ee after his 
death. A ſermon upon that event was preached in St. Mary's church, 


Oxford, before the Univerſity, by the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen 


| 2 The e che Memoirs, the Eſlays, both in proſe and 2 


7 Beſides the Dedications to bim ” Dr, Goldſmith, the Reverend Dr. Franklin, and the 
Reverend Mr. Wilſon, which I have mentioned according to their dates, there was one by a lady, 
of a verſification of ** Aningait and Ajut,” and one by the ingenious Mr. Walker, of his 
* Rhetorical Grammar.“ I have introduced into this work ſeveral compliments paid to him in 
the writings of his contemporaries ; but the number of them is ſo great, that we may fairly 
ſay that there was almoſt a general tribute. 

Let me not be forgetful of the honour done to him by Colonel Myddelton, of Gwaynynog, 
near Denbigh ; who, on the banks of a rivulet in his Park, where Johnſon delighted to ſtand 
and en verſes, erected an urn with the following inſcription: 


« This ſpot was often dignified by the dae of 
«© SAMUEL JoHN SON, LL. D. 


« Whoſe moral writings, exactly conformable to the precepts of Chriſtianity, 
« Give ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth.” 


As no inconfiderable circumſtance of his fame, we muſt reckon the extraordinary zeal of the 


_ artiſts to extend and perpetuate his image. I can enumerate a buſt by Mr. Nollekens, and the many 
_ caſts which are made from it; ſeveral pictures by Sir Joſhua Reynolds; one by Mr. Zoffani ; and 
one by Mr, Opie ; and the following engravings of his portrait: 1. One by Cooke, from Sir Joſhua, 
for the Proprietors? edition of his folio Dictionary.— 2. One from ditto by ditto, for their quarto 
edition,—3, One from Opie, by Heath, for Harrifon's edition of his Dictionary.—4. One from 
Nollekens's buſt of him, by Bartolozzi, for Fielding's quarto edition of his Dictionary.— 5. One 
ſmall from Harding, by Trotter, for his“ Beauties. —6. One ſmall from Sir Joſhua, by 
FTrotter, for his © Lives of the Poets.” —7. One ſmall one from Sir Joſhua, by Hall, for “ The 
Rambler.“—8. One ſmall from an original drawing in the poſſeſſion of Mr. John Simco, etched 


by Trotter, for another edition of his © Lives of the Poets.” —9. One ſmall, no painter's name, 


etched by Taylor, for his Johnſoniana.—10. One folio whole length, with his oak ſtick, as 
deſcribed in Boſwells Tour,” drawn and etched by Trotter,—1 1, One large mezzotinto from 


Sir Joſhua, by Doughty. —12. One large Roman head from Sir Joſhua, by Marchi.— 13. One. 


octavo, holding a book to his eye, from Sir Joſhua, by Hall, for his works.—14. One ſmall from 
a drawing from the life, and engraved by Trotter, for his Life publiſhed by Kearſley,— 


15. One large from Opie, by Mr. Townley, an ingenious engraver now at Berlin. This is one 
of the fineſt mezzotintos that ever was executed; and what renders it of extraordinary value, 


the plate was deſtroyed after four or five impreſſions only were taken of, One of them is in the 
poſſeſſion of Sir William Scott.— 16. One large from Sir Joſhua's firſt picture of him, by Heath, 
for this work,—17. And one for Lavater's Eſſay on Phyſiognomy, in which Johnſon's counte- 


Nance is analyſed upon the 3 of that fanciful writer. 5 
1 
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which have been , publiſhed concerning him, would make many. volumes. 
The numerous attacks too upon him, I conſider as making part of his conſe- 
quence, upon the principle which he himſelf fo well knew and aſſerted. Many 
who trembled at his preſence were forward in aſſault when they no longer 
apprehended danger. When one of his little pragmatical foes was invidioully 
ſnarling at his fame, the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, with his uſual bold 
animation, Aye, now that the old hon 1 18 dead, * aſs thinks he _ 
kick at him.” | 
—_ FC A monument for him in | Weſtminſter-Abbey was reſolved vpon ſoon after 
Fi . his death, and has been ſupported by a moſt reſpectable contribution; and in 
3 | the cathedral of his native city of Lichfield a ſmaller one is to be erected. 
To compoſe his epitaph has excited the warmeſt competition of genius. If 
Jaudari 2 laudato viro be praiſe which is highly eſtimable, I ſhould not forgive 
| myſelf were I to omit the following ſepulchral verſes on the authour of 
uy C Tun Evorun err written 145 che Right Honourable eur 
4 — No need of 1 or of g to grace 4 


< Our Joanson's mem'ry, and inſcribe his grave; 
. | « His native language claims this mournful ſpace, _ 7 


Do To pay the Immortality he gave.” Jau mor I dnt 


The character of SaMvtL JoRNSsOx has, I truſt been ſo developed in the 4 * 
courſe of this work, that they who have honoured it with a peruſal, may be 
conſidered as well acquainted with him. As, however, it may be expected 
| that I ſhould collect into one view the capital and diſtinguiſhing features of 
| this extraordinary man, I ſhall endeavour to acquit myſelf of that part of my 
_ biographical undertaking , however difficult it may be to do that which many 
of my readers will do better for themſelves. _ 
His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance of the caſt of 
an ancient ſtatue; yet his appearance was rendered ſtrange and ſomewhat 
-  wncouth, by convullive cramps, by the ſcars of that diſtemper which it was 
: ED once imagined the royal touch could cure, and by a ſlovenly mode of dreſs. 
—_. - _ He had the uſe only of one eye; yet ſo. much does mind govern and even 
| fupply the deficiency of organs, that his viſual ar Prone, as far as they 
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N I certainly do not ſee any reaſon to give a different 1 of my illuſtrious friend now, 


= 1 | | From what 1 formerly gave, the greateſt part of the kketch of him in my Journal of a Tour 
| | ta the Hebrides,” is here adopted. 
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powerful preſervative of the human frame. = 


had perhaps, at an early period, narrowed his mind ſomewhat too much, 
both as to religion and politicks. His being impreſſed with the danger of 


fettled malignity. He was ſteady and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of 


| hard to pleaſe, and eaſily offended ; impetuous and irritable in his temper, 


of him who communicates it is uncouth, and his manners are inelegant ; 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. | 

extended, were uncommonly quick and accurate. So morbid was his tem- np 8 q 
perament, that he never knew the natural joy of a free and vigorous uſe of his ‚ñjù„ 21 ig 
limbs: when he walked, it was like the ſtruggling gait of one in fetters "ove | AG. 5 
when he rode, he had no command or direction of his horſe, but was carried _ 
b * 


as if in a balloon. That with his conſtitution and habits of life he ſhoulg | a 
have lived ſeventy-five years, is a proof that an inherent vivida vis is a 


* 
4. 
FO 


Man is in general made up of contradictory qualities, and theſe will ever ſhew 
themſelves in ſtrange ſucceſſion, where a conſiſtency in appearance at leaſt, if 
not in reality, has not been attained by long habits of philoſophical diſcipline. 
In proportion to the native vigour of the mind, the contradictory qualities 
will be the more prominent,. and more difficult to be adjuſted; and therefore 
we are not to wonder, that Johnſon exhibited an eminent example of this 
remark. which I have made upon human nature. At different times he 
ſeemed a different man, in ſome reſpects; not, however, in any great or 
eſſential article, upon which he had fully employed his mind and ſettled 
certain principles of duty, but only in his manners, and in diſplays of argument 
and fancy in his talk. He was prone to ſuperſtition, but not to credulity. 
Though his imagination might incline him to a belief of the marvellois and 
the myſterious, his vigorous reaſon examined the evidence with jealouſy. He 
was a ſincere and zealous Chriſtian, of high Church-of-England and monar- 
chical principles, which he would not tamely ſuffer to be queſtioned ; and 


hy 
®, 
# 
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extreme latitude in either, though he was of a very independent ſpirit, 
occaſioned his appearing ſomewhat unfavourable to the prevalence of that 
noble freedom of ſentiment which is the beſt poſſeſſion of man. Nor can it 
be denied, that he had many prejudices ; which, however, frequently ſuggeſted | 
many of his pointed ſayings, that rather ſhew a playfulneſs of fancy than any 


religion and morality, both from a regard for the order of ſociety, and from 
a veneration for the Great Source of all order; correct, nay ſtern in his taſte ; 


but of a moſt humane and benevolent heart ?, which ſhewed itſelf not only 


9 In the Olla Podrida, a collection of Eſſays publiſhed at Oxford, there is an excellent paper 
upon the character of Johnſon, ſaid to be written by the Reverend Dr. Horne, now Biſhop of 
Norwich, The following paſſage is eminently happy: To reje& wiſdom, becauſe the perſon _ 
what is it, but to- 


throw away a pine- apple, and aſſign far a reaſon the roughneſs. of its coat!“ 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
F< on liberal charity, as far as his circumſtances would allow, but in a 
1 inſtances of active benevolence. IIe was afflicted with a bodily 
diſeaſe which made him reſtleſs and fretſul, and with a conſtitutional melan- 
choly,. the clouds of which darkened the brightneſs of his fancy, and gave a 
loomy. caſt to his whole courſe of thinking: we therefore ought not to 
onder at his ſallies of impatience and ene at any time, eſpecially when 

y pbtruſive ignorance or preſuming petulance ; and allowance 


friends. And ſurely, when it is conſidered that © amidſt ſickneſs and ſorrow” 
he exerted his faculties in ſo e works for the benefit of mankind, and 
particularly that he achieved ; d admi 
we. muſt be aſtoniſhed at his reſolution. The ſolemn text of * him to whom © 
much is given, much will be required,” ſeems to have been ever preſent to 
his mind in à rigorous ſenſe, and to have made him diſſatisfied with his 
labours and acts of , goodneſs, however comparatively great; ſo that the 
unavoidable confciouſneſs of his ſuperiority was in that reſpeX a cauſe of diſ- 
quiet. He ſuffered ſo much from this, and from the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made ſolitude frightful, that it may be faid of him, © If 
in this life only he had hope, he was of all men moſt miſerable.” He 
loved praiſe when it was brought to him; but was too proud to ſeek for i it. 
He was ſomewhat ſuſceptible of flattery. As he was general and unconfined 
in his ſtudies, he cannot be conſidered as maſter of any one particular 
ſcience ; but he had accumulated a vaſt and various collection of learning and 
knowledge, which was ſo arranged in his mind, as to be ever in readineſs to 
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chiefly in what may be called the art of thinking, the art of uſing his mind; 


and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible manner; ſo that knowledge which we 
* often ſee to be no better than lumber in men of dull underſtanding, was in 
him true, evident, and actual wiſdom. His moral precepts are practical; for 
they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance with human nature. His 


ſenſe. His mind was ſo full of imagery, that he might have been perpetually 
a poet; yet it is remarkable, that however rich his proſe is in that reſpect, 
the poetical pieces which he wrote were in general not ſo, but rather ſtrong 
ſentiment and acute obſervation, conveyed in good verſe, particularly in 


WO he poſſeſſed uncommon and e powers of wit and Namur: he frequently 
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: be brought forth. But his ſuperiority over other learned men conſiſted 


| a certain continual power of ſeizing the uſeful ſubſtance of all that he knew, 
4 


maxims carry conviction ; for they are- founded on the baſis of common. 


 heroick couplets. Though uſually grave and even aweful in his deportment, | 
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andulged himſelf in n pleaſantry z _ the heartieſt merriment was 
oſten enjoyed in his company; with this great advantage, that as it was 
entirely free from any poiſonous tincture of vice or impiety, it was ſalutary Ke: 
to thoſe who ſhared in it. He had accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch accuracy in | | 
his common converſation *, that he at all times delivered himſelf with a 
force, and elegant choice of expreſſion, the effect of which was aided by his 
Having a loud voice, and a flow deliberate utterance. He united a moſt 
logical head with a moſt fertile imagination, which gave him an extraordinary 
advantage in arguing ; for he could reaſon cloſe or wide, as he ſaw beſt for 
the moment. Exulting in his intellectual ſtrength and dexterity, he could, 
when he pleaſed, be the greateſt ſophiſt that ever contended in the liſts of 
declamation ; and from a ſpirit of contradiction, and a delight in ſhewing 
his powers, he would often maintain the wrong ſide with equal warmth and \ 
Though a perfect reſemblance of Johnſon is not to be found in any age, parts of his eba- 
- racter are admirably expreſſed by Clarendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland, whom the noble 
and maſterly hiſtorian deſcribes at his ſeat near Oxford :—** Such an immenſeneſs of wit, ſuch a 
ſolidity of judgement, ſo infinite a fancy, bound in by a moſt logical ratiocination.—His 
acquaintance was cultivated by the molt polite and accurate men, ſo that his houſe was a Univer- 
Gty in leſs volume, whither they came not ſo much for repoſe as ſtudy, and to examine and refine | 
ihoſe groſſer propoſitions, which lazineſs and conſent made current in converſation,” 
Bayle's account of Menage may alſo be quoted as exceedingly applicable to the great ſubjeR of 
this work. His illuſtrious friends erected a very glorious monument to him in the collection 
entitled Menagiana. Thoſe, who judge of things aright, will confeſs that this collection is very 
proper to ſhew the extent of genius and jearaing which was the character of Menage. And 1 : 
may be bold to ſay, that zhe excellent works he publiſhed auill not diſtinguiſh him from other. 
8 learned men ſo advantageouſly as this, To publiſh books of great learning, to make Greek and 
| Latin verſes exceedingly well turned, is not a common talent, I own ; neither is it extremely 
rare. It is incomparably more difficult to find men who can furniſh diſcourſe about an infinite 
number of things, and who can diverſify them an hundred ways. How many authours are there, 
who are admired for their works, on account of the vaſt learning that is diſplayed in them, who 
are not able to ſuſtain a converſation. Thoſe, who know Menage only by his books, might 
think he reſembled thoſe learned men: but if you ſhew the Menac1ana, you diſtinguiſh him 
from them, and make him known by a talent which 1s given to very few learned men. There it 
appears that he was a man who ſpoke off hand a thouſand good things. His memory extended 
to what was ancient and modern ; to the court and to the city ; to the dead and to the living 
languages; to things ſerious and things jocoſe ; in a word, to a thouſand ſorts of ſubjects. That | . 1 
which appeared a trifle to ſome readers of the Menagiana, who did not conſider circumſtances, | | 2 
_ cauſed admiration in other readers, who minded the difference between what a man ſpeaks without 
preparation, and that which he prepares for the preſs. And therefore we cannot ſufficiently 
commend the care which his illuſtrious friends took to erect to him a monument fo capable of 
giv ing him immortal glory. They were not obliged to rectify what my had heard him ſay ; for 
in ſo doing they had not been faithful hiſtorians of his converſations.” 
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THE LIFE OF 'DR./JOHNSON. 
2 ſo that, When there was 20 audience, his real opinions could ſeldom | 


ould 12 a ſubject with genuine fairneſs. But he was too. con- 

ſcientious to make errour permanent and pernicious, by deliberately writing 

it; and in all his numerous works he earneſtly inculcated what appeared to 
him to be the truth. His piety was conſtant, and was the ruling principle 

of all his conduct; and the more we conſider his character, we ſhall be the 
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